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PREFACE. 


IN  preparing  this  collection  of  English  verse,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  compiler  to  include  such  poems  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  best  works  of  the  authors  here  represented ;  and  also  to  present,  in 
one  compact,  inexpensive  volume,  a  popular  handbook  of  English  Poetry ^ 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  has  availed  himself  lai^ly  of  the 
labor  and  judgment  of  others,  in  deciding  wliat  authors  or  selections 
should  be  included. 

Among  the  works  more  frequently  consulted,  and  from  which  numer- 
ous extracts  have  been  made,  are  the  following:  viz..  Ward's  "English 
Poets,*'  Palgrave's  ** Golden  Treasury,"  Mackay's  "Thousand  and  One 
Gems/'  Beeton's  **  Book  of  Poetry,"  •*  Living  English  Poets,"  and 
**  English  Poetesses." 

A  number  of  poems  by  authors  now  living  brings  the  volume  down 
to  the  latest  period,  and  will  doubdess  prove  of  interest  to  many  readers 
who  have  not  access  to  the  works  of  these  writers. 

The  biographical  data  are  from  Johnson's  "Cyclopedia,"  Ward's 
"English  Poets,"  Allibone's  "Dictionary  of  Authors,"  "Men  of  the 
Time,"  .and  other  reliable  sou^'Cts.     .         '  \ 

An  Index  of  Auttiot^vCot^tsnts/ and,,F*Lr$ti  I4nes  l»s  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAUCER. 

1328-1400. 

[Gboffkby  Chaucer,  bom  in  London  probably  about  1338,  died  at  Westminster  in  1400.  Re 
WAS  the  son  of  a  vintner  ;  was  page  in  Prince  LionePs  household,  served  in  the  army,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Frarc^.  He  was  afterwards  valet  and  squire  to  Edward  III.,  and  went  as  kine's  com- 
mUsioncr  to  Italy  in  1^72,  and  later.  He  was  Controller  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  I/ind(>n  from 
13S1  to  13S6,  wns  M.  P.  for  Kent  in  1386,  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at  Windsor  in  1389,  and  died 
p<x>r.  Mr.  Funiivall  divides  his  poetical  hi:«tory  into  four  periods :  (i)  up  to  1371,  including  the  early 
poems:  viz.,  the  A.  B.  C,  the  Compleynte  toPiti^  the  Soke  pf  ike  Duekesse^  and  the  Comfteynte 
cf  Mars  ;  (2)  from  1372  to  ySi,  including  the  Troylus  and  Criseyde^  Anelidn,  and  the  Former 
'^/^^  •  (3)  the  best  period,  from  1381  to  1389,  including  the  Parle tnent  of  Foulesy  the  Hums  0J 
Fix  me  J  the  LegenJe  e/Goode  Jf^omen,  and  the  chief  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  (4)  from  iioo  to 
1400,  including  the  latest  Canterbury  Tales ^  and  the  Ballades  and  Poems  of  Reflection  and  later 
age,  of  which  the  last  few,  like  the  Steadfastness ^  show  failing  power.] 


PRAISE   OF   WOAfEN. 

For,  this  ye  know  well,  tho'  I  wouldin 
lie. 

In  women  is  all  tmth  and  steadfastness ; 

For,  in  gtx>cl  faith,  I  never  of  them  sie 

But  much  worship,  bounty,  and  gentle- 
ness, 

Right  coming,  fair,  and  full  of  meek^- 
ncss; 

Good,  and  glad,  and  lowly,  I  you  en- 
sure, 

Is  this  goodly  and  Angelic  creati^re. 

And  if  it  hap  a  man  be  in  disease. 
She  doth  her  business  and  her  full  p>ain 
With  all  her  might  him  to  cora£5rt  and 

please. 
If  fro  his  disease  him  she  might  restrain : 
In  word  ne  deed,  I  wis,  she  woll  not 

faine ; 
With  all  her  might  she  doth  her  busi- 
ness 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  heaviness. 

Lo,  here  what  gentleness  theseiwomen 

have. 
If  we  could  know  it  for  our  rudeness ! 
How  busy  they  be  us  to  keep  and  save 


Both  in  hele  and  also  in  sickness. 
And  alway  right  sorry  for  our  distress ! 
In  ev^ry  manure  thus  shew  they  ruth, 
That  in  them  is  all  goodness  and  all 
truth. 


T//E    YOUXG  SQUIRE. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young's 

Squire, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 

With  lockcs  crull,  as  they  were  laid  iii 

press. 
Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was  I  guc>s 
Of  his  statiirc  he  was  of  even  length, 
And    wonderly    deliver   and    great   of 

strength; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevu- 

chie 
In  Flandres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardy, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space, 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 
Embroidered   was  he,  as  it   were  a 

mead 
All  full  of  freshe  flowers  white  and  red. 
Singing  he  >vas  or  fluting  all  the  day : 
He  was  as   fresh  as  is  the  month  of 

May. 


THE  EARL  OF  SUA'A'Ei: 


Short  v/aa  his  gown,  with  ateev  ji  long 

and  wide; 
Well  couli)  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fair^ 


mil  write. 
So  hot  he  lovM,  (hat  liy  nighlcrlalc 
He  slept  no  more  than  do(h  the  nightin- 
gale. 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carved  before  hia  father  at  the  lable. 


ASC/TAS  DYING  ADDSESS. 
"  \lJiS,  the  wii!  alas,  the  pain^  strong 
That  I  for  you  bnve  sulTered,  and  so  long! 
Alas,  the  death  \  —  alax,  mine  Emelie  '. 
Alns,  (leiianing  of  our  company! 
Alas,  mine   hctte's   i]ucen!  —  alas,  my 

wife. 
Mine  herte'a  lady  —  enilcr  of  my  life! 
What  is  this  world?  What  axen  men  ti> 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  coldj 

Alone!  withoutcn  any  company. 
Farewell,   my  aweet!  —  farewell,  mine 
Emelie?" 


GOOD   coc.vmiL   OF  ClIAfCI-:!:. 
F[,V    from  (he  ines.'*,'    and   dwell   « itl 
soolh  fastness; 
Suffice  iinlo  Ihy  good,  though  it  ht 

For   hoard'    halli    hale,    and    climbing 

Preise'  bath'eiivie,  and  ueal  is  blont 
o'er  all. 


And  Trulh  thee  shall  deli 
drcdc' 

That  thee  is 


sLling  of  tl 


The* 
fall. 
Here  is  no  ho 
F.irth,  pilgr 
thy  stall, 
Ixiok  up  on  high, 
of  .ill: 
Weiiilh'  thy  hist, 

thee  lead. 
And  Truth  thee  shall 


1,  fonU- 


II  Olid.  askL-lh  .1 
1ml  uiklcrne^-i. 

let  thy   Hhosi'' 


dte.ltf 


■ThoCT 


THE   EARL    OF   SURREY. 

i5'7-iM7 

[Husnv  HowAKD  wat  the  eldest  xm  oT  Thonu  Eari  of  Surrn-.  by  hn  KcnnJ  wife,  (he  I.nd 
Elimbclh  SL-iRonl,  tbugfaKir  of  Inward  Staflonl  TMkt  of  BiH'km(ham.  Tiie  duw  an.l  |.Iacl-  <<f  hi 
binh  are  alrke  unknowB.  It  probably  wcumd  m  isit.  Hehecaim:  li^ailiif  Surii:)-i<n  the  to-cr 
piai"f  hi>  btherfn  the  dukediimnf  >fotfelk  in  i;i4.  The  iucidcnia  of  his  cailv  \ai\:  sn:  Iniriiil  ii 
obHiuritv;  the  incidents  nf  hi^  later  life  reit  on  evkkncc  rarely  trustwiiriny  mid  (tenuvtill' 
•pocTTiikil.    He  WK  Uhealed  on  Town  Hill  Jinuuy  »,  im7.  nniinii.illy  un  j  cliar^i:  ..F  hi;:! 

which  ii  ii  now  imponilAe  to_unnvEl. .  With  rcifanl  to;  the  chiunulniiy  ofhii  vi 


lifcU™"'" 
Wyati'i; 


1  unnnl.  With  repaid  to;  the  chiunulniiy  of  hii  vuikiuh  axaa,  we 
!».<  p.inied  ii'tPjii"iw?is™*Kn'ftloy  m"™"^-'^  .-'"."^'!."'"'.'.'.'...S!'.''-...'.t 
MT«ral  fugitivs  piece*  vy  ollKr  authors,  in 


THE  MEANS  TO  ATT. UN  HAPPY 
LIFE. 

[TiaiuUteil  fmin  Mirtial.] 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 
The  bappy  life  be  these,  I  hnd: 

The  rii;hes  left,  not  got  with  (lain. 
The  fruitful  ground,  the  tiuiet  mind. 


The  equal  friend,  no  ciitdHc,  i 
No  charge  of  rule  ncjr  K"mt 

Without  disease,  the  he.iltbful 
The  Househ..l.l  uf  conli.uun 

The  mean  diet,  no  delic.ile  far 
True  wisdom  joined  »ith  .-.in 


THE  EARL  OF  SURRE  Y. 


The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate; 

Such  slee|)s  as  may  beguile  the  night; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might. 


G/y£  PLACE,    YE  LOVERS, 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 
That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in 
vain; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 

Than  doth  the  sun  the  candlelight. 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night; 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelo|>e  the  fair; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust. 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were;  — 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 

When  she  had  lo:%t  the  perfect  mould, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint. 

With  wringing  hands,  how  did  she  cry  ! 

And  what  she  said,  I  know  it  aye. 

I  know  she  swore,  with  raging  mind. 
Her  kingdom  only  set  apart. 

There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 
lliat  could   have  gone  so  near  her 
heart; 

And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain,  — 

"She  could  not  make  the  like  again." 

Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise 
To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought, 

In  faith,  methink,  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  welU^  sought, 

Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 

To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 


»- 

HOW   NO    AGE    IS    CONTENT 
WITH  ITS  OWN  ESTATE. 

Layd  in  my  quiet  be<l  in  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head,  a  heap 
of  thoughts  appear. 


And  every  thought  did  shew  so  lyvely  in 

myne  eyes. 
That  now  I  sight,  and  then  I  smilde,  as 

cause  of  thoughts  did  ryse. 
I  saw  the  little  boy,  in  thought  how  oft 

that  he 
Did  wishe  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod,  a  tall 

young  man  to  be, 
The  young  man  eakc  that  feles  his  bones 

with  paines  opprcst 
How  he  would  be  a  riche  old  man,  to 

live  and  lye  at  rest; 
The  riche  oUle  man  that  sees  his  end 

draw  on  so  sore, 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  aggine  to  live  so 

much  the  more. 
Whereat  full  oft  I  smylde,  to  see  how  all 

those  three 
From  buy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 

would  chop  and  change  degree. 
And  musing  thus,  I  think,  the  case  is 

very  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  live  in  wo, 

doth  ever  seke  to  charfge. 
Thus  thoughtfullUs  I  lay,   I   sawe  my 

withered  skyn. 
How  it  doth  shew  my  dented  chcwcs, 

the  flesh  was  worn  so  thin. 
And  eke  my  toolhelcss  chaps,  the  gates 

of  my  right  way, 
That  opes  and  shultes,  as  I  do  speak, 

do  thus  unto  me  say  : 
The  white  and  horish  hcres,  the  messen- 
gers of  age. 
That  shew  like  lines  of  true  belief,  that 

this  life  doth  assuage, 
Biddes  thee  lay  hand,  and  feele  them 

hanging  on  thy  chin. 
The  whiche  doth  write  to  ages  past,  the 

third  now  coming  in; 
Hang  up  therefore  the  bitte,  of  thy  yong 

wanton  tyme, 
And  thou  that  therein  beaten  aft,  the 

happiest  life  defyne. 
Whereat  I  sighed,  and  sayde,  farewell 

my  wonted  toye, 
Trusse  up  thy  packe,  and  trudge  from 

me,  to  every  little  boy. 
And  tell  them  thus  from  me,  their  lime 

most  happy  i>, 
If  to  theyr   lime   they  reason   had,  t'j 

know  the  truth  of  this. 


SIR  THOMAS  IVY  ATT. 


SIR   THOMAS    WYATT. 

1503-1542- 

[l*HOMAS  WvATT,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  a  baronet  of  ancient  family,  was  born  at 
Allington  Castle,  in  Kent,  in  1503.  In  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  he  soon  became  a  conspicuous 
figure,  famous  for  his  wit,  his  learning,  his  poetical  talents,  his  linguistic  attainments,  his  skill  in 
athletic  exercises,  his  fascinating  manners  and  his  handsome  person.  From  a  courtier  he  devcl()|>c(.i 
into  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist,  and  in  the  duties  incident  to  statesmanship  and  diplonmcy  most 
of  his  life  was  passed.  He  died  at  Sherborne,  while  on  his  road  to  Falmouth,  and  was  buried  tlxM-c 
October  11,  1542.     His  poems  were  first  printed  in  Tottel's  Miscellany  in  1557.J 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SUCH  A  ONE 
AS  HE  COULD  LOVE. 

A  FACE  that  should  content  me  won- 

det'ous  well, 
Should  not  be  fatt,  but  lovely  to  behold, 
Of  lively  look  all  gricfe  for  to  rcpell 
With  right  good  grace  so  would  I  that 
,         it  should. 
Speak  without  word,  such  words  as  none 

can  tell; 
Her  tress  also  sh<mld  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  these,  perchauncc  I  might 

be  tryde 
^nd  knit  againe  with  knot  that  should 

not  slide. 


COMPLAINT  OF  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  HIS  LOVE. 

SoF.  feeble  is  the  thred  that  doth  the 

burden  slay, 
Of  my  poor  life  in  heavy  plight  that 

falleth  in  decay. 
That  but  it  have  elsewhere  some  ayde 

or  some  succours, 
The  running  spindle  of  my  fate  anon 

shall  end  his  course. 
For  since  the  unhappy  houre  that  dyd 

me  to  dejjart. 
From  my  sweet  wealc  one  only  hoape 

hath  stayed  my  life  apart, 
Which  doth  perswade  such  words  unto 

mv  sored  mvnde, 
Maintaine   thy   sclfe,  O   wofull  wight, 

Some  better  luck  to  find. 
For  though  thou  be  deprived  from  thy 

desired  sight 
Who  can  thee  tell,  if  thy  returne  before 

thy  more  delight; 
Or  who  can  tell  thy  loss  if  thou  mayst 

once  recover, 


Some  pleasant  houres  thy  wo  may  wrap, 

and  thee  defend  and  cover. 
Tl.us  in  this  trust,  as  yet  it  hath  my  life 

sustained, 
But  now  (alas)  1  see  it  faint,  and  1   by 

trust  am  trayned. 
The  tyme  dolli  flete,  and  I  see  how  the 

hours  do  bende, 
So  fast  that  I  have  scant  the  space  to 

marke  my  coming  end. 
Westward  the  sunn  from  out  the  east 

scant  shewd  his  lite, 
W^hen  in  the  west  he  hies  him  slraite 

within  the  dark  of  night 
And  comes  as  fast,  where  he  began  his 

path  awry, 
From  east  to  west,  from  west  to  east,  so 

doth  his  journey  lye. 
Thy  lyfe  so  short,  so  frayle,  that  mor- 

tall  men  lyve  here, 
Soe  great  a  weight,  so  heavy  charge  tlic 

bodves  that  we  bere. 
That  when  I  think  upon   the  distance 

and  the  space, 
That  doth  so  fane  divide  me  from  t'.:y 

dere  desired  face, 
I   know   not    how  t'attaine   tlie  wini;^s 

that  I  retpiire. 
To  lyft  me  up  that  I  might  lly  to  follow 

my  desyre. 
Thus  of  that  hope  that   doth  my  lyfe 

somethyng  susteyne, 
Alas  I  fear,  and  p.irlly  feel  full   Utile 

doth  reniaine. 
Eche  place  doth  bring  me  griefe  wlii-re 

I  doe  not  behold, 
ITiose  lively  eves  which  of  niv  tboUL'lits. 

were  wont  the  keys  to  hold. 
Those    thoughts   were    ]>lcasant    s\%cet 

whilst  1  enjoy'd  that  grace, 
My  pleasure  past,  my  ])resent  pain,  when 

I  might  well  embrace. 
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And  for  because  my  want  should  more 

my  woe  increase, 
In  watch  and  sleep  both  day  and  night 

mv  will  doth  never  cease. 

« 

That  thing  to  wishe  whereof  synce  I  did 

lose  the  sight. 
Was  never  thing  that  mought  in  ought 

my  wofull  hart  delight. 
Th*  uneasy  life  I  lead  doth  teach  me  for 

to  mete, 
The  floods,  the  seas,  the  land,  the  hills, 

that  duth  them  intermete, 
Twene  me  and  those  shene  lights  that 

wonted  for  to  clere, 
My  darked  pangs  of  cloudy  thoughts  as 

bright  as  Phcbus  sphere; 
It  teacheth  me  also,  what  was  my  pleas- 

ant  state. 
The  more  to  feele  by  such  record  how 

that  my  welth  doth  bate. 
If  such  record  (alas)  provoke  the  in- 
flamed inynde, 
WTiich  sprung  that  day  that  I  dyd  leave 

the  best  of  me  bchynde, 
If  love  forgeat  himselfe  by  length  of 

absence  let. 
Who  doth  me  guid  (O  wofull  wretch) 

unto  this  baited  net : 
Where  doth  encrease   my  care,  much 

better  were  for  me, 
As  dumm  as  stone  all  things  forgott,  still 

absent  for  to  be. 
Alas  the  clear  christall,  the  bright  tran- 

splendant  glassc, 
Doth  not  bewray  the  colours  hid  which 

underneath  it  base. 
As    doth    the     accumbred    sprite    the 

thoughtfull  throwes  discover. 
Of  teares  delyte  of  fervent  love  that  in 

our  hartes  we  cover, 
Out  by  these  eyes,  it  sheweth  that  ever- 
more delight; 
In  plaint  and  teares  to  seek  redress,  and 

eke  both  day  and  night. 
Those  kindes  of  pleasures  most  wherein 

men  s<»e  rejoice. 
To  me  they  do  redouble  still  of  stormy 

sighes  the  voice. 
For,  I  am  one  of  them,  whom  plaint 

doth  well  content. 
It   fits  me  well  my  absent  wealth  me 

semes  for  to  Isunent, 


And  with  my  teares  t*  assy  to  charge 

myne  eyes  twayne,  ^ 

Like   as   my  hart   above   the   brinffis 

fraughted  full  of  payne. 
And  for  because  thereto,  that  these  fair 

eyes  do  treate. 
Do  me  provoke,  I  will  returnc,  my  plaint 

thus  to  repeate ; 
For  there  is  nothing  els,  so  toucheth  me 

within. 
Where  they  rule  all,  and  I  alone,  nought 

but  the  case  or  skin. 
Wherefore  I  shall  returne  to  them  as 

well  or  spring, 
From  whom  descends  my  mortall  wo, 

above  all  other  thing. 
So  shall  myne  eyes  in  paine  accompany 

my  heart. 
That  were  the  guides,  that  did  it  lead  of 

love  to  feel  the  smart. 
The   crisped  gold  that  doth  surmount 

AppoUoe's  pride, 
The  lively  streames  of  pleasant  starrs  that 

under  it  doth  glydc, 
Wherein  the  beames  of  love  doe  still 

increase  theire  heatc. 
Which  yet  so  far  touch  me  to  near  in  cold 

to  make  me  sweat, 
The  wise  and  pleasant  take,  so  rare  or 

else  alone, 
That  gave  to  me  the  curties  gyft,  that 

earst  had  never  none. 
Be  far  from  nie  alas,  and  every  other 

thing, 
I  might  forbear  with  better  will,  then 

this  that  did  me  bring. 
With  plcasand  woord  and  cheer,  redress 

of  lingred  payne, 
And  wonted  oft  in  kindled  will,  to  vertue 

mc  to  trayne. 
Thus  am  I  forc'd  to  hear  and  hearken 

after  news, 
My  cor'^ort  scant,  my  large  desire  in 

doui^tful  trust  renews. 
And  yet  with  more  delight  to  move  my 

wofull  case, 
I    must  complaine  these   hands,  those 

arraes,  that  firmly  do  embrace, 
Me  from  mvself,  and  rule  the  sterne  of 

my  [n)or  life, 
The     sweet     disdaynes,    the    pleasant 

wralhes,  and  eke  the  holy  strife. 
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That  wonted  well  to  tune  in  temper  just 

^and  mete, 
TW  rajje,  that  oft  did  make  me  err  by 

furour  undiscrete. 
All  this  is  hid  from  me  A^ith  sharp  and 

ragged  hills, 
At  others  will  my  long  abode,  my  depe 

dyspayr  fulfills. 
And  of  my  hope  sometime  ryse  up  by 

some  redrcs^e, 
It  stumblelh  slraite  for  feable  faint  my 

fear  hath  such  cxcesse. 
Such  is  the  sort  of  hoape,  the  less  for 

more  desyie, 
And  yet  I  trust  c'rc  that  I  dye,  to  see 

that  1  require. 
The  resting-place  of  love,  where  virtue 

dwells  an<l  growcs, 
There  I  desire  my  weary  life  sometime 

may  take  rcjiose. 
My  song  thou  slialt  attaine,  to  find  the 

pleasant  place, 
Where  she  doth  live  by  whom  I  live,  may 

chance  to  have  this  grace. 
When  she  hath  read  and  seen,  thegriefe 

wherein  I  serve, 
Between  her  hrests  she  shall  thee  put, 

there  shall  she  thee  reserve. 
Then  tell  her,  that  I  come,  she  shall  me 

shortlv  see. 
And  if  for  waight  the  body  fayl,  the  soul 

shall  to  her  flee. 


THE  AGED  LOVER  RENOUNCETH 

LOVE. 

I  LOTHE  that  I  <lyd  love, 
In  youth  that  I  thought  swete, 
As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 
Methinks  they  are  not  mete. 

Mv  lustes  iliev  do  me  leave. 
My  fancies  all  are  fled. 
And  tract  of  time  begynnes  to  weave 
Gray  heares  u|>on  my  hed. 

For  age  with  stealing  steppes 
Hath  clawde  me  with  his  crouche. 
And  lusty  lyfe  away  she  leapes 
As  there  had  been  none  such. 

My  muse  doth  not  delight 
Me  as  she  dvd  before, 
My  band  and  pen  are  not  in  plight, 


As  they  have  been  of  yore. 

For  reason  me  denyes 
This  youthly  ydle  ryme. 
And  day  by  day  to  me  cryes, 
Leave  of  these  toy<ib  in  tyme. 

The  wrinkles  in  niv  browe, 
ITie  furrows  in  my  face. 
Say  lymping  age  will  lodge  hym  now. 
Where  youth  must  geve  him  place. 

The  harbinger  of  death, 
To  me  I  see  hiin  ride, 
The  cough,  the  cold,  the  gasping  breath 
Doth  byd  me  to  i)n>vyde 

A  pickax  and  a  >]iade 
And  eke  a  shrnw»ling  shete, 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  he  made. 
For  such  a  geaste  most  mete. 

Methinkes  I  hear  the  clarke 
That  knoles  the  carelull  knell, 
And  byddes  me  leave  my  uoful  warke, 
Ere  nature  me  conipcU. 

My  kepei-s  knit  the  knot. 
That  youth  <lid  laugh  to  skorne, 
Of  me  that  cleane  shall  be  forgot. 
As  I  had  not  been  Ixune. 

Thus  must  I  youth  gcve  up, 
Whose  badge  I  K)ng  dyd  weare, 
To  them  I  yelde  the  want«>n  cup. 
That  better  may  it  beare. 

Lo,  here  the  bare  hed  skull, 
By  whose  balde  signe  I  know, 
That  stouping  age  away  shall  pull 
Which  youthful  yeres  diil  sovve. 

For  beauty  with  her  band 
These  croked  cares  hath  wrought. 
And  shipped  me  into  the  land, 
From  whence  I  fyrst  was  brought. 

And  ye  that  byde  behinde. 
Have  ye  none  other  trust 
As  ye  of  clay  were  cast  by  kj'nd. 
So  shall  ye  WiSte  to  dust. 


THE  LONGER  LIFE    THE  MORtl 
OFEESCE. 

Thk  longer  life  the  more  offence, 
The  more  offence  the  j^re.Uer  juine, 
The  greater  i>aine  the  lesse  »let"ence. 
The  lesse  <iefeiKe  the  h's>er  gaine; 
Tlie  loss  «jf  gaine  long  yll  ilolh  trye. 
Wherefore  coiue  death  and  let  me  dye 
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The  shorter  life,  less  count  I  (inde. 
The  less  account  the  sooner  made. 
The  account  soon  made,  the  meriermind. 
The  merier  mynd  doth  thought  evade; 
Short  life  in  truth  this  thing  doth  trye, 
Wherefore  come  death  and  let  me  dye. 


(?ome  gentle  death,  the  ehhe  of  care. 
The  ebbe  of  care,  the  flood  of  life, 
The  flood  of  life,  the  joyful  fare,     ^ 
The  joyful  fare,  the  end  of  strife, 
The  end  of  strife,  that  thing  wish  1, 
Wherefore  come  death  and  let  me  die. 
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1573-1637- 

[Bom  1573;  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  (according  to  Fuller)  at  St.  John's  College, 
Camoridj^.  After  a  brief  connection  with  the  trade  of  his  step-father,  a  master  brick-layer ,  he 
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First  Folio  edition  of  his  Works,  publishel  in  1616,  included  the  Book  o{ Epigrams,  and  the  ]yric< 
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posthumously  in  16^1,  contained  the  larger  and  (as  its  name  implies)  supplementary  collection, 
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THE  SWEET  NEGLECT. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast : 
Still  to  be  poud'red,  still  perfum'd : 
I^dy,  it  is  to  be  presum'd. 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  looke,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicitie  a  grace; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  haire  as  free  : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me, 
Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art, 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 


THE  NOBLE  NATURE. 


'N 


V 


It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be 
C)r  standing   long  an  oak,  three  hun- 
dred year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere  : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night  — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 


TRUTH, 

[From  Hymeiitri ;  or,  the  Solemnities  of 
Masoue  and  Barriers  at  the  marriajje  of 
the  Larl  of  Essex,  1606.] 

Ul'<.)N  her  head  she  wears  a  crown  of 

stars, 
Throuj;h  which  her  orient  hair  waves  to 

her  waist. 
By  which    believing  mortals  hold    her 

fast, 
And  in  those  golden  cords  are  carried 

even. 
Till  with  her  breath  she  blows  ihem  up 

to  heaven. 
She  wears  a  robe  enchased  with  eagie:^' 

eyes. 
To  signify  her  sight  in  mysteries : 
Upon  each  shoulder  sits  a  milk-white 

dove. 
And  at  her  feet  do  witty  serpents  nu>vt' : 
Her  spacious  arms  do  reach  from  cast 

to  west. 
And  you  may  see  her  heart  shine  through 

her  breast. 
Her  rijjht  hand  holds  a  sun  with  burn- 
ing rays, 
Her  left  a  curious  bunch  of  golden  keysj 


With  wbich  heaven's  gates  she  locketh 

and  displays. 
A  CryMal  mircur  hangelh  at  her  hreait, 
By  which  men's  consciences  are  searched 

anil  dreaC; 
On   her   coach-wheels   llypoctisy  lies 

racked) 
And  squint-eyed  Slander  wilh  Vainglory 

Iler  bright  eyes  burn  to  diisl,  in  which 

shines  I'ate : 
An  angel  ushers  her  iriumphant  gall. 
Whilst  u'ith  her  lingers  fans  of  stars  she 

twists. 
And  wilh  them  beat*  back  Error,  clad 

Eternal  Unity  behind  her  shines, 
That  lire  and  water,  earlli  and  air  coin- 

Her  voice  is  like  a  Irumpet  lond  and 

shrill. 
Which  bids  nil  sounds  in  earth   and 

heaven  be  still. 


EPODE.1- 
Not  to  know  vice  at  all,  and  keep  tr 

Next  to  that  virtue,  is  tu  know  vice  w( 
And  her  black  sjiiic  expel. 


Which 
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Or  safe,  but  she'll  procure 
Sume  way  i.f  entrance)  wc  must  plant  o 

Of  thoughts  to  watch  and  wnrd 
At  the  eye  and  ear,  the  ports  unto  thi 
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(live  knowledge  instantly 
To  wakeful  reason,  uur  allectiuns'  king ; 

Who,  in  th'  examining. 
Will  quickly  tisle  the  treason,  and  com- 


Tis  the  securest  policy  we  have 

To  make  our  sense  unr  slave. 
But  this  true  course  is  not  einl>raced  by 

By  many?  scarce  1^  any. 
For  cither  our  nRi'ctions  du  tcIkI, 
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That  should  ring  laruiii  tn  the   heart 
iloth  ^leejii 

Or  some  gre.it  thought  diith  kec]' 
Dack  the  intelligence,  and  falsely  >»eaE£ 

They  are  base  and  idle  fears 
Whereof  the  loyal  conscience  >•<  o<iin- 

'Elius,  by  these  subtle  tr;iins 

Do  several  passionh  iiivnile  ihe  mind. 

And  strike  our  rcas.m  bUnd. 

TO    VKIJA. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  Hilhiu  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  lor:ik  for  uine. 
The  thirst  that  fiuni  the  soul  doth  rise. 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  : 
But  miglit  I  of  Jove's  nectat  su[). 

I  would  not  change  for  tliine. 


I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  uTc:iIh, 
Nut  so  much  Imtioriiig  tliee. 

As  giving  it  a  hope,  thai  there 
It  could  not  withered  be: 

Bui  thou  thereon  did^tt  onlv  biea 
And  scni'sl  it  back  tn  me. 


yEALOUSY. 
,  WRinviiF.ri  and  foolish  Jealousy, 
llowcain'st  thou  thus  to  enter  me? 

I  ne'er  was  of  thy  kind: 
Nor  have  I  yet  the  nanow  minJ 

To  vent  thai  poor  .lesiri'. 
That  others  sh.iuid  not  wiirm  them  at 
my  1^ 


■  TIk  futtuwing  u  mly  vox  cailKi  (ji 
VflTtoflhii  fine  E^iodc,  "sung  to  deep  ca 
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But  under  the  disguise  of  love, 
Thou  say'st  thou  only  cam'st  to  prove 

What  my  affections  were. 
Think'st  thou  that  love  is  helped  by  fear? 

Go,  get  thee  quickly  forth, 
Love's  sickness,  and  his  noted  want  of 
worth, 

Seek  doubting  men  to  please, 
I  ne^er  will  owe  my  health  to  a  disease. 


SONG   OF  HESPERUS. 

[From  "  CynthU's  Rcvds."] 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  /sir. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 


State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 

Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  lo  clear,  when  day  did  close. 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver : 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe  how  short  soex-er; 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  nighx. 
Goddess  excellently  bright  I 
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MICHAEL     DRAYTON. 
•  1563-163 I. 

[Michael  Dravtom  was  bom  at  HartshuII  in  Warwickshire  about  the  year  1563.  He  died  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1631,  and  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1591  he  published  The 
Hartmanjf  cf  the  Churchy  which  w.os  for  some  unknown  rcnfion  refuse<l  a  license,  and  has  never 
been  reprinted  till  recently.  It  was  followed  by  Idea  and  The  Pastorals,  »593:  Mortimer imios 
(the  Barons'  Wars),  1596  :  The  Heroical  Epistles  (one  had  been  separately  printed,  1598) ;  The 
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THE   QUEST  OF  CYNTHIA. 

What   time   the   groves  were  clad  in 
green. 
The  fields  drest  all  in  flowers, 
And  that  the  sleek -hair'd  nymphs  were 
seen 
To  seek  them  summer  bowers. 

Forth  rov'd  I  by  the  sliding  rills. 

To  find  where  Cynthia  sat. 
Whose  name  so  often  from  the  hills 

rhe  echoes  wonder'd  at. 

When  me  upon  my  quest  to  bring, 

That  pleasure  might  excel, 
The  birds  strove  which  should  sweetliest 
sing, 
The   flow'rs   which  should    sweetest 
smell. 


Long  wand'ring  in  the  wood,  said  I, 
"  O  whither's  Cynthia  gone? " 

When  soon  the  echo  doth  reply 
To  my  last  word  —  "  Go  on." 

At  length  upon  a  lofty  fir 

It  was  my  chance  to  find, 
Where  that  dear  name  most  due  to  her 

W^as  carved  upon  the  rind. 

Which  whilst  with  wonder  I  beheld, 
The  bees  their  honey  brought, 

And  up  the  carved  letters  till'd, 
As  they  with  gold  were  wrought. 

And  near  that  tree's  more  spacious  root, 
Then  looking  on  the  j^round, 

The  shape  of  her  must  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I  found. 


MrCHAEL  DRAYTON. 


Which  Kluck  tfaeie  like  a  curious  seal. 

tvi  Ihciugh  it  should  forbid 
\3%  wrclchcd  muttikls,  to  reveal 
Wh.it  uniler  il  was  hid. 

Dcsiiles,  Ihe  ftou-ecs  which  it  hod  press'd 

Ap(warcd  to  my  view 
Mote  fresh  ami  lovely  than  the  rest. 

That  in  the  meadows  grew. 

The  clear  drops,  in  the  steps  that  stood 

Of  that  delicious  girl. 
The  nymphs,  amongst  their  dainty  food, 

Drunk  for  dissolved  pearl. 

The  yitldinc  sand,  where  she  had  trod, 
I'n'oucli'ii  vet  with  the  wind, 

By  the  fair  po'slure  plainly  stiew'd 
Where  I  might  Cynthia  lind. 

When  on  upon  my  waylcss  walk 

A*  my  deiurcs  me  draw, 
I  Uke  a  madman  fell  to  talk 

With  everything  I  saw. 

I  ask'd  some  lilies,  "  Whv  so  white 
Thev  from  their  fellonii  were?" 

Whoa'nswcrM  me. " Th.iU:ynthia's right 
Had  ninile  them  took  so  clear." 

1  ask'd  It  tioililing  violet,  "  Why 

It  sadly  hung  the  head?" 
It  lolil  nie,  "(Cynthia  late  past  by," 

Too  soon  from  it  that  fled. 

A  lied  of  ruses  saw  I  there, 
bewitching  with  their  grace, 

Besides  so  w.indVous  sweet  they  were. 
That  they  [nrfum'J  the  place. 

1  of  a  shrill)  of  those  iti(|uir'd, 

l>um  othi-rs  of  thai  kind. 
Who  uiili  suih  lirtne  Ihem  inspir'd? 

It  aiiswei'd  (to  my  mind;  : 

''As  the  base  lieniluck  were  we  such. 
The  puisoned'st  weed  that  grows. 

Till  (Jynthia.  by  her  giidtike  touch, 
Transfurm'il  us  lo  the  roau. 


At  length  1  on  a  fountain  light. 

Whose  brim  with  pinks  m.is  platted, 
The  bank  with  daffodillies  dighl 

With  grass  like  sleeve  was  matted ; 

When  1  demanded  of  that  w  ell 
What  jmw'r  freijiientcd  there; 

Desiring  it  would  plcaiie  to  tell 
What  name  it  us'd  to  l>car ; 

It  (old  mc,  "It  was  Cynthui's  own. 
Within  whose  cheerful  brims. 

Thai  curious  nymph  bail  oh  been  known 
To  baihe  her  snowy  limbs; 

"Since  when  th.it  water  had  the  pow"!: 
Lost  maidenhoods  tu  risl>)re 

An.i  make  one  twenty  in  an  hour. 
Of  jEson's  age  Iwfute," 

And  told  me,  "That  the  bottom  clear. 

Now  lay'd  with  many  a  fell 
Of  seeii  pearl,  e'ei  she  bath'd  her  there 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet : 

"  As  when  she  from  the  water  came 

Where  first  she  touch'.l  llif  mould, 
In  I>a1ls  the  )>eople  made  the  same 

When  chance  me  lo  an  arbour  led, 

Whereas  I  might  behold: 
Two  blest  elysiums  in  one  ste.1. 

The  less  the  great  infold; 

The  place  which  she  had  chascn  out 

Herself  In  to  repose  : 
Had  they  come  down  the  Rods  no  doulH 

TTie  very  same  had  chose. 

The  wealthy  Spring  yet  never  bote 


The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay. 
Like  friends  did  all  embrace: 

And  their  large  branches  did  dispiaj. 
To  cano|>y  the  place. 


MfCHAEL  DRAYTON, 
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Wlicre  she  like  Venus  doth  appear 

Upon  a  rosy  bed; 
As  lilies  the  soft  pillows  were, 

Whereon  she  lay'd  her  head. 

Heav'n  on  her  shape  such  cost  bestow'd, 
And  with  such  bounties  blest, 

No  limb  of  hers  but  might  have  made 
A  goddess  at  the  least. 

The  flies  bv  chance  mesh'd  in  her  hair, 
By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 

From  her  clear  eye?},  rich  jewels  were, 
Thev  so  like  diamonds  shone. 

The  meanest  weed  the  soil  there  bare, 

Her  breath  did  so  refine, 
That  it  with  woodbine  durst  compare. 

And  eke  the  eglantine. 

The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 

The  evening  had  distill'd. 
To  pure  rose-water  turned  was, 

The  shades  with  sweets  that  fiU'd. 

The  winds  were  hash'd,  no  leaf  so  small 

At  all  was  seen  to  stir : 
Whilst  tuning  to  the  waters'  fall 

The  small  birds  sing  to  her. 

Where  she  too  quickly  me  espies. 

When  I  too  plainly  see 
A  thousand  cupids  from  her  eyes 

Shoot  all  at  once  at  me. 

•*  Into  these  secret  shades  (quoth  sTie) 
How  dar'st  thou  be  so  bold 

To  enter,  consecrate  to  me, 
Or  touch  this  hallowed  mould? 

•*  Those  words  (quoth  she)  I  can  pro- 
nounce, 

W^hich  to  that  8ha])e  can  bring 
Thee,  which  that  hunter  had,  who  once 

Saw  Dian  in  the  spring.* 


»» 


**  Bright  nymph  (again  I  thus  reply), 

This  cannot  me  afright : 
I  had  rather  in  thy  presence  die, 

Than  live  out  of  thy  sight. 

*'  I  first  upon  the  mountains  high 
Built  altars  to  thy  name. 


And  grav*d  it  on  the  rocki  thereby. 
To  propagate  thy  fame. 

"  I  taught  the  shepherds  on  the  downs 

Of  thee  to  form  their  lays : 
Twas  I  that  fiU'd  the  neighboring  townt 

With  ditties  of  thy  praise. 

"  Thy  colors  I  devisM  with  care. 
Which  were  unknown  before : 

Which  since  that  in  their  braided  hair 
The  nymphs  and  sylvans  wore. 

"  Transform  mc  to  what  shape  you  can, 

I  pass  not  what  it  be : 
Yea,  what  most  hateful  is  to  man. 

So  I  may  follow  thee." 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 

I  in  her  eyes  mijjlii  view. 
(Quoth  she),  **  Mi)st  welcome  to  these 
woods 

Too  mean  for  one  so  true. 

"  Here  from  the  hateful  world  we'll  live, 

A  den  of  mere  dcspight : 
To  idiots  only  that  doth  give, 

Which  be  for  solu  delight. 

"To  people  the  infernal  pit, 

That  more  and  more  dolh  strive; 
Where  onlv  viilanv  is  wit, 

^  *»  ' 

And  devils  only  thrive. 

"  Whose  viiencss  us  shall  never  awe : 
But  here  <mr  S]>(>rts  shall  l)e 

Such  as  the  golden  world  lirst  saw, 
Most  innocent  and  free. 

"  Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow, 
We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill : 

The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know, 
Wh'ch  cures  and  which  can  kill. 

"  The  waxen  palace  of  the  bee, 

We  seeking  will  surprise. 
The  curious  workmanshij)  to  see 

Of  her  full-laden  thighs. 

"  We'll  suck  the  sweets  out  of  the  comb; 

And  make  the  gods  repine, 
As  they  do  feast  in  Jove's  j^rcat  room, 

To  see  with  what  we  dine. 
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Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall. 
We'll  lick  the  syrup'd  leaves. 
And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall 
To  this  upon  the  greaves. 

"  The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here, 
Her  mossy  dray  that  makes. 

And  laugh  to  see  the  dusty  deer 
Come  bounding  o'er  the  brakes. 

••  The  spider's  web  to  watch  we'll  stand. 

And  when  it  takes  the  bee, 
We'll  help  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand 

The  innocent  to  free. 

**  Sometime  we'll  angle  at  the  brook. 

The  freckled  trout  to  take, 
With  silken  worms  and  bait  the  hooks 
.    Which  him  our  prey  shall  make. 

•*  Of  meddling  with  such  subtle  tools. 

Such  dangers  that  enclose, 
The  moral  is,  that  painted  fools 

Are  caught  with  silken  shews. 

*•  And  when  the  moon  doth  once  appear, 
We'll  trace  the  lower  grounds. 

When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds. 

"  And  have  a  flock  of  turtle  doves, 

A  guard  on  us  to  keep. 
As  witness  of  our  honest  loves, 

To  watch  us  till  we  sleep." 

Which  spok^?,  I  fell  such  holy  fires 

To  oversprcarl  my  breast, 
As  lent  life  to  my  chaste  desires, 

And  gave  me  endless  rest. 

By  Cynthia  thus  do  I  subsist. 
On  earth  heaven's  only  pride; 

Let  her  be  mine,  and  let  who  list 
Take  all  the  world  beside. 


TO  HIS   COY  LOVE. 

t  PRAY  thee  love,  love  me  no  more, 
Call  huiiic  the  heart  you  jifave  me, 

I  ))ul  in  vain  that  saint  adore, 
That  can,  but  will  not  save  me : 


These  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served? 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight, 

For  pleasure  to  be  starved. 

Show  me  no  more  those  snowy  breastS: 

With  azure  rivers  branched, 
Where  whilst  my  eye  with  plenty  feasts, 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  stanched. 
O  Tantalus,  thy  j)ains  ne'er  tell. 

By  me  thou  art  prevented; 
Tis  nothing  to  be  plnguM  in  hell. 

But  thus  in  heaven  tormented. 

Clip  me  no  more  in  those  dear  anns, 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me; 
O,  these  are  but  too  powerful  charms. 

And  do  but  more  enthral  me. 
But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown, 

In  all  this  coyle  about  tlice; 
Come,  nice  thing,  let  thy  heart  alone. 

I  cannot  live  without  thee. 


LOVE'S  FAREWELL. 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss 
and  part, — 
Nay  I  have  done,  yt)u  get  no  more  of 
me; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea  glad  with  all  my 
heart, 
'ITiat  thus  so   cleanly  I    myself  can 
free; 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows. 
And  when  we  meet  at  any  lime  again. 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  hr^i^^'s 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at   the  last  gasp  of  love's  latest 
breath. 
When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speech- 
less lies. 
When  faitli  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of 
death. 
And  innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 

—  Now  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have 

given  him  over, 
From  death   to  life  thou  might  st  him 

yet  recover  I 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
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THE  BATTLE    OF  AGINCOURT, 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France 
When  we  our  sails  advance, 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  will  tarry; 
But  putting  to  the  main, 
At  Kaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  martial  train, 

Landed  King  Harry. 

And  taking  many  a  fort, 
Fumbh'd  in  warlike  sort 
March'd  toward  Agincourt 

In  happy  hour; 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  that  stop'd  his  way. 
Where  the  French  gen'ral  lay 

W^ith  all  his  power. 

Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
King  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide 

To  the  King  sending; 
Which  he  neglects  the  while. 
As  ftoTVi  a  nation  vile 
Yet  with  an  angry  smile, 

Their  fall  portending. 

And  turning  to  his  men. 
Quoth  our  brave  Henry  then, 
Though  they  to  one  be  ten, 

Be  not  amazed. 
Yet,  have  we  well  begun, 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sim 

By  fame  been  raised. 

And  for  myself,  quoth  he. 
This  my  full  rest  shall  be, 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me. 

Nor  more  esteem  me. 
Victor  I  will  remain. 
Or  on  this  earth  lie  slain, 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

Loss  to  redeem  me. 

Poictiers  and  Cressy  tell. 
When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 
Under  oar  swords  they  fell. 
No  less  our  skill  is, 


Than  when  our  grandsire  great. 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
By  many  a  warlike  feat, 
Lop'd  the  French  lilies. 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread. 
The  eager  vanward  led; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped. 

Amongst  his  henchman. 
Excester  had  the  rear, 
A  braver  man  not  there, 
O  Lord  how  hot  they  were 

On  the  false  Frenchmen ! 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone, 
Armor  on  armor  shone, 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan 

To  hear,  was  wonder; 
That  with  cries  they  make. 
The  very  earth  did  shake, 
Trimipet  to  trumpet  spake. 

Thunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham, 
Which  did  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces; 
When  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm  suddenly. 
The  English  archery 

Stuck  the  French  horses. 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong. 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long. 
That  like  to  serf>ents  stung 

Piercing  the  weather; 
None  from  his  fellow  starts. 
But  playing  manly  parts. 
And  like  true  English  hearts, 

Stuck  close  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  thr«i 
And  forth  their  bilbows  drew. 
And  on  the  French  they  flew; 

Not  one  was  tardy; 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent. 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent, 
Down  the  French  peasants  went. 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

This  while  our  noble  king, 
His  broad  sword  brandishing. 
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Down  the  French  host  did  ding, 

As  to  o'erwhehn  it; 
And  many  a  deep  wound  lent. 
His  arms  with  blood  besprent 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 

Bruised  his  helmet. 

Glo'ster,  that  duke  so  good, 
Next  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  famous  P'ngland  stood. 

With  his  brave  brother, 
Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright. 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight. 
Yet  in  that  furious  fight 

Scarce  such  another. 

"Warwick  in  blood  did  wade, 
Oxford  the  foe  invade, 
And  cruel  slaughter  made. 

Still  as  they  ran  up; 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply, 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby 
Bear  them  right  doughtily, 

Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

Ui>on  St.  Crispin's  day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 
W^hich  fame  di<l  not  delay. 

To  England  to  carrj'; 
O  when  shall  Englishmen 
With  Bdch  acts  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry? 


SONNET. 

Love  in  a  humor  play'd  the  prodigal. 

And  bade  mv  senses  to  a  solemn  feast; 

Vet  more  to  grace  the  company  withal, 

Invites  ray  heart  to  be  the  chicfest  guest : 

No  other  drink  would  serve  this  glut- 
ton's turn 

But  precious  tears  distilling  from  mine 
cyne, 

Which  with  my  sighs  this  epicure  doth 
burn, 

Quaffing  carouses  in  this  costly  wine; 

Where,  in  his  cups  o'crcome  with  foul 
excess, 

Straightways  he  plays  a  swaggering  ruf* 
fian's  part, 


And  at  the  banquet  in  his  drunkennesi. 
Slew  his  dear  friend,  my  kind  and  truest 
heart : 
A  gentle  warning  (friends)  thus  may 

you  see, 
What*  tis  to  keep  a  drunkard  company. 


LOVE  BANISHED  HEAVEN. 

SONNET. 

Love  banish'd  heaven,  in  earth  was  held 
in  scorn, 

Wand'ring  abroad  in  neeil  and  beggary; 

And  wanting  friends,  though  of  a  god- 
dess born, 

Yet  crav'd  the  alms  of  such  as  passed 
by : 

I,  like  a  man  devout  and  charitable. 

Clothed  the  naked,  lodg'd  this  wand'ring 
guest, 

W^ith  sighs  and  tears  still  furnishing  his 
table, 

With  what  might  make  the  miserable 
blest; 

But  this  ungrateful,  for  my  good  desert, 

Entic'd  my  thoughts  against  mc  to  con- 
spire, 

Who  gave   consent  to  steal  away   my 
heart, 

And  set  my  breast  his  lodging  on  a  fire. 
Well,  well,  my  friends,  when  beggars 

grow  thus  bold, 
No  marvel  then  though  charity  grow 
cold. 


SONNET. 

If  he,  from  heaven  that  filch'd  that  liT- 

ing  fire, 
Condemn'd  by  Jove  to  endless  torment  be, 
I  greatly  marvel  how  you  slill  go  free. 
That  far  beyond  Prometheus  did  aspire: 
The  fire  he  stole,  although  t)f  heavenly 

kind, 
W^hich  from  above  he  craftily  did  take. 
Of  lifeless  clo<ls,  us  living  men  to  make, 
He  did  l:)estow  in  temper  of  the  mind : 
But  you  broke  into  heav'n's  immortal 

store, 


^ILUAM  DRUMMOND, 
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Wliere  virtue, honor, wit,  and  beauty  lay; 
Which  taking  thence  you  have  escaped 

away. 
Vet  stand  as  free  as  e*er  you  did  before : 
Yet  old  Prometheus  punish'd  for  his 

rape: 
Thus  poor  thieves  suffer,  when  the 
greater  *scape. 


KING  HENRY  TO  FAIR 
ROSAMOND, 

The  little  flowers  dropping  their  honey'd 

dew. 
Which  (as  thou  writ'st)  do  weep  upon 

thy  shoe. 
Not  for  thy  fault  (sweet  Rosamond)  do 

moan. 
Only  lament  that  thou  so  soon  art  gone : 
For  if  thy  foot  touch  hemlock  as  it  goes, 
That  hemlock's  made  far  sweeter  than 

the  rose. 


My  camp  resounds  with  fearful  shocks 

of  war, 
Yet  in  my  breast  more  dang'rous  con- 
flicts are; 
Yet  is  my  signal  to  the  battle's  sound 
The  blessed  name  of  beauteous  Rosa 

mond. 
Accursed  be  that  heart,  that  tongue,  that 

breath, 
Should  think,  should  speak,  or  whisper 

of  thy  death : 
For  in  one  smile  or  lower  from  thy  sweet 

eye 
Consists  my  life,  my  hope,  my  victory. 
Sweet  Woodstock,  where  my  Rosamond 

doth  rest. 
Be  blest  in  her,  in  whom  thy  king  is 

blest : 
For  though  in  France  awhile  my  body 

be, 
My  heart  remains   (dear  paradise)   in 

thee. 
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SUMMONS  TO  LOVE, 

Phoebus,  arise ! 

And  paint  the  sable  skies 

With  azure,  white,  and  red : 

Rouse  Memnon's  mother  from  her  Ti- 

thon*s  bed 
That  she  may  thy  career  with  roses 

spread: 


The  nightingales  thy  coming  each  where 

sing: 
Make  an  eternal  spring ! 
Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  lieth 

dead; 
Spread  ^orth  thy  golden  hair 
In   larger  locks  than  thou  wast   wont 

l>efore, 
And  emperor-like  decore 
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With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair : 
Chase  hence  the  ugly  night 
Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glo- 
rious light. 

—  This  is  that  happy  mom, 
That  day,  long-wished  day 
Of  all  my  life  so  dark, 

(If  cruel  stars  have  not  my  ruin  sworn 
And  fates  my  hopes  betray), 
Which,  purely  white,  deserves 
An  everlasting  diamond  should  it  mark. 
This  is  the  morn  should  bring  unto  this 

grove 
My  Ix)ve,  to  hear  and  recompense  my 

love. 
Fair  King,  who  all  preserves, 
But  show  thy  blushing  beams. 
And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 
Shalt  sec  than  those  which  by  Pen6us* 

streams 
Did  once  thy  heart  surprise. 
Now,    Flora,    deck    thyself    in    fairest 

guise: 
If  that  ve  winds  would  hear 
A  voice  surpassing  far  Amphion's  lyre, 
Your  furious  chiding  stay; 
Let  Zephyr  only  breathe, 
And  with  her  tresses  play. 

—  The  winds  all  silent  are. 
And  Phoebus  in  his  chair 
Ensaffroning  sea  and  air 
Makes  vanish  every  star ; 
Night  like  a  drunkard  reels 

Beyond  the  hills,  to  shun  his  flaming 

wheels : 
The  fields  with  flowers   are   deck'd   in 

every  hue, 
The   clouds  with  orient   gold   spangle 

their  blue; 
Here  is  the  pleasant  place  — 
And  nothing  wanting  is,  save  She,  alas ! 


TO  A  NIGHTINGALE, 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early 

hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  pres- 
ent are, 


Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet- 
smelhng  flowers: 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy 
lK)wers 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  de- 
clare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not 
spare,  — 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low- 
ers. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy 
songs 

(Attired  in  .sweetness)  sweetly  is  not 
driven 

Quite  to  forget  Earth's  turmoils,  spites 
and  wrongs, 

And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to 
Heaven? 

Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind 
dost  raise 

To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels' 
lays. 


THE  LESSONS  OF   NATURE, 

Ok  this  fair  volume  which  we  World  do 

name, 
If  we  the  sheets  and  leaves  could  turn 

with  care, 
Of  hmi  who  it  corrects,  and  did  it  frame. 
We  clear  might  read  the  art  and  wisdom 

rare: 

Find  out  his  power  which  wildest  pow- 
ers doth  tame, 

Ilis  providence  extending  everywhere, 

Ilis  justice  which  proud  rebels  doth  not 
spare. 

In  every  page,  no  period  of  the  same. 

But  silly  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 
Well  pleased  with  color'd  vellum,  leaves 

of  gold, 
Fair  dangling  ribbands,  leaving  what  u 

best, 
On  the  great  writer's  sense  ne'er  taking 

hold; 

Or  if  by  chance  we  stay  our  minds  on 

aught, 
It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  >\TOUght 
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A   GOOD   THAT  NEVER  SATIS- 
FIES THE  MIND. 

A  GOOD  that  never  satisfies  the  mind, 
A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flow'rs, 
A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall,  that  runs 

combin'd 
A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thought  made 

ours. 
An  honor  that  more  Bckle  is  than  wind, 
A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 
A  treasury  which  bankrupt  time  devours, 


A   knowledge    than    grave    ignorance 

more  blind, 
A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command, 
A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream, 
A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and 

land, 
A  servile  lot,  deck'd  with  a  pompous 

name, 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here 

below. 
Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors 

know. 


>}»C<x- 


JOHN     DONNE. 
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SONG. 

Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go 
For  weariness  of  thee. 

Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 
A  fitter  love  for  me; 

But  since  that  I 

Must  die  at  last,  'tis  best 

Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 
By  feigned  deaths  to  die. 

Yesternight  the  Sun  went  hence, 
And  yet  is  here  to-day. 

He  hath  no  desire  nor  sense. 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way; 
Then  fear  not  me, 

But  believe  that  I  shall  make 

Hastier  journeys,  since  I  take 
More  wings  and  spurs  than  he. 

O,  how  feeble  is  man's  power. 
That  if  good  fortune  fall, 

Cannot  ado  another  hour. 
Nor  a  lost  hour  recall ! 


But  con"ie  bad  chance, 
And  we  join  to't  our  strength, 
And  we  teach  it  art  and  length, 
Itself  o'er  us  t'  advance. 

When    thou    sigh'st   thou    sigh'st   not 
wind, 
But  sigh'st  my  soul  away; 
When  thou  weep'st  unkindly  kind, 
My  life's  blood  doth  decay. 
It  cannot  be 
That  thou  lov'st  me,  as  thou  say'st; 
If  in  thine  my  life  thou  waste, 
Thou  art  the  life  of  me. 

Let  not  thy  divining  heart 

Forelhink  me  anv  ill, 
Destiny  may  take  my  part 

And  may  thy  fears  fulfil; 
But  think  that  we 
Are  but  laid  aside  to  sleep : 
They  who  one  another  keep 

Alive,  ne'er  parted  he. 


I» 
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FROAf  ''VERSES  TO   SIR  HENRY 
WOTTONr 

Be  then  thine  own  home,  and  in  thyself 

dwell ; 
Inn    anywhere;     continuance    maketh 

Hell. 
And  seeing  the  snail,  which  everywhere 

doth  roam, 
Carr>'ing  his  own  house  still,  is  still  at 

home : 
Follow  (for  he's  easy  pac'd)  this  snail, 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy 

jail. 
But  in  the  world's  sea  do  not  like  cork 

sleep 
Upon  the  water's  face,  nor  in  the  deep 
Sink  like  a  lead  without  a  line :  but  as 
Fishes   glide,  leaving   no   print   where 

they  pass. 
Nor  making  sound,  so  closely  thy  course 

gu; 
Let  men  dispute  whether  thou  breathe 

or  no: 
Only  in  this  be  no  Galenist.    To  make 
Court's  hot  ambitions  wholesome,  do  not 

take 
A  dram  of  country's  dulness;  do  not  add 
Correctives,  but  as  chymics  purge  the 

bad. 
But,  sir,  I  advise  not  you,  I  rather  do 
Say  o'er  those  lessons  which  1  learn 'd 

of  y»>u : 
Whom,  free  from   Germany's  schisms, 

and  lightness 
Of  France,  and  fair  Italie's  faithlessness. 


Having  from  these  suck'd  all  they  hao 

of  worth 
And  brought  home  that  faith  which  you 

carry 'd  forth, 
I  throughly  love :  but  if  myself  I've  won 
To  know  my  rules,  I  have,  and  you  have, 

Donne. 


THE  uMESSAGE. 

Send  home  my  long  stray'd  eyes  to  me, 

Which,  oh  !  too  long  have  dwelt  on  thee: 

But  if  they  there  have  learned  such  ill, 

Such  forc'd  fashions 

And  false  passions. 

That  they  be 

Made  by  thee 

Fit  for  no  good  sight,  keep  them  still. 

.Send  home  my  harmless  heart  again. 

Which  no  unworthy  thought  could  stain; 

But  if  it  be  taught  by  thine 

To  make  jestings 

Of  protestings. 

And  break  both 

W^ord  and  oath. 

Keep  it  still,  'tis  none  of  mine. 

Yet  send  me  back  my  heart  and  eyes. 

That  I  may  know  and  see  thy  lies. 

And  mny  laugh  and  joy  when  thou 

Alt  in  anguish. 

And  dost  languish 

For  some  one 

That  will  none, 

Or  prove  as  false  as  thou  dost  now. 


-'*o\*i^'Oo- 


SIR    EDWARD    DYER. 

155O-1607. 

[BoKN  about  1550.  .It  Sharpham,   near  Glastonbur>' ;    educated  at  Balliol   Cullege,   Oxford; 
«mbaK>ador  to  Denmark,  1589;  Knighted,  i5v)6;  died,  1607.] 


TO  PHHJJS    THE  FAIR  SHEP- 
HERDESS. 

My  Phillis  hath  the  morning  Sun, 

At  lir-^t  to  liKjk  upon  her: 
And  Phillis  hath  morn-waking  birds, 

Her  rising  slili  to  honor. 


My  Phillis  hath  -prime  feathered  flow- 
ers, 

Thai  smile  when  she  trends  *)n  them: 
.\nd  Phillis  hath  a  g.illant  ilock 

That  leaps  since  she  doth  own  them. 
But  Philli>  hath  too  hnr<l  a  heart, 

Alas,  that  she  should  have  it ! 
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It  yields  no  mercy  to  desert 
Nor  grace  to  those  that  crave  it 

Sweet  Sun,  when  thou  look'st  on, 

Pray  her  regard  my  moan ! 
Sweet  birds  when  you  sing  to  her 

To  yield  some  pity  woo  her ! 
Sweet  flowers  that  she  treads  on. 

Tell  her,  her  beauty  dreads  one. 
And  if  in  Ufe  her  love  she  nill  agree  me, 
Plray  her  l)efore  I  die,  she  will  come  see 
me. 


MY  MIND  TO  ME  A  KINGDOM  IS. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 
Such  present  joys  therein  1  find, 

That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind : 

Though  much  I  want  which  most  would 
have. 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

No  princely  pomp,  no  wealthy  store, 
No  force  to  win  the  victory, 

No  wilv  wit  to  salve  a  sore. 
No  shape  to  feed  a  loving  eye; 

To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall : 

For  why?     My  mind  doth  serve  for  all. 

I  sec  how  plenty  [surfeits]  oft. 
And  hasty  climl>ers  soon  do  fall; 

I  see  that  those  which  are  aloft 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all; 

They  get  with  toil,  they  keep  with  fear; 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 


Content  to  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice; 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway; 

Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies : 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  biing. 

Some  have  loo  much,  yet  still  do  crave ; 

I  little  have,  and  seek  no  more. 
They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they 
have. 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store; 
They  poor,  I  rich;   they  beg,  I  give; 
They  lack,  1  leave;   they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss; 

I  grudge  not  at  another's  pain; 
No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss; 

My  state  at  one  doth  still  remain : 
I  fear  no  foe,  I  fawn  no  friend; 
I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  my  end. 

Some  weigh  their  pleasure  by  their  lust. 
Their  wisdom  by  llieir  rage  of  will; 

Their  treasure  is  their  onlv  trust; 
A  cloaked  craft  their  store  of  skill : 

But  all  the  pleasure  that  I  tind 

Is  to  maintain  a  quiet  mind. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease : 
My   conscience   clear   my   chief  de- 
fence ; 

I  neither  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  deceit  to  breed  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live;   thus  will  I  die; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I ! 


-oo>9{o<»- 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS, 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven?  And  is 
there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures 
base, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils 
move? 

There  is :  —  else  much  more  wretched 
were  the  case 

Of  men  than  beasts :  but  O !  th'  exceed- 
ing grace 

Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures 
so, 

And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  em- 
brace, 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  foe ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions 

cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  foul  Hcnds  to  aid  us  militant ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly 

ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about 

us  ])I<int; 
And  all  fur  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have 

such  regard? 


USA  AND    THE  LION, 

One  day,  ni};h  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasiy  ])cast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did 

lav 
In  secret  shadow,   far  from  all  men's 

sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  lillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside:    her  angePs 

face, 


As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined 
bright. 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  hea- 
venly grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood: 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greed- 

iiy. 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender 

corse: 
But  to  the  ])rcy  when  as  he  drew  more 

nigh, 
His  bloo<ly  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his 

furious  force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet. 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning 

tongue; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weeL 
O   how   can   beauty   master    the    most 

strong, 
And    simple     truth    subdue    avenging 

wrong ! 
Whose  yielded   i)ride   and  proud   sub- 
mission, 

Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had 
marked  long. 

Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compas- 
sion; 

And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure 
aff'ection. 

*'  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,** 
Quoth  she,  **  his  princely  puissance  doth 

abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  docs 

vield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  pricked,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate :— 
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»at  he,  roy  lion,  and  my  noble  lord, 
low  ddes  he  Bnd  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
ler,   that   him    lov'd,   and   ever  most 

adored 
Ls  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  me 

abhorred?" 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of 

her  plaint, 
TIThich  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbor 

wood; 
ind,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
rhe  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood; 
Vith  pity  calmed,  down  fell  his  angry 

niood. 
kt  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her 

pain, 
Lrose  the  virgin  bom  of  heavenly  brood, 
Lnd  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
'o  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she 

might  attain. 

Tic  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

{nt  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong 
guard 

)f  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

)f  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes 
hard : 

jtill,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both 
watch  and  ward; 

Lnd,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  dili- 
gent, 

Vith  humble  scr\ice  to  her  will  pre- 
pared: 

■"rem  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commande- 
ment, 

lnd  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her 
intent. 


SWEET  IS  THE  ROSE, 

WEST  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a 

brcre; 
•weet    is    the   Juniper,  but    sharp    his 

bough; 
Iweet   is   the   eglantine,  but    pricketh 

near; 
>weet  b  the  firbloom,  but  his  branches 

rough; 
»veet   is   the   Cyprus,   but  his   rind  is 

tough; 


Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 
Sweet  is  the  broom  flower,  but  yet  sour 

enough ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill ; 
So,  every  sweet,  with  sour  is  tempered 

still, 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more : 
For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  account  of  little  pain, 
That  endless  pleasure  dull  unto  me  gain. 


T 


THE  HERMITAGE, 

A  LITTLE  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro  :  a  little  wide 
There  was  an  holy  chapel  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  hermit  duly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  .ind  eventide ; 
Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play. 
Which   from  a  sacred  fountain  welled 
forth  alway. 


THE  RED   CROSS  KNIGHT. 

A  GENTLE  knight  was  pricking  on  the 

plain, 
Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did 

remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field; 
Vet   arms  till  that  time  did  he  never 

wield : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming 

bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  scein'd,  and  fair  did 

sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  guists  and  fierce 

encuuntcrs  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he 

lx)rc, 
The   dear    remembrance    of  his   dying 

Lord, 
For   whose    sweet    sake    that    glorious 

badge  he  wore, 
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And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help 

he  had. 
Right,  faithful,  true  he  was  in  deed  and 

word : 
But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn 

sad : 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was 

ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  l)ond, 
That  greatest  Ciloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  Queen  of  Faery 

Lond) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to 

have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did 

crave. 
And   ever,  as  he  rode,  his   heart  ^id 

yearn 
To  prove  his  puissmcc  in  ba^lc  brave; 
Upon  his  ioc^  and  his  new  f«»rce  to  learn ; 
Upon  his   foe,  a  dragon   horrible  and 

stern. 


TJ/E    TR(/E    \VO.\fAX. 

Thrice  happy  she  that  is  so  well  assur'd 
Unto  herself,  and  settled  so  in  heart. 
That  neither  will  for  better  be  allur'd, 
Ne  fears  to  worse  with  any  chance  to 

start, 
But  like  a  steady  ship  doth  strongly  part 
The  raging  waves,  and  keeps  her  course 

aright ; 
Ne  ought  for  tempest  doth  from  it  de- 
part, 
Ne  ought  for  fairer  weather's  false  de- 

light. 
Such  self-assurance   need   not  fear  the 

spighl 
Of    grudging    foes,   no    favor    seek   of 

friends; 
But   in    the    stay   of  her    own    stedfast 

might. 
Neither  to  one  herself  or  other  bends. 
Most  happy  she  that  most  assur'd  doth 

rest, 
But  he  most  happy  who  such  one  loves 

best. 


THE  SEASONS, 

So  forth  issued  the  Seasons  of  the  year; 

First  lusty  Spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  and 
flowers 

That  freshly  budded,  and  new  blossoms 
did  bear. 

In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built 
their  bowers. 

That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  para- 
mours; 

And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear. 

And  on  his  head  (as  lit  for  warlike 
stours) 

A  gilt  engraven  morion  he  did  wear. 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did 
him  fear. 


Then  came  the  jolly  Summer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  ca.ssock  colored  green 
That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light. 
And  on  his  head  a  garland  well  beseen 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chafed 

been. 
The  sweat  did  drop,  and  in  his  hand  he 

bt)re 
A  bow  and  shaft,  as  he  in  forest  green 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  boar. 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs,  ys\\h 

labor  heated  sore. 

Then  came  the  Autumn,  all  in  yellow 
clad. 

As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plenteous 
store. 

Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh, 
full  glad 

That  he  had  banished  Hunger,  which 
to  fore 

Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore; 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  en- 
roled 

With  ears  of  corn  of  every  sort,  he  bore, 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold. 

To  reaj)  the  ri[>ene<l  fruits  the  which  the 
earth  had  yolil. 

Lastly  came  Winter,  clothed  all  in  frizc. 
Chattering  Ins  teeth  for  cold   that  did 

him  chill, 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath 

did  freeze, 
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And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  pur- 
pled bill 

As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distil; 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held. 

With  \Fhich  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed 
still. 

For  he  was  faint  with  cold  and  weak 
with  eld 

That  scarce  his  loosed  limbs  he  able  was 
to  weld. 


LOVE  IN  ABSENCE, 

Like  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  bough 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her 

mate. 
And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishful 

vow 
For  his  return,  that  seems  to  linger  late; 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate. 
Mourn  to  myself  (he  al>sence  of  my  love. 
And  wandering  here  and  there  all  deso- 
late. 
Seek   with   my    plaints  to   match   that 

mournful  dove. 
Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth 

hove 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  own  joyous 

sight. 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  god  and  man 

can  move, 
In  her  unsp>otted  pleasance  to  delight : 
Dark  is  my  day  whiles  her  fair  light  I 

miss. 
And  dead  my  life,  that  wants  such  lively 

bliss. 


ASTROPHEL    (S/R  PHILIP  SID- 
NEY), 

"  Woods,   hills,   and    rivers,    now   arc 

desolate, 
Sith  he  is  gone,  the  which  them  all  did 

grace; 
And  all  the  fields  do  wail  their  widow 

state, 
Sith  death  their  fairest  flower  did  late 

deface : 
The  fairest  flower  i'l  field  that  ever  grew 
Was  Astrophcl ;  that  was  we  all  may  rue . 


'*What  cruel  hand  of  cursed  foe  un- 
known 

Hath  cropt  the  stalk  which  bore  so  fair 
a  flower? 

Untimely  cropt,  before  it  well  were 
grown, 

And  clean  defaced  in  untimely  hour; 

Great  loss  to  all  that  ever  him  did  see. 

Great  loss  to  all,  but  greatest  loss  to  me. 

"  Break  now  your  girlonds,  O  ye  shep- 
herds' losses ! 
Sith  the  fair  flower  whi:h  them  adorn'd 

is  gone; 
The  flower  which  them  adorn'd  is  gone 

to  ashes. 
Never  again  let  lass  put  girlond  on  : 
Instead  of  girlond  wear  sad  cypress  now, 
And  bitter  elder  broken  from  the  bough. 

"  Ne  ever  sing  the  love-lays  which  he 

made; 
Who  ever  made  such  lavs  of  iovc  as  he? 
Ne  ever  read  the  riddles  which  he  said 
Unto   yourselves   to   make   you   merry 

glee: 
Your  merry  glee  is  now  laid  all  abed, 
Your  meny  maker  now,  alas!  is  dead. 

*•  Death,  the  dcvourer  of  all  world's  de- 

light. 
Hath  robbed  you,  and  reft  fro  me  my 

joy; 

lioth  you  and  me,  and  all  the  world,  he 

quite 
Hath  robb'd   of  joyance,  and  left  sad 

annov. 
Joy  of  the  world,  and  shepherds'  pride 

was  he; 
Shepherds,  hope  never  like  again  to  see. 

**  O  Death !   that  hast  us  of  such  riches 

reft, 
Tell  us,  at  least,  what  hast  thou  with  it 

done? 
What  is  become  of  him  whose  flower 

here  left 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  likeness  gone? 
Scarce  like  the  shadow  of  that  which 

he  was, 
Nought  like,  but  that  he  like  a  sliade 

did  pass. 
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"But  that  immortal  spirit,  which  was 

deckM 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestial  grace, 
By  sovereign  choice  from  th'  heavenly 

quires  select, 
And  lineally  deriv'd  from  angels*  race, 
O  what  is  now  of  it  become?  aread : 
Aye  me !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead : 

••Ah!  no:  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 
But  lives  for  aye  in  blissful  paradise, 
Where   like   a  new-born   babe  it  soft 

doth  lie 
In  bed  of  lilies,  wrapt  in  tender  wise, 
And    compassed  all   about   with   roses 

sweet, 
And  dainty  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

"There  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestial 
brood. 

To  him  do  sweetly  carol  day  and  night, 

And  with  strange  notes,  of  him  well 
understood, 

Lull  him  to  sleep  in  angel-like  delight; 

Whilst  in  sweet  dream  to  him  pre- 
sented be 

Immortal  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see. 

"  But  he  them  sees,  and  takes  exceeding 

pleasure 
Of  their  divine  aspects,  appearing  plain. 
And  kindling  love  in  him  beyond  all 

measure ; 
Sweet  love,  still  joyous,  never  feeling 

pain; 
For  what  so  goodly  form  he  there  doth 

see 
He  may  enjoy,  from  jealous  rancor  free. 

**  There  liveth  he  in  everlasting  bliss, 
Sweet  Spirit !  never  fearing  more  to  die, 
Ne  dreading  harm  from  any  foes  of  his, 
Ne  fearing  savage  l)easts'  more  cruelty, 
Whilst  we  here  wretches  wail  his  private 

lack. 
And  with  vain  vows  do  often  call  him 

back. 

**  But  live  thou  there  still,  happy,  happy 

Spirit ! 
And  give   us  leave  the«  here  thus  to 

lament ; 


Not  thee  that  dost  thy  heaven's  joy  in- 
herit. 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole 
are  drent. 

Thus  do  we  weep  and  wail,  and  wear 
our  eyes. 

Mourning  in  others  our  own  miseries." 


THE   GARDEN  OF  liEAUTY, 

Coming  to  kiss  her  lips  (such  grace  I 

found), 
Mc  seem'd  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet 

flow'rs. 
That   dainty    odors  from    them    threw 

around, 
For  damsels  fit   to   deck   their   lovers* 

bow'rs. 
Her  lips  did  smell  like  unto  gilliflowers, 
Her  ruddy  cheeks  like  unto  roses  red, 
Her  snowy  brows  like   budded   bella- 

moures,  ^ 

Her  lovely  eyes  like  pinks  but  newly 

spred. 
Her  goodly  bosom  like  a  strawberry  bed, 
Her  neck   like  to  a  bunch   of  cullam- 

bines, 
Her  breast  like  lilies  ere  their  leaves  be 

shed, 
Her  nipples  like  young  blossom'd  jessa- 

raine>: 
Such  fragrant  flow'rs  do  give  most  odor- 
ous smell. 
But  her  sweet  odor  did  them  all  excel. 


THE   BRIDAL   DAY, 


« 


Oi'KN  the  temple-gales  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  iu, 
And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands 

trim, 
For    to   receive  this   saint  with    honor 

due, 
That  Cometh  iu  to  you. 
With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reve- 
rence 
She   conieth   in   before  th'  Almighty'* 
view : 
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virgins !  leant  obedience, 
e  come  into  these  holy  places, 
5  your  proud  faces. 

up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she 

d  ceremonies  there  partake, 
t  do  endless  matrimony  make; 
e  roaring  organs  loudly  play 
rs  of  the  Lord,  in  lively  notes, 
s  with  hollow  throats 
iters  the  joyous  anthems  sing, 
the  woods  may  answer,  and 
echo  ring. 

whii^j   she   before   the  altar 

:he  _uly   priest   that  to   her 

s, 

ics  her  with   his   two   happy 

ft 
the   roses    flush   up  in  her 

s! 

ure  snow,  with  goodly  vermil 

ion  dyM  in  grain, 
the  angels,  which  continually 
sacred  altar  do  remain, 
:ir  service,  and  about  her  fly, 
ng   in   her   face,  that   seems 
fair 

they  on  it  stare; 
ad  eyes,  still  fast'ned  on  the 
id, 

ned  with  goodly  modesty, 
?rs   not   one   look   to  glance 

ly  let  in  a  little  thought  un- 

l. 

h  ye.  Love !    to  give  to   me 

hand, 

;e  of  all  your  band? 

A-eet  angels  I     Alleluia  sing, 

the  woods  may  answer,  and 

echo  ring. 

is  done :  bring  home  the  bride 

»e  the  triumph  of  our  victory  : 
ae  Mith  you  the  glory  of  her 

ncc  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 
man  more  joyful  day  than  this, 


Whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss. 
Make  feast,  therefore,  now  all  this  live- 
long day. 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is; 
Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or 

stay. 
Pour  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly-full : 
Pour  out  to  all  that  wull. 
And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  walls 

with  wine. 
That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be 

withal : 
Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal. 
And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of 

vine. 
And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest. 
For  they  can  do  it  best. 
The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carol 

sing. 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and 

their  echo  ring. 

"  Ring  ye  the  belLs,  ye  young  men  of 

the  town. 
And  leave  your  wonted  labors  for  this 

day; 
This  day  is  holy;   do  you  write  it  down. 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 

•  •  ■  •  ■ 

"Now  cease,  ye  damsels!  you**  delights 
forepast. 

Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  yours; 

Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing 
fast. 

Now  bring  the  bride  into  the  bridal 
bowers ; 

Now  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  dis- 
array. 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay; 

Lay  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets. 

And  silken  curtains  over  her  display. 

And  odor'd  sheets,  and  arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  fair  love  does 
lie. 

In  proud  humility; 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flow'ry  grass, 

'Twixt  sleep  and  wake,  after  she  weary 
was 

With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brook : 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone. 

And  leave  my  love  alone. 
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And  leave  likewise  your  former  lays  to 

sing; 
The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor 

your  echo  ring. 


THE  POWER   OF  POETRY  TO 
COXEER  FAME. 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the 

strand, 
But   came   the   waves   and    washed   it 

away; 
Again  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand, 
But  came  the  tide,  and  made  my  pains 

his  prey. 


Vain  man !  said  she,  that  doth  in  rain 
assay 

A  mortal  thing  so  to  immortalize, 

For  1  myself  shall  like  to  this  decay. 

And  eke  my  name  he  wiped  out  like 
wise. 

Not  so,  quoth  I,  let  baser  things  dexise 

To  die  in  dust,  hut  you  shall  live  by 
fame  ; 

My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  eter- 
nize, 

And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious 
name, 

Where,   when  as  Death  shall    af!    the 
world  subdue, 

Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 
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SONNETS  FROAf  ASTRO  FUEL 
AND  STELLA, 

I. 

Loving  in  truth,  and  fain  in  verse  my 

love  to  show 
That  she,  dear  she,  might  take  some 

pleasure  of  my  pain,  — 
Pleasure  mij^ht  cause  her  read,  reading 

might  make  her  know. 
Knowledge   might   pity  win,  and  pity 

grace  obtain, — 


I  sought  fit  words  to  paint  the  blackest 
face  of  woe ; 

Studying  inventions  fine,  her  wits  to 
entertain, 

Oft  turning  others'  leaves,  to  see  if 
thence  would  flow 

Some  fresh  and  fruitful  showers  upon 
my  siin-burn'd  brain. 

But  words  came  halting  forth,  wanting 
Invention's  stay  ; 

Invention,  Xature'.s  child,  fled  step- 
dame  Study's  blows ; 
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And  others'  feet  still  seem'd  but  stran- 
gers in  my  way. 

Thus,  great  with  child  to  speak,  and 
helpless  in  my  throes. 

Biting  my  truant  pen,  heating  myself 
for  spile; 

Fool,  said  my  Muse  to  me,  look  in  thy 
heart  and  ^^-rite. 


It  is  most  true  that  eyes  are  formed  to 

serve 
The  inward  light,  and  that  the  heavenly 

part 
Ought   to   be   King,  from  whose  rules 

who  do  swerve, 
Rebels  to  nature,  strive  for  their  owti 

smart. 
It  is  most  true,  what  we  call  Cupid's 

dart 
An  image  is,  which   for  ourselves  we 

carve. 
And,  fools,  adore  in  temple  of  our  heart, 
Till  that  good  god  make  church  and 

churchmen  starve : 
True,  that  true  beauty  virtue  is  indeed. 
Whereof  this  l>eauty  can  be  but  a  shade, 
Which,  elements   with   mortal  mixture 

breed: 
True,  that  on  earth  we  are  but  pilgrims 

made. 
And  should  in  soul  up  to  our  country 

move: 
True,  and  yet  true  —  that  I  must  Stella 

love. 

31- 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou 
climb^st  the  skies ! 

How  sOently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 

What,  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavetily 
place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries ! 

Sore,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted 
eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feePst  a  lover's 
case, 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks ;  thy  languisht 
grace. 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  de- 
scries. 


Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell 

me. 
Is  constant  Tove  <lccm*d  there  but  want 

of  wit  ? 
Arc   beauties   there  as   proud  as  here 

they  JKi? 
Do  they  above  love  to  l)e  lov'd,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  did 

possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness? 

32. 

Morpheus,  the  lively  son  of  deadly  Sleep, 
Witness  of  life  to  them  that  living  die, 
A  prophet  oft,  and  oft  an  history, 
A  poet  eke,  as  humors  fly  or  creep; 
Since  thou  in  me  so  sure  a  power  dost 

keep, 
That  never  I  with  clos'd-up  sense  do  lie, 
But  by  thy  work  my  Stella  I  descry. 
Teaching  blind  eyes  both  how  to  smile 

and  weep; 
Vouchsafe,  of  all  acquaintance,  this  to 

tell, 
WTience  hast  thou  ivory,  rubies,  pearl, 

and  gold, 
To  show  her  skin,  lips,  teeth,  and  head 

so  well? 
Fool !  answers  he;  no  Indcs  such  treas- 
ures hold; 
But  from  thy  heart,  while  my  sire  charm- 

eth  thee, 
Sweet  Stella's  image  I  do  steal  to  me. 

87. 

When  I  was  forced  from  Stella  ever 

dear  — 
Stella,  food  of  my  thoughts,  heart  of  my 

heart  — 
Stella,  whose  eyes  make  all  my  tempests 

clear  — 
By  Stella's  laws  of  duty  to  depart ; 
Alas,  I   found   that   she   with   me    did 

smart ; 
I  saw  that  tears  did  in  her  eyes  appear; 
I  saw  that  sighs  her  sweetest  lips  did 

part, 
And  her  sad  words  my  sadded  sense  did 

hear. 
For  me,  I  wept  to  see  pearls  scattered 

so; 
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I  sighed  hcrsighs,  and  wailed  for  her  woe ; 
Yet  swam  in  joy,  such  love  in  her  was 

seen. 
Thus,  while  th*  effect  most  bitter  was  to 

me. 
And  nothing  then  the  cause  more  sweet 

could  be, 
T  had  been  vexed,  if  vexed  I  had  not 

been. 

90. 

Stella,  think  not  that  I  by  verse  seek 

fame, 
Who  seek,  who  hope,  who  love,  who 

live  but  thee; 
Thine  eyes  my  pride,  thy  lips  mine  his- 
tory: 
If  thou  praise  not,  all  other  praise  is 

shame. 
Nor  so  ambitious  am  I,  as  to  frame 
A  nest  for  my  young  i>raisc  in   laurel 

tree: 
In  truth,  I  swear  I  wish  not  there  should 

be 
Graved  in  my  epitaph  a  poet's  name. 
Nor,  if  I  would,  could  I  just  title  make. 
That   any  laud   thereof  to   me   should 

grow. 
Without  my  plumes  from  others*  wings 

I  take : 
Fornothing  from  my  wit  or  will  doth  flow, 


Since  all  my  words  thy  beauty  doth  en- 

dite. 
And  love  doth  hold  my  hand,  and  makes 

me  write. 

107. 

Stella,  since  thou  so  right  a  p»rincess  art 
Of  all  the  powers  which  life  bestows  on 

me. 
That  ere  by  them  ought  undertaken  b^ 
They   first   resort   unto   that   sovereign 

part; 
Sweet,  for  a  while  give  respite  to  my 

heart. 
Which  pants  as  though  it  still  should 

leap  to  thee : 
And  on  my  thoughts  give  thy  lieuten- 
ancy 
To  this  great  cause,  which  reeds  both 

use  and  art. 
And  as  a  queen,  who  from  her  presence 

sends 
Whom  she  employs,  dismiss  from  thee 

my  wit. 
Till  it  have  wrought  what  thy  own  will 

attends. 
On  servants'  shame  oft  masters'  blame 

doth  sit : 
O  let  not  fools  in  me  thy  works  reprove. 
And  scorning  say,  "  Sec  what  it  is  to 

love ! " 


-«-o}»Coo- 


JOHN     LYLY. 


1554-1606. 

[LmxR  is  known  of  Lyly's  life.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  in  1554,  studied  at  Magdalen  Colk^. 
Oxford,  wr.s  patronized  by  I^rd  Burghley,  and  wrote  plays  for  the  Child  pKiycrs  at  the  Chapa 
Royal,  —  the  "  aery  of  children,"  alluded  to  in  Hamlet,  "  little  ey.ises,  that  cry  out  m  the  top  of 
the  (iiicstion  and  .ire  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't."  He  died  in  1606.  His  £$t/At/es  was 
published,  first  part  in  1579,  second  part  in  1580.] 


CUP/D  AND   CAMPASPE. 
[From  Alexander  and  Campazpe^ 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  cards  for  kisses;   (.'upicl  paid: 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 
IIismother'sdoves,and  team  of  sparrows; 
Loses  them  too;   then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 


Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows 

how), 
With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow. 
And  then  the  dimple  t)f  his  chin ; 
All  these  did  my  Camj^asjic  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eves. 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love  !  has  she  done  this  to  thee? 

What  shall,  alas !  become  of  me? 


THOMAS  LODGE, 
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THOMAS    LODGE. 

1556-1625. 

HOMAS  Lodge  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  about  1556,  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
md  died  of  the  plague  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  in  1625.  The  most  important  of  his 
Nis  works  are,  Sciita's  MeiamorphcsiSy  1589;  Rosalynd*  Euphuts*  Goldtn  Ltgmcy,  IS90: 
r,  1593:  A  FigforMomut^  1595;  ^  Margariie  of  Americ;  >596'1 


^OSAUNUS  COMPLAINT, 

in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 

:h  suck  his  sweet; 

irith  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

IT  with  his  feet. 

n  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 

ed  amidst  my  tender  breast; 

isses  arc  his  daily  feast, 

^et  he  rol)s  me  of  mv  rest : 

,  wanton,  will  you  ? 

f  I  sleep,  then  pierceth  he 

th  pretty  slight, 

nakes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

e  livelong  night. 

;  I  the  lute,  he  tunes  the  string; 

lusic  plays  if  I  but  sing; 

nds  my  every  lovely  thing, 

3iiel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 

,  wanton,  will  you? 


Else  1  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you  when  you  long  to  play. 

For  your  offence. 
I'll  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
ril  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
ril    count    youi*  power  not  worth  a 

pin: 
Alas !  what  hereby  shall  I  win. 

If  he  gainsay  me? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod  ? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  softly  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be; 
Lurk  in  my  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cupid  I  so  thou  pity  me; 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


■oo>»;o«- 


ROBERT    GREENE. 
1560-1592. 


toBERT  Grkekk  was  bom  at  Norwich,  probably  in  1560.  He  was  a  sraduate  of  St.  John[s 
e,  CambridKc,  in  1S78,  but  took  his  decree  of  M.A.  five  years  later  at  Clare  Hall.  AAer  this 
relied  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and,  returning  to  London,  gained  his  living  as  a  playwright  and 
Jcteer.  He  died  in  Dowgate,  Sept.  3,  1502.  His  first  work  was  the  novel  oX Slamilia^  1580, 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  ot  tales,  poems,  plays,  and  pamphlets.  His  most 
cable  lyrics  appeared  m  Menaphon^  i5**7'.  AVrrr  Too  Late,  1590;  ana  The  Mourning 
'eni,  1590.] 


4  DEATH-BED  LAMENT 

IVING  world,  that  with  alluring  toys 
made  mylifethe  subjectof  thyscorn, 
tcomest  now  to  lend  thy  fading  joys, 
t-length  my  life,  whom  friends 
lave  left  forlorn; 
well  are  they  that  die  ere  they  be 

never  see  thy  slights,  which  few 

nen  shun, 

laawares  they  helpless  are  undone ! 


O  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live. 

And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  re- 
stored I 

What  rules  of  life,  what  counsel  I  would 
give, 

How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  de- 
plored ! 

But  I  must  (lie  of  every  man  abhorred : 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be 
won; 

My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I  ondon*. 
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ROBERT    SOUTHWELL. 

1562-1595. 

[Born  at  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  about  1563;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  15T8,  at 
Rome;  accompanied  Father  (Garnet  to  England,  was  c.-iptiircd;  and  was  executed  at  TyoiBB, 
1594-5.  St.  Peter's  Complaint^  with  ether  PoemSf  was  first  published  in  1595;  Maecmitu  in 
toe  same  year;  Marie  MagdaletCs  Funerall  Tearex^  i^^'J 


TLVES  GO  liV  TURNS, 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again ; 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit 

and  flower; 
Tlie  sorest  u  ight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck,  in  some  moist'- 

ning  shower; 
Times  go  by  turns  and  chances  change 

by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to 

worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 

Her   tide   hath   cciual    times   to    come 

and  go, 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and 

coarsest  web; 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend. 


Not  always  fall  of  leaf  nor  ever  spring, 

No  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day; 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon 

allav ; 

Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tem- 

pereth  all. 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to 
fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance 

was  lost; 
The  well  that  holds  no  great,  takes 

little  fish; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none 

are  cros^'d, 
Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all 

they  wish ; 
Unmeddled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall. 
Who  least  hath  some,  who  most  hath 

never  all. 


THOMAS    DEKKER. 

[In  a  tract  dated  1637,  Dckkcr  speaks  of  himself  as  a  man  t>f  threescore  years.  This  is  tbe 
only  clue  to  his  a;;c  that  nas  been  discovered.  He  was  born  in  I^mdon,  and  apparcndy  lived  aD 
his  life  there,  as  playwright,  pamphleteer,  and  miscellaneous  literary  hack.  His  plays  weie 
published  separately  at  various  dates  from  1600  to  1636.  He  frciiuently  worked  with  other 
dramatists,  VVcbster,  Middleton,  Massinger,  Ford,  etc.] 


SWEET  COXTENT. 

Art  thou   poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden 
slumbers? 

r>h,  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  per- 
plexed ? 

Oh,  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are 
vexed 
To   add    to    golden    numbers,   golden 
numbers? 

O,  sweet  content ! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 
Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face; 


Then    hey    noney,    noney,  hey    noney, 
noncv. 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crispid 
spring? 

O,  sweet  content ! 
Swimmest  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'at 
in  thine  own  tears? 
(),  ]>unishment ! 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burdem 
bears. 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king! 
O,  sweet  content ! 

Work  apace,  apace,  (be. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE, 
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CHRISTOPHER    MARLOWE. 

1564-1593- 

ropHER  Marlowe  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  in  February,  1564,  and  educated  at  the 
K>1,  in  his  birth-place,  and  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
nrem  brawl,  and  was  buried  at  Deptford,  June  i,  1593.  The  dates  and  order  of  hU 
tmewhat  uncertain.  Of  his  plays,  the  first,  Tamburlaine  the  Greats  a  tragedy  in  two 
have  been  acted  in  public  by  1587.  It  was  followed  by  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
'h€  Jfiu  of  Malta  (probably  in  X58J)  or  1590),  The  Massacre  at  Paris  (not  earlier 
d  of  1589),  Edward  //.,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Queen  Dido,  which  was  probably  lef: 
t  Marlowe's  death,  .ind  completed  by  Nash.  Another  play,  Lust's  Dominion,  was  for 
rongly  attributed  to  Marlowe;  but,  in  return  for  this  injustice,  the  probability  that  he 
id  at  least  a  share  i.^  Shakespeares's  2  and  3  Henry  K/.,  or  in  the  plays  on  which  those 
c  based,  b  now  rather  widely  admitted.  Of  his  poems,  the  translations  of  Ovid's 
id  the  nrst  book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  are  of  uncertain  date.  The  Passionate 
o  his  Love  was  first  printed  complete  in  England's  Helicon,  1600,  but  is  quoted  in 
''Malta.  Hero  ana  Leander  was  left  unfinished  at  Marlowe's  death;  C^pman  com- 
'iding  Marlowe's  fragment  into  two  parts,  which  now  form  the  first  two  Sestiads  of  the 


iSSIONATE  SHEPHERD 
TO  HIS  LOVE. 

with  me,  and  be  ray  love, 
ill  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
ys,  groves,  or  hill,  or  field, 
and  steepy  mountains  yield; 

will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
le  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
^  rivers,  to  whose  falls 

birds  sing  madrigals. 

I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
red  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

lade  of  the  finest  wool, 
m  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
ined  choicelv  for  the  cold, 
:lcs  of  the  purest  gold; 

straw  and  ivy-buds, 
I  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
»e  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
with  me  and  be  my  love. 

dishes,  for  thy  meat, 
IS  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
m  ivory  table,  be 
each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

erd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
flight  each  May  morning, 
elights  thy  mind  may  move, 
with  me  and  be  my  love. 


ANSWER     BY    SIR     WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold. 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  age  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs. 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

WTiat  should  we  talk  of  dainties,  then, 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  for  men? 
These  are  but  vain :  that's  only  good 
WhichGod  hath  bless'd  and  M^nt  for  food. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need; 
Then  those  dehghts  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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WILLIAM    BROWNE. 
Z588-Z643. 


[WiLUAM  Browns  was  born  at  Tavistock  in  1588,  and  died,  probably,  in  the  year  1643.  He 
went  to  Oxford  as  a  member  of  £lxeter  College;  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  161 2;  published  hb 
elegy  on  Prince  Henry  in  a  volume  along  with  another  by  his  friend  Christopher  Brooke  in  1613; 
the  nrst  book  of  his  BrilauHia's  Pastorals  in  the  same  year;  his  Shepherd's  Pi^e  in  1614:  aiid 
the  second  book  of  his  Pastorals  in  1616,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  fhe  third  book 
of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals  was  unknown  tul  1851,  when  it  was  published  for  the  I'crcv  Society 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Salisbury.  The  most  complete  edition  of  ISrowne  n 
ritat  published  in  the  Roxburghe  Library  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  in  1868. J 


WILLY,    OR   GLIDE  SOFT 
SI  LIE  R  FLOODS. 


YE 


Glide  soft  ye  silver  floods, 

And  every  spring : 
Within  the  shady  woods. 

Let  no  bird  sing  I 
Nor  from  the  grove  a  turtle  dove 
Be  seen  to  couple  with  her  love, 
But  silence  on  each  dale  and  mountain 

dwell. 
Whilst  Willy  bids  his  friend  and  joy 
farewell. 

But  (of  great  Thetis*  train) 

Ye  mermaids  fair, 
That  on  the  shores  do  plain 

Your  sea-green  hair, 
As  ye  in  trammels  knit  your  locks 
Weep  ye ;  and  so  enforce  the  rocks 
In  heavy  murmurs  through  the  broad 

shores  tell 
How  Willy  bade   his  friend  and  joy 
farewell. 

Cease,  cease,  ye  murmuring  winds 

To  move  a  wave ; 
But  if  with  troubled  minds 

You  seek  his  grave ; 

Know  'tis  as  various  as  yourselves, 

Nowin  the  decp,thenon  the  shelves. 

His  coffin  toss'd  by  fish  and  surges*  fell, 

WTiilst  Willy  weeps  and   bids  all  joy 

farewell. 

Had  he,  Arion  like. 

Been  judg'd  to  drown. 
He  on  his  lute  could  strike 

So  rare  a  swon; 
A  thousand   dolphins   would  have 

come. 
And   jointly  strive   to   bring    him 
home. 


But  he  on  shipboard  dy'd,  by  sickness 
fell, 

Since  when  his  Willy  bade  all  joy  fare- 
well. 

Great  Neptune  hear  a  swain  ! 

Ills  coflin  take. 
And  with  a  golden  chain 

(For  pity)  make 

It  fast  unto  a  rock  near  land !  t 

Where  ev'ry  calmy  morn  I'll  stand,   I 

And  ere  one  sheep  out  of  my  fold  I    • 

tell.  I 

Sad  Willy's  pipe  shall  bid  his  friend    ^ 

farewell. 


THE    PRAISE     OF    SPENSER. 

All  their  pipes  were  still. 
And  Colin  Clout  began  to  tune  his  quill 
With  such  deep  art  that  every  one  wts 

given 
To    think    Apollo,    newly    slid     from 

Heaven, 
Had  ta'en  a  human  shape  to  win  hii 

love, 
Or  with  the  western  swains  for  glory 

strove. 
}  le  sung  th'  heroic  knights  of  Faicry- 

lancl 
In  lines  so  elegant,  of  such  command, 
That  had  the  Thracian  played  but  hall 

so  well, 
He  had  not  left  Kurydice  in  Hell. 
But  ere  he  ended  his  melodious  song 
An  host  of  angels  flew  the  clouds  anionic 
And  rapt  this  swan  from  his  attentivt 

mates, 
To  make  him  one  of  their  associates 


'TAMES  SHIRLEY. 


In  f  leaven's  fair  quire:  where  now  he 

sings  the  praise 
Df  Him  that  is  the  first  and  last  of  days 
Divinest  Spenser,  heaven-bred,   happy 


Would  any  power  into  my  brain  infuse 
Thy  worth,  or  all  that  poets  had  be- 
fore, 
I  could  not  praise  till  thou  deserv'st  no 
more. 


JAMES     SHIRLEY. 

1596-1667. 

[Shirley  was  bom  in  London  about  the  vear  1596,  and  lived  through  the  Civil  War  and 
Commonwealth  into  the  Restoration,  dying  in  1667.  His  copious  dramatic  activity  began  in  1625. 
in  which  year  he  produced  the  comtxiy  entitled  Love's  Tricks.  Before  this,  in  z6i8,  he  had 
published  an  imitation  of  Venus  and  Adonis  under  the  title  of  Echo.  His  plays  wercproiduced  in 
rapid  succession  up  to  1641.  In  1646  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  cniefly  erotic,  and  two 
small  volumes  of  Masques*  etc.,  in  1653  and  1659.] 


DEATH'S  FINAL  CONQUEST. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state, 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings. 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe   and 
spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the 
field, 
And  plant  with  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  mast  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still; 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring 

breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives !  creep  to 
death. 

Th«  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then   boast   no   more   your   mighty 
deeds; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar,  now. 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds ! 


All  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


VICTORIOUS  MEN  OF  EARTH. 

Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are; 
Though  you  bind  in  every  shore, 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 

As  night  or  day; 
Yet  you  proud  monarchs  must  obey, 
And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common 
men. 

Devouring  famine,  plague,  and  war, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind, 
Death's  servile  emissaries  arc  ; 
Nor  to  these  alone  conlinM : 

He  hath  at  will 
More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill; 
A   smile    or   kiss,    as    he  will    use    the 

art, 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a 
hear^ 
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BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

1579-1625. 

[John  Fletcher  was  born  in  December,  1579,  at  Rye  in  Sussex,  where  his  father,  wbo 
ultimately  became  Bishop  of  London,  was  minister.  He  was  admitted  pensioner  at  Benct  Collesc, 
Cambridge,  in  1591 ;  and  little  is  known  of  hih  life  between  this  date  and  the  period  of  his  cooocc- 
.  lion  with  Beaumont. 

Francis  Bea;'MONT  was  the  son  of  Sir  F.  Beaumont,  of  Gracc-Dieu  in  Leicestershire,  and  was 
bom  nt  that  place,  probably  in  1585.  He  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Brondgates  Hall  (nov 
Pembroke  Gjllcgc),  Oxford,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1600. 

Not  many  years  after  this  we  may  suppose  the  friendship  between  the  two  poets  to  have  besuo. 
"  They  lived  together  on  the  Bank  side,'  in  Southwark,  "not  far  from  the  Play-hoiisie "  (the 
Globe),  and  wrote  for  the  theatre.  The  most  celebrated  uf  their  joint  pnxluctions  were  produced 
probably  between  1608  and  161 1.  But  the  common  life  which  has  been  described  by  Aubrey,  and 
IS  itself  almost  a  ix>em  (if  partly  a  comic  one),  must  have  l)ecn  disturbed  in  1513.  when  Beauaoot 
married.  In  the  spring  of  1616  he  died.  So  far  as  is  known,  Fletcher  remained  single  till  hii 
death,  which  took  place  in  August,  1625.] 


FROM  "TI/E  M.  I  ID'S   TRAGEDY." 
[Uy  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.] 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear; 

Say,  I  died  true. 

My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 


LINES  ON   THE    TOMBS  IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

[By  Beaumont.] 

MoRTAi.rn',  behold  and  fear ! 
What  a  change  of  llesh  is  here ! 
Thmk  how  many  royal  bones 
Sleep  within  this  heap  of  stones; 
Here  they  lie  had  realms  and  lands, 
Who  now  want  strength   to  stir  their 

hands; 
Where   from  their  pulpits    seal'd  \ntli 

dust 
riiey  preach,  "In  greatness  is  no  trust." 
Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
Willi  the  richest  royall'st  seed 
That  the  earth  tlid  e'er  suck  in. 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin : 
Here  the  bones  of  birth  liavc  cried, 
•*  Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they 

died  " : 


Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruin'd  sides  of  kings: 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state. 
Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 


FROM  "  THE  FAITHFUL 
SHEPHERDESS." 

[By  Fletcher.] 

I. 
TIIK   SATYR. 

Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poet's  good; 

Sweeter  vet  diil  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus;   imls  more  brown 

Than    the    s(iuirrers    teeth    that    cradt 

tliem; 
L)eign,  O  fairest  fair,  to  take  them! 
Fiir  these  black-eyed  Dryopc 
Hath  oftentimes  commamled  me 
With  my  clasj^ed  Ivnee  t«)  climb: 
See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
Hath  deck'd  tlicir  rising  clieeks  in  red, 
Such  as  (m  your  lips  is  sj^read. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  (jueen, 
Si)me  ])e  red,  some  be  green; 
These  arc  of  thnt  luscious  meat 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 
The  hanging  mountain  cr  the  field, 
I  freely  offer,  an<l  ere  loncj 
W'ill  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and 

strong; 
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ben,  humbly  leave  I  take, 
be  great  Pan  do  awake, 
Jeeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 
a  broad  beech's  shade. 
:  go,  I  must  run 
r  than  the  fiery  sun. 


II. 


•HE  RI\'ER  GOD  TO  AMORET. 

ills  fountain's  god.     Below 
Iters  to  a  river  grow, 
:wixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set, 
>nly  prosper  in  the  wet, 
gh  the  meadows  do  they  glide, 
ling  still  on  ever)'  side, 
:une  wirtding  round  about 
d  the  evenest  channel  out. 
f  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
ng  mortal  company, 
\  Cool  streams  shnlt  thou  lie, 
from  harm  as  well  as  I ; 
give  thee  for  thy  food 
h  that  useth  in  the  mud, 
out  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
e  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
igh  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen; 
t  pearl  fit  for  a  queen 
[  give,  thy  love  to  win, 
I  shell  to  keep  them  in; 
fish  in  all  my  brook 
shall  disobey  thy  look, 
vhen  thou  wilt,  come  gliding  by 
rom  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly: 

0  make  thee  understand 

1  can  my  waves  command, 
shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing, 
er  than  the  silver  string. 


The  Song. 

>t  fear  to  put  thy  feet 

i  in  the  river  sweet; 

:  not  leach  or  newt  or  toad 

bite    thy   foot,  when   thou    hast 

rod; 

et  the  water  rising  high, 

ou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 

lob;  but  ever  live  with  me, 

lot  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee ! 


III. 
THE  SATYR. 

Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  powerful  maid  and  whitest. 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed. 
Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo !  tell  me,  sweetest. 
What  new  service  now  is  meetest 
For  the  Satyr?     Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 
For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light? 
Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Through  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
Like  snowy  fleeces?     Dearest,  shall 
I  catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 
Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 
Of  many  colors?  get  thee  fruit. 
Or  steal  from  heaven  old  Orpheus'  lutef 
All  these  I'll  venture  for,  and  more. 
To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 


FROM  "  THE  NICE   VALOUR." 

[By  Fletcher.] 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  arc  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  ! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  iiweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  sce't, 

liut  only  melancholy; 

O  sweetest  mclnncholv ! 
Welcome,  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  th.nt's  faslen'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound! 
Fountain  heads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  ])ale  passion  loves ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd  save  bats  and  owls ! 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan. 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy 

valley; 
Nothing's   so   dainty   sweet    as    lovely 
melancholy. 
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FROM  "^THE    QUEEN  OF   COR- 
INTH:' 
[By  Fletcher.] 

Weep  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan; 
Sorrow  calls  no  time  that's  gone ; 
Violets  plucked  the  sweetest  rain 


Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again; 
Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully; 
Fate's  hid  ends  eyes  cannot  see; 
Joys  as  winged  dreams  fly  fast, 
Why  should  sadness  longer  last? 
Grief  is  but  a  wound  to  woe; 
Gentlest  fair,  mourn,  mourn  no  mo. 


-«>o5<K«>o- 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 

1564-1616. 

[William  Shakespeare  was  born  nt  Stratford  on  Avon,  in  April,  1^64 ;  there  also  he  died,  Aprfl 
9tA  (old  stvlc),  1616.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  poems,  with  the  dates  of  publicatioD: 
VcHHS  ana  Adoiiis^wy^:  The  Rapt  of  Lucrece^x^^',  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (a  misoelkuqr 
which  includes  only  a  few  pieces  by  Shakespeare),  1599:  The  Phanix  and  the  Turtle  (printra 
with  pieces  on  the  same  subject  by  other  poets  of  the  tune,  at  the  end  of  Robert  Chester's  Lavis 
Martyr ^  or  Rosalins  Complaint)  ^  x6oi;  Sonnets ^  1609:  A  Lever's  Complaint  (in  the 
volume  with  the  Sonnets) »  1609.] 


AD  y ICE  OF  POLO  N I  US  TO  HIS 
SON,  ON  SETTING  FORTH  ON 
HIS  TRAVELS. 

[From  Hamlet. \ 

GiVK  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act, 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adop- 
tion tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of 
steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  enter- 
tainment 

Of  each  ncw-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  com- 
rade.    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  (luarrel;   but,  being  in, 

Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of 
thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy 
voice : 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve 
thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  })urse  can  buy, 

But  not  exprcss'd  in  fancy;  rich  not 
gaudy; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man; 

And  they  in  rrance,  of  the  best  rank 
and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in 
that. 


Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hus- 
bandry. 

This  above  all  —  to  thine  own  self  be 
true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man. 

Farewell;  my  blessing  season  this  in 
thee. 


HAMLETS  SOLILOQUY  ON  LIFE 
AND  DEATH. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  —  that  is  the  ques- 
tion :  — 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune ; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles, 

And,  by  oppt)sing,  end  them?  —  To 
die,  —  to  sleep, — 

No  more ;  —  and,  l)y  a  sleep,  to  say  we 
end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natu- 
ral shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  'tis  a  consum- 
mation 
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J  y 


I*ev'ully  t'j    i>e   \\ish">l.      To    (.iie;  — t') 

slctp;  — 
To  sleep!   perchance  to  dream; — ay, 

there's  the  rub! 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams 

may  come, 
A\lien  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal 

coil, 
Nfust  give  us  pause;  there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For   who  would   bear  the  whips   and 

scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's 

cuutumelv. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's 

aelay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
lliat  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
Wlien  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels 

bear. 
To  gmnt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after 

death,  — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 

bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  —  puzzles  the  will; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we 

have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of 

US  all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 

thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  a-wry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


HAMLETS  ADDRESS   TO  HIS 
FATHESrS  GHOST, 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 

u»!  — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin 

damn'd. 
Bring  with   thee  airs  from  heaven,  or 

blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 


lliou    cmn'sl    in    ^lu  li    .\     (jiii.'^tii  >n.il '!i- 

shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee;   I'll  call  thee 

Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane:   O,  answer 

me: 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  hut  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in 

death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements!    why  the 

sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble 

jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again !     What  may  this 

mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  com- 
plete steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous;   and  we  fools  of 

nature. 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of 

our  souls? 


HAMLETS  ESTEEM  FOR 
HORA  TIO. 

Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from 
thee, 

That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good 
spirits 

To  feed  and  clothe  thee?  Why  should 
the  poor  be  flattered? 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd 
pomp ; 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee, 

Wlierc  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Dost 
thou  hear? 

Since  ray  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her 
choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish  l»er  elec- 
tion. 

She  halh  seal'd  thee  for  herself;  for 
thou  hast  been 

As  one,  in  sufl"ering  all,  that  suffers  no- 
thing; 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  re^ 
wards 
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Hath    ta*en   with    equal    thanks:    and 

blessM  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well 

co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's 

finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please:  Give 

me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will 

wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of 

hearts. 
As  I  do  thee. 


A  LOVER'S  LAMENT. 

[From  Tivel/th  iVifrht.] 

CoMK  away,  come  away,  <lcath, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  nie  he  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  aw  ay,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  bv  a  f;iir  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it; 
My  part  of  dcatli  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coflin  let  there  be  strown; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  wliere  my  bones  shall 

be  thrown. 
A  thousand  thousand  sij^hs  to  save, 

Lay  nie,  ( ),  where 
Sad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave 
To  weep  there. 


HUMAN  NA  nrKE. 

[From  T/if  Tctnpf$t.\ 

Thksk  «)ur  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  iuseless  f.ibric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous 

palaces. 
The  solemn   temjiles,  the   great   globe 

itself; 
W*.  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve; 
A"»d«    like    this    insub>tantial    pageant 

faded. 


Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     W'cin  aresidi 

stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  h  ttlelife 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


LIFE. 

[From  Macbeth.^ 

To-morrow,  and   tomorrow,   and  to- 
morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  ])etty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

And  all  our  veslerdavs  have  li;^hted  fools 

The  way  to  <lusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief 
candle  I 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;   a  poor 
player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 
stage. 

And  then  is  he.ml  no  more;   it  is  a  talc 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  ntjthing. 


THE   VISIOXAKY  DAGGER, 
\  Frf>m  .Vac/>f//i.] 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  1  see  before  roe. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?     Come, 

let  me  clutch  thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not.  fatal  visi>Mi,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sij^ht?  t»r  ;irt  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind;  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding     from    the    heat-oppressed 

brain  ^ 
I  see  the"  vet,  in  form  as  palpable. 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  nie  tlie  way  that  I  was 

going; 
And  such  an  instrument  1  was  to  use. 
Mine  eves  ar*^  made   the  fools  o*  the 

other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the   rest;  I  see  thee 

still, 
And  on  thy  blade  an«l  dudgeon  gouts  of 

blood. 
Which  was  not  so  btfure.  —  There's  no 

such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eves. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 


REAfORSE, 
[From  Macbeth.^ 

Whence  is  that  knocking? 
How   i**t  with  me,  when   every  noise 

ap|*als  me? 
\Vhat  hands  are  here  ?    Ha !  they  pluck 

out  mine  eyes  I 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash 

this  hiood 
..'lean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my  hand 

will  rather 
rhe  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 


EDGAR'S  DEFIANCE    OF  ED- 
Afi'XD. 
[From  KiHg  Lear.'X 

Draw  thy  swonl ; 
That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice :  here  is 

mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honors. 
My  oath,  and  my  j)rofession :  I  ]>rotest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  ])lace,  and 

eminence. 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new 

fortune,    . 
Thy  valor,  and  thy  heart,  —  thou  art  a 

traiti>r : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy 

father ; 
Conspirant   'gainst  this  high  illastiious 

prince ; 
And  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy 

head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  l)eneath  thy  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou, 

"Av,»' 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits, 

are  l>ent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,whcreto  I  speak. 
Thou  liest. 


THE  STORM. 
[From  King  Lear. \ 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you 

are. 
That  hide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless 

storm. 


How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and 

unfed  sides. 
Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness, 

defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?  O !  I  have 

ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this.     Take  physic, 

pomp; 
Ex|.K)se  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches 

feel; 
That  thou  mayest  shake  the  superflux  to 

them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 


CLEOPATRA  ON    THE   CYDNUS. 
[From  Antouy  and  CUofatra.] 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd 

throne, 
Burn'd   on  the   water :    the   j>oop  was 

l:>eaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them: 

the  oars  were  silver; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke. 

and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow 

faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her 

own  person. 
It  beg^ar'd  all  description;   she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue). 
O'er  picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see, 
The   fancv    outwork    nature :    on   each 

side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  b<ns,  like  smiling 

Cupids, 
With   divers-color'd    fans,  whose  wind 

did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they 

did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended   her  i'  the 

eyes. 
And  made   their  bends  adornings;   at 

the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers :  the  silken 

tackle 


\ 
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Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower- 
soft  hands, 

That  yarely  frame  the  office.  From  the 
barge 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the 
sense 

Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 

Her  people  out  upon  her;   and  Antony, 

Enthroned  i'  the  market-place,  did  sit 
alone. 

Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for 
vacancy, 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 

And  make  a  gap  in  nature. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 
[From  As  You  Like  It.\ 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 

players : 
They   have   their   exits   and   their   en- 
trances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 

parts, 
His   acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first, 

the  Infant, 
Mewling    and    puking  in  the   nurse's 

arms. 
And  then,  the  whining  School-boy,  with 

his  satchel. 
And   shining  morning    face,   creeping 

like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then,  the 

Lover, 
Sighing    like    furnace,    with    a    woful 

ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then 

a  Soldier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like 

the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in 

quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bul»ble  reputation 
Even   in   the    cannon's   mouth.      And 

then,  the  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon 

lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal 

cut. 


Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  ins.tances; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     T>:e  sixth 

age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipperM  Pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  po»uch  oi 

side; 
His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world 

too  wide 
For   his   shrunk   shank;    and   his   big 

manly  voice, 
Tusning  again   toward  childish   treble, 

pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene 

of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  obli- 
vion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 

everything. 


THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

[From  As  You  Like  IL] 

Now  my  co-mates,  and  br<ilhers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 

sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?   are  not 

these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious 

court  ? 
Here  feci  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;   as  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish   chiding   of   the  winter's 

wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon 

my  body. 
Even   'till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile, 

and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery;  these  aie  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  u^'ly  and  veno- 

niuus. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public 

haunt, 
Finds   tongues   in    trees,  books   in  the 

running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  evciy* 

thing. 
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INGRATITUDE. 

[From  A*  Yon  Like  //.] 

BlX)W,  blow  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
leigh,  ho!    sing  heigh  ho!   unto   the 

green  holly : 
lost  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving 

mere  folly : 
Then  heigh,  ho,  the  holly ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 


Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
ieigh,  ho !    sing  heigh  ho  !    etc. 


UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD 
TREE. 

[From  As  Vott  Like  //.] 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

lame  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

)iit  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  lie  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 

Cone  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

Bat  winter  and  rough  weather. 


SHYLOCX'S  REMONSTRANCE 
WITH  ANTONIO. 

[From  Merchani  of  Venice. '\ 

SiGNlOR  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Kialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 
For  sufference  is  the  badge  of  all  our 

tril^e; 
You  call   me  —  misbeliever,  cut-throat 

dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my 

help : 
Go  to  then;  you  come  to  me,  and  you 

say, 
"Shylock,   we  would   have   monies": 

you  say  so; 
You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my 

beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold ;  monies  is  your  suit : 
What  should  I  say  to  you?   should  I 

not  say 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?   is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  " 

or 
Shall  1  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondsman's 

key, 
With    'bated    breath,   and   whispering 

humbleness. 
Say  this,  — 
"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday 

last: 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day;  another 

time 
You   called  me  —  dog;    and  for  these 

courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies?" 


THE  DECEIT  OF  APPEARANCES. 
[From  Merchant  of  I  'enice.] 

The  world  is  still   deceiv'd  with   orna- 
ment. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
I  Obscures  the  show  of  evil?   In  religion, 
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What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  orna- 
ment? 
There  is  no  \icc  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are 

all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their 

chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning 

Mars; 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white 

as  milk? 
And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on 

beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the 

weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of 

it: 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with 

the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepul- 
chre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;   the  beaute- 
ous scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times 

put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest. 


MERCY, 
[From  Merchant  of  Vefit'ce.] 

The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strain'd; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice 
bless'd; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes. 

Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  be- 
comes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his 
crown. 


His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal 

power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  iloth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of 

kings: 
But  niercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway,— 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  iU>d  himself; 
And   earthly   power   doth    then    show 

likcst  God's, 
When   mercy  seasons  justice.     There- 
fore, Jew, 
Though  justice   be  thy  plea,   consider 

this,  — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of 

us 
Should  see  salvation.     We  do  pray  for 

mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all 

to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 


CELESTIAL  MUSIC, 
[From  MerchaKt  of  P'fHice,] 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 

this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of 

music  t 

Creep  in  our  cars :  soft  stillness  and  the 

night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.      Look,   how  the  floor  of 

heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright 

gold : 
There*s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou 

Iwhold'sl, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru- 

bims,  — 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whil?>t  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear 

it. 
Come,   ho,   and    wake    Diana  mth    a 

hymn !  • 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mis- 
tress' ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
[From  Midsummer  Nights  Dream.] 

I  SAW,  but  thou  could*st  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the 

earth, 
Cupid  all-armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  l>y  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from 

his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand 

hearts; 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid*s  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the 

watery  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 


THE  POWER   OF  IMAGINATION. 

[From  Midsummer  Nights  Dream.] 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  line  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 

earth  to  heaven; 
And,  as  imagination  lK)dics  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's 

pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy 

nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


FEMININE  FRIENDSHIP. 
[From  Midsummer  Nights  Dream.] 

O,  AND  is  all  forgot? 
AH   school-days'  friendship,  childhood 

innocence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one 

flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one 

cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one 

key; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and 

minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew 

together. 


Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 

Two    lovely   berries    moulded    on    one 

stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one 

heart; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one 

crest. 
And   will    you   rent   our   ancient    love 

asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  pour 

friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly  : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for 

it. 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 


BE  A  TRICE. 
[From  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing.] 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her 
eyes, 

Misprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her 
wit 

Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 

All  matter  else  seems  weak;  she  cannot 
love. 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affec- 
tion, 

She  is  so  self-endeared, 

I  never  yet  saw  man. 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how 
rarelv  featured, 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward;  if 
fair-face<l. 

She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be 
her  sister; 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an 
antic, 

Made  a  foul  blot:  if  tall,  a  lance  ill- 
headed; 

If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 

If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all 
winds : 

If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side 
out; 

And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue,  that 

Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 
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SIGH  NO  MORE,  LADIES. 
[From  Muck  Ado  about  Noiking»\ 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more; 

Men  were  deceivers  ever; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore; 
To  one  thing  constant  never : 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 


Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Since  summer  lirst  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 


A    WOMAN'S.  TONGUE. 
[From  Taming  of  the  Skrew.'\ 

Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  my 

ears? 
Have   1    not   in   my  time   heard   lions 

roar? 
Have  I  not  heard   the  sea,  puflPd   up 

with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with 

sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the 

field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the 

skies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitclicd  battle  heard 
Loud    'larunis,    ncigliing^   steeds,   and 

trumpets'  clang? 
And   do    \o\x   tell   me    of    a   woman's 

tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  si>  great  a  blow  to 

the  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire. 


THE    MIND    ALONE    VALUABLE, 
[From  Taming  0/ the  Skrrw.^ 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body 

rich : 
And    as   the   sun   breaks   through  tbe 

darkest  clouds, 
So  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit 
What !  is  the  jay  more  precious  than 

the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  l^eautif"'  * 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Becs^use  his  painted  skin  contents  the 

eyes? 
O,  no,  good  Kate :  neitherr  art  thou  th* 

worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 


A   WIFE'S  DUTY. 
[From  Taming  of  the  ShrewJ] 

Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind 

brow; 
And   dart   not    scornful    glances   from 

those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  gov- 
ernor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frost  bites  the 

meads : 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake 

fair  buds; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman    moved    is   like   a   fountain 

troubled, 
Muddy,    ill-seeming,    thick,    bereft    oC 

beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  ox  touch  one  drop  of 

it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy 

keeper, 
'ITiy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares 

for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance;   commits  bis 

body 
To  painful  labor,  both  by  sea  and  land; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day 

in  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure 

and  safe; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
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fair   looks,  and   true  obedi- 

Myment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
a  woman  oweth  to  her  hus- 

I  she's  froward,  peevish,  sul- 
fur, 

bedient  to  his  honest  will, 
le  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
eless    traitor    to    her    loving 
-^■—  • 

ned  that  women  are  so  simple 

rar  where  they  should  kneel 

ace; 

r  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

'  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and 

lur  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and 

h, 

oil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 

our  soft  conditions  and  our 


» • 


ell   agree   with   our   external 


ilRTHFULNESS, 

im  Lcve's  Labour's  Lasi.] 

z  man, 

:  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
ent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
!gets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
Dbject  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
fair  tcmgue  (conceit's  expos- 

i  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
jer  hearings  are  quite  ravished 
.nd  voluble  in  his  discourse. 


?  POWER  OF  LOVE, 

MD  Love's  Labour's  Lost.] 

first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
ilone  immured  in  the  brain; 
:he  motion  of  all  elements, 
&   swift  as  thought   in  every 


And   gives  to  every  power  a  double 

power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  ofHces. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye : 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is 

stopp'd; 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled 

snails; 
Love's   tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus 

gross  in  taste; 
For  valor,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 
Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  iliusical 
As  bright  Apollo*s  lute,  strung  with  his 

hair; 
And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of 

all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's 

sighs : 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravage  savage 

ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 


WINTER, 
[From  Levels  Labour's  Lost.] 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  i'  the 
pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whit ;  tu-whoo  !  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drown  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whit !  tu-whoo  !  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
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OTHELLO'S  DESPAIR, 

O  NOW,  for  ever 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  farewell 
content ! 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big 
wars 

That  make  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewell ! 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the 
shrill  trump, 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing 
Hfe, 

The  royal  l^anner;  and  all  quality, 

Pride,  pump,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war ! 

And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude 
throats 

The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  coun- 
terfeit, 

Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone ! 


OTHELLOS  DYING  SPEECH. 

Soft  you;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and 

they  know  it; 
No  more  of  that.     I  pray  you,  in  your 

letteni. 
When  you  shall   these  unlucky  deeds 

relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :   then 

must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well' 
Of  one   not  easily  jealous,   but,  being 

wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose 

hand, 
Like  the  base   Judean,  threw  a  pearl 

away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe;  of  one  whose 

subdu'd  eyes, 
Albeit  unus'd  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.     Set   you  down 

this : 
And  say  besides,  —  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traducM  the  stale, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him  —  thus.   \^Stab5  himself. 


THE  GARDEN  SCENE. 
\  From  Romeo  and  JulitiS^ 

Romeo.     He  jests  at  scars  that  nevet 

felt  a  wound.  — 
But,  soft !   what  light  through   yonder 

window  breaks! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun !  — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fait 

than  she : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious : 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it;   cast  it 

off.— 
It  is  my  lady;  O,  it  is  my  love : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were !  — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing;  what 

of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. — 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  tne  she  speaks: 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her 

eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  re* 

turn. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her 

head : 
The   i)rightness   of  her   cheek    would 

shame  those  stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  in 

heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream 

so  bright. 
That  i)irds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were 

not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her 

hand! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 


WHA  TS  IN  A  NAME  f 

[From  Romeo  and  yMliet.] 

*Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  mine  enemy; 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Monta* 

gue. 
What's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  not 

foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
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Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other 

name! 
What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a 

rose 
By   any   other   name   would   smell    as 

sweet : 
So  Romeo  woiild«  were  he  not  Romeo 

call'd, 
Retain  that  dear   perfection  which  he 

owes. 
Without   that  title :  — Romeo,  doff  thy 

nnme : 
A  ltd  for  that  name«  which  is  no  part  of 

thee, 
Take  all  myself. 


RELUCTANCE  TO  PART 

[From  Romeo  and  yuiigt*] 

Juliet.   Wilt  thou  l)e  gone?    It  is 
not  yet  near  day. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  larkj 

That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine 
ear; 

Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate 
tree: 

Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 
Romeo.   It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of 
the  morn. 

No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envi- 
ous streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder 
east; 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jo- 
cund day 

Stands  tiptoe  on   the   mi^ty  mountain 
tops: 

I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 
Juliet.   Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I 
know  it,  I : 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 

To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 

And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua; 

Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to 
be  gone. 
Romeo,   Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be 
put  to  death : 

I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 

ril  say,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's 


Tis  but   the   pale   reflex  of  Cynthia's 

brow, 
Nor  that  b  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do 

beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our 

heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to 

go;  — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills 

it  so,  — 
How  is't,  my  soul?  let's  talk,  it  is  not 

da  v. 
Juliet.     It   is,  it   is,   hie    hence,   be 

gone,  away; 
It  is  the  lark  that  sin^s  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleas- 

ing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  swcei  division; 
This  doth  not  so,  foi  she  divideth  us: 
Some  say,  the   laik  and   loathed   toad 

change  eyes; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices 

too ! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  duth  us 

affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to 

the  day. 
O,  now  l>e  gone;  more  light  and  light 

it  grows. 


PERFECTION  NEhDS  NO 
ADDITION. 

[From  King  John-X 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to 

garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 


THE   CURSES  OF  ROYALTY. 

[From  King  John.  ] 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  tlieir  humors  for  a 

warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloodv   house  of 

life; 
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And,  on  the  winking  cf  authority, 

To   understand   a   law;     to  know   the 

meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance, 

it  frowns 
More  upon  humor  than  advised  respect. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill 

deeds, 
Makes  deeds  ill  done !     Hadst  not  thou 

been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked. 
Quoted,  and   sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of 

shame, 
This   murder   had   not   come   into   my 

mind. 
But    taking   note  of  thy   abhorr'd  as- 
pect, — 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ 'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with   thee  of  Arthur's 

death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made   it    no   conscience   to   destroy   a 

prince. 

Hadst   thou   but   shook    thy   head,   or 

made  a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed; 
Or  turn'd   an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my 

face, 
As   bid    mc   tell    my   tale    in    express 

wortls; 
Deep   shame    had    struck    me    dumb, 

made  me  l)reak  off. 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought 

fears  in  me. 


THE  TRAGICAL  FATE  OF  KINGS, 
[From  King  Richard  11. \ 

Of  comft)rt  no  man  speak  : 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epi- 
taphs; 

Make  dust  our  paj^er,  and  with  rainy 
eyes 

Write  SI  mow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of 
wills; 


And  yet  not  so,  —  for  what  can  we  be- 
queath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Boling- 

broke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  hut 

death, 
And   that   small  model  of  the  barren 

earth  • 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  cm 

bones. 
For  heaven's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the 

ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the   death  of 

kings :  — 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some 

slain  in  war : 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have 

dept^sed : 
Some  poisonM   by   their  wives;    some 

sleeping  kill'd; 
All  murder'd :  —  for  within  the   hollow 

crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal   temples  of  a 

king 
Kee}>s  Death  his  court :  and  there  the 

antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  hi» 

j)onip ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchize,  be  fcar*d,  and  kill  with 

looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  co» 

ceil,  — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our 

life, 
W^ere  brass  impregnable;   and  humoro 

thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,   and  — 

farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh 

and  blood 
With   solemn  reverence;    throw   away 

respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty* 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this 

while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want 

taste  grief, 
Need  friends  :  subjected  thus. 
How  cuu  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king? 
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PRi/^CE  HENRYS  DEFENCE  OF 
HIMSELF. 

\  From  KiHg  Henry  ly.] 

God  forgive  them,  that  have  so  much 
sway'd 

Your  majesty^s  good  thoughts  away  from 
me ! 

I  will  redeem  all  tliis  on  Percy's  head. 

And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 

Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 

When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 

And  stain  my  favors  in  a  bloody  mask. 

Watch,  washed  away,  shall  scour  my 
shame  with  it. 

And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it 
lights. 

That  this  same  child  of  honor  and  re- 
nown. 

This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised 
knight, 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry  chance 
to  meet : 

For  every  honor  sitting  on  his  helm. 

Would  they  were  multitudes;  and  on 
my  head 

My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will 
come 

That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth 
exchange 

His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  be- 
half; 

And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 

That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 

Vca,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his 
time. 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his 
heart. 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise 
here: 

The  which,  if  He  be  pleas'd  I  shall  per- 
form, 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intem- 
perance : 

If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands; 

And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand 
deaths. 

Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this 
vow. 


PRINCE    HENRY'S    SPEECH    ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  HOTSPUR. 

[From  King  Henry  /K.] 

Fare  thee  well,  great  heart ! 
lU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou 

shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  w.is  too  small  a  bound : 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  :  —  this  earth,  that  bears 

thee  dead, 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of 

zeal :  — 
But  let  my  favors  hide  thy  mangled  face; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to 

heaven : 
Thy    ignomy   sleep  with   thee    in   thy 

grave. 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph ! 


HENRY'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  SLEEP, 
[From  King  Henry  /F.] 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  sub- 
jects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  —  O  sleep,  O 
gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  1  frighted 
thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye- 
lids down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness? 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky 
cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush'd  with  buz/ing  niglit-^lics  to 
thy  slumber; 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  luH'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  mel- 
odv? 

O  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with 
the  vile, 

In  loalhstmie  beds,  and  Icav'st  the  kingly 
couch. 
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A  watch-case,  or  a  common  Marum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast, 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy*s  eyes,  and  rock  his 
brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hang- 
ing them 

With  deaf 'ning  clamors  in  the  slippery 
clouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself 
awakes  ?  — 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  re- 
pose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude; 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest 
night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king?  —  Then,  happy  low, 
lie  down ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


KING  HENRY'S  SPEECH  BEFORE 
THE  BATTLE   OF  A  GIN  COURT. 

[From  KtHg  Henry  V.] 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and   comes 

safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is 

nam'd, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Cnspian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old 

age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 
And  say — To-morrow  is  Saint  Cnspian : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show 

his  scars, 
And  say,  These  wounds  I  had  on  Cris- 
pin's day. 
Old  men  forget;   yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages, 
What  feats  he  did  that  day;   then  shall 

our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household 

words,  — 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick    and    Talbot,   Salisbury    and 

Gloster,  — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remem- 

ber'd 


This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his 

son; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From   this  day  to   the   ending  of  the 

world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered,  — 
We   few,  we   happy  few,  we   band  of 

brothers; 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with 

me. 
Shall  be  my  brother;    l>e  he  ne'er  so 

vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed. 
Shall   think    themselves  accurs'd,  they 

were  not  here; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles 

any  S))eaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Cris- 
pin's day. 


A    GOOD   CONSCIENCE. 

[From  King  Henry  y/.] 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart 
untainted? 

Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel 
just; 

And  he  but  naked  though  lock'd  up  in 
steel 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  cor- 
rupted. 


THE  KING'S  ENl'Y  OF  A  SHEP- 
HERD'S LIFE, 

[From  King  Ftenry  f'/.] 

O  God  !  nicthinks  it  w  crc  a  happy  life, 
To  be  no  belter  ihan  a  homely  swain; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by 

point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they 

run : 
How  many  make  the   hour  full  com- 
plete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  Mill  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may 
live. 
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this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the 

mes: 

ny  honrs  must  I  tend  my  flock; 

ny  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 

ny  hours  must  I  contemplate; 

ny  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

my  years  ere   I  shall  shear   the 

»ce; 

lutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months, 

id  years, 

over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

I  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet 

*ave. 

bat  a  life  were  thb !  how  sweet ! 

3w  lovely ! 


ARD    DUKE    OF   GLOSTER'S 
SCRIPTION  OF  HIAfSELF, 

\Yxxim  King  Henry  VI.\ 

I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I 

nile; 

ry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves 

y  heart ; 

et  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*ame  my  face  to  all  occasions; 

own  more  sailors  than  the  mei- 

£id  shall; 

y  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk; 

ly  the  orator  as  wcl!  as  Nestor; 

i-e  more  slily  than  lHysses  could, 

ike  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 

idd  colors  to  the  chameleon; 

e  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advan- 

et    the   murd'rous   Machiavel   to 

hool. 

do  this  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 


VG    WORDS  OF   WARWICK 
THE  KING  MAKER, 

\YToni  King  Henry  VI. ^ 

\  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with 

eath's  black  veil, 

been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day 

in. 


To  search  the  secret   treasons  of  the 

world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiird 

with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres: 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  cuuld  dig  his 

grave? 
And  who   durst   smile  when  Warwick 

bent  his  brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and 

blood! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I 

had, 
Fven  now  forsake  me;   and  ot  all  my 

lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length ! 
Why,  what   is   pomp,  rule,  reign,  but 

earth  and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we 

must. 


THE  DUKE   OF  GLOSTER   ON 
HIS  DEFORMITY. 

[From  King  Richard  ///.] 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  gldtious  summer  by  this  sun  of 
York ; 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lour'd  upon  our 
house, 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victori- 
ous wreaths; 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monu- 
ments; 

Our   stern  alarums,  changed   to  merry 
meetings. 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meas- 
ures. 

Grim-visag'd    war    hath    smoothed    his 
wrinkled  front ; 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed 
steeds. 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversa 
ries, — 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive 
tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking- 
glass; 
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[,  that   am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want 
love's  majesty, 

To    strut    before    a    wanton    ambling 
nymph ; 

I,  that  am  curtailVl  of  tliis  fair  propor- 
tion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  na- 
ture, 

Deform'd,   unlinisli'd,  sent   l)efi>re   my 
time 

into  this  brcatliing  world,  scarce  half 
made  up, 

And  that  so  Inmcly  and  unfashionable, 

That   dogs   bark   at  me,   as  I    halt   by 
them;  — 

\Vhy  I,  in   this  weak   piping   time   of 
peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time; 

Unless  to  spy  my  sha<lo\v  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity; 

And  therefore,  —  since  1  cannot  prove 
a  lover, 

To   entertain    these   fair   well    spoken 
days,  — 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 

And  hate  the  idle   pleasures  of  these 
days. 

• 

CARDINAL    WOLSEY    ON    THE 
VICISSITUDES  OF  LIFE. 

[  From  King  Henry  I  'IIf.\ 

Farewklu  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my 

grcatnexs. 
This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts 

ftirth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow 

blossonis. 
And   bears  his  blushing    honors   thick 

U]>on  liim; 
The  third  day  conies  a  frost,  a  killing 

frost ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  goo<l  easy  man, 

full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, —  nips  his 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  dj.     I  haveven- 

ture<l, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on 

bladder*. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 


But  far  beyond   my  depth;    my  high- 
blown pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;   and  nov 

has  left  me. 
Weary,   and   old   with   8cr\"ice,  to  the 

mercy 
Of  a.  rude  stream,  that   must  forcrer 

hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glor)*  of  this  world,  I    ( 

hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  oiwn'd:  O,  how 

wretched 
Is  that  ytoot  m?n  that  hangs  on  princes' 

favors  I 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would 

aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their 

ruin, 
More   pangs  and  fears,  than   wars  or 

women  have; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 


WOLSEY  TO   CROMWELL, 

I  From  King  Hen  ry  J  VII.  ] 

Thi'S  far  hear  nie,  Cromwell; 

And  —  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall 

be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where 

no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of — say,  I 

"taught  thee. 
Say,  Wolscy,  —  that  once  trod  the  wa«t 

of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  de])ths  and  sh<^ 

of  honor,  — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to 

rise  in; 
A  sure  and  s.ife  one,  though  thy  master 

missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin*d  mc 
Cromwell,   I    charge   thee,    6ing  away 

ambition : 
By  that    sin  fell  the  angels;    how  can 

man,  then, 
ITie  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  WU 

bv  it  ? 
Love  thyself  last:  ciicrish  those  heaxti 

that  hate  thee; 
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Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just, 

and  fear  not : 
Lrt  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at,  be  thy 

country's, 
rhy  God'S,  and  truth*s.    Then  if  thou 

fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
rhon  fall'st  a  blessed  mart\T !  —  Serve 

the  King, 
And,  —  pr*ythee,  lead  me  in; 
rhere  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny,  'tis  the  King's :  my 

robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Crom- 
well, Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the 

zeal 
I  served  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine 

age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 


TAKE,   O    TAKE  THOSE   UPS 

A  VVA  K 

[From  Metuurt  J0r  Measnrt.] 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 

And  those  eyes,  the  l)reak  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

beals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  O  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  Ixjsum  l)ears, 

On  whose  to{)s  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears : 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 


LOyE  AND  LUST, 
(From  Vtnus  and  Adcnu.\ 

LovK  comfort eth  hke  sunshine  after  rain ; 
But  I  ust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun; 
Love's  f;c7itle  spring  doth  always  fresh 

remain; 
Lust^s   winter  comes,  ere  summer  half 

he  done. 

Love  surfeits  not;  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies:  j 
Love  b  ail  truth ;  Lust  full  of  forged  lies.  . 


SUN/^/SE, 
[From  Venus  and  Ad/mis.] 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on 
high, 

And  wakes  the  morn'iig,  from  whose 
silver  breast 

The  sun  ariseth  in  his  najesty ; 

Who  doth  the  worlc  so  gloriously  be- 
hold. 
The  codar-tops  and  hills  seem  bur» 
nisb  d  gold. 


LUCRETIA  SLEEPING, 
[From  Ra^e  of  Lucrece.  I 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lie '.  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss; 
\Mio,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in 

sunder. 
Swelling  on  cither  side  to  want  his  bliss; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed 

is; 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hanrl  was. 
On  the  fereen   coverlet,  whose  perfect 

white 
Show'd  Hke  an  April  daisy  on  the  fjra.ss. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of 

night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd 

their  light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with 

her  breath; 
O  motlest  wantons !  wanton  modesty  ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  tlie  map  of 

death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality. 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no 

strife. 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in 

life. 

Her  l)reasts,   like  ivory  globes  circled 

with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  uncont^uered. 
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Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they 

knew. 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honored. 


WHAT  WIN  I  IF  I  GAIN? 
[From  Rapt  of  Lttcrece.] 

What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting 

joy. 
Who  buys  a  minute*s  mirth  to  wail  a 

.   week  ? 
Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a.  toy? 
For  one  sweet  grape,  who  will  the  wine 

destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the 

crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  strait  be  struck- 

en  down? 


VENUS  WITH  THE  DEAD  BODY 
OF  ADONIS 

[From  I'tm us  ^nd  Adonis. \ 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are 

pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is 

cold ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ear  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  he  heard  the  woeful  words  she 

told: 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his 

eyes. 
Where,  lo,  two  lamps   burnt  out  in 

darkness  lies ! 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  re- 
flect; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  ex- 
cellM, 

And  every  l)eauty  robb'd  of  his  effect. 
Wonder  of  time  I  (quoth  she)  this  is 

my  spite, 
That,  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should 
yet  be  light. 


Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find    sweet    beginning,   but   unsavory 
end; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low; 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match 
his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
And  shall  be   blasted   in   a   l)reathing 

while. 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'«- 

strawM 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight 

beguile. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most 

weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the 

fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching    decrcpid    age   to    tread  the 

measures; 
The  staring  rutfian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor 
with  treasures; 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become 
a  child. 

It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of 
fear; 

It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most 
distrust; 

It  shall  t^e  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most 
just; 
Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems 

most  tDwanl, 
Put  fear  to  valor,  courage  to  the  cow- 
ard. 

It  shall  be  cause  <^f  war  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissention  'twixt  the  son  and 

sire; 
Su!)jcct  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 
As  dry  comhustious  matter  is  to  fire. 
Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love 

destroy. 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shali 
'  not  enjoy. 
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By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kilPd 
Was  melted  like  a  vapor  from  her  sight, 
And  in  hb  blood,  that  on  the  ground 

lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequered 

with  white. 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and 

the  blood 
Wliich  in   round  drops   upon  their 

whiteness  stood. 

She   bows  her  head    the    new-sprung 

flower  to  smell. 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath; 
And  says  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reftfrom  her  by  death : 
She  cxY>ps  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach 

appears 
Green  cropping  sap,  which  she  com- 
pares to  tears. 

Poor  flower!  (quoth  she)  this  was  thy 

father's  guise 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling 

sire). 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes. 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 
And  so  'tis  thine;  but  know,  it  is  as 

good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my 

breast. 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy 

right; 
Low  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day 

and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  of  an 

hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's 

flower. 

Tims  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves,  by  whose 

swift  aid 
Iheir  mistress,  mounted,  through  the 

empty  skies 
Id  her  light  chariot  quickly  b  convey'd ; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where 

their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be 
seen. 


SONNETS. 

TO   HIS   LOVE. 

1 8. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's 
day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temper- 
ate: 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds 
of  May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a 
date: 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven 
shines, 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion 
dimm'd : 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  de- 
clines. 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course, 
untrimm'd. 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou 

owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wanderest  in 

his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grow- 

est. 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes 

can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to 

thee. 

ABSENCE. 

57- 
Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but 

tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require : 

Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-eiid- 

hour 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock 

for  you, 
Nor   think   the   bitterness  of    absence 

sour 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once 

adieu : 
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Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous 
thought 

Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  sup- 
pose. 

But  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of 
nought 

Save,  where  you  are,  how  happy  you 
make  those;  — 

So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will. 
Though  vou  do  anything,  he  thinks  no 
iU.  ' 

TIME  AND  LOVE, 
64. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand 
defaced 

The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-worn  buried 
age; 

When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  sec  down- 
razed, 

And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage; 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean 

gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And   the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery 

main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with 

store ; 

When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of 

state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay, 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate  — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  Love 

away :  — 

This   thought    is   as   a    death,    which 

cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to 

lose. 

65. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor 
boundless  sea, 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 

How  with  this'rage  shall  beauty  hold  a 
plea, 

\Vhose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  dow- 
er? 


O  how  shall  summer's   honey  breath 

hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering 

days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time 

decays  ? 

O  fearful  meditation  I  where,  alack ! 
Shall  Time's   best  jewel   from  'lime's 

chest  lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  s\^•ifl 

foot  back. 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 

O!    none,    unless    this    miracle    have 

might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine 

bright. 


SOUL  AND   BODY. 

146. 

Poor   Soul,  the   centre   of   my  sinful 

earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  tbcc 

array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  sufitf 

dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costlygay? 

\\Tiy  so  large  cost,  having  so  short,  t 

lease, 
Dost  thou   upon    thy   fading  mansioa 

spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  '.his  thy  body's 

end? 

Then,  Soul,  live  thou  up  »n  thy  senrant^i 

loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggn  vate  thy  store; 
Buy   terms  divine   in  selling  hours  oif 

dross ; 
Within    be    fed,  without    be    rich   no 

more :  — 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds 

on  men. 
And  death  once  dead,  there's  no 

dying  then. 
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A  MADRIGAL. 
From  The  Passiottate  Pilgrim,'] 

>bcd  Age  and  Youth 
lot  live  together : 
th  is  full  uf  pleasance, 
is  full  of  care; 
th  like  summer  mom, 
like  winter  weather, 
th  like  summer  brave, 
like  winter  bare : 


Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age's  breath  is  short, 

Youth  is  nimble,  Age  is  lame : 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  cold, 

Y'ou^h  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame :  — 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

O !  my  Love,  my  Love  is  young  I 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee  — 

O  sweet  shepjfierd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay*st  too  long. 


SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH. 

1553-16x8. 

»RS,  1553;  executed,  i6z8.    No  early  collected  edition  of  his  poems  exists;  such 
at  adl  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the  Miscellanies  of  the  time.] 


THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND, 

al,  the  body's  guest, 
n  a  thankless  errand ! 
ot  to  touch  the  best; 
truth  shall  l)e  thy  warrant 
ice  I  needs  must  die, 
ive  the  world  ihe  lie. 

11  the  Court  —  it  glows 
shines  like  rotten  wood; 
11  the  Church  —  it  shows 
It's  good,  and  doth  no  good, 
irch  and  Court  reply, 
give  them  both  the  lie. 

otentates  —  they  live 
ng  by  others'  action, 
ved  unless  they  give, 
strong  but  by  a  faction, 
entates  reply, 
Potentates  the  lie. 

len  of  high  condition 
t  rule  affairs  of  state  ^— 
purpose  is  ambition, 
ir  practice  —  only  hate. 
'  they  once  reply, 
^ve  them  all  the  lie. 


Tell  them  that  brave  it  most. 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending 

Who,  in  their  greatest  cost. 
Seek  nothing  hut  commending. 

And  if  they  make  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal  —  it  lacks  devotion; 

Tell  Love  —  it  is  but  lust; 
Tell  Time  —  it  is  but  motion; 

Tell  Flesh  —  it  is  but  dust. 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Age  — it  daily  wasteth; 

Tell  Honor  —  how  it  alters; 
Tell  Beauty  —  how  she  blasteth; 

Tell  P'avor  —  how  it  falters. 
And  ;-s  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 


Tell  Wit  —  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness; 

Tell  Wisdom  —  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 

And  when  they  <lo  reply, 

Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 
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Tell  Physic  —  of  her  boldness ; 

Tell  Skill  —  it  is  pretension; 
Tell  Charity  —  of  coldness; 

Tell  I^w  —  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune  —  of  her  blindness; 

Tell  Nature  —  of  decay; 
Tell  Friendship  — of  unkindness; 

Tell  Justice  —  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Arts  —  they  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming; 
Tell  Schools  —  they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  Arts  and  Schools  reply, 
Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith  — it's  fled  the  City; 

Tell  —  how  the  Country  erreth ; 
Tell  —  Manhood  shakes  off  pity ; 

Tell  —  Virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing. 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing. 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stub  the  soul  can  kill. 


DULCINA. 

[Ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  doubtful 
authority.] 

As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested 

In  her  sweet  and  shadv  bower. 
Came  a  shepherd,  and  requested 
In  her  lap  to  sleep  an  hour. 
But  from  her  look 
A  wound  he  took 


So  deep,  that  for  a  further  boon 

The  nymph  he  prays. 

Whereto  she  says. 
Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon. 

But  in  vain  she  did  conjure  him 

To  depart  her  presence  so ; 
Having  a  thousand  tongues  to  allure  h 
And  but  one  to  bid  him  go; 

Where  lips  invite. 

And  eyes  delight. 
And  cheeks,  as  fresh  as  rose  in  Ju 

Persuade  delay; 

What  boots  she  say, 
Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon 

He  demands  what  time  for  pleasure 

Can  there  be  more  fit  than  now; 
She  says,  night  gives  love  that  leisur 
Which  the  day  cannot  allow. 
He  says,  the  sight 
Improves  delight ; 
Which  she  denies :  nig)it*s  murky  n( 
In  Venus'  plays 
Makes  bold,  she  says; 
Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon. 

But  what  promise  or  profession 

From  his  hands  could  purchase  sec 
W^ho  would  sell  the  sweet  possession 
Of  such  beauty  for  a  hope?- 

Or  for  the  sight 

Of  lingering  night 
Forego  the  present  joys  of  noon? 

Though  ne'er  so  fair 

Her  speeches  were, 
Forega  me  now,  come  to  me  soon 

How,  at  last,  agreed  these  lovers? 
She  was  fair,  and  he  was  young : 
The  tongue  may  tell  what  th'  eye  > 

covers ; 
Joys  unseen  are  never  sung. 

Did  she  consent. 

Or  he  relent; 
Accepts  he  night,  or  grants  she  no^ 

Left  he  her  a  maid, 

Or  not;  she  said, 
Fortgo  me  now,  come  to  me  soon 
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GEORGE    WITHER. 

1588-1667. 

[ER  was  bom  at  Brentworth  in  Hampshire,  June  xx,  1588,  and  died  in  the  year 
:hievement,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  being  proportioned  to  his  length  of  years. 
ef  works  are  as  follows:  161 2,  the  Elegy  on  Prince  Henry;  1613,  Epithala- 
r  Stript  and  Whipt ;  1615,  Fidelia  and  Shepherd's  HMnting.  To  the  some 
ascribed  his  share  in  Browne's  Shepherd's  Pipe  ;  1618,  the  Motto ;  1622,  the 
ete  :  1623,  the  Hymns  and  Songs  0/ the  Church  ;  1628,  Britain's  Remem- 
nblents ;  164 1,  Hallelujah. 

is  very  far  indeed  from  exhausting  the  complete  catalogue  of  Wither*s  volumin- 
s  an  ardent  politician^  and  in  the  ^tirnng  times  of  the  Civil  War  was  perpetually 
and  broadsneets  in  justification  of  the  cause  he  had  taken  up.  Probably  no 
possesses  an  absolutely  complete  collection  of  Wither's  works.  Certainly  the 
d  the  Bodleian  do  not.  Hhc  Rev.  T.  Corser,  of  Stand,  near  Manchester,  is 
:  fullest  collection  in  existence;,  but  that  has  been  since  dispersed.  The  poems 
by  th«  Spenser  Society,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  they  are  not  xr^  he  had 
accessible  form  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  blemishes  of  Chalmers'  colbctiDn 
utely  ignored  in  it.  Of  mouern  editors  of  portions  of  his  works  the  chief  is  Sir 
ho  republished  the  Shepherd's  Hunting  and  tht  Fidelia  at  the  beginning  of 
so  gave  long  extracts  from  Wither's  other  poems  in  his  Censura  Literaria. 
tmgs  0/the  Churchy  and  the  Hallelujah  were  republished  for  Russell  Smith 


^ADY,  SLEEP! 

ep  I  what  ails  my  dear, 
darling  thus  to  cry? 
1,  and  lend  thine  ear, 
ig  thy  lullaby, 
forbear  to  weep; 
;   sweet  baby,  sleep. 

il,  what  canst  thou  fear? 
thee  can  mischief  do? 
thy  father  clear, 
ise  thy  mother  too. 
I  forbear  to  weep; 
:;   sweet  baby,  sleep. 

:eption  was  in  sin, 
ing  thou  hast  had; 
lirlh  unclean  hath  been, 
ibe  thou  now  art  made. 
1  forbear  to  weep; 
;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

ullaby  I  sing, 
t  blessings  ripening  l^e; 
>ther  is  a  king, 
ngdom  bought  for  thee. 
I  forbear  to  weep; 
;;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 


Sweet  baby,  sleep,  and  nothing  fear; 

For  whosoever  thee  offends 
By  thy  protector  threaten'd  are. 

And  God  and  angels  are  thy  friends. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

When  God  with  us  was  dwelling  here. 
In  little  babes  He  took  delight; 

Such  innocents  as  thou,  my  dear, 
Are  ever  precious  in  His  sight. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

A  little  infant  once  was  He; 

And  strength  in  weakness  then  was 
laid 
Upon  His  virgin  mother's  knee, 

That  power  to  thee  might  be  convey'd- 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  my  babe;   sweet  baby,  sleep. 

In  this  thy  frailty  and  thy  need 

He  friends  and  helpers  doth  prepare, 

Which  thee  shall  cherish,  clothe,  and 
feed. 
For  of  thy  weal  they  tender  are. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
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The  King  of  kin^s,  when  He  was  born, 
Had  not  so  much  for  outward  ease; 

By  Ilim  such  dressings  were  not  worn, 
Nor  such   like  swaddling-clothes  as 
these. 

8weet  baby,  then  forl>ear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Wthin  a  manger  lodged  thy  I-ord, 
Where  oxen  lav,  anfl  asses  fed : 

Warm  rooms  we  do  to  thee  afford. 
An  easy  cradle  or  a  bed. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

The  wants  that  He  did  then  sustain 
Have  pvjchased  wealth,  my  babe,  for 
thee; 

And  by  His  torments  and  His  pain 
Thy  rest  and  ease  secured  be. 

My  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Thou  hast,  yet  more,  to  perfect  this, 
A  promise  and  an  earnest  got 

Of  gaining  everlasting  bliss, 
Though  thou,  my  babe,  perceiv*st  it 
not. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 


SHALL  /,  WASTING  IN  DESPAIR, 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May, 
If  she  be  not  so  ti)  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 

Should  my  heart  be  griev'd  or  pin'd 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
Turlle-dove  or  pelican. 
If  she  lie  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 


Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love? 
Or  her  well-descrvings,  known. 
Make  me  quite  forget  my  own? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  gain  licr  name  of  bes 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  higl 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind. 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find. 
Think  what  with  them  thcv  woul 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see. 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be; 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
1  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve: 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go. 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 


WHEN  WE  ARE    UPON  TH 
SEAS. 
[From  Halli'luJahJ] 

On  those  great  waters  now  I  am. 

Of  which  I  have  been  told. 
That  whosoever  thither  came 

Should  wonders  there  behold. 
In  this  unsteady  place  of  fear, 

Be  present,  Lord,  with  me; 
For  in  these  depths  of  water  here 

I  depths  of  danger  see. 

A  stirring  courser  now  I  sit, 

A  headstrong  steed  I  ride. 
That  champs  and  foatns  upon  the  b 

Which  curbs  his  lofty  pride. 
The  softest  whistling  of  the  winds 

Doth  make  him  gallop  fast; 
And  as  their  breath  increased  he  til 

The  more  he  makelh  haste. 

Take  Thou,  oh  Lord  !  the  reins  in  b 
Assume  our  Master's  room; 
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ife  Tliou  at  our  helm  to  stand, 

>ilot  to  become. 

lou  the  sails,  and  let  good  speed 

n[>any  our  haste; 

liou  the  channeb  at  our  need, 

inchor  for  us  cast. 

1  favorable  wind 

rther  us  provide ; 

it  wait  on  us  behind, 

:key  by  our  side.  [sands, 

dden  gusts,  from  storms,  from 

rom  the  raging  wave ; 

allows,  rocks,  and  pirates'  hands, 

goods,  and  vessel  save. 

\  us  from  the  wants,  the  fear» 

ickness  of  the  seas; 

fly  from  our  sins,  which  are 

r  worse  than  these. 

St  us  also  safe  arrive 

B  we  desire  to  be; 

Thy  mercies  let  us  give 

hanks  and  praise  to  Thee. 


THE  PRAYER   OF  OLD  AGE, 

[From  third  ^aitoX  Hallelujah.'] 

As  this  my  carnal  robe  grows  old, 
Soil'd,   rent,   and  worn    by  length  of 

years. 
Let  me  on  that  by  faith  lay  hold 
Which  man  in  life  immortal  weaks; 
So  sanctify  my  days  behind, 
So  let  my  manners  be  refined. 
That   when  my  soul   and    flesh    must 

part. 
There  lurk  no  terrors  in  my  heart. 


So  shall  my  rest  be  safe  and  sweet 
When  I  am  lodged  in  my  grave; 
And  when  my  soul  and  body  meet, 
A  joyful  meeting  they  shall  have; 
Their  essence  ihen  shall  be  divine. 
This  muddy  flesh  shall  starlike  shine. 
And  God  shall  that  fresh  youth  restore 
Which  will  abide  for  evermore. 


AQ^o^ 


SIR    HENRY    WOTTON. 

1568-1639. 

N,  1568:  died,  1639.  "How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught,"  said  to  have  been  printed  in 
Courtly  Paris,  ed.  Hannah,  1875.  It  was  auoted  to  Drummond  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
19 :  **  Sir  Edward  [Henry]  Wotton's  verses  ol  a  happy  life  he  hath  by  heart."  "  You 
autiesof  the  night,"  printed  with  music  in  Est's  St'xth  Set  0/  Bocks^  1624.  It  wa* 
written  a  few  years  before.     In  1651,  Reliquiae  Wottonianae .\ 


:haracter  of  a  happy 

LIFE. 

ippy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
ierveth  not  another's  will, 
irmor  is  his  honest  thought, 
imple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

passions  not  his  master's  are, 
e  soul  is  still  prepar'd  for  death, 
mto  the  world  by  care 
blic  fame  or  private  breath. 

ides  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
ice  hath  ever  understood; 
spest  wounds  are  given  by  praise, 
ales  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 


Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  re- 
treat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  (loth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands. 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 
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YOU  MEASER  BEAUTIES. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  i)oorly  satisfy  our  eyes 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light, — 
You  common  people  of  the  skies. 
What  arc  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise? 

Ye  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
a\s  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own,  — 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  ? 


Ye  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 
That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays, 

Thinking  your  passion  understood 
By  your  weak  accents,  —  what's  your 

praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise? 

So  when  my  mistress  shall  l>e  seen, 
In  sweetness  of  her  looks  and  mind, 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  queen, 
Tell  me  if  she  was  not  designed 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind. 


>J»{00- 


EDMUND    WALLER. 
1605-1687. 

[Edmund  Waller  was  born,  March  3,  1605,  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire.  At  seventeen 
years  of  ajjc  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Agmondesham.  He  married  early,  and  lost 
nis  wife  soon;  after  her  death  he  paid  court  to  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  of  tne  Earl  ck 
Leicester.  He  protracted  his  imsuccessful  suit,  celebrating  the  lady  under  the  title  of  Sacharissa, 
until  in  1639  she  married  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  1640  he  entered  parliament  a^n,  and  maide 
himself  remarkable  by  his  opposition  to  the  King's  measures,  but  wnen  the  Civil  War  became 
imminent  he  took  the  Royalist  side.  In  1643  he  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  plot  against 
the  Parliament,  and  having  with  difficulty  preserved  his  life,  proceeded  to  PVance  on  nis  release. 
After  st)me  year-;  he  returned  to  England  and  made  his  peace  with  Cromwell;  at  the  RestoratioB 
he  eagerly  laid  hih  homage  at  the  feet  of  Charles  II.  He  was  made  Provost  of  Eton,  and  sat  in 
several  parliimcnt'*  after  the  Restoration.  He  died  of  dropsy,  at  lieaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
on  the  aist  of  October,  1687.  His  poems^  first  published  in  1645,  were  very  frequently  reprinted 
during  his  lifetime,  and  always  with  additions.] 


OLD  AGE. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give 
o'er; 

So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no 
mi)re ; 

For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to 
boast 

Of  flcelii)«;  thinj:^  too  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clouds  of  afieciion  from  our  younger  eyes 

Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  de- 
scries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batterM  and 

decay'd, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that 

lime  has  made : 
Stronger  by  weakness  wiser  men  become 
As  they  dr.iw  near  to  their  eternal  home  : 
Leaving  the  <;ltl,  both  worlds  at  once 

thev  view 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


ON  A   GIRDI^. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confiDcd 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  dear. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love. 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move !  — 
A  narrow  compass !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 


GO,  LOVELY  ROSE/ 

Go,  lovely  Rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows. 

When  1  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 
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Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  had'st  thou  sprung 

In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired : 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  I  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 


May  read  in  thee,  — 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


ADDITIONAL  STANZA   BY   KIKKK  WHITE. 

[Yet,  though  thou  fade. 

From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance 
rise; 
And  teach  the  maid 

That  goodness  Timji's  rude  hand  de- 
fies, — 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies.] 


-*o>Ko«- 


GEORGE    HERBERT. 
1593-1634. 

[Georgb  Hbkbbbt.  born,  1593-3;  died,  1634.    He  was  Public  Orator  at  Cambridji^e  from  1619  to 
1637,  and  was  Rector  of  Bcmerton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1631.     His  pocnvi  were  first  published,  1633.] 


VIRTUE. 


Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  die. 


Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives; 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


-*oj»;< 


THOMAS    CAREW. 
1589-1639- 

[Thomas  Carsw,  Sewer  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  I.,  was  bom  about  1589,  and  died  in  1630. 
He  pubii^ted  Caelum  Brittanicum^  1623,  and  Poems,  1640.] 


MEDIOCRITY  IN  LOVE 
REJECTED. 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brings  equal  ease  unto  my  pain; 

The  temperate  affords  me  none : 
Either  extreme,  <>f  love  or  hate, 

Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 


Give  me  a  storm;   if  it  be  love  — 
Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 

I  swim  in  pleasure;   if  it  j^rovc 
Disdain,  that  torrent  will  dcvijur 

My  vulture  hopes;    and  he's  possess''! 
Of  heaven,  that's   but   from  hell  re- 
leas'd. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  puin; 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 
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ON  CELIA  SINGING, 

You  that  think  love  can  convey 

No  othei  way 
But  through  the  eyes  into  the  heart 

llis  fatal  dart; 
Close  up  their  casements,  and  but  hear 

This  syren  sing, 

And  on  the  wing 
Of  her  sweet  voice  it  shall  appear 
That  love  can  enter  at  the  ear. 

Then  unveil  your  eyes,  behold 

The  curious  mould 
Where  that  voice  dwells;    and  as  we 
know 

When  ihe  cocks  crow 

W^e  freelv  mav 

Gaze  on  the  day. 
So  may  you,  when  the  music's  done. 
Awake  and  see  the  rising  sun. 


HE 


THAT  LOVES  A  ROSY 
CHEEK. 


He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lij)  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  its  lires; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
(iciitlc  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires; 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  li|)S,  or  eyes. 


ASK  AfE  NO  MORE. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  Ji>ve  bestows, 
When  June  i>  past,  tlie  fading  rose; 
I"'ur  in  your  hoaulics'  oiient  deep. 
These  flow'rs,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  mc  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  tlay; 
For,  in  j)iirc  love,  heaven  ilid  prepare 
Tliose  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 


Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night; 
For,  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west. 
The  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 


MURDERING  BEAUTY. 

I'll  gaze  no  more  on  her  l>ewitching  face. 
Since  ruin  harl>ors  there  in  every  place; 
For  mv  enchanted  soul  alike  she  drowns 
With  calms  and  tempests  of  her  smiles 

and  frowns, 
ril  love  no  more  those  cruel  eyes  of  hers, 
Which,  pleas'd  or  anger'd,  still  are  m^l^ 

derers : 
For  if  she  dart  (like  lightning)  through 

the  air 
Her  beams  of  wrath,  she  kills  me  with 

despair; 
If  she  behold  me  with  a  pleasing  eye, 
I  surfeit  with  excess  of  joy,  and  die. 


A  PRAYER  TO  THE   WIND, 

Go,  thou  gentle  whispering  wind. 
Bear  this  sigh;  and  if  thou  fmd 
Where  mv  cruel  fair  doth  rest. 
Cast  it  in  her  snowy  breast; 
So  enflam'd  bv  mv  desire. 
It  may  set  her  heart  a-lire : 
Those  sweet  kisses  thou  shalt  gain. 
Will  rewaril  ihee  for  thy  pain, 
lioldly  light  upon  her  lip, 
There  suck  odors,  and  thence  skip 
To  her  bosom;   lastly,  fall 
Down,  and  wander  over  all; 
Range  about  those  ivory  hills 
From  \s  hose  every  part  distils 
Amber  dew;    there  s}>ices  grow, 
There  pure  streams  of  nectar  flow: 
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perfume  thyself,  and  bring 
>se  sweets  upon  thy  wing : 
u  retum'st  change  by  thy  pow'r 
weed  into  a  flow'r; 
:ach  thistle  to  a  vine, 
the  bramble  eglantine; 
rich  a  booty  made, 
t  this,  and  I  am  paid. 
:anst  wit'   thy  pow'rful  blast, 
ipace,  and  cool  as  fast : 
:anst  kindle  hidden  flame, 
;ain  destroy  the  same : 
for  pity,  either  stir 
;  fire  of  love  in  her, 
like  both  flames  may  shine, 
?  quite  extinguish  mine. 


/NCR  A  TEFUL  BE  A  UTY. 

,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 
IS  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown : 
ladst,  in  the  forgotten  crowd 
:ommon  beauties,  liv'd  unknown, 
ot  my  verse  exhal'd  thy  name, 
ith  it  impt  the  wings  of  Fame. 

:illing  power  is  none  of  thine, 
ve  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes  : 
veets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine; 
u  art  my  star,  shin'st  in  my  skies; 
lart  not  from  thy  borrowed  sphere 
ling  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 

:  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 
t  what  1  made  I  uncreate : 
ols  thv  mvstic  forms  adore, 
know  thee  in  thy  mortal  state. 
x>ets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales, 

her  themselves  through  all  her 
eils. 


ED  AND  WHITE  ROSES, 

in  these  roses  the  sad  story, 

r  hard  fate,  and  your  own  glory : 

white  vou  mav  discover 
aleness  or  a  fainting  lover; 

red  the  flames  still  feeding 
'  heart  with  fresh  wounds  bleeding, 
hite  will  tell  you  how  I  languish, 
be  red  express  my  anguish : 


The  white  my  innocence  displaying,. 
The  red  my  martyrdom  betraying : 
The  frowns  that  on  your  brow  resided^ 
Have  those  roses  thus  divided. 
O I  let  your  smiles  but  clear  the  weather, 
And  then  they  both  shall  grow  together. 


THE  PRIMROSE, 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  flrstling  of  the  infant  year; 
Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 
This  primrose  all  bepearl'd  with  dew; 
I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears, 
'llie  sweets  of  love  are  wash'd  with  tears : 
Ask  me  why  this  flow'r  doth  show 
So  yellow,  green,  and  sickly  too; 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak. 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break; 
I  must  tell  you,  these  discover 
What  doubts  and  fevers  are  in  a  lover. 


THE  PRO  TESTA  TION. 

No  more  shall  the  meads  be  deck'dwith 

flowers. 
Nor  sweetness  dwell  in  rosy  bowers; 
Nor  greenest  buds  on  branches  spring. 
Nor  warbling  birds  delight  to  sing; 
Nor  April  violets  paint  the  grove; 
If  1  forsake  my  Celia's  love. 

The  fish  shall  in  the  ocean  burn, 
And  fountains  sweet  shall  bitter  turn; 
The  humble  oak  no  flood  shall  know 
When  floods  shall  highest  hills  overflow; 
Black  Lethe  shall  oblivion  leave; 
If  e'er  my  Celia  I  deceive. 

Love  shall  his  bow  and  shaft  lay  by. 
And  Venus'  doves  want  wings  to  fly; 
The  sun  refuse  to  show  his  light, 
And  day  shall  then  be  turn'd  to  night, 
And  in  that  night  no  star  ?ppcar; 
If  once  I  leave  my  Celia  dear. 

Love  shall  no  more  inhabit  earth. 
Nor  lovers  more  shall  love  for  worth; 
Nor  joy  above  in  heaven  dwell. 
Nor  pain  torment  poor  souls  in  hell; 
Grim  Death  no  more  shall  horrid  prove; 
If  e'er  I  leave  bright  Celia's  love. 
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LIBERTY, 

Where  honor,  or  where  conscience  does 

not  bind, 
No  other  law  shall  shackle  me; 
Slave  to  mvsclf  I  will  not  be: 
Nor  shall  mv  future  actions  be  confinM 
By  my  own  j^resent  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does 

stand 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  Fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his'es- 

tate 
Before  it  falls  into  his  hand. 
The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe; 
And  still  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 
Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave  !  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  his  hour's  work,  as  well  as  hours, 

does  tell  I 
Unhappy  to  the  last,  the  kind  releasing 

kne'U. 


ON    THE  DEATH  OF  CRASH  AW. 

Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  giv'n 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  eart)i 

and  hcav'n. 
The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be. 
Next  tliat  of  (jodhead  with  humanity. 
Long   (lid    the   Muses   banished  slaves 

abide. 
And  built  vain  pyramids  lO  mortal  pride; 
Like  Moses  tlu)U  (iho'  spells  and  charms 

withstand) 
Hast  brought  them  nobly  home  back  to 

their  llolv  Land. 


Ah,  wretched  We!    poets  of  earth! 

but  thou 
Wert  living  the  same  poet  which  thou'it 

now. 
Whilst  angels  sing   to  thee  their  urs 

divine. 
And  join  in  an   applause  so  great  as 

thine. 
Equal  society  with  them  to  hold, 
Thou  necd'st  not  make  new  songs,  but 

say  the  old : 
And  they,  kind  Spirits !  Shall  all  rejoice 

to  see 
How  little  less  than  they  exalted  man 

may  be. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DOf 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own? 
I  shall  like  beasts  or  conmion  people 

die, 
Unless  you  write  my  cleg)'; 
Whilst  others  great  by  being  bom  are 

grown, 
Their  mother's  labor,  not  their  own. 
In  this  scale  gold,  in  ih*  other  fame  does 

lie; 
The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high. 
These  men  are  Fortune's  jewels,  moulded 

brig'^t. 
Brought  iorth  with  their  own  fire  and 

light. 
If  I,  her  vulgar  sii»ne,  ft>r  cither  look. 
Out  of  myself  it  must  be  strook. 
Yet  I  must  on  :    What  sound  is't  ttrika 

mine  ear? 
Sure  I  Fame's  trumpet  hear : 
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;  like  the  last  trumpet,  for  it  can 
the  bury'd  man. 

Alps  stop   me,   but   I'll  cut 
jgh  all, 

ch,  the  Muse's  Hannibal. 
11  the  flntt'ring  vanities  that  lay 
OSes  in  the  way; 
tie  desire  of  honors  or  estate, 
hat  is  not  above  Fate; 
x>ve  himself,  ihat  tyrant  of  my 

» 

itercepts  my  coming  praise. 

yf  best  Friends !  my  books !  and 

me  on, 

that  I  were  gone. 
:,  great   Stagiritc !    and  teach 
low 

>  bom  to  know : 
>lar's  victories  thou  dost  far  out- 

uer'd  the  earth,  the  whole  world 

?,  learn'd  Cicero !  whose  bless'd 
jue  and  wit 

s  Rome's  greatness  yet : 
the  first  of  orators;   only  he 
it  can  praise  thee  next  must  be. 
2  the  Mantuan  swan  !    Virgil  the 

'» 

erse  walks  highest,  but  not  flies; 

jught  green  Poesy  to  her  per- 

ie  that  art  which  was  a  rage. 
ye  mighty  Three !  what  shall  I 

ce  one  of  you? 

have  climb'd   the  mountain's 

there  sit 

aim  flourishing  head  of  it, 

list,  with  wearied  steps,  we  up- 

dgo, 

nd  clouds  below. 


THE  SOUL. 

eyes  do  e'er  declare 

seen  a  second  thing  that's  fair; 

that  they  have  music  found, 

thy  voice,  in  any  sound; 

ste  do  ever  meet, 

^  kiss  with  aught  that's  sweet; 


If  my  abused  touch  allow 

Aught  to  be  smooth  or  soft  but  thou ! 

If  what  seasonable  springs, 

Or  the  eastern  summer  brings, 

Do  my  smell  persuade  at  all  ^ 

Aught  perfume  but  ihy  breatn  to  call; 

If  all  my  senses  objects  be 

Not  contracted  into  thee. 

And  so  through  thee  more  pow'rful  pas& 

As  beams  do  through  a  burning-glass; 

If  all  things  that  in  nature  are 

Either  soft,  or  sweet,  or  fair. 

Be  not  in  thee  so  epitomiz'd. 

That  nought  material's  not  comprised, 

May  I  as  worthless  seem  to  thee, 

As  all  but  thou  appear  to  me. 


THE    WISH. 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see. 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree, 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 
Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy : 
And  they  (methinks)  desei*ve  my  pity 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings. 
Of  this  great  hive,  the  City. 

Ah !  yet,  e'er  I  descend  to  the  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden 

have! 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both 

true. 
Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 
And  since  Love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair, 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are, 
Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me ! 


LOVE  IN  HER  SUNNY  EYES. 

Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  basking 

play: 
Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her 

hair; 
Love  does  on  both  her  lips  for  ever 

stray, 
And  sows  and  reaps  a  thousand  kisses 

there; 
In  all  her  outward  parts  Love's  always 

seen. 
But,  Oh !  he  never  went  within. 
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THE  SPRING, 
[From  The  M/t tress.] 

Though  you  be  absent  here,  I  needs 

must  say 
The  trees  ^  beauteous  are,  and  flowers 
as  gay. 
As  ever  they  were  wont  to  be; 
Nay  the  birds'  rural  music  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  free, 
As  if  they  sung  to  ])leasure  you : 
I  saw  a  rose-bud  ope  this  mom;     I'll 

swear 
The  blushing  morning  open'd  not  more 
fair. 

How  could  it  be  so  fair,  and  you  away? 

How   could    the    trees    be    beauteous, 

flowers  so  gay? 

Could  they  remember  but  last  year, 

How  you  did  ihem,  they  you  delight, 

The  sprouting  leaves  which  saw  you 

here, 
And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight. 
Would,   looking    round    for   the   same 

sight  in  vain, 
Creep  back  into  their  silent  barks  again. 

Where'er  you  walk'd  trees  were  as  rev- 
erend made. 

As  when  of  old  gods  dwelt  in  every  shade. 
Is't  possible  they  should  not  know. 
What  loss  of  honor  they  sustain, 
That  thus  they  smile  and  flourish  now, 
And  still  their  former  pride  retain? 

Dull  creatures !    'tis  not  without  cause 
that  she, 

Who  fled  the  god  of  wit,  was  made  a  tree. 


In  ancient  times  sure  they  much  wisa 

were. 
When  they  rejoic'd  the  Thracian  vcise 
to  hear; 
In  vain  did  nature  bid  them  stay. 
When  Orpheus  had  his  song  begun. 
They  call'd  their  wondering  rootsaway, 
And  bade  them  silent  to  him  run. 
How  would  those  learned    trees  have 

followed  you? 
You  would  have  drawn  them,  and  their 
poet  too. 

But   who  can  blame  ihcni   now  ?    for, 

since  you're  gone. 
They're  here   the  only  fair,  and  shine 
alone. 
You  did  their  natural  rights  invade: 
Where  ever  you  did  walk  or  sit. 
The  thickest  boughs  could  make  no 

shade. 
Although  the  Sun  had  granted  it: 
The    fairest   flowers    could    please   nc 

more,  near  you, 
Than  painted  flowers,  set  next  to  them, 
could  do. 

When  e'er  then  you  came  hither,  that 

shall  be 
The  time',  which  this  to  others  is,  to  me. 
The  little  joys  which  here  are  now. 
The  name  of  punishments  do  l>ear. 
When  by  their  sight  they  let  us  know 
How  we  depriv'd  of  greater  arc. 
'TIS  you  the  best  of  seasons  with  you 

bring; 
This  is  for  beasts,  and  that  for  men  Ibe 
spring. 
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TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON. 


When  love  witli  unconline«l  wings 
Hovers  within  my  gates, 

And  my  ilivine  Althea  brings 
To  whisper  at  my  grates; 


When  1  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 
And  fetter'd  to  her  eye, 

The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 
Know  no  such  liberty. 


S//1  JOHN  SUCKUXG. 
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2,  cups  run  swiftly  round, 

laying  Thames, 

heads  with  roses  hound, 

with  loyal  flames; 

grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
ths  and  draughts  are  free,  - 
pple  in  the  deep 
uch  liberty. 

like  confined,  I 

er  throat  shall  sing 

s,  mercy,  majesty, 

s  of  my  king: 
voice  aloud  how  good 
great  should  be, — 

ids  that  curl  the  flood 

uch  liberty. 

o  not  a  prison  make, 
irs  a  cage; 
-nt  nnd  quiet  take 
hermitage : 


If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 
And  in  my  soul  am  free,  — 

Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 


TO    LUCASTA,    ON    GOING    TO 
THE  WARS. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind,— 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  muchf 

Loved  I  not  honor  more. 


.? 
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'  PALE  AND    WAN? 

and  wan,  fond  lover? 
why  so  pale? 
■<»kiuj,'  well  can't  move  her, 

ill  prevail? 
why  ?>i)  pale? 

* 

and  mute,  young  sinner? 

wliy  so  mute? 

icnking  well  can't  win  her, 

oihiiij^  (lo't? 

why  so  mute? 

•  shame,  this  will  not  move, 
not  take  her; 
.he  will  not  love, 
can  make  her. 
1  take  her ! 


/  PRITHEE,  SEND  ME  BACK  MY 

HEART. 

1  rRiTUKE,  send  mc  back  my  heart. 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine; 
For  if  from  youi-s  you  will  not  part. 

Why,  then,  shouldst  thou  have  mine? 

Yet  now  1  think  on't,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 
And  yet  not  l()(l«j:e  toj^cther? 

O  Ix)ve!  where  is  thy  sym])atliy, 
If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever? 
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But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolv'd, 

Then  I  am  most  in  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe; 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart, 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


TRUE  LOVE. 

No,  no,  fair  heretic,  it  needs  must  be 
But  an  ill  love  in  me, 
And  worse  for  thee: 

For  were  it  in  my  power 

To  love  thee  now  this  hour 

More  than  1  did  the  last; 


'T would  then  so  fall, 

I  might  not  love  at  all; 

Love  that  can  flow,  and  can  admit  in- 
crease, 

Admits  as  well  an  ebb,  and  may  grow 
less. 

True  love  is  still  the  same;   the  torrid 
zones, 

And  those  more  frigid  ones 
It  must  not  know : 
For  love  grown  cold  or  hot. 

Is  lust,  or  friendship,  not 
The  thing  we  have. 
For  that's  a  flame  would  die 
Held  down,  or  up  too  high : 
Then  think  I  love  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press. 
And  would  love  more,  could  I  bat  love 
thee  less. 


>>»;o<^ 


SIR    CHARLES    SEDLEY. 

1639-1701. 

[Sir  Charles  Sedi.ev  was  bom  at  Ayksford  in  1630,  and  died  August  ao,  X701.     His  mo* 
famous  comedy.  The  Mulberry  Gardeny  appeared  in  1688;  his  poetical  and  dramatic  works' 
collected  in  1719.] 

THE   GROWTH  OF  LOVE. 
[From  The  Mulberry  GarJcn.] 


Ah,  Chloris !  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  unconcerned,  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  pleasure  nor  no  pain. 

When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire. 
And  praised  the  coming  day, 

I  little  thought  the  growing  fire 
Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay, 

Like  metals  in  the  mine : 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away, 

Than  youth  concealed  in  thine. 

Dut  as  your  charms  insensibly 
To  their  perfection  pressed. 

Fond  love  as  unperceived  did  fly. 
Ami  ill  my  bv^som  rest. 


My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart. 
Still,  as  his  mother  favored  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 

Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part: 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art  — 

To  make  a  beauty  she. 

Though  now  I  slowly  bend  to  love. 

Uncertain  of  my  fate. 
If  your  fair  self  my  chains  approve, 

I  shall  my  freecioui  hate. 

Lovers,  like  dying  men,  may  well 

At  first  disordered  be; 
Since  none  alive  can  irulv  tell 

What  fortune  they  must  see. 


RICHARD   CRASH  AW. 
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RICHARD    CRASHAW. 

i6i5(?)-i65o. 


HARD  Crashaw,  born,  i6is  (?);    expelled  from  Cambridge,  1644;    i 
Published  Stefi  to  the  Altar^  1646,  and  died  canon  of  Loretto,  1650.] 


becaow  a  Romaa 


4NASIA:    OR,   THE  HAPPY 
DEATH, 

*ST  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks 

^le 

ould'st  see  December  smile? 

it  see  hosts  of  new  roses  grow 

1  of  reverend  snow  ? 

noughts,  free  spirits,  flattering 

s  self  into  a  spring? 

;  would*st  see  a  man  that  can 

be  old,  and  still  a  man  ? 

latest  and  must  leaden  hours, 

th   soft   wings   stuck   with   soft 

vers; 

en  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 

i  l>ody  part  like  friends; 

Tels,  murmurs,  no  delay  — 

a  sigh,  and  so  —  away;  — 

e  one,  reader,  would'st  thou  see  ? 

ither  I  —  and  thyself  l>e  he. 


EPITAPH. 

e,  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
ave's  iheir  second  marriage-bed. 
iigh  the  hand  of  Fate  could  force, 
•oul  and  body  a  divorce, 
'.  not  sunder  man  and  wife, 
hev  both  lived  but  one  life. 
»ood  reader,  do  nut  weep; 
:he  lovers  are  asleep; 
.wcet  turtles)  folded  lie, 
ast  knot  love  could  tie. 
3ugh  they  lie  as  they  were  dead, 
illow  stone,  their  sheets  of  lead; 
hard,  and  sheets  not  warm) 
ade  the  bed,  they'll  take  no  harm, 
m  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
»  stormy  night  be  gone, 
eternal  morrow  dawn; 
le  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
;y  wake  into  that  light 
day  shall  never  die  in  night. 


THE    TEAR, 

What  bright  soft  thing  is  this, 
Sweet  Mary,  thy  fair  eyes  expense? 

A  moist  spark  it  is. 
A  wat'ry  diamond ;  from  whence 

The  very  term  1  think  was  found, 

The  water  of  a  diamond. 


O  *tis   not  a  tear, 

Tis  a  star  about  to  drop 
From  thine  eye  its  sphere. 

The  sun  will  stoop  and  take  it  up» 
Proud  will  his  sister  be  to  wear 
This  thine  eye's  jewel  in  her  ear. 

O  'tis  a  tear. 

Too  true  a  tear ;   for  no  sad  een 
How  sad  soe'er 

Rain  so  tear  as  thine; 
Each  drop  leaving  a  place  so  dear, 
Weeps  for  itself,  as  its  own  tear. 

Such  a  pearl  as  this  is 

(Slipt  from  Aurora's  dewy  breast) 
The  rosebutl's  sweet  lip  kisses; 

And  such  the  rose  itself  when  vext 
With  ungentle  flames,  does  shed. 
Sweating  in  too  warm  a  bed. 

Such  the  maiden  gem. 

By  the  wanton  spring  put  on, 

Peeps  from  her  parent  stem, 
And  blushes  on  the  wal'ry  sun; 
This  wat'ry  blossom  of  thy  een. 
Ripe  will  make  the  richer  wine. 

Fair  drop,  why  quak'st  thou  so? 

'Cause  thou  straight  must  lay  thy  head 
In  the  dust?     O  no, 

The  dust  shall  never  be  thy  bed; 
A  pillow  for  thee  will  I  bring, 
Stuffd  with  down  of  angel's  wing ; 
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Thus  carried  up  on  high, 
(For  to  heaven  thou  must  go) 

Sweetly  shalt  thou  lie, 
And  in  soft  slumbers  bathe  thy  woe, 
Till  the  singing  orbs  awake  thee. 
And  one  of  Sieir  bright  chorus  make  thee. 

There  thyself  shalt  be 

An  eye,  but  not  a  weeping  one, 

Yet  1  doubt  of  thee. 
Whether  th'  hadst  rather  there  have 
shone. 
An  eve  of  heaven;  or  still  shine  here, 
In  th'  heaven  of  Mary's  eye  a  tear. 


O/    THOU  UNDAUNTED. 

O !  THOU  undaunted  daughter  of  desires, 
By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  5res; 


By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove; 
By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love; 
By  thy  large   draughts  of  intellectual 

day; 
And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love,  more  large 

than  they; 
By  all  thy  brim-fill'd  bowls  of  6erce  d^ 

sire; 
By  thy  last  morning's  draught  of  liquid 

fire; 
By  the  full  kingdom  of  that  final  kiss, 
That  seal'd  thy  parting  soul,  and  made 

thee  his; 
By  all  the  heavens  thou  hast  in  him. 
Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim; 
By  all  of  him  we  have  in  thee, 
l^ave  nothing  of  myself  in  me; 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life,  that  I 
Unto  all  life  of  mine  may  di{;. 


ROBERT    HERRICK. 

1594-1674. 

[Robert  Hrrrick  was  bom  in  Cheapside.  in  August,  1594,  and  died  at  Dean-Prior,  in 
shire,  on  the  xsth  of  October,  1674.     He  published  one  volume,  containing  Hesptrides^  'lated  164I. 
and  Noble  Numbers,  dated  1647.] 


A    THANKSGIVING    TO   GOD, 

Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather  proof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry ; 
Where  thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me,  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate; 

Both  void  of  state ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  th'  poor, 
Who  thither  come,  and  freely  get 

Ciood  words,  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlor,  so  my  hall 

And  kitchen's  small; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin, 


Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unfiead; 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  briar 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Qose  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit. 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess  too,  when  I  dine. 

The  pulse  is  thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  thee; 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the 

Of  water-cress, 
Which  of  thy  kindness  thou  hast  sent; 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet. 
'TIS  thou   that   crown'st   my  glittering 
hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth, 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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I^>rd,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  .soils  my  land. 
And  giv'st  nic,  for  my  bushel  sown. 

Twice  ten  for  one; 
rfaou  mak'st  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day; 
Besides,  my  healthful  ewes  to  bear 

Me  twins  each  year; 
Wi'*.  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine 

Run  cream  for  wine : 
<V1I  these,  and  belter,  thou  dost  send 

Me,  to  this  end,  — 
That  I  should  render,  for  my  part, 

A  thankful  heart; 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign. 

As  wholly  thine;  — 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be. 

My  Christ,  by  Thee. 


DELIGHT  IN  DISORDER. 

A  swzET  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness; 

A  la\«  n  alx)ut  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 

RiblK>ns  to  flow  confusedly; 

A  winning  wave,  desening  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility ;  — 

£>o  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE 
HESPERIDES, 

I  SING  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and 

bowers. 
Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July-flowen* ; 
I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails, 

wakes. 
Of  bride-grooms, '  brides,  and  of  their 

bridal-cakes. 
I  write  of  Youth,  of  Love;  —>  and  have 

access 
By  these  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness; 
1  sing  of  dews,  of  rains,  and,  piece  by 

piece. 


Of  balm,  of  oil,  of  spice,  and  ambergris. 
I  sing  of  times  trans  shifting;  and  I  v.ritc 
How  roses  first  came  red,  and  lilies  white. 
I  write  of  groves,  of  twilights,  and  I  sing 
The  court  of  Mab,  and  of  the  Fairj'  King. 
I  write  of  Hell ;  I  sing,  and  ever  shall 
Of  Heaven,  —  and  hope  to  have  it  aftei 
alL 


TO  BLOSSOMS, 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be. 
An  hour  or  halfs  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good-night? 

Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth. 
Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  rend,  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


TO  PRIMROSES  FILLED  WITH 
MORNING  DEW, 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?  can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
\\Tio  were  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  morn 
Tecm'd  her  refreshing  dew? 
Alas,  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
1^'iat  mars  a  flower. 
Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind. 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see. 
Such   pretty    flowers,   like   to    orphans 

young. 
To  speak  by  teai-s,   befo-.e   ye  have   a 
tongue. 
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Speak,    whimp'ring     younglings,    and 
make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  Sweet-heart,  to  this? 
—  No,  no,  this  sorrow  shown 

Ws  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest 

worth. 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears 
brought  forth. 


NIGHT-PIECE    TO  JUUA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-the-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee ! 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber;      ^ 
WTiat  though  the  moon  does  slumber? 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  numl>cr. 

Then  Julia  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  llius  to  come  unto  me; 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 


THE  MAD  MAiaS  SONG, 

GooD-Moituow  to  the  day  so  fair, 
Good-morrow,  sir,  to  you; 

Good-morrow  to  ray  own  torn  hair, 
Bedabbled  all  with  dew. 


Good-morrow  to  this  primrose  too; 

Good-morrow  to  each  maid 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bes 

W'herein  my  love  is  laid. 

Ah,  woe  is  me;  woe,  woe  is  me; 

Alack  and  well-a-day ! 
For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 

Which  bore  my  love  away. 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  Iwnnet  brave 
ril  seek  him  in  your  eyes; 

Nay,  now  I  think  they've  made  his  j 
In  the  bed  of  strawberries. 

I'll  seek  him  there,  I  know  ere  this 
The  cold,  cold  earth  doth  shake 

But  I  will  go,  or  send  a  kiss 
By  you,  sir,  to  awake  him. 

Pray  hurt  him  not;  though  he  be  < 
He  knows  well  who  do  love  h 

And  who  with  green  turfs  rear  his  1 
And  who  so  rudely  move  him. 

He's  soft  and  tender,  pray  take  he 
With  bands  of  cowslips  bind  \ 

And  bring  him  home;  but  'tis  deci 
That  I  shall  never  find  him. 


TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song! 
And,  having  prayed  together, 
Will  go  \>  ilh  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yc 

We  have  as  short  a  spring. 
As  quick  a  breath  to  meet  decay 
As  you,  or  any  thing. 
We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  d< 
Ne'e*  to  be  found  again. 


JOHN  MILTON, 


n 


JOHN    MILTON. 
1608-1674. 

HK  Milton  (1608-1674)  was  bom  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  o  Dec,  1608.  Edticmedat 
's  School,  and  Christ  s  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  destined  by  nis  family  for  the  Church. 
lis,  however,  he  was  diverted,  partly  by  his  strong  Puritan  bias,  oartfy  by  an  ambition 
iMscsscd  him  from  a  very  early  period,  to  compose  a  great  work  whjcn  should  bring  honor 
tuntrv  and  to  the  English  language.  Full  of  this  louy  purpose,  he  retired  to  his  father's 
resi<>ence  at  Horton,  ui  the  county  of  Bucks.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  to  study,  and 
meditation,  in  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  life, 
s  residence  at  Horton  constitutes  Milton's  first  poetic  period,  1639-1638.  During  these 
s  he  wrote  L' Allegro  and  //  Penseroso^  Arcades^  ComuSy  and  Lycidas.  All  there  were 
off*  by  their  author  as  occasional  pieces,  exercises  for  practice,  preluding  to  the  labor  of  his 
ich  hie  was  all  the  while  meditating. 

>umey  to  Italy,  1638-0,  was  undertaken  as  a  portion  of  the  poet's  education  which  he  was 
limfieU'.  He  was  recalled  from  his  tour  by  the  lowering  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  home. 
next  twenty  yean  his  thoughts  were  diverted  from  poetry  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
uggle.  HU  time  was  occupied,  partly  by  official  duties  as  Latin  secretary  to  the  Council  of 
iflMMiwealih,  partly  by  the  voluntary  share  he  took  in  the  controversies  of  the  time. 
;  public  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  being  lost,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party  con- 
ed in  x66o,  Milton  reverted  to  hij  long-cherished  poetical  scheme.  During  the  twenty 
'  political  agitation  this  scheme  had  never  been  wholly  banished  from  his  thoughts.  After 
sitation,  "long  choosing  and  beginning  late,"  both  subject  and  form  had  been  decided  on. 
m  was  to  be  an  epic,  and  was  to  treaty  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man.  He  had  begun  to 
:  on  this  theme  as  early  as  16^8,  and  in  1665  Paradise  Lest  was  completed.  Owing  to  the 
and  the  Fire,  it  was  not  published  till  August,  1667.  It  was  originally  in  ten  books,  which 
erwards  made  into  twelve,  as  the  normal  epical  number  by  subdividing  books  7  and  10. 
ogect  of  the  recovery  of  man  had  been  dropped  out  of  the  plan  at  an  early  stage,  and  was 
ros  made  the  sulyect  of  a  second  poem,  Paradise  Regained^  on  a  hint  given  by  Milton's 
(Quaker  friend,  Ellwood.  I'hese  years  of  disaster  and  distress,  1665-6,  were  specially 
if,  as  is  probable,  both  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  were  written  during 
The  two  poems  came  out  in  one  vol.  in  1671,  and  closed  Milton's  second  poetic  period.  He 
ree  years  longer,  during  which  he  occupied  himself  with  carrying  through  the  press  a  new 
of  his  Poems  (the  xst  cd.  was  1645)  as  well  as  several  compilations,  whico  furnished  mental 
ion  without  requiring  inventive  power.     He  died,  8  Nov.,  1674.] 


HE    INVOCATION  AND 
INTRODUCTION. 

[From  Paradise  Lost.} 

n's  first  disotiedience,  and  the  fruit 
;  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
It  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 

05S  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
e  as,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
jcavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret 

P 

rb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

shepherd,   who   first   taught    the 

losen  seed, 

beginning,  how  the  Heavens  and 

arth 

Kit  of  Chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill 

it  thee  more,  and  SiIoa*s  brook  that 

>wM 

y  the  oracle  of  God;   I  thence 


Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Annianinoimt,  while  it  pursues 
Things   unattempted    yet   in    prose    or 

rhyme. 
And  chiefly   thou,  O   Spirit,  that  dost 

j)refer 
Before  nil  temples  the  upright  heart  and 

pure, 
Inslrucl  me,  for  thou  know*st;  thou  from 

the  fii-st 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings 

out-spread. 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding   on    the   vast 

abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is 

(lark 
Illumine;  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  j^reat  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  t  »  i-.sr.n. 
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Say  first,  for  Heaven  liides   nothing 
from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell;    say  first, 

what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy 

state, 
Favor'd  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his 

will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  be- 
sides? 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  re- 
volt? 
The  infernal  serpent;  he  it  was,  whose 

guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  de- 
ceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his 

pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  Heaven,  with  all 

his  host 
Of  rebel  angels;   by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 
He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most 

High, 
If  he  opposed;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Raised  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  bat- 
tle proud. 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty 

power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethe- 
real sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 


THE  FALLEN  ANGELS  IN  THE 
BURNING  LAKE. 

Thk  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore :  liis  pon-: 

derous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;   the  broad  circumfer- 
ence 
Hung  on  his  shoulder,  like  the  moon, 

whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist 
views 


At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  Innds, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest 

pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian   hills,   to  Ij€  the 

mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps, 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those 

steps 
On    Heaven's  azure;     and    the   torrid 

clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with 

tire : 
Nathlcss  he  so  endured  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  in- 

tranced. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the 

brooks 
In   Vallombrosa,   where    the    Etnman 

shades, 
High   over-arch'd,   imbower;     or  seal* 

ter'd  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orioo 

arm'd 
Hath  vex'd  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose 

waves  o'erthrew 
liusiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pur- 
sued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  cai- 

cases 
And  broken  chariot  wheels:    so  thkk 

bestrewn. 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the 

flood. 
Under    amazement    of    their    hideous 

change. 
He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.     "Princes,-  poten- 
tates. 
Warriors,  the  llower  of  Heaven,  once 

yours,  now  lost. 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits;   or  liave  ye  chosen  the 

place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you 

find 
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o  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of 
Heaven? 

T  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn, 

•  adore  the  Conqueror?  who  now  be- 
holds 

herub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

iTith  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till 
anon 

[is  s\%-irt  pursuers,  from  Heaven-gates, 
discern 

h'  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread 
us  down 

bus  drooping,  or  uith  linked  thunder- 
bolts 

ransfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

wake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen ! " 


ATAN  PRESIDING    IN   THE  IN- 
FERNAL  COUNCIL. 

[IGH  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  which 

far 
^shone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of 

I  ml, 
^  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest 

hand 
howers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 

gold, 
atan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
b  that  l>ad  eminence:  and,  from  de- 
spair 
lius  high  uplifted  l>eyond  hope,  aspires 
leyond  thas  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 
'ain  war  with  Heaven,  and,  by  success 

untaught, 
lis  proud  imaginations  thus  displayM : 
"Powers  and   dominions,   deities   of 

Heaven ; 
'or  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can 

hold 
mmortal  vigor,  though  oppress'd  and 

faU*n, 
give  not  Heaven  for  lost.     From  this 

descent 
elestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear 
fore   glorious  and   more  dread  than 

from  no  fall, 
kod  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second 

fate, 
f  e  though  just  right,  and  the  fix*d  laws 

of  Heaven, 


Did  6rst  create  your  leader;  next,  free 
choice. 

With  what  besides  in  counsel  or  in  fight 

Hath  been  achieved  of  merit;  yet  this 
loss 

Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much 
more 

Establish'd  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne. 

Yielded  with  full  consent-  The  happier 
state 

In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might 
draw 

Envy  from  each  inferior;   but  who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  ex- 
poses 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunder- 
er's aim, 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest 
share 

Of  endless  pain?  Where  there  is  then 
no  good 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow 
up  there 

From  faction;  for  none  sure  will  claim 
in  Hell 

Precedence;  none  whose  portion  is  so 
small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious 
mind 

Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage 
then 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  ac- 
cord. 

More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now 
return 

To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assur'd  us;  and,  by  what 
best  way. 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate:  who  can  advise  may 
speak." 


ADDRESS   TO  LIGHT, 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven. 

first-born, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coeternal  beam. 
May  1   express  thee  unblamed?  since 

God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 


So 
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Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  incre- 
ate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal 
stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  Before 
the  Sun, 

Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at 
the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  did>t  invest 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and 
deep,  • 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infi- 
nite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  a  bolder  wing, 

£scaj>ed  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long 
detain'd 

In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while,  in  my 
flight, 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  dark- 
ness borne, 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orj^hean 
lyre, 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture 
down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend. 

Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  1  revisit 
safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp :  but  thou 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no 
dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd 
their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.  Yet  not  the 
more 

Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses 
haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunnv 
hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but 
chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  be- 
neath, 

That  wn>h  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warb- 
ling fluw. 

Nightly  1  visit :   nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two,  equall'd  with  me  in 
fate 

So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  1  hamyris,  and  blind  Mnx>nides, 


And  Tiresias,   and    Phineus,  prophet 

old: 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  volunlary 

move  ▼ 

Harmonious  numbers;    as  the  wakeful 

bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert 

hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  viiih 

the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  « 

morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's 

rose. 
Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  di- 

vine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  ot 

men 
Cut  oft',  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge 

fair 
PreAented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expun^d  and 

ra/ed. 
And  w  isdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shot 

out. 
So  nmch  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Ligbt, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all 

her  powers 
Irradiate :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from 

thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and 

■tell 
(.)f  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


THE  AXGEUC   WORSHIP. 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but 

all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number, 

s\\  eet 
As  from  the  blest  voices,  uttering  joy, 

Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill'd 
ITie  eternal  regions:  lowly  reverent 
Towards  cither  throne  they  bow,  and  to 

the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 


"  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannaG  filled 
The  eternal  regions." 
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xms  inwove  >vith  amarant  anrl 

amorant,  a  (lower  which  once 
ic,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 

bloom;    but   soon  for  man's 
:c 
n  removed  where  first  it  grew, 

grows, 
rs  aloft  shading  the  fount  of 

re  the  river  of  bliss   through 

of  Heaven 

•  Elj-sian   flowers   her   amber 
n: 
.'  that  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 

resplendent  locks  inwreathed 
seams; 

ose  garlands  thick  thrown  off, 
right 

,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
I  with  celestial  roses  smiled, 
vn'd  again,  their  golden  harps 
ook, 
r  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their 

ers  hung,  and  with  preamble 

ng  symphony  they  introduce 
ed  song,  and  waken  raptures 

xempt,  no  voice  but  well  could 

^    part,   such    concord  is    in 
en. 


?  SOLILOQUY  IN  SIGHT 
OF  PARADISE. 

that,  with    surpassing    glory 
I'd, 
om  thy  sole  dominion  like  the 

rw  world;  at  whose  sight  all 

an 

r  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I 

lo  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy 

tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
g;  to  my  remembrance  from 
state  > 


I  fell;   how  glorious  once  above  thy 

sphere. 
Till  pride  and  worse  ar:ibition  threw  me 

down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven'] 

matchless  king : 
Ah,  wherefore!   he  deserved   no  such 

return  t 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  hi? 

good 
Upbraided  none;    nor  was  his  service 

hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  hiro 

praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and   pay  him 

thanks. 
How  due !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in 

me, 
And  wrought  but  malice;  lifted  up  so 

high 
I  'sdained  subjection,  'and  thought  one 

step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment 

quit 
The  debt  inunense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe ; 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received. 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged ;  what  burden 

then? 
O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy;   no  unbounded  hope  had 

raised 
Aml)ition!     Yet  why  not?  some  other 

power 
As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me, 

though  mean. 
Drawn  to  his  part ;   but  other  powers  as 

great 
Pell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  w  ill  and  power 

to  stand? 
Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or 

what  to  accuse, 
But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to 

all? 
Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since,  love  or 

hate, 
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To  mc  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay,  cursed  l)C  ihou  ;   since  against  his 

thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Mc  miserable  !  which  way  shall  1  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell;  myself  am  Hell; 
And,  in  the  lowest  clfcep,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour   me,  opens 

wide. 
To  A\hich  the   Hell   I   sufler  seems   a 

Heaven. 
O,  then,  at  last  relent:  is  there  no  place 
\jtl\  for  reiK-ntance,  none  for   pardon 

left? 
None  left  but  bv  submission;   and  that 

wonl 
Disdain  fijrl>ids  me,  and  my  dread   of 

shame 
Among  the   spirits   beneath,   whom    I 

seduced 
With  other  proinises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me!    they  little 

know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  thcv  adore  me  on  the  throne  of 

Hell.' 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  miserv :  such  iov  ami)ition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtdn, 
Ws  act  of  grace,  my  former  state;   how 

soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how 

so(>n  un>av 

0 

What  feigriM  submission  swore?     Ease 

Would  recant 
Vows  made  in  j)ain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow. 
Where    wounds    of    deaiUy    hate    have 

pierced  so  deep; 
Which  wouUl  but  lead  me  to  a  worse 

relapse 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  ])urchase 

dear 
.Short  intermission  bought  with  double 

smart . 
Tliis  knows  my  I'unisher;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from   begging 

peace : 


All  hoi>e  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  wcild. 
So  farewell  hope;  and  with  hope,  fare- 
well fear; 
Farewell  remorse  !  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  1 

hold, 
Iiy  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will 

reign; 
As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world, 
shall  know. 


PARADISE, 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  i>order  comes, 
Of  Eden,  w  liere  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  encloftiiie 

green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain 

head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and 

wild, 
Access  denied;   and  overhead  upgrcw 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  ami  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching 

palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woodv  theatre 
Of  stateliest    view.      Vet   higlier  than 

their  \o\i> 
The    verdurous   wall    of    Paradise  up 

sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  .sire  gave  prospect 

large 
i  Into    his    nether    empire    neighboring 

round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling niv 
Of  gixxllicst  trees,  loaden  with  fairest 

fruit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once,  of  golden 

hue, 
AppearM,   wiiii    gay   enamellM    colors 

mixM: 
On  which  the  Sun  more  glad  impressed 

his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid 

bow. 
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klien  God  hath  showerM  the  earth;  so 

lovely  scem'd 
hat  landscape :  and  of  pure,  now  purer 

air 
[eets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart 

inspires 
emal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
II  sadness  but  despair:    now  gentle 

gales, 
anning   their  odoriferous  wings,  dis- 

l>cnse 
ative  i)erfumes,  and  whisper  whence 

thev  stole 
hose  balmy  spoils.     As  when,  to  them 

who  sail 
eyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are 

past 
lozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds 

blow 
ibean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 
f  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 
Tell   pleased,  they  slack  their  course, 

and  many  a  league, 
heer'd   with    the    grateful  smell,  old 

Ocean  smiles. 


A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  ap- 
pear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 

It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  re- 
tum'd, 

Pleased  it  relurn'd  as  soon  with  answer- 
ing looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love. 


EVBS  RECOLLECTIONS. 

iiAT  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from 

sleep 
first  awaked,  and  found  myself  re- 
posed 

nder  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  won- 
dering where 

.nd  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought, 
and  how. 

tOt  distant  far  from  thence,  a  murmur- 
ing sound 

M    water>   issued    from   a   cave,    and 
spread 

nto  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved, 

•urc    as   the   expanse   of    Heaven;     1 
thither  went 

Vith  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid 
me  down 

Yn.  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the 
clear 

mooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another 
sky. 

^.%  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite. 


EVENING  IN  PARADISE. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twi- 
light gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 

Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and 
bird, 

ITiey  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to 
their  ncsls, 

Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  night- 
ingale ; 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant 
sung; 

Silence  was  pleased :  now  glow'd  the 
firmament 

With  living  sapphires:  Hesperus,  that 
led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the 
Moon, 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 

Apparent  (juecn,  unveil'd  her  peerless 
light, 

And  o'er  the  <lark  her  silver  mantle 
threw. 


EVE'S  CONJUGAL  LOVE.     * 

My   author   and    disposer,    what    thou 

bid'st, 
Unargued  I  obey:  so  (lod  ordains; 
God  is  tby  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no 

more 
Is   woman's    happiest   knowledge,  and 

her  jirnise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please 

alike. 
Sweet  in  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  rising 

sweet. 
With  charms  of  earliest  birds :  pleasant 

the  Sun, 
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When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he 

spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit, 

and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;   fragrant  the  fertile 

Earth 
After  soft  showers;   and  sweet  the  com- 
ing on 
Of  grateful   Evening  mild;  then  silent 

Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair 

Moon, 
i\jid  these  the   gems   of   Heaven,   her 

starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she 

ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising 

Sun 
On  this  delightful  land;   nor  herb,  fruit, 

flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after 

showers ; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild;  nor  silent 

.    Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird;  nor  walk  by 

moon. 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee,  is 

sweet. 


ADAM  AND  EVE'S  MORNING 
NYMX. 

Thfsk  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of 

good, 
Almighty  I  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wundruus  fair :  Thyself  how  won- 
drous llien  I 
Unspcakal»lc,    who    sit'st    above    these 

heavcTis 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  lliy  hnvcst  works;    yet  these 

declare 
Thy    goodness    beyond    thought,    and 

})owcr  divine. 
•  Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of 
light, 
Angels;    for  ye  behold  him,  and  with 

songs 
And    choral    symphonies,    day   without 

night, 


Circle    his    throne    rejoicing ;    ye,  ii 

Heaven : 
On  Earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  fust,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  with- 
out end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the 

smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in 

thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that   sweet   hour  of 

prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye 

and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater;   sound 

his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou 

climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and 

when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Son, 

now  fly 'si. 
With  the  tbc'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb 

that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  tiut 

move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  re- 
sound 
His  i)raise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd 

up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion 

run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform;   and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things;   let  your  ceas^ 

less  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ve  mists  anil  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  (X 

gray, 
Till  the  Sun  i)aint  your  fleecy  skirts  with 

g.)ld, 
In  hon<'r  to  the  world's  great  Author 

tUc  ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  un- 

c<.>li)rVl  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty   Earth   with   falling 

showers. 
Rising  «'r  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  qnar- 

ters  blow. 
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:  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your 
>Sy  ye  pines, 

very  plant,  in  sign  of  worship 
ve. 

ins,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
yos  murmors,  warbling  tune  his 
lise. 

ices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds, 
Qging  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 
1  your  wings  and  in  your  notes 
•  praise. 

in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
rth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly 
!cp; 

s  if  I  1)C  silent,  mom  or  even, 
,  or  valley,   fountain,   or   fresh 
ide, 

ocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his 
lise. 

niversal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
:  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
ither*d  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 
e  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark ! 


V;  IN  HIS  EXPEDITION   TO 
E    UPPER    WORLD,    MEETS 
AND  DEATH 

miLE,  the  adversary  of  God  and 
n, 

vith  thoughts  inflamed  of  highest 
iign, 

1  swift  wings,  and  towards  the 
tes  of  Hell 

rs  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes 
urs  the  right  hand  coast,  sonie- 
ics  the  left; 

laves  with  level  wing  the  deep, 
?n  soars 

he  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
;n  far  off  at  sea,  a  fleet  descried 
in    the    clouds,   by   equinoctial 
nds 

liling  from  Bengala,  ur  the  isles 
nate  antl  Tidore,  whence  mer- 
ants  bring 

picy  drugs;  they,  on  the  trading 
od, 

h  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
nming  nightly  toward  the  pole : 
seem'd 


Far  off  the  flying  fiend.     At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid 

roof, 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates;   three 

folds  were  brass. 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet   unconsumed.      Before    the   gates 

there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape ; 
The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist  and 

fair ; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast ;  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting:    About  her  middle 

round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds,  never  ceasing, 

bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  full  loud, 

and  rung 
A  hideous  peal;    yet,  when  they  list, 

would  creep. 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her 

womb. 
And  kennel  there;  yet  there  still  bark'd 

and  howl'd. 
Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd  than 

these 
Vcx*d  Scylla, bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria   from   the   hoarse    Trinacrian 

shore; 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when, 

call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the   air  she 

comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to 

dance 
With  I^apland  witches,  while  the  labor- 
ing Moon 
Eclipses   at   their   charms.     The  other 

shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape 

had  none 
I   Distinguishable    in    member,  joint,    cr 

limb; 
( )r  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow 

secni'd, 
For  each  scemM  either:   black  it  stood 

as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd 

his  head 
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The  likeness  of  a  kinj^ly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as 

fast 
With  horrid  strides;   Hell  trembled  as 

he  strode. 
The  undaunteil  licnd  what  this  might  be 

admired, 
Admired,  not  feared;   (iod  and  his  son 

excej>l, 
Created   thing   naught  value<l  he,   nor 

shunn'd: 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began; 
"  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable 

shape, 
That  dare.^t,  though  grim  and  temble, 

advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates?  through  ihem  I  mean 

to  pass, 
That  l)e  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of 

thee: 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by 

proof 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of 

Heaven." 
To  wh(;m  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  re- 
plied : 
"  Art  thou  that  traiior-angel,  art  thou  he. 
Who  lirst  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and 

faith,  till  then 
Unbroken;  and  iu  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  liie  third  part  of  Heaven's 

sons 
Conjured  against  the  Highest;  for  which 

both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  (i«>d,  are  here 

condemn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  antl  pain? 
And  recUon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits 

of  Heaven, 
Hell-doomM,    and     i>reathe>t    detiance 

here  and  so'»rn. 
Where  1  reign  king,  ji'.d,  t.)  enrage  thee 

more. 
Thy  king  and  loril?     liack  to  thy  pun- 
ishment. 
False  fugitive!    and   Id   'by   s[jeed  add 

wings, 
Lest  with  a  whij)  of  scorpions  1  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this 

dan 


Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  panp 

unfelt  l)efore." 
So  spake  the  grisly  Terror,  and  u 

shape. 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew 

tenfold 
More   dreadful  and   deform.      On  the 

other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Uaterrilied,  and  like  a  comet  l>um*d, 
That  fires  the  length  of  ( >phiuchus  huge 
In  the  Arctic  sky,  and  from  his  hornd 

hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Elach  at  tbe 

head 
Leveird    his   deadly   aim;     their  fatal 

hands    ' 
No  sectmd  stroke  intend;   and  such  i 

frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black 

clouds, 
With   Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come     1 

rattling  on 
Over  the  (.'a>pian,  then  stajid  front  t<K 

front,  --^     A 

Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal 

blow  •    ' 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air: 
So  fn)wnM  the  might v  combatants,  that 

Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown;  so  match'd 

thev  stood; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great 

deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  Hdl 

had  rung. 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key. 
Risen,  and  with  liidei>us  outcry  msh'd 

between. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I'Voni  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
■   Sad  instrument  of  all  our  w<>e,  she  took; 
And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial 

train, 
Forihw  ith  the  huge  portcullis  high  l^> 

drew. 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian 

])owers 
Could  once   have  moved;   then  in  the 

kevht)le  turns 
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and  every  l>olt  and 

id  rock  with  ease 
idden  open  fly, 
iland  jarring  sound, 
and  on  their  hinges 

the  lowest  bottom 

cn'd,  but  to  shut 
the  gates  wide  open 

wings  a  bannerM 

)s  marching,  might 

iots  rank'd  in  loose 

and  like  a  furnace 

ig  smoke  and  ruddy 

sudden  view  appear 

onry  deep;   a  dark 

ilh'.ut  bound, 

1,     where      length, 

ight, 

:e   are  lost;     where 

s  of  Nature,  hold 
liclsl  the  noise 
by  confusion  stand. 
)ist,   and  Dry,  four 
e, 
.lery,  and  to  battle 

is;   they  arimnd  the 

1  their  several  clans, 
ivy,  sharp,  smooth, 

innumber'd   as    the 

s  torrid  soil, 
warring  winds,  and 

To   whom  these 

Chaos  um])irc  sits, 
re  embroils  the  fray, 
:   next  him  high  ar- 


Chance  governs  all.   Into  this  wild  abyss. 
The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her 

grave, 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor 

fire, 
Hut  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes 

mix'd 
Ctmfusedly,  and  which  thus  must  ever 

fight, 
Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His    dark    materials    to    create    more 

worlds; 
Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look*d 

a  while, 
Pondering  his  voyage. 


LALLEGRO. 

Hence  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of   Cerberus,    and   blackest   Midnight 

born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn,  ■ 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and 

sighs  unholy. 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his 

jealous  wings, 
And  the  night  raven  sings; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low- 

brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimnierian  desert  ever  dwell. 
lUit  come,  thou  Cjoddcss  fair  and  free. 
In  Ilcav'n  yclep'd  Ku]>hrosyne, 
And  l)y  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
Will)  two  sister  (iraces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Hacchus  bore: 
( )r  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The-  frolic  \\ind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zcj^hyr,  with  Aurora,  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  niaying, 
Tliero  on  beds  of  vi'lets  blue. 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wnsh'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste,  thee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with 

thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 


v.- 
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Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  tu  live  in  dimple  sleek; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides : 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee. 
The  mountain-nymph,  s\*'oet  Liberty; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unrcproved  pleasures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 
\\Tiile  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  born  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  l)efore : 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Checrly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  tiic  liij^li  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  llames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liv'ries  dight; 
\Vhile  the  j)loughman,  near  at  hand, 
\YhistlfS  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  niilk-niaid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  niimer  whets  his  scythe, 
And  ev'ry  slR'j)herd  lells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight   mine  eye  hath  caught  new 
pleasures, 
While  the  landscape  nuind  it  measures, 
Russet  lawns,  and  falKnx.-i  gray, 
Where  the  nibl)ling  11<»cks  do  si  ray; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  l)reast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  oftin  rest; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisiCN  pied; 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide: 
Tow'rs  and  battlements  it  sees 


Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyeSb 
Hard  by,  a  cottage-chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks,  * 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  sav'ry  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phvl lis  dresses: 
And  then  in  haste  her  l>ow'r  she  lea^'es 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  leatl. 
To  the  tannM  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight. 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
WTien  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 
Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  ate; 
She  was  pinclfd,  and  pull'd,  she  said, 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 
His  shad'wy  flail  had  thresh'd  the  cofOi 
That  ten  day-labi>rers  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And,   slretch'd   out    all   the   chimne)''i 

length, 
Basks  at  the  iire  his  hair>'  strength. 
And,  cropful,  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Kre  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  talcs,  to  betl  they  creep. 
By  whisp'ring  winds  soon  luIPd  asleep. 

Tuw'red  cities  ])lea>e  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  (>f  knights  and  barons 

lu)ld 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  inlluence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  uin  her  jj^race,  wliom  all  commeBd, 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  salFron  roln-s,  with  taper  clear. 
And  poizip,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
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and  antique  pageantry, 
youthful  poets  dream, 
es,  by  haunted  stream, 
ell-tnxl  stage  anon, 
imed  sock  be  on, 
lakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
tive  woodnotes  wild, 
rainst  eating  cares 
t  Lydian  airs, 
mortal  verse, 
citing  soul  may  pierce, 
many  a  winding  bout 
:tness  long  drawn  out, 
leed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
•oice  through  mazes  run- 

the  chains  that  tic 
ul  of  Harmony ; 
self  mav  heave  his  head 
ilumber  on  a  bed 
sian  flow'rs,  and  hear 
5  would  liave  won  the  ear 
ive  quite  set  free 
a'd  Kurjdice. 
Its  if  thou  canst  give, 
ee  I  mean  to  live. 


PENSEKOSO. 

eluding  joys, 

"ollv,  without  father  bred  ! 
.  bestead, 
fixed  mind  with  all  your 

idle  brain, 
fond   with   gaudy  shapes 

> 

lumberless 

ly  motes  that  people  the 

ns, 

ing  dreams, 

\  pensioners  of  Morpheus' 

hou    Goddess,    sage    and 

VIelancholy  I 

vi<»age  is  too  bright 
5C  of  human  sight, 

to  our  weaker  view 
(lack,  staid  Wisdom's  hue : 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  bcHcem, 
Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen,  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  of- 
fended, 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended; 
Thee  bright-hair'd  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore; 
His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 
Oft  in  glim'ring  bow'rs  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  steadfa.st,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  rol^e  of  darkest  grain 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
W^ith  even  step  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
W^ith  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast; 
And  join   with   thee   calm   Peace   and 

Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  Gods  doth  diet. 
And  hear  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  al>out  Jove's  altar  sing; 
And  add  to  thesp  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  tnm  gardens  takes  his  pleasure; 
But  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fi'ry-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  his  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
W'hile  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o'er  th'  accustom'd  oak ; 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of 

foUv, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  ihy  ev'ning  song; 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
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On  ihc  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  hehold  the  wand'ring  Moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through   the    Heav'ns*  wide    pathless 

way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  vvide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging,  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still,  removed  j^lace  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  on  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Herm:i,  or  urisphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  ui.fold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  its  fleshly  nook; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops*  line. 
Or  the  talc  of  Troy  divine, 
/)r  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age. 
Ennobled  hath  the  l)uskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  .sad  virgin  !  that  thy  powV 
Might  raise  Musieus  from  his  bow'r, 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbletl  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tcare  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  giant  what  Love  did 

seek; 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsifc, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
<Vnd  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride*, 


And  if  aught  else  great  bards  besides 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  suag. 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung; 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  nieets  the  ear 
Thus  Night  oft  see  me   in  thy  pak 

career. 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear. 
Not  trick 'd  and   frounc'd   as  she  va 

wont 
With  the  Attic  l)oy  to  hunt. 
But  kcrchief'd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  l)lown  his  fill. 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  dr()ps  from  otf  the  eaves. 

And  when  the  sun  l)egins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard,  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or   fright    them    from    their   haliow'd 

haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
I  lide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honey'd  thigh. 
That  at  her  flow'17  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  Sleep: 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dreaff 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid : 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  nmsic  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spiiit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  th'  unseen  (icnins  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  tlie  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  imbowed  roof, 
W^ith  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voice<l  choir  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  tv 
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i  me  into  ecstasies, 
ng  all  Heav*n  l)efore  mine  eyes, 
oiay  at  last  my  weary  age 
t  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
ry  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
'  star  that  IIeav*n  doth  shew, 
ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew; 
Experience  do  attain 
sthing  like  prophetic  strain. 
;  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
rith  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


LYCIDAS, 

:e  more,  O  yc  laurels,  and  once 

re, 

Ics  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and 

rude; 

th  forced  fingers  rude, 

jTour  leaves  before  the  mellowing 

r. 

mstraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

»  me  to  (iisturb  your  season  due : 

idas  Is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Lycidas,  and   hath   not  left  his 

t: 

ould  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he 

JW, 

,  to  sing,  and  build  the   lofty 

me. 

t  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

,and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

:  the  meed  of  some  melodious 

r. 

.,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 

>m  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth 

ind  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the 

ng; 

vith  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse : 

some  gentle  muse 

:ky  words  favor  my  destined  um ; 

he  passes,  turn, 

fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

e  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same 

tame  flock,  by  fountaiii,  shade, 
IrilL 


Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  ap- 
pear'd 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

We   drove  a-lield,   and   both   together 
heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry 
horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews 
of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose   at   evening 
bright, 

Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his 
westering  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the   rural   ditties  were  not 
mute, 

Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute; 

Rough  satyrs  dr.nced,  and   fauns  with 
cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  ab- 
sent long : 

And  old  Damxtas  loved   to   hear   our 
song. 
But,  oh !  the  heavy  change,  now  thou 
art  gone. 

Now   thou   art   gone  and   never  must 
return ! 

Thee,  shepherd,   thee  the   woods,  and 
desert  caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine 
o'ergrown. 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn : 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft 
lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that 
graze. 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  ward- 
robe wear. 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  er?r. 
Wh  ,ire  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  re- 
morseless deep 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Ly- 
cidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids, 
lie. 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard 
stream : 
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Ah  me  I  I  fondly  dream, 

Had  ye  been  there :  for  what  could  that 

have  done? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Or- 
pheus bore, 
The  Muse  herself.for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous 

roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was 

sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian 

shore  ? 
Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's 

trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  tliankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  belter  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis,  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Xexra's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laboriousdays : 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to 

find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  l>lind  Furv  with  the  abhorred 

shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     "  But  not 

the  praise," 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trem- 
bling ears; 
*'Fame  is  no  j)lant  that  grows  on  mortal 

suil, 
Nor  in  the  glistening  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor 

lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure 

eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy 

meed." 
O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor'd 

flood, 
Smooth-sliding    Mincius,  crown'd   with 

vocal  reeds ! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood: 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea; 


He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  feioi 

winds. 
What  hard  mishap   hath   doom*d  thii 

gentle  swrin  ? 
And  questional   every  guSi,  of  ragged 

wings, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  prom- 
ontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story; 
And    sage    Hippotades    their    answet 

brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dangeon 

stray'd : 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sistets  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built   in   the   eclii.)se,  and   rigg'd  with 

curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of 

thine. 
Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  foot- 
ing slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  se4ge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the 

edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed 

with  woe. 
"Ah!  who  hath  reft,"  quoth  he,  "my 

dearest  pledge  ?  " 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  (Galilean  lake; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore,  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  oj)cs,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He   shook  his  mitred  locks^  and  stem 

bespake : 
"  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  theci 

young  swain. 
Enow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies*  sake, 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the 

foUl ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  sheaien* 

feast, 
And  shove  a  way  the  worthy  bidden  guest; 
Blind  mouths!    that  scarce  themsch^ 

know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-houk,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else 

the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  be- 
longs ! 
What  recks  it  them?    What  need  they? 

They   te  sped; 
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'  list,  their  lean  and  flashy 
crannel  pipes  of  wTetched 
jep  look  up,  and  arc  not 

I  wind  and  the  rank  mist 

id  foul  contagion  spread ; 
he  grim  wolf,  with  prix'y 

ipace,  and  nothing  said : 
mded  engine  at  the  door 
J  smite  once,  and  smite 

[leus,  the  dread  voice  is 

f  streams;  return  Sicilian 

lies,  and  bid  them  hither 

flowerets  of  a  thousand 

where  the  mild  whispers 

wanton  winds,  and  gush- 

lap  the  swart  star  sparely 

II  your  quaint  enamell'd 
«n  turf  suck  the  honey'd 

the  ground  with  vernal 

:  primrose  that  forsaken 

ir-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
:,  and  the  pansy  freak'd 

olet, 

e,  and    the    well-attired 

van  that  hang  the  pensive 

ver  that  sad  embroidery 

s  all  his  beauty  shed, 
I  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
ireate  hearse  where  Lycid 

pose  a  little  ease. 


Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false 

surmise : 
Ah   me !    whilst   thee  the  shores  and 

sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are 

hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
W^here  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelm- 
ing tide, 
Visit'st   the   bottom   of  the  monstrous 

world; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  de 

nied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellenis  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded 

mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona*s 

hold; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt 

with  ruth : 
And  O,  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless 

youth. 
Weep    no    more,  woful    shepherds, 

weep  no  more. 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery 

floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and,  with  new- 
spangled  ore. 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning 

sky: 
So    Lycidas    sunk    low,  but  mounted 

high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that 

walk'd  the  waves. 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams 

along. 
With    nectar  pure   his  oozy   lock&  he 

laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and 

love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  giory 

move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from    his 

eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no 

more; 
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Hencefortli  thou  art  the  genius  of  the 

shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be 

good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the 

oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  san- 
dals gray ; 
He  touch 'd  the  tender  stops  of  various 

quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric 

lay: 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all 

the  hilLs, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle 

blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures 

new. 


ON   THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN 
PIEDMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Ix)rd,  thy  slaughter'd  saints, 

whose  hones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains 

cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure 

of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks 

and  stones. 
Forget  not :    in  thy  book  record   their 

groans 
Who  were   thy  sheep,  and   in   their 

ancient  fold 
Slain  l>v  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that 

roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks. 

Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and 

they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and 

ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still 

doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant :  that  from  these  may 

grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learn'd 

thv  wav. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 


O  NIGHTINGALE. 

O  Nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomj 

spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods 

are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart 

does  fill, 
While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propi 

tious  May. 
Thy  liquiil  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's 

bill, 
Portend  success  in  love;   O,  if  Jove's 

will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy 

sv)ft  lay, 
Nowtimely  sing,  e'er  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  iu  vstut 

grove  nigh; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sang 

too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why: 
Whether  the  muse,  or  love  call  thee 

his  mate. 
Both  them  I  ser\'e,  and  of  their  train 

am  I. 


CROMWELL  OUR   CHIEF  OF 
MEN. 

Cromwell,  our    chief    of    men,  wbu 

through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  mde. 
Guided  by  faith,  and  matchless  forti- 
tude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way 

hast  pluugh'd, 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Foitnac 

proud 
Hast  rcar'd  Clod's  trophies,  and  hii 

work  pursued, 
NMiiie  I>arwen  stream  with  blood  of 

Scots  imbrued. 
And  1  )unbnr  Held  resounds  thy  praises 

loud, 
And  Worcester's  laureat   wreath.    Yet 

much  remains 
To  conquer  still;   Peace  hath  her  vie* 

torics 
No  less  renown'd  than  war :  new  foci 

arise 
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ThrQfLt*ning  to  bind  our  souls  with  secu- 
lar chains : 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from 
the  paw 

Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is 
their  maw. 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS, 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Kre  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world 

and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to 

hide, 
Ix>dg\l  with  me  useless,  though  my 

soul  more  bent 
To   serve    therewith    my   Maker,   and 

present 
My  true   account,  lest   he  returning 

chide; 
Doth    Gofl    exact    day    labor,   light 

dcny'd, 
I  fondly  ask  ?  hut  patience  to  prevent 
That  murmur  soon  replies,  God  doth  not 

nec<l 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts; 

who  l>est 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him 

best :  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  |x>st  o'er  land  and  ocean  without 

rest; 
^'hey  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 

wait. 


TO   CYRL4C  SKINNER, 

Cyriac,  this  three  years'  day  these  eyes, 
tho'  clear 
To  outward  \'iew,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  for- 
got. 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the 
year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against   Ileav'n's  hand  or  will,  nor 

bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up, 
and  steer 


Right  onward.      What    supports   me? 

dost  thou  ask : 
The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost 

them  overply'd 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to 

side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  thro'  the 

world's  vain  mask, 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better 

guide. 


ON  HIS  DECEASED    WIFE. 

Methought   I  saw  my  late   espoused 

saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the 

grave. 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad 

husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force  though 

pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom   wash'd   from   spot   ot 

child-bed  taint. 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to 

have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heav'n,  without 

restraint, 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her 

mind : 
Her  face  wasveird,yet  to  my  fancied 

sight 
Love,    sweetness,   goodness,    in    her 

person  shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 
I  wak'd,  she   fled,  and  day  brought 

back  my  night. 


HYMN  ON   THE  NATIVITY. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
W^hile  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger 
lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  of  him. 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympa 
thize : 
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It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To   wanton   with    the    sun,   her    lusty 
paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 

She  woos  the  gentle  air, 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent 
snow ; 

And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden-white  to 
throw; 

Confounded,  that  Her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  de- 
formities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace; 

She,  crown'd  with  olive  green,  came 

softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds 

dividing; 
And,  waxing  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea 

and  land. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  wt)rld  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high 

up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed 

throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov'reign 

lord  was  bv. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His   reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth 

began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd. 

Whispering    new  joys    to   the   mild 

ocean, 
Who  now  liath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the 

charmed  wave. 


The  stars,  with  deep  amaze,  • 

Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  inflv 

ence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer   had   often   wam*d  then 

thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glov, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespoke,  aod 

bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted 
speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more 
should  need; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axk* 

tree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  then 
below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so 
busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  fingers  strouk, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  raptore 
took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loathe  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  eacb 
heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's    seat,   the   aiiy   region 
thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 
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that  her  reign  had  here  its  last 

filling; 

eur  such  harmony  alone 

hold   all   heaven   and  earth   in 

ppier  union. 

surrounds  their  sight 
:  of  circular  light, 
with  long  beams  the  shame-fac'd 
»ht  array'd; 
Imed  cherubim, 
orded  seraphim, 

«en  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings 
»play*d, 

g  in  loud  and  solemn  choir, 
mexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's 
w-bom  heir. 

lusic,  as  'tis  said, 

was  never  made, 

A'hen  of  old  the  sons  of  morning 

ng. 

the  Creator  great 

istellations  set, 

the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges 

^g, 

St  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
d  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy 
annel  keep. 

ut,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
less  our  human  ears, 
have  power  to  touch  oursenses  so ; 
I  yovr  silver  chime 
n  melodious  time; 
let  the  bass  of  Heaven's   deep 
^an  blow; 

ith  your  ninefold  harmony, 
up   full   concert  to   the  angelic 
mphony. 


such  holy  song 

3  our  fancy  long, 

:  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age 

gold; 

•eckled  Vanity 

cken  soon  and  die, 

leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly 

3uld; 

ell  itself  will  pass  away, 

ive  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the 

ering  day. 


Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb'd  in  a  rainbow;  and,  like  glories 

wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds 

down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high 

palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy. 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss, 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doommust  thunder 
through  the  deep. 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the   red  fire  and  smould'ring 

clouds  out  brake; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre 

shake ; 
WTien,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall 

spread  his  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss. 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins :  for,  from  this  happy 
day, 
The  old  dragon,  underground, 
In  slraiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway; 
And,  wroth  to  see  hLs  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words 
deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Del- 
phos  leaving. 
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No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the 
prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud 

lament; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 

'Ihe  parting  Genius  is   with   sighing 

sent; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled 

thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  I^rs  and    Lemurs   mourn   with 

midnight  plaint. 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service 

quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his 

wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim 

With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Pales- 
tine; 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 
Now  sits  not  girt  with   tapers'    holy 
shine; 

The  Libyac  Hanmion  shrinks  his  horn; 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded 
Thammuz  mourn. 

And  sullt'n  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  id   1  all  of  blackest  hue: 
In  vain  with  cynilxils'  ring 
They  call  the  .grisly  kini^. 

In  dismal  (i;:!Ke   al^out    the    furnace 

blu.r : 
The  brutish  g xls  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and    <  )rus,  and    the    dog   Anubis, 

ha«^tr. 

Nor  is  ( )i^iri5  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 


Trampling  the  unsbowered  grass  widi 
lowings  loud; 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest. 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be 
his  shroud; 
In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  wop 
shipp'd  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky 

eyne; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 
Not  Tyj)hon  huge   ending  in  sniky 

twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  cbe 

damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtain 'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Fach  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several 
grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  thek 
moon-loved  maze. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  liabe  to  rest; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here 

have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  ])olish'd  car. 

Her   sleepin}^    Loitl    with    handmaid 

lamp  nltending; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessM  angels  sit  in  order  ser 

viceable. 


DEFOKE   THE   STARRY   THRESH- 
OLD  OF  JOVE'S  COURT 

Befokk  the  starry  threshold   of  Jove's 

court. 
My  mansioi\  is,  where  those   immortal 

shapes 
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Of  bright  aeriel  spirits  live  inspher'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim 

spot 
Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low- 

thoughted  care, 
Confin'd  and  pestered  in   this  pin-fold 

here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish 

being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  ihat  Virtue  gives 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  ser- 
vants. 
Amongst  the  enthronM  gods  on  sainted 

seats. 
Yet  some  there  be  that  by   due   steps 

aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden 

kev 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity : 
To  such  my  errand  is;  and  bvit  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial 

weetls 
With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-worn 
mould. 


HOW  CHARMING  IS  DIVINE 
PHILOSOPHY, 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and   crabbed,  as   dull  fools 

suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Wliere  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 


THE  LADY'S  SONG,       . 
[From  Camiu.] 

Sweet  Exho,  sweeter  nymph,  that  liv'st 
unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
•\nd  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale 

WTiere  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth 

well; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 
O,  if  thou  have 


Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave. 

Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of 

the  sphere  I 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the 
skies, 
And    give     resounding    grace    to    all 
lieaven's  harmonies. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  EPILOGUE, 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  Day  never  shuts  his  eye. 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air. 
All  amidst  the  garden  fair 
Of  Ilesperu-S  and  his  daughters  three, 
'lliat  sing  about  the  golden  tree: 
Along  the  crispeil  shades  and  l)owers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring. 
The  Graces  aiid  the  rosv-bosom'd  hours. 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 
That  there  eternal  Numnier  dv\ells. 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  move  mingled  hue 
Than  her  pui  fled  scarf  can  show. 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  loses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
W^axing  well  of  his  deep  woun<l 
In  slumbers  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assvrian  queen; 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  s^'H  advanc'd 
Holds  her  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranc'd, 
After  her  wand'ring  labors  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  god-*  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  b(»m. 
Youth  and  Joy;   so  Jove  hath  sworn. 
But  now  niv  task  is  smoothlv  done, 
I  can  flv  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  tiic  green  earth's  end. 
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Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free, 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


CHASTITY. 

So  dear  to  Hcav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and 

guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream,  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  car  can 

hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heav'nly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th*   outward 

shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the   souPs 

essence. 
Till  all  be  made  immortal;    but  when 

Lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and 

foul  talk, 


But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
I^ts  in  Defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodics  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shad- 
ows damp, 
Oft  seen  in  charncl  vaults  and  sepukhrcs, 
Lingering  and   sitting   by  a    new-nude 

grave, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd 
And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 


SONG,    At  AY  MORNLNG, 

Now  the  bright  morning  stir,  day's  ha^ 

binger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads 

with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap 

throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  prim- 
rose. 
ILail  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  ami  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long. 
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[From  Hudt'braSy  Part  LJ 
ARC UMENTA  TIVE    THEOLOG Y. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 
And  after  solve  'cm  in  a  trice; 
As  if  Divinity  had  calched 


The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratched; 
Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 
Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  (aith  are  cured  again. 
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''HE  PRESBYTERIANS, 

That  stubborn  crew 
nt  saints  whom  all  men  grant 
he  true  Church  Militant. 
(  do  build  their  faith  upon 
ly  text  of  pike  and  gun; 
all  controversies  by 
tie  artillery; 

Qve  their  doctrine  orthodox 
postolic  blows  and  knocks; 
s  and  sword  and  desolation 
y,  thorough  Reformation, 
always  must  be  going  on, 
ill  be  doing,  never  done, 
.eligion  were  intended 
thing  else  but  to  be  mended : 
whose  chief  devotion  lies 
,  pcr\'ersc  antipathies, 
ng  out  with  that  or  this 
iding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
jeevish,  cross,  and  splenetic 
log  distract  or  monkey  sick : 
rith  more  care  keep  holy  day 
rong,  than  others  the  right  way; 
mnd  for  sins  they  arc  inclined  to 
nning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
»  perverse  and  opposite 
hey  worshipped  Ciod  for  spite, 
If^aroe  thing  they  will  abhor 
ay  and  long  another  for; 
ill  they  one  way  disavow, 
er,  nothing  else  allow; 
rty  consists  therein 
no,  in  other  men  all  sin. 
:  than  fail  they  will  defy 
j-hich  they  love  most  tenderly; 
;1  with  mince-pies,  and  disparage 
best  and  dearest  friend  plum-por- 

dge; 

I  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

aspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 


HONOR. 

at  is  valiant  and  dares  fight, 
jh  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honor  by't. 
r*!  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 
annot  be  extended  from 
;gal  tenant :  Tis  a  chattel 


Not  to  l>c  forfeited  in  battle. 

If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 

lie  in  the  l>ed  of  honor  lain. 

He  that  is  beaten  may  l)e  said 

To  lie  in  honor's  truckle-bed. 

For  as  we  see  the  eclipsed  sun 

IJy  mortals  is  more  gazed  upon 

Than  when,  adorned  with  all  his  light. 

He  shines  in  serene  sky  most  bright, 

.So  valor  in  a  low  estate 

Is  most  admired  and  wondered  at. 


[From  Hudibras,  Part  II.] 

NIGHT. 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies. 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes. 
The  moon  pulled  off  her  veil  of  light 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade!), 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night 
With  shining  hours  hung  out  her  light; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere 
Where  all  false  glories  use  to  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster 
And  glitter  with  their  borrowed  lustre. 
While  sleep  the  weaned  world  relieved. 
By  counterfeiting  death  revived. 


MORNING, 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap. 
And,  like  a  lobster  l>^'ilc(l,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 


SPIRITUAL   TRIMMERS. 


SoMK  sav  the  soul's  secure 
Against  distress  an<l  forfeiture; 
Is  free  from  action,  and  exempt 
From  execution  and  contempt; 
And  to  be  summoned  l>  aj)|>ear 
In  the  other  world's  illegal  here; 
And  therefore  few  make  any  account 
Into  what  encumbrances  they  ron't. 


^'2. 


l^^ 


^  '%'\^'^. 
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For  most  men  carry  things  so  even 
Between  this  world  and  hell  and  heaven, 
Without  the  least  offence  to  either 
They  freely  deal  in  all  together, 
And  equally  abhor  to  quit 
This  world  for  both,  or  both  for  it; 
And  when  they  pawn  and  damn  their 

souls 
They  are  but  prisoners  ou  paroles. 


AfARK/AGE. 

[From  Hudibras,  Part  III.] 

Thkre  are  no  bargains  driven; 
Nor  marriages,  clapped  up  in  heaven, 
And  that's  the  reason,  as  some  guess, 
There  is  no  heaven  in  marriages. 
Two  things  that  naturally  press 
Too  narrowly  to  l)e  at  ease, 
Their  business  there  is  only  love, 
Which  marriage  is  in)t  like  to  improve 
Love  that's  too  generous  to  abide 
To  be  against  its  nature  tied; 
For  where  'tis  of  itself  inclined 
It  breaks  loose  when  it  is  confined, 
And  like  the  soul,  its  harborer, 
Debarred  the  freedom  of  the  air. 
Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay, 
And  struggles  out  and  flies  away. 
And  therefore  never  can  comply 
To  endure  the  matrimonial  tie 
That  binds  the  female  and  the  male. 
Where  the  one  is  but  the  other's  bail, 
Like  Roman  jailers,  when  they  slept 
Chained  to  the  prisoners  they  kept. 


UPO.\    THE    WEAKXESS  AND 
MISERY  OE  AfAX. 

I  From  Muci'i/anies.] 

Ol'R  pains  are  real  tilings,  and  all 
Our  pleasures  but  fantastical. 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord, 
iiut  cures  come  diflicuU  and  hard. 
Our  noblest  [)iles  and  >tatcliest  rooms 
Are  but  outhouses  i.>  our  tombs; 
Cities  though  ne'er  .so  great  and  brave 
But  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave. 


Our  bravery*s  but  a  vain  disguise 
To  hide  us  from  the  worhl's  dull  eyes. 
The  remedy  of  a  defect 
With  which  our  nakedness  is  decked, 
Yet  makes  us  smile  with  pride  and  booA 
As  if  we  had  gained  by  being  lost. 


DISTICHS  AND  SAWS, 

[From  Hudibras  and  Miscellanus.] 

RHV.MK  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their 
courses. 

In  the  hurry  of  a  fray 
*Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 

Honor  is  like  a  widow,  won 
With  brisk  attempt  and  putting  on. 
With  entering  manfully  and  urging; 
Not  slow  approaches,  like  a  virgin. 

Great  commanders  always  own 
What's  prosperous  by  the  soldier  dont 

Great  conquerors  greater  glory  gain 
By  foes  in  triumph  led  than  slain. 

Ay  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron! 

Valor's  a  mousetrap,  wit  a  gin. 
That  women  oft  are  taken  in. 

In  all  trade  of  v»ar  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat. 
For  those  that  run  away  and  fly 
Take  place  at  least  of  the  enemy. 

He  that  runs  may  fight  again, 
W^hich  he  can  never  iXo  that's  slaiu. 

Fools  are  known  by  looking  wise. 
As  men  tell  woodcocks  by  their  eyes. 

Niglit  is  the  sabbath  of  mankind 
To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind. 

As  if  artillery  anil  edge-tools 

W'ere  the  <»nly  engines  to  save  souls! 

Money  that,  like  the  swords  of  kings 
Is  the  last  reason  of  nil  things. 
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at  complies  against  his  will 
lis  own  opinion  still. 

(Se  that  wTite  in  rhyme  still  make 
ne  verse  for  the  other's  sake. 

at  will  win  his  dame  must  do 
ve  does  when  he  bends  hb  bow : 
^ne  hand  thrust  the  lady  from, 
.•ith  the  other  pull  hei  home. 

at  is  worth  in  anything 

)  much  money  as  'twill  bring? 

Hiblic  Faith,  which  every  one 
md  to  observe,  b  kept  by  none. 

at  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 
c  that  for  convenience  takes  it. 

on  governs  all  mankind, 

the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind. 

rorst  of  rebels  never  arm 
►  their  king  and  country  harm, 
raw  their  swords  to  do  them  good, 
tctors  use,  by  letting  blood. 

obcrest  saints  are  more  stiff-necked 
the  hottest-headed  of  the  wicked. 


Wedlock  without  love,  some  say, 
Is  like  a  lock  without  a  key. 

Too  much  or  too  little  wit 
Do  only  render  the  owners  fit 
For  nothing,  but  to  be  undone 
Much  easier  than  if  they  had  none. 

In  little  trades  more  cheats  and  lying 
Is  used  in  selling  than  in  buying; 
But  in  the  great  unjuster  dealing 
Is  used  in  buying  than  in  selling. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  !he  sun. 
Although  it  ht  not  shined  upon. 

The  subtler  al'i  things  are, 
They're  but  to  nothing  the  more  near. 

Things  said  false  and  never  lUcatiL 
Do  oft  prove  true  by  accident. 

Authority  is  a  disease  and  cure 
Which  men  can  neither  want  no'  well 
endure. 


-«>o5©<«>«- 


SIR    JOHN    DENHAM. 


1615-1668. 

IR  John  Penham  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  16x5.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  a/Tairs, 
for  the  King  in  several  capacities:    and   aucr   many   vicissitudes   ot   fortune   he   died  at 
lali,  on  the  loth  of  April,  x66i8.     He  published  The  Sophy ^  a  tragedy,  in  1641,  and  Cooptr^s 
tnonymously,  in  the  same  year.] 

THE    THAAfES. 


ye,  descending  from  the  hill,  sur- 
eys, 

e  Thames  among  the  wanton  val- 
eys  strays ; 

les,  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's 
ons 

s  old  sire,  ti>  his  embraces  runs, 
ng  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
mortal  life  to  meet  eternity, 
gh  with  tho^e  streams  he  no  remem- 
brance hold. 


Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel 

gold, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to 

explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom   but   sur\ey  his 

shore. 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious 

wing 
And   hatches   plenty   for    the    ensuing 

spring. 
And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay 
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Like  mothers  who  their  infants  overlay; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous 
wave. 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth 
he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  plough- 
man's toil, 

But  godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he 
does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  con- 
fmcd. 

But  free  or  common  as  the  sea  or  wind ; 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  her 
stores. 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 


Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers, 
Brings  home   to   us,  and    makes  both 

Indies  ours : 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where 

it  wants. 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants; 
So  that   to   us   no  thing,  no   place  is 

strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  ex- 
change. 
O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 

stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle, 

yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing 

full! 


>J*Coo. 


ANDREW    MARVELL. 

1621-1678. 

[BoR>f  at  WInestead,  near  Hull,  March  31, 1621 ;  died  in  T^ondon,  1678.  His  poemc  were  fint 
collected  by  his  widow,  and  published  in  a  folio  volume,  1681,  but  since  that  time  about  twenjnr-five 
uew  poems  have  been  discovered.  Mr.  Grosart  h;4s  published  the  complete  worka  in  the  rmlUr 
Worthies'  Library.] 


YOUNG  LOVE, 

Come,  little  infant,  love  me  now, 
While  thine  unsuspected  years 

Clear  thine  aged  father's  brow 
From  cold  jealousy  and  fears. 

Pretty  surely  'twere  to  see 

By  young  Love  old  Time  beguil'd. 
While  our  sport ings  arc  as  free 
'  As  the  nurse's  with  the  child. 

Common  beauties  Slav  liflecn; 

Such  as  yours  should  swifter  move, 
Who.se  fair  l)lossoms  arc  loo  green 

Yet  for  lust,  hut  nut  love. 

Love  as  much  the  snowy  lamb, 
C)r  the  wanton  kid,  docs  prize 

As  the  lusty  bull  or  ram 
For  his  morning  sAcrilkc. 

Now  then  love  me:  Time  may  take 
Thee  before  tliy  time  away; 

Of  tliis  need  we'll  virtue  make, 
And  learn  love  before  we  may. 


So  we  win  of  doubtful  fate. 
And,  if  good  to  us  she  meant, 

W^e  that  good  shall  antedate. 
Or,  if  ill,  that  ill  prevent. 

Thus  do  kingdoms,  frustrating 
Other  titles  to  their  crown. 

In  the  cradle  crown  their  king. 
So  all  foreign  claims  to  drown. 

So  to  make  all  rivals  vain. 

Now  I  crown  thee  with  my  love: 

Crown  me  with  thy  love  again. 

And  we  both  shall  monarchs  prove. 


A  DROP  OF  DEW, 

Sep.,  how  the  orient  dew. 
Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  mom. 
Into  the  blowing  roses, 
(Yet  careless  of  its  mansion  new. 
For  the  clear  rcj»ion  where  'twas  bon^] 
Round  in  itself  incloses 
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n  its  little  globe's  extent, 
as  it  can,  its  native  element. 
t  the  purple  flower  does  slight, 
rcc  touching  where  it  lies; 
zing  back  upon  the  skies, 
les  with  a  mournful  light, 
ike  its  own  tear, 
solong  divided  from  the  sphere. 
ss  it  rolls,  and  unsecure, 
nbling,  lest  it  grow  impure; 
e  warm  sun  pities  its  pain, 
he  skies  exhales  it  back  again, 
be  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray, 
ear  fountain  of  eternal  day, 
vithin  the  human  flower  be  seen, 
nt>ering  still  its  former  height, 
the  sweet  leaves  and  blossoms 
'een, 
ecoUecting  its  own  light. 


Does,  in  its  pure  and  circling  thoughts 
express 
The  greater  heaven  in  a  heaven  less. 
In  how  coy  a  figure  wound. 
Every  way  it  turns  away. 
So  the  world  excluding  round. 
Yet  receiving  in  the  day. 
Dark  beneath,  but  bright  above. 
Here  disdaining,  there  in  love. 
How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go; 
How  girt  and  ready  to  ascend; 
Moving  but  on  a  point  below. 
It  all  about  does  upward  bend. 

Such  did  the  manna's  sacred  dew  distil. 

White  and  entire   although   congealed 
and  chill; 

Congealed  on  earth;   but  does,  dissolv- 
ing, run 
Into  the  glories  of  the  almighty  sun. 


JOHN     DRYDEN. 
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\  in  163X,  at  Aldwinclc  All  Saints,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nen  in  Northamptonshire,  of 
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I.  His  offices  were  renewed  to  him  on  the  accession  of  King  James  II.,  but  his  pension 
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Catholic  ;  and  in  April,  1687,  he  published  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Deprived  of 
s  and  pension  by  the  Revolution  of  1688^  he  again  for  a  time  wrote  for  the  stage,  but  after 
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ekme  to  his  later  years.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  May  i,  1700,  and 
1  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey.] 


O  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS. 
\NNIE  KHJ^IGREWy 

>ungest  virgin-daughter  of  the 

s, 

the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 

alms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 

willigrew,  maid  of  honor  to  the  Duchess 
lied  of  the  small-pox  in  1685,  in  the 
h  year  of  her  age.  She  was  of  a  liter- 
\  and  herself  a  poetess  as  well  as  a 
Diyden's  Ode  was  prefixed  to  a  pos- 
ditioo  of  bcr  poems. 


In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely 

rise. 
Rich  with   immortal   green   above   the 

rest: 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring 

star, 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wandering 
race, 
Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 
Mov'st   with   the    heaven's    majestic 

pace; 
Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss, 


J 
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Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphim,  the  vast 
abvss : 

Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 

Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space; 

Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns 
divine, 
Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 

Hear  then  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  re- 
hearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse : 

But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise 
here, 

When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given, 

To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there; 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wcrt  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was   form'd,  at    first,   with   myriads 
more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once 
it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven- 
born  mind ! 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy 

rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find. 
Than  was  the  beauteous   frame  she 
left  behind : 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy 
celestial  kind. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse. 
Debased  to  each  oljscene  and   impious 

use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of 

love  ? 
O  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried 

down 
This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age? 


What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second 

fall?  ^ 

Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all: 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  onsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign    filth,  and  nnck* 

filed; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  inno- 
cence a  child. 
Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none;      J 
For  nature  did  that  want  supply :  | 

So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own. 
She  might  our  l)oasted  stores  defy: 
Such  noble  vigor  did  her  verse  adoin, 
That  it  seem'd    borrow'd,  where  'Iwis 

only  born. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 
By  great  examples  daily  fed. 


Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  innsc 

expresi ) 
Was  but  a  laml)cnt  flame  which  play'd 

about  her  breast : 
Light  as  vapors  of  a  morning  dream, 
So  cold  hci-self,  while  she  such  warmth 

exprest, 
Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

•  •••••• 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall 
sound 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  o( 
fate; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who 

sleep ; 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky; 
When  sinews  on  the  skeletons  are  spread. 
Tliose  clothed  with  flesh,  and  life  inspire! 

the  dead; 
The  sacred   poets   first  shall   hear  the 

sound. 
And    foremost    from    the    tomb    shall 

bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest 

ground ; 
And  siraij^ht,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the 

wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning 
sing. 
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There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  choir 

shalt  ^Oy 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learned 

below. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARL 
OF  SHAFTESBURY  DEUNE- 
A  TED  AS  ACHITOPHEL. 

[ From  AbMolom  and  Achito^l^  Part  I.;  x68x.] 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first; 
A  name  to  nil  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels 

tit. 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit : 
Restless,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  dis- 
grace ; 
A  fier>'  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o*er-inform'cl  the  tenement  of  clay : 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity; 
Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves 

went  high 
He  sought  the  storms;   but,  for  a  calm 

unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast 

his  wit. 
Great  wits   are  sure   to  madness  near 

allied. 
And   thin   partitions   do  their    bounds 

divide ; 
Dse  why  should  he,  with  wealth   and 

honors  blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bankmpt  of  hfe,  yet  prodigal  of  ease? 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 
Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 
To  compass  thisthe  triple  bond  he  broke,^ 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 
And  fitted  Israel  with  a  foreign  yoke ; 
Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting 
fame, 

^Tht  irt/it  bend  is  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
1667,  undone  by  the  alliance  concluded  with 
France  in  1670,  when  Shaftesbury  was  a  member 
of  the  Cabal. 


UsurpM  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name; 
So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times,* 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's 

will! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence 

be  known. 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their 


own 


t 


Yet  fame  deser\ed  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 
The  statesman  wc  abhor,  but  praise  the 

judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 
With  more   discerning   eyes   or   hanils 

more  clean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  re- 
dress ; 
Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the 

crown 
W^ith  virtues  only  proper   to   give   the 

gow  n ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been 

freed 
From  CDckle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble 

seed ; 
David    for   him    his   tuneful   harp   had 

strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal 

song. 
But  wild  Ambition  loves  to   slide,  not 

stand; 
And    Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's 

land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  haj^piness, 
Disdain'd    the    golden    fruit  to  gather 

free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake 

the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long 

snce, 
He   stood    at   bold    defiance    with    his 

prince; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skulk'd  behind 

the  laws. 

'  This  .and  the  following  lines,  referring  to 
Shafic-ibur^-'s  conduct  as  I/ml  Chancellor,  were 
inscrteti  in  the  second  edition.  The  Abbethdif 
was  the  Jewish  Chief  Justice. 
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VILLIERS,    DUKE    OF    BUCKING- 
HAM, DELINEATED  AS  ZIMRL 

[From  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  L] 

A  MAN  SO  various  that  he  secm'd  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  manUiiurs  epitome; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing 

long; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,   fiddler,   statesman,   and 

buffoon. 

Blest  madman !  who  could  every  hour 

em])loy 
With  somethmg  new  to  wisii  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing   and   praising  were   his    usual 

themes, 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  ex- 
tremes. 
So  over-violent  or  over-civil. 
That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or 

devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar 

art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert; 
Beggar'd  by  fools  whom  still  he  found 

too  late; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laugh 'd  himself  from  court,  then  had 

relief, 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be 

chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business 

fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel. 


TRADITION. 
(From  Religio  Laid :  November,  1682.] 

Must  all  tradition  then  be  set  aside  ? 

This  to  affirm  were  ignorance  or  pride. 

Are  there  not  many  points,  some  need- 
ful sure 

To  saving  faith,  that  Scripture  leaves 
obscure, 

W^hich  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several 
way? 

For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects 
may. 


We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  Scrip- 
lure  plain. 
That  Christ  is  G<)D;  the  bold  Sodman 
From  the  same  Scripture  urges  he's  bgt 

Man. 
Now  what  appeal  can  end  the  importaat 

suit? 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  ii 

mute. 
Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  natioD 

free 
Assume  an  honest  layman's  liberty? 
I  think,  according  to  my  little  skill, 
To  my  own  mother  Church  submittioi 

still. 
That  many  have  been  saved,  and  many 

mav. 
Who  never  heard  this  question  bronght 

in  play. 
The  unlettered  Christian,  who  believes 

in  gross. 
Plods  on  to  Heaven  and  ne'er  is  at  a 

loss; 
For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  strait- 

er  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  <rf 

wit. 
The  few  by  Nature  formed,  with  learn- 
ing fraught. 
Born  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught, 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page;  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this  or  that,  does  bett 

agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine, 
And  plainliest  points  to   Heaven's  re- 
vealed design; 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine 

sense. 
And  which  is  forced  by   wit  and  do> 

quence. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are   uselesi 

here. 
When   general,  old,  disinteressed,  and 

clear: 
That  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the 

page 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age. 
Confirms  its  force  by  biding  every  test, 
For  best  authorities,  next  rules,  are  best; 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go. 
More  limpid,  more  unsoiled,  the  waten 
flow. 
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fiusy  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone, 
Mild  we  be  certain  such  they  were,  so 

known : 
at  since  some  flaws  in   long  descent 

may  be, 
hey  make  not  truth  but  probability. 
v«n  Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
o  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 
Itch  ilifference  is  there  in  an  oft*told  tale, 
ut  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevail, 
radition  written,  therefore,  more  com- 
mends * 
uthority  than  what  from  voice  descends : 
jid  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
lolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history : 
k'hicli,  from  the  Universal  Church  re- 
ceived, 
\  tried,  and  after  for  its  self  believed. 


THE  SECTS, 
PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 

Prom  The  Hind  and  ikt  PaHtktr^  Part  I.; 

April,  1687.] 

pANTiNr*.  and  pensive  now  she  ranged 
alone, 

Lnd  wandered  in  the   kingdoms   once 
her  own. 

lie  common  hunt,  though  from  their 
rage  restrained 

\\  sovereign  power,  her  company  dis- 
dained, 

jrinned   as   they   passed,  and  with    a 
glaring  eye 

>ave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 

Fis  true  she  bounded  by  and  tripped  so 
light, 

liey  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight ; 

'^or  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a 
mien 

Vs  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen. 
The  bloody  Bear  an  independent  beast, 

'nlicked  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  ex- 
pressed. 

Imong  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking 
Hare 

Vofessed  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear. 

s'ext  her  the  buffoon  Ape,  as  atheists  use, 

dimicked  all  sects  ana  had  his  own  to 
choose; 


Still,  when  the  Lion  looked,  his  knees 
he  bent. 

And  paid  at  church  a  courtier*s  com- 
pliment. 

The  bristled  baptist  Boar,  impure  as  he, 

But  whitened  with  the  foam  of  sanctity, 

With  fat  pollutions  iilled  the  sacred  place 

And  mountains  levelled  in    his  fuiious 
race; 

So  first  rel>ellion  founded  was  in  grace. 

But,  since  the  mighty  ravage  which  he 
made 

In  German  forests^  had  his  guilt  betrayed, 

With  broken  tusks  and  with  a  borrowed 
name, 

He  shunned  the   vengeance   and   con- 
cealed the  shame. 

So  lurked  in  sects  unseen.    With  greater 
guile 

False  Reynard  fed  on  consecrated  spoil; 

The  graceless  beast  by  Athanasius  first 

Was  chased  from  Nice,  then  by  Socinus 
nursed, 

His  impious  race   their   blasphemy  re- 
newed, 

And  Nature's   King   through   Nature's 
optics  viewed; 

Reversed  they  viewed  him  lessened  to 
their  eye. 

Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  God  descry. 

New  swarming  sects   to   this  obliquely 
tend, 

Hence  they  began,  and   here   they  all 
will  end. 
W^hat  weight  of  ancient  i^itness  can 
prevail, 

If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale? 

But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  Thou 
provide 

For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide ! 

Thy  throne  of  darkness  is  the  abyss  of 
light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

O  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  con- 
cealed, 

And  search  no  farther  than  Thyself  re- 
vealed ; 

But  her  alone  for  my  director  take. 

Whom  Thou   hast   promised   never   to 
forsake ! 

The  allusion  is  more  especially  to  the  Anv 
baptist  doings  at  MUnster. 
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My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with 

vain  desires; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering 

fires, 
Followed  false  lights;   and  when  their 

glimpse  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her 

own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am; 
Be  Thine  the  glory  and  be  mine  the 

shame! 


THE    UNITY  OF   THE   CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

(From  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Part  II.] 

"  One  in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism, 

but  sound. 
Entire,  one  solid  shining  diamond, 
Not  sparkles  shattered  into   sects  like 

you: 
One  is  the  Church,  and  must  be  to  be 

true, 
One  central  principle  of  unity; 
As  undivided,  so  from  errors  free; 
As  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity. 
Thus  she,  and  none  but  she,  the  insult- 
ing rage 
Of  heretics  opposed  from  age  to  age ; 
Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her 

throne, 
She   stoops   from    heaven    and    meets 

them  half  way  down, 
And  with   paternal  thunder   vindicates 

hei  crown. 
But  like  Egyptian  sorcerers  you  stand, 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand 
To  swecj)  away  the  swarms   of  vermin 

from  the  land, 
if'ou  could  like  them,  with  like  infernal 

force, 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arrest  the 

course. 
But  when  the  boils  and   botches   with 

disgrace 
And  public  scandal  sat  upon  the  face. 
Themselves  attacked,  the   Magi  strove 

no  more, 
They  saw  God's  fmger,  and  their  fate 

deplore, 


Themselves  they  could  not  cure  of  the 

dishonest  sore. 
"Thus    one,   thus    pure,   behold    her 

largely  spread. 
Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-bed; 
From  cast  to  west  triumphantly  she  rides, 
All  shores  are  watered  by  her  wealthy 

tides. 
The  gospel-sound,  diffused  from  pole  tc 

pole. 
Where  winds  can  carry  and  where  wares 

<-  can  roll, 
The  self-same  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 
Conveyed  to  every  clime,  in  every  age. 


A     SONG     FOR     ST.      CECIUAS 
DAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  16^. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  l>egan; 

When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  higfai 
Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 

Then  cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 
And  Mu<*ic's  power  obey. 
From  harmt)ny,  from  heavenly  hariDony, 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it 

ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

W'hat  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and 
quell? 
W'hcn   Jubal    struck   the   chorded 
shell. 
His  listening  brethren  stood  aroimd. 
And,  wc»ndering,  on  their  faces  fdl 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound: 
Less   than   a   god   they  thought  there 
could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and 
quell  ? 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arms 
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iTith  shrill  notes  of  anger 
And  mortal  alarms. 

he  double,  double,  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  hark  !  the  foes  come ; 

e,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 
The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 

5  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warb- 
ling lute. 

harp  violins  proclaim 
jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 
frantic  indignation, 
of  pains  and  height  of  passion, 
or  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

ut  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 
ir^at  human  voice  can  reach 
The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 
that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

us  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
ecs  uprtxited  left  their  place, 
equacious  of  the  lyre : 
right   Cecilia  raised  tfie  wonder 

higher : 

to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was 

given, 

gel  heard,  and  straight  appeared, 

Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

Grand  Chorus. 
tn  the  power  of  sacred  lays 
spheres  began  to  move, 
jng  the  great  Creator's  praise 
ill  the  blessed  above; 
en  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
'umbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
imipet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
rad  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
lusic  shall  untune  the  sky. 


ANDERS  FEAST:   OR,  THE 
POWER    OF  MUSIC. 

)E    IN     HONOR    OF    ST.    CECILIA'S 
DAY,  1697. 

at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son : 


Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne  : 
His    valiant     peers    were     plkced 
around; 
Their  brou'S  with  ro?es  and  with  myrtle 
liound, 
(So    should    desert    in    arms    be 
crown'd)  : 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 

With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love!), 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god, 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Dlympia  prcss'd, 
And   stamp'd   an   image   of  himself,  a 
sovereign  of  the  world. 

The    listening   crowd  admire  the  lofty 

sound, 
A  present  deity  !  they  shout  around : 
A  present  deity !  the  vaulted  roofs  re* 
bound : 

WMth  ravish 'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet 
musician  sung : 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  bent  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  shows  his  honest  face; 
Now   give    the    hautboys    breath :    he 
comes  !  he  comes ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain: 
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Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king 

grew  vain; 
Fought  all  his  Ijattles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and 
thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  checks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And,  while  he   heaven  and   earth 

defied. 
Changed  his  hand,  and  check'd  his 

pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  .severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  in  his  blood; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  lv>unty  fed : 
On  the  bare  earth  cxjioscd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor 
sate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul. 
The  vari«)us  turns  of  chance  be- 
low; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 

Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  .sweet,  in  I.ydian  measures. 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleas- 
ures. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble; 

Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 

Think,  <)  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
l^)vely  Thai's  sits  beside  thee. 
Take    the   giKjd  the  gods  provide 
thee! 


The  many  rend  the  skies  with  lou 

plause ; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  wu 
cau.se. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his 
Gazed  on  the  fair, 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  lookM,  sigh'- 
look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  a 
At  length,  with  love  and  wme  at 

oppressed, 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upoi 
breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  stra 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  ]H 
thunder. 
Hark,  har^:,  the  norrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  nead! 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
And  amazed,  he  stares  aroum 
Revenge !    revenge !    Timothcus 
See  the  Furies  arise; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from 
eves ! 

^ 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Kach  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  (irecian  ghosts,  that  in 
were  slain. 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
C'live  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew ! 
Behold  how  thev  toss  their  torch 
high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  al 
And  glittermg  temples  of  their  I 

gods ! 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furiou 
And  the  king   seized  a  flambeai 
zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  tired  ai 
1  roy. 

Thus,  long  ago, 
£r.  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to 
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Vhilc  organs  yet  were  mute; 
lotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 

And  sounding  lyre, 
nrell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle 
oft  desire. 

X  divine  Cecilia  came, 
tress  of  the  vocal  frame; 
•et  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred 
tore, 

ged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
ature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  un- 
:nown  l^efore. 

Id  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
both  divide  the  crown ; 
lised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 
:  drew  an  angel  down. 


MANKIND, 

From  All  for  Lave,  Act  IV.] 

5  btit  children  of  a  larger  growth ; 

tetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs, 

[  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain ; 

t  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark 

m, 

;  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees 

hing; 

i  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind, 

ill  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  out- 

rd 

world's  open  view. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 
From  Aureug-Zebe,  Act  IV.] 
I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 
ol'd  with   hope,  men  favor  the 
:eit; 

n,  and  think  to-morrow  will  rc- 
f : 

row's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
•rse ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall 
blest 

)me  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we 
iscssed. 

cozenage !     None   would   live 
;t  years  again; 

hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  re- 
in; 


And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  re- 
ceive 

What  the  first  sprightly  running  CQuld 
not  give. 


VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUSy 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come,  visit  every  pious  mind; 
Come,  pour  Thy  joys  on  human  kind; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 
And  make  Thy  temples  worthy  Thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete  ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire; 
Come,  and  Thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high. 
Rich  in  Thy  sevenfold  energy ! 
Thou  strength  of  His  Almighty  hand. 
Whose  power  docs  heaven  and  earth 

command; 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 
Who  dost  the  gifts  of  tongues  dispense, 
And  crown'st  Thy  gifts  with  eloquence ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts : 
But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 
Then  lay  Thine  hand,  and   hold  them 
down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe. 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  w  ay. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe  : 
Give  us  Thyself,  that  we  may  sec 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  Thee. 

^  This  paraphrase  of  the  Latin  hymn,  popu- 
larfy  attributed  to  Charlcnia.n:nc,  was  first 
printed    in  Tonson's  folio  edition  of  Dryden's 

POtttUy     1701. 
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HYMN, 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  I^rd ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  passed  un- 
hurt, 

And  breathed  the  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  toil. 

Made  every  region  please; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warmed. 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on 
gulfs, 

O'ercamc  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  faith  took  hold  on  thee. 

For,  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung, 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wort  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  g<x)dness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  juin  my  soul  to  thee. 


PARAPHRASE    OF   PSALM  XXIII, 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd^s  care; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Ot'  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  )ie  leads: 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And   guide   me   through   the  dreadful 
shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  nigged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile, 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With    sudden     greens    and    herbage 

crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


ITALY. 


For   whereso'er    I  turn    my   ravished 

eyes. 
Gay,  gilded  scenes  in  shining  prospect 

rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I    seem  to   tread  on   classic 

ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has 

strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  un* 

sung; 
RenownM  in  verse  each  shady  thicket 

grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers 

flows. 


iTAtr.  —  Pafw  118. 
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SOLILOQUY. 
—  Plato,  thou  reason'st 

lis  pleasing   hope,  this 

sr  immortality? 

ecret  dread,  and  inward 

nought?    Why  shrinks 

aifd  startles  at  destruc- 

,  that  stirs  within  us; 
elf,   that   points   out   a 

:ernity  to  man. 

I      pleasing,      dreadful 

ariety  of  untried  being, 
lew  scenes  and  changes 
ss ! 
nlx3unded  prospect  lies 

ouds,  and  darkness  rest 

Id.     If  there's  a  power 

is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
works,)  he  must  delight 

he  delights  in  must  be 

lere?  —  This  world  was 

aesar. 

conjectures  —  this   must 

jubly  arro'd.     My  death 

idote  are  l)oth  before  me. 
nt  brings  me  to  an  end; 
»  me  I  shall  never  die. 
ired   in    her    existence, 

dagger,  and    delies   its 

1    fade   away,    the    Sun 

I  age,  and   Nature  sink 

flourish    in    immortal 


Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of 
worlds. 


ROSAMONDS  SONG. 

From   walk   to    walk,  from  shade  to 

shade. 
From  stream  to  purling  stream  convey'd, 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Through  all  the  mingling  tracts  I  rove, 

Turning, 

Burning, 

Changing, 

Ranging, 
Full  of  grief  and  full  of  love. 
Impatient  for  my  Lord's  return 
I  sigh,  I  pine,  I  rave,  I  mourn, 
Was  ever  passion  cross'd  like  mine? 

To  rend  my  breast. 

And  break  my  rest, 

A  thousand  thousand  ills  combine. 

Absence  wounds  me. 

Fear  surrounds  me, 

Guilt  confounds  me, 
W^as  ever  passion  cross'd  like  mine? 

How  does  my  constant  grief  deface 
The  pleasures  i>{  this  happy  place ! 
In  vain  the  spring  my  senses  greets, 
In  all  her  colors,  all  her  sweets; 

To  me  the  rose 

No  longer  glows. 

Every  plant 

Has  lost  his  scent; 
The  vernal  blooms  of  various  hue. 
The  blossoms  fresh  with  morning  dew. 
The  breeze  that  sweej)s  these  fragrant 

bowers, 
Fill'd  with  the  breath  of  op'ning  flow'rs, 

Purple  scenes. 

Winding  greens. 

Glooms  inviting, 

Birds  delighting, 
(Nature's  softest,  sweetest  store) 
Charm  my  torlur'd  soul  no  more. 
Yc  powers,  I  rave,  I  faint,  I  die : 
Why  so  slow!  great  Henry,  why? 

From  death  and  alarms 

Fly,  fly  to  my  arms. 
Fly  to  my  arms,  my  monarch,  fly. 
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THOMAS    PARNELL. 
1679-1718. 

[Thomas  Parnell  wa»  born  in  Dublin  in  1679,  and  was  buried  at  Chester  <m  the  ifch  of 
October,  1718.    His  Poems  were  first  collected  after  his  death,  by  Pope.] 


FROM'' A  HYMN  TO  CONTENT- 
MENT:' 

The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 

And  seeks,  as  I  have  vainly  done, 

Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 

That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 

No  real  happiness  is  found 

In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground; 

Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 

Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below; 

The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 

And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 
This  world  ilsclf,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Kden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  1  stood, 
1  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  wav'd : 
It  seemM,  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  prcs("nce  of  the  Grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke  — "Go  rule  thy 

will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God  —  and  bring   thy    heart   to 

know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow  : 
Then  every  (irace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest." 

Oh  !  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 

In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 

Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 

With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy  ! 

Rais'd  as  ancient  prophets  were. 

In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 

Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 


Pleas'd  and  bless'd  with  God  alone: 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colors  of  delight; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  jjlease  my  ear,  and  court  my  song; 
I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  moon   that   shines   with   borrow'd 

light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber*d  waves; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  gnin. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams. 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes; 
And  find  a  life  of  ecjual  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


THE   HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view 
From  youth  tt)  age  a  reverend  hcrmi 

grew; 
The  moss  his  l>ed,  the  cave  his  humbl 

cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crysU 

well : 
Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  pass' 

the  days, 
Prayer  all  his  lousiness,  all  his  pleasoi 

praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestio 
rose : 
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d  triumph,  virtue  vice 
e  doubt  of  Providence's 
lore  a  certain  prosp)ect 

r  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
th  expanse  receives  im- 
age on  its  watery  breast, 
)anks,  the  trees  depend- 

b  with  answering  colors 

c  {gentle  scene  divide, 
clos  curl  on  every  side, 
fragments  of  a  broken 

,  skies,  in  thick  disorder 

mbt,  to  know  the  world 

s,  or  swains,  report   it 

ins  alon^  the  world  he 

ie  wandering   o'er  the 

11;   the  pilgrim-staff  he 

lUop  in  his  hat  before; 
m  a  rising  journey  went, 
V,    and    watching    each 

wasted  in  the   pathless 

nesonie  was  the  wild  to 

• 
>uthein  sun  had  warmM 

posting  o'er  a  crossing 

cut,  his  complexion  fair, 
ceful  ringlets  waved  his 

aching,  '*  Father,  hail !  " 

son,"  the  reverend  sire 

words,   from   question 
'd 


And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the 

road; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to 

part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in 

heart : 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun;  the  closing  hour  of 

day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober 

gray; 
Nature  in  silence  bade  the  world  repose : 
When   near  the  road  a  stately  palace 

rose: 
There  by  the  moon   through  ranks  of 

trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure   crown'd  their  sloping 

sides  of  grass. 

It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome. 
Still   made    his    house    the   wandering 

stranger's  home  : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of 

praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive 

ease. 
The  pair  arrive:    the  livened  servants 

wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pom- 
pous gate. 
The  table  groans  with   costly  piles   of 

food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they 

drown, 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps 

of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of 

(lav. 
Along    the   wide    canals    the    zephyrs 

play; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes 

creep, 
And    shake    the    neighboring   wood    to 

banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call. 
An  early  banquet  deck'd   the  splendid 

hall; 
Rich    luscious    wuie    a   golden    goblet 

graced, 
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Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests 
to  taste. 

Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the 
porch  they  go, 

And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause 
of  woe ; 

His  cup  was  vanish'd;  for  in  secret 
guise 

The  younger  guest  purloin 'd  the  glitter- 
ing prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer 

ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks 

with  fear : 
So  seem'd  the  sire;   when  far  upon  the 

road, 
The    shining    spoil,    his   wily    partner 

show'd. 
He   stopp'd  with   silence,  walk*d  with 

trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask 

to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks 

it  hard, 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  re- 
ward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory 

shrouds, 
The   changing    skies    hang    out    their 

sable  clouds; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged    approaching 

rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert   scud  across   the 

plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair 

retreat, 
To  seek   for  shelter   at   a  neighboring 

seat. 
Twas   built   with    turrets,   on    a   rising 

ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved 

around; 
its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind   and   griping,  caused   a  desert 

there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they 

drew, 
Fierce  rising   gusts   with    sudden    fury 

blew; 


TTie  nimble  lightning  mix'd  withshowea 

began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thondef 

ran. 
Here   long  they  knock,  but   knock  or 

call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the 

rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmM  the  master': 

breast, 
(*Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received 

a  guest,) 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jcal 

ous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering 

pair; 
One  frugal  fagot  lights  the  naked  iK-alls. 
And  nature's  fervor  through  their  limh 

recalls : 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  caga 

wine, 
(Each   hardly   granted,)    served  them 

both  to  dine. 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to 

cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit 

view'd 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rode; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself 

he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want 

beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon 

took  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face! 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  com- 
panion bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd 

before. 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  preckna 

bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  his  churlish  soul! 

But  now  the  cl«Hids  in  airy  tumult  fly, 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  (US' 

play. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer 

the  (lay : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poof 

retreat, 
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Ad  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary 
gate. 

/hile  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's 
bosom  wrought 

nth  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought; 

[is  partner's  acts  without  their  cause 
apfsear, 

Vas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  mad- 
ness here  : 

•etesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 

ost  and  confounded  with  the  various 
shows. 

ow  night's  dim  shades  again  involve 

the  sky; 
gain  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie, 
gam  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging 

nigh, 
he  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion 

neat, 
Lnd  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
t  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of 

mind, 
intent,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue 

kind. 

iither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
rhen  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master 

greet: 
fheir  greeting  fair  bestow'd,  with  modest 

guise, 
die  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus 

replies  : 

'Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging 

heart. 
To  Him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part; 
'rom  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it 

here, 
{  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly 

cheer." 
le  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table 

spread, 
hen  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
irlien  the  grave  household  round  his 

ball  repair, 
iTam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours 

with  prayer. 

X  length  the  world  renew'd  by  calm 
repose 


Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  morn 

arose: 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger 

crept 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant 

slept, 
And  ^Tithed  his  neck:    the  landlord's 

little  pride, 
O    strange    return !     grew  black,   and 

gasp'd,  and  died. 
Horror  of  horrors !  what !  his  only  son  ! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact 

was  done? 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in 

sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  as- 
sault his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the 
deed, 

He  flies,  but  trembling  fails  to  fly  with 
speed. 

His  steps  the  youth  pursues;  the  country 
lay 

Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd 
the  way; 

A  river  cross'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 

Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 

I^ng  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  sup- 
plied, 

And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bend- 
ing glide. 

The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time 
to  sin, 

Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust 
him  in; 

Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 

llicn  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among 
the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  fathers 

eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly 

cries, 
"  Detested  wretch  !  "  —  but   scarce   his 

speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no 

longer  mau : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely 

sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon 
1  his  feet; 
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Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his 

hair; 
Celestial  odors  breathe  through  purpled 

air; 
And  wings,  whose  colors  glittered  on  the 

day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes 

display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion 
grew, 

Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to 
do; 

Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  sus- 
pends. 

And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 

But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel 
broke, 

(The  voice  of  music  ravished  as  he 
spoke) . 

•*Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice 
unknown, 

In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne ; 

These  charms,  success  in  our  bright 
region  find, 

And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy 
mind; 

For  this,  commissioned,  I  forsook  the 
sky, 

Nay,  cease  to  kneel  —  thy  fellow-ser- 
vant I. 

"Then  know  the  truth  of  government 

divine,* 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  lunger  thine. 

"The  Maker  justly  clamis  that  world  lie 

made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  His  ends : 
Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human 

eye, 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high. 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be 

still. 


f< 


What  strange  events  can  strike  with 
more  surprise 


Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  won* 

dering  eyes? 
Yet     taught     by    these,     confess    thf 

Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to 

trust! 

"TTie  great,  vain  man,  who  fared  on 

costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets 

shine. 
And    forced    his    guests    to     coming 

draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  castom 

lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of 

cost. 

"The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose 

bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wanderii^ 

poor; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be 

kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  view* 

the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grate^ 

ful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
With    heaping  coals   of   fire    upon  its 

head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to 

glow. 
And  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs 

below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue 

trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart 

from  God; 
(Child  of  his  age,)  for  him  he  lived  in 

pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth 

again. 
To  what  excesses  had  this  dotage  run? 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the 

son. 
To  all  hut  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And    'twas   my  ministry   to   deal  the 

blow). 


* 
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',  not  to  scorn  a  fool; 
I  human  wisdom,  to  do 

}oor  dilatory  man, 

ugh  every  stage:    when 

leed, 

t   we,  sometimes,  nobly 

)urselves;  and  only  wish, 
is,  our  fathers  were  more 

aspects  himself  a  fool ; 
ty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
bis  infamous  delay, 
lent  purpose  to  resolve; 
lanimity  of  thought 
re-resolves;    then,  dies 

Because  he  thinks  him- 

rtal. 


All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  them- 
selves ; 

Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock 
of  fate 

Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts 
the  sudden  dread. 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the 
wounded  air. 

Soon  close,  where,  past  the  shaft,  no 
trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  re- 
tains; 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the 
keel ;  — 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of 
death, 

E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature 
sheds 

O'er  those  we  love,  —  we  drop  it  in  their 
grave. 


-<K>;*Co«- 


ALLAN    RAMSAY. 

1686-1758. 

%AY  was  born  in  1686,  in  Lanarkshire.  His  father  was  the  manager  of  Lord 
lines,  but  his  great-grandfather  was  younger  son  of  a  "  laird  of  Cockpen,"  and 
vf  of  Dalhousie,  and  he  took  pride  in  his  descent  from  this  ancient  stock.  He 
s  a  boy  to  a  wig-maker,  but  passed  from  writing  poetry  and  editing  poetical 
ing  a  bookseller.  His  earliest  efforts  were  circulated  amone  his  *'  cronies "  in 
himself  to  the  public  in  penny  broad  sheets.  In  1716  he  published  an  edition  of 
Ike  Green,  with  a  second  canto  of  his  own  composition,  and  soon  after,  another 
d  new  canto.  In  1719  he  published  a  collection  of  Scots  So/igs  ;  in  1731  a  co\lec- 
ems  in  quarto:  in  172a  his  Fables  and  Tales  zsA  his  Tale  0/  Three  Bonnets ; 
Assembly:  in  1734  a  poem  on  Health;  in  the  same  year  miscellaneous 'collec- 
r  Tea-Table  Miscellany ^  and  The  Evergreen ;  and  in  1725  the  Work  with 
fame  is  associated,  The  Gentle  Shepherd.     He  died  in  1758.] 


Y  AND  PEGGY. 

le  Gentle  She/herd,] 

JENNY. 

^  PcgSy  ^  t^c  warst  of  a', 

heads  ill  chance  should 

raw; 

ve  or  canty*  cheer  can 

doublets   and    a    pantry 
*  ragged.      '  empty. 


Your  nowt*  may  die;   tbte  spate  may 

bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  yo6r  dainty  rucks 

of  hay; 
The  thick-blawn  vrrej^rths  of   snaw,  or 

blashy  thows,*  £, 
May  smoor  your  w/thers  and  may  rot 

your  ewes;   • 
A  dyvour*  buys  |Dur  butter,  woo,  and 

cheese. 
But  or  the  day  of*  payment  breaks  and 

flees. 

*  catde.    '  thaws.  /  *  bankrupt. 
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With  glooman  brow  the  laird  seeks  in 

his  rent,  — 
Tis  no  to  gie :  your  merchant's  to  the 

bent: 
His  honor  maunna  want,  he  poinds  your 

gear; 
Syne  driven  frae  house  and  hold,  where 

will  ye  steer? 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  lead  a  single 

life; 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows  to  be  a  married 

wife. 

TEGGY. 

May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never 

me. 
IvCt   fowk  bode  wcel,  and  strive  to  do 

their  best; 
Nae  mair's  rccjuirM  —  let  heaven  make 

out  the  rest. 
I've  heard  my  honest  uncle  often  say 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  vir- 

tu(jus  pray; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never 

get 
A  well-stor'd  room  unless  his  wife  wad 

let. 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on 

my  part 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's 

heart. 
Whate'cr  he  wins  I'll  guide  my  canny 

care, 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or 

fair, 
For  halcsome,  clean,  cheap  and  suffi- 
cient ware. 
A  flock  of  lambs,   cheese,  butter  and 

sonic  woo, 
Shall  first  be  sold  to  pay  the  laird  his 

due; 
Syne  a'  bchind's  our  ain.    Thus  without 

fear, 
Witli   love   anil   rowth  ^  we    thro'   the 

warld  will  steer; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear 

grow  rife, 
He'll  l)less  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his 

wife. 

*  plenty. 


JENNY. 

But  what  if  some  young  giglit  on  the 
green 

With  dimpled  cheek  and  twa  bewitcb- 
ing  een, 

Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half- 
worn  Meg 

And  her  ken'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  t 
feg? 

PEGGY. 

Nae  mair  of  that.     Dear  Jenny,  to  be 

free,  • 

There's  some  men  constanter  in  lore 

than  we. 
Nor  is  the  ferly*  great,  when  nature 

kind 
Has  blest  them  with  solidity  of  mind; 
They'll  reason  calmly  and  with  kindnesi 

smile, 
When  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace 

beguile. 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks' 

at  hame, 
'Tis  ten  to  ane  their  wives  are  maist  to 

blame. 
Then  I'll  employ  with  pleasure  a*  my 

art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  hii 

heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weaxy  frae  ike 

hill, 

I'll  have  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  thro*  wind  and 

rain, 
A  bleezing-ingle   and  a   clean  hearth- 

stane; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and 

and  staff. 

The  seething  j^ots  be  ready  to  take  aff; 
Clean    hagabag  I'll    spread    upon    hif 

board. 
And  serve   him  with  the  best  we  can 

afibrd ; 
Good-humor  and  white  bigonets  *  shall 

be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for 

me. 

JENNY. 

A  dish  of  married  love  right  soon  grow* 
cauld, 
*  wonder.  ^  mate».  *  linea 
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ms^  down  to  nane,  as  fowk 
auld. 

PEGGY, 
grow  auld  together,  and  ne'er 

>f  youth,  where  love  grows  on 

oind. 

id  their  bairns  make  sure  a 

r  tie 

»:ht  in  love  the  like  of  us  can 

wa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by 

them  some  years  syne  bride- 

m  and  bride; 

nd  nearer  ilka  year  they've 

their  spreading  branches  are 

asM, 

eir  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 

Ids  the  other  frae  the  eastlin 

jturn  defends  it  frae  the  wast, 
nd  single  (a  state  sae  liked  by 

* 

Ik  storm  frae  every  airt'  maun 

JENNY. 

I  yield  dear  lassie,  I  maun 

» 

er  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field, 

assistance  of  a  httle  fae 

*d'  within  my  breast  this  mony 


4TIE  AND  PEGGY. 
PATIE. 

licious  warmness  of  thy  mouth 

ng*  eye,  which  smiling   tells 

ruth, 

ly  lassie,  that,  as  well  as  I, 

ide  for  love,  and  why  should 

my? 

PEGGY. 

ye,  lad,  gin  we  confess  o'er 

us  cheap,  and  syne  the  woo- 
done: 

I.    *  qnaiter.    *  hidden.    '  rolling. 


The  maiden  that  o'er  quickly  tines  her 

power, 
Like  unripe  fruit  will  taste  but  hard  and 

sour. 

PATIE. 

But  when  they  hing  o'er  lang  upon  the 
tree. 

Their  sweetness  they  may  tine,  and  sae 
may  ye; 

Red-cheeked  you  completely  ripe  ap- 
pear. 

And  I  have  tholed^  and  wooed  a  lang 
half-year. 

PEGGY. 

Then  dinna  pu'  me;  gently  thus  I  fa' 

Into  my  Patie's  arms  for  good  and  a'. 

But  stint  your  wishes  to  this  kind  em- 
brace. 

And  mint*  nae  farther  till  we've  got  the 
grace. 

PATIE. 

O  charming  armfu' !     Hence,  ye  cares 

away. 
I'll  kiss  my  treasure  a'  the  livelang  day : 
A'  night  I'll  dream  my  kisses  o'er  again. 
Till  that  day  come  that  ye'll  be  a'  my 

ain. 

CHORUS. 

Sun,  gallop  down  the  westling  skies. 
Gang  soon  to  bed,  and  quickly  rise; 
O  lash  your  steeds,  post  time  away. 
And  haste  about  our  bridal  day; 
And  if  ye're  wearied,  honest  light. 
Sleep,  gin  ye  like,  a  week  that  night. 


THROUGH  THE    WOOD,  LADDIE. 
[From  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany.^ 

O  Sandy,  why  leaves  thou  thy  Nelly  to 
mourn  ? 
Thy  presence  would  ease  me 
When  naething  could  please  me, 
Now  dowie  I  sigh  on  the  bank  of  the 

burn. 
Ere   through   the    wood,   laddie,   until 
thou  return. 

^  suflfcred.  *  aim. 
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Though   woods   now   are    bonny,   and 
mornings  are  clear, 
While  lavrocks  are  singing 
And  primroses  springing, 
Yet  nane  of  them  pleases  my  eye  or  my 

ear, 
When  through  the  wood,  laddie,  ye  din- 
na  appear. 

That  I  am  forsaken  some  spare  no  to 
tell; 
I'm  fashed  wi'  their  scorning 
Baith  evening  and  morning; 


Their  jeering  aft  gaes  to  my  heart  wi'  y 

knell, 
When  through  the  wood,  laddie,  I  wan* 

der  mysel'. 

Then  stay,  my  dear  Sandie,  nae  langtf 
away. 
But  quick  as  an  arrow. 
Haste  here  to  thy  marrow, 
Wha's  living  in  languor  till  that  hap^ 

day. 
When  through  the  wood,  laddie,  welt 
dance,  sing,  and  play. 


-OOj^OO- 


JOHN     GAY. 

1688-1732. 

[John  Gay  was  born  near  Barnstaple  in  1688.  Fairly  educated,  he  b^an  life  in  London  it  > 
silk-mercer;  but  soon  relinquished  that  occupation  for  literature.  His  first  poem  was  Rurd 
Spcrts,  a  Gcorgic  "inscribed  to  Mr.  Pope,"  1713.  In  the  following  year  he  produced  Tit 
Shepherd's  \Veek,2L<^\o{  s\x  pastorals.  His  principal  remaining  works  are  the  farce  of  Tht 
What-d'ye  Call-it,  171 5;  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  Trivia,  or  the  Art  0/  Walking  tht  Streek 
of  London^  1716;  Fables,  1726-38:  and  the  famous  He^gar's  Opera,  1728.  His  Peems  m 
Several  Occasions,  including  the  pastoral  tragedy  of  Dione,  were  published  in  1720.  He  w« 
also  concerned  in,  and  bore  the  blame  of,  the  unlucKy  comedy  of  Three  Hours  afier  MarriiMy 
to  which  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  had  largely  contributed.     He  died  in  London  in  December,  X73«.J 


THE  PERSIAN,    THE    SUN,    AND 
THE   CLOUD, 

Is  there  a  bard  whom  genius  fires. 
Whose  every  thought  the  god  inspires? 
When  Envy  reads  the  nervous  lines, 
She  frets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines; 
Her  hissing  snakes  with  venom  swell. 
She  calls  her  venal  train  from  hell; 
The  servile  fiends  her  nod  obey, 
And  all  Curll's  authors  are  in  pay. 
Fame  calls  up  Calumny  and  Spite; 
Thus  Shadow  owes  its  l)irth  to  Light. 

As  prostrate  to  the  god  of  day 
With  heart  devout  a  Pei-sian  lay, 
His  invocation  thus  begun  : 
"  Parent  of  light,  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolific  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence, 
Accept  our  praise,  our  daily  prayer. 
Smile  on  our  fields,  and  bless  the  year." 

A  Cloud,   who   mock'd    his    grateful 
tongue, 


The  day  with  sudden  darkness  hung; 
With  pride  and  envy  swelPd,  aloud 
A  voice  thus  thunder'd  from  the  doad: 

"Weak  is  this  gaudy  god  of  Uune, 
Whom  1  at  will  forbid  to  shine. 
Shall  I  nor  vows  nor  incense  know? 
Where    praise   is   due,  the   praise  be- 
stow." 

With  fervent  zeal  the  Persian  moTcd, 
Thus  the  proud  calumny  reproved: 

"  It  was  that  God  who   cUims  my 
prayer, 
Who  gave  thee  birth,  and  raised  thee 

there; 
When  o'er  His  beams  the  veil  is  thrown, 
Thy  substance  is  but  plainer  shown : 
A  passing  gale,  a  puff  of  wind. 
Dispels  thy  thickest  troops  combined.*^ 

The  gale  arose;   the  vapor  tossed, 
The  sport  of  winds,  in  air  was  lost; 
The  glorious  orb  the  day  refines; 
Thus  envy  breaks,  thus  merit  shines. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 
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EYED  SUSAN, 

rns  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 
s  waving  in  the  wind, 
td  Susan  came  on  board, 
ihall  I  my  true-love  find? 
al  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
William  sail  among  your 


igh  upon  the  yard 
e  billows  to  and  fro, 
ll-known  voice  he  heard, 
d  cast  his  eyes  below; 
iwifily  through  his  glow- 

^htning  on  the  deck  he 


m,  lovely  dear, 
11  always  true  remain, 
that  falling  tear,  — 
to  meet  again; 


Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  my  heart 

shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to 

thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say, 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant 
mind; 
They  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away. 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find; 
Yes,  yes,  believe   them  when  they  teli 

you  so. 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 

The  sails  theirsweliing  bosoms  spread; 

No  longer  she  must  stay  on  l>oard,  — 

They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his 

head: 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to 

land, 
"  Adieu !  "  she  cried,  and  wav'd  her  lily 
hand. 


■oo>K< 


ALEXANDER    POPE. 

1688-1744. 

PoPB  was  bom  in  Lombard  Street,  in  the  city  of  Ix)ndon,  1688.  His  father  waft 
raper,  who,  havinz  realized  a  modest  competence,  retired  to  the  country  to  live 
outh  was  spent  at  Binfield  in  the  skirts  of  Windsor  Forest.  Pope  was  brought 
father,  thou)*h  the  son  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
invert  to  Catholicism  during  a  residence  on  the  continent.  On  the  death  of  his 
had  largely  increased  his  inheritance  by  the  profits  of  his  translation  of  Homer, 

at  Twickenham.  Here  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  1744,  employing  himself  in 
shing  his  grounds,  of  five  .icrcs,  and  in  intercourse  with  most  of  the  wits,  and 
and  women  of  his  time,  amcmc  whom  Gay,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Lord  Boling- 
ecial  intimates.  Pope  was  deformed,  and  sickly  from  childhood,  and  his  constant 
s  temper  fretful,  waspish,  and  irritable.  Notwithstanding  these  defects  of 
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it  alone  their  taste   con- 


And   glitt'ring   thoughts  struck   out  at 

ev'ry  line; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work    where  nothing's 

just  or  fit; 
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One  glaring  Chaos  and  wild  heap  of 

wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unskill'd  to 

trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of 

art. 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd; 
WTiat  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well 

express'd; 
.Something,   whose  truth   convinc'd   at 

sight  we  fmd, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our 

mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the 

light. 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly 

wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does 

'em  good. 
As  bodies  pel  isli  through  excess  of  blood. 
(Miiers  ft)r    I^inguage  all   their  care 

express. 
And  valu'j   l)ooUs,  as  women  men,  for 

dress : 
Their  i>raisc   is  still,  —  the  style  is  ex- 
cellent; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  con- 
tent. 
Words  nre  like  leaves;   and  where  they 

wy.i-cX  nl)ound, 
Much   fruit  uf  sense  beneath  is  rarely 

found : 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  ctjlors  spreads  on  ev'ry  ]>lace; 
The  face  t>f  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All    glares    alike,    without    distinction 

gay: 
But  true  exj)ressiun,  like  th*  unchanging 

sun. 
Clears  and  imprt>ves  whate'er  it  shines 

upon ; 
U  gilds  all  ()l)jects,  but  it  alters  none, 
expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and 

f.till 
Api'cars  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 
A  vile   conceit   in   poni]»vju.s  words   ex- 

presse<l 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  ])urple  dressed  : 
For  diiTrent  stylvis  with  difiTrent  subjects 

s«.»rt, 


1 


As  several  garl)s  with  country,  town,ati 

court. 
Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  mtde 

pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  ia 

their  sense; 
Such   labor'd   nothings,  in   so  strange 

a  style, 
Amaze   th'   unlearn'd,   and   make  the 

Icarn'd  smile. 
Unlucky,  as  Fungoso  in  the  play, 
These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  &• 

play 
What  the  fme  gentleman  wore  yeste^ 

day; 
And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best. 
As  apes  our  grandsires,  in  their  doiiblctt!j 

drest. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  nilenill 

hold; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old : 
Be  not  the  tirst  by  whom  the  neu*  ar: 

tryM, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poeft 

song. 
And   smooth   or  rough,  with   them,  is 

right  or  wrong : 
In  the  bright  nmse,  tho*  thousand  chamit 

consj>ire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  ad* 

mire ; 
Who   haunt   Parnassus    but   to  pletie 

their  ear, 
Not    mend   their  minds;    as  some  to 

church  repair, 
Not   for   the   doctrine,   but   the   niitsic 

there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  I  he  ear  the  open  vowels  lire; 
While    expletives    their   feeble  aid  do 

j<.in; 
An<l  ten  low  words  oft   creep  in  one 

dull  line: 
While   they  ring   round  the  same  on 

varied  chimes. 
With    sure    returns    of    still    expected 

rhymes; 
Where'er  you  fmd  "the  cooling  westers 

breeze," 
In  the  next  line,  it  "  whispers  throng 

the  trees  " : 
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crystxU  streuns  "  with  pleasing  mur- 
murs creep," 

be  reader*s  threaten'd  (not  in  vain) 
with  "  sleep  " : 

hen,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet 
fraught 

iTlih  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call 
a  thought, 

.  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

hat,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 
slow  length  along. 

^eave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull 
rhymes,  and  know 

Vliat's  roundly  smooth,  or  languish- 
ingly  slow; 

kod  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 

IThere  Denhani's  strength  and  Waller's 
sweetness  join. 

'me  case  in  writing  comes  from  art, 
not  chance, 

kS  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd 
to  dance. 

Fis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  of- 
fence, 

"he  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the 
sense: 

ioft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently 
blows, 

Ind  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother 
numbers   flows; 

iut  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sound- 
ing shore, 

rhe  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the 
torrent  roar : 

iVhen  Ajax  strives  !^me  rock's  vast 
weight  to  throw, 

fhe  line  too  labors,  and  the  words 
move  slow: 

^'ot  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the 
plain, 

Fli«:s  o*er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims 
along  the  main. 

^ear  how  Timotheus'  vary'd  lays  sur- 
prise, 

Viid    bid    alternate    passions   fall  and 


rise : 


\liile  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan 

Jove 
i'ow  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts 

with  love; 
'**^w  his  tierce  eyes  fWth  sparkling  fury 

^low. 


Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to 

flow: 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature 

found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdu'd  by 

sound ! 
The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timothcus   was,   is  Dryden 

now. 
Avoid  extremes;   and  shun  the  fault 

of  such, 
Who  still  are  pleas'd  too  little  or  too 

much. 
At  ev'ry  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence. 
That  always  shows  great  pride,  or  little 

sense : 
Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure 

the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing   can 

digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture 

move; 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  ap- 
prove : 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through 

mists  descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own 

despise ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns  prize. 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  ap- 

plyM 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damn'd 

beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  l)les.sing  to  con- 
fine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to 

shine. 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sub- 
limes. 
But    ripens    spirits    in    cold    northern 

climes ; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages 

past, 
Enlights  the  i)resent,  and  sliall  warm  the 

last; 
Tho'  each  may  feel  increases  and  decay.i, 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker 

days. 
Regard  not,  then,  if  wit  be  old  or  new, 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the 

true. 
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THE  RAPE   OF  THE  LOCK. 
CANTO   II. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal 
plain, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 

Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his 
beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver 
Thames. 

Fair  nymphs,  and  well-drest  youths 
around  her  shone. 

But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross 
she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels 
adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  dis- 
close. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  ns  unfix'd  as 
those : 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  ex- 
tends; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers 
strike, 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shme  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of 
pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  Belles  had  faults 
to  hide : 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  vou'll  forget  'em 
all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind, 

Nourish'd  two  locks  which  graceful 
hunjj  behind 

In  equal  curls,  an<l  well  conspired  to 
deck 

With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  iv*ry 
neck. 

Ix)ve  in  these  labyrinths  his  slave  de- 
tains, 

And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender 
chains. 

With  hairy  s])rings  we  the  birds  betray. 

Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny 
prey, 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 

And  l)eauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 


Th'    advent'rous    Baron    the    bri^ 

locks  admir'd : 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  » 

pir'd. 
Resolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray: 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attendii 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his 

ends. 
For  this,  ere  Phoebus   rose,  he  had 

implor'd 
Propitious    heav'n,     and    ev'ry    powt 

ador'd, 
But  chiefly  Love  —  to   Love   an  Allir 

built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly 

gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of 

glovts. 
And  all  t|;ie  trophies  of  his  former  Ictcs; 
W^ith   tender  billet-doux   he   lights  the 

pyre, 
And  breathes  three   amorous  sighs  to 

raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  if- 

dent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the 

prize : 
The  Powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half 

his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispers'd  in  empty 

air. 
But   now  secure  the   painted   vefld 

glides. 
The   sunbeams  trembling  on  the  float- 
ing tides : 
While    melting  music  steals  upon  the 

sky, 
And  soften'd  sounds  along  the  wateis 

die: 
Smooth   flow  the  waves,    the   Zephyis 

gently  play, 
Belinda  s^mil'd,  and  all  the  world  was 

gay. 
All  but  the  Syli>h  — with  careful  thoughts 

opprest, 
Th*  impending    woe   sat  heavy  on  hi* 

breast. 
He    summons  straight  his  denisens  of 

air; 
llie    lucid  squadrons  round  the  itfli 

repair: 
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ift   o*er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers 

breathe, 
liat  seemed  but  Zephyrs  to  the  train 

beneath. 
3me  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  un- 
fold, 
v'aft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds 

of  gold; 
ransparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal 

sight, 
heir  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
oose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments 

flew, 
bin    glittering  textures  of   the    filmy 

dew, 
^pt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
iThere  light  disports  in  ever-mingling 

dyes; 
kliile  every  beam  new  transient  colors 

flings, 
olors  that  change  whene'er  they  wave 

their  wings, 
.mid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 
uperior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  placed; 
lis  purple  pinions  op'ning  to  the  sun, 
le  rais'd  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  l^- 

gun. 
Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief 

give  ear, 
ays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves, and  Demons, 

hear! 
'e  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks 

assigned 
ty  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind, 
iome  in  the  fields  of  purest  aether  play, 
Lnd  baA  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of 

day. 
ome  guide  the  course  of  wandering 

orbs  on  high, 
h  roll  the  planets  through  the  bound- 
less sky. 
ome  less  retinM,  beneath  the  moon's 

pale  light 
arsiie  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the 

night, 
T  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
r  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  lx)w, 
r  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry 

main, 
T  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
thers  on  earth  o'er  human  race  pre- 
side, 


Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions 

guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations 

own. 
And  guide  with  arms  dirine  the  British 

throne. 
Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the 

fair. 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  tho'  less  gloriou-; 

care; 
To  save  the  pwjwder  from  too  rude  a 

gale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprison 'd  essences  exhale; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal 

flow'rs; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop 

in  show'rs 
A  brighter  wash;  to  curl  their  waving 

hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their 

airs; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  be- 
stow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 
This   day,   lilack    omens   threat   the 

brightest  Fair 
That   e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful   spirit's 

care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt 

in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's 

law, 
Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade  i 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  miss  a  masquer- 
ade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 
Or   whether   heaven   has   doom'd  that 

Shock  must  fall. 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge 

repair : 
The  flutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta's  car**-, 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  con- 
sign; 
And,    Momcntilla,   let    the    watch    be 

thine; 
Do    thou,    Crispissa,   tend    her    fav'rite 

lock; 
Ariel   himself    shall    be    the   guard    of 

Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
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We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petti- 
coat :    . 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence 

to  fail, 
Tho*  stiff  with  hoops  and  arm'd  with 

ril)S  of  whale, 
Fonn   a   strong   line   al)out   the    silver 

bound, 
And    guard    the    wide    circumference 

around. 
Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at 

large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake 

his  sins. 
Be  stoppM  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with 

pins; 
Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  hitler  washes  lie, 
Or  wedg'd  whole  agCN  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  re- 
strain. 
While  clog'd  he  be?.ts  his  silken  wings 

in  vain; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like   a  rivel'd 

flower : ' 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixM,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  >Nhirling  mill. 
In  fumes   of    burning   chocolate   shall 

glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  be- 
low ! 
lie  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  de- 

sccml ; 
Some,  orb  in   orb,  anmnd  the   nymph 

exttMid; 
Some   thrid    the    mazy  ringlets   of   her 

hair; 
Some  hang  uj)on  the  pendants  of  her 

ear; 
With  l)eating  liearts  the  dire  event  they 

wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of 

Fate. 

CANTu    m. 

Close  by  those  mead^,  f«>r  ever  crown'd 

with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with   pride  surveys  his 

rising  ti»\vers. 
There   stands   a    structure    of    majestic 

frame, 


Which  from  the  neighboring  Hampton 

takes  its  name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  fore- 
doom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at 

home; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna!  whom  three 

realms  obey. 
Dost    sometimes    counsel    take  —  and 

sometimes  tea. 
Hither  the  heroes  and  the    nymphs 

resort, 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court; 
In  various  talk  ih*  instructive  hours  they 

past. 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One   speaks   the  glory   of   the   British 

Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian 

screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and 

eyes ; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of 

chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogUng,  and  all 

that. 
Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon 

of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence 

sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  mty 

dine; 
The  merchant  from  th'   Exchange  re- 
turns in  pence, 
And  the  long  labors  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  in- 
vites, 
Burns   \^^    encounter    two    advenfrons 

kniglits, 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet 

to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms 

to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred 

nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th*  atrial 

guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 
First  Ariel  peich'd  upon  a  matadore. 
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Then  each,  according  to  the  rank  they 

bore; 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient 

race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of 

place. 
Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  reverM, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard ; 
And  four  fair  Queens  whuse  hands  sus- 
tain a  flower, 
rh'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer 

power ; 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty 

band^ 
Caps  on   their  heads,  and  halberts  in 

their  hand: 
And  particolor'd  tro()]>s,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  forth  to    comliat  on   the  velvet 

plain. 
The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force 

with  care : 
Let  Spades  \vt  trumps !    she  said,  and 

trumps  they  were. 
Now  move  to  war   her  sable  mata- 

dores. 
In  show  like   leaders   of  the   swarthy 

moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord ! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept 

the  board. 
As  many  more  Manillio  forc'd  to  yield, 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant 

iieM. 
Him  Basto  followed,  but  his  fate  more 

hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian 

card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in 

years. 
The  hoary  majesty  of  Spades  appears. 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  re- 

veal'd. 
The  rest,  his  many-color'd   robe   con- 

ccal'd. 
TTie  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince 

engage. 
Proves    the    just    \'ictim   of  his   royal 

rage. 
Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens 

o'erthrew. 
And  mowM  down  armies  in  the  fights 

of  Lu, 


Sad  chance  of  war !    now  destitute  o( 

aid. 
Falls     undistinguished    by    the    victor 

spade ! 
Thus    far    both   armies   to    Belinda 

yield; 
Now  to  the  baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  nmazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of 

Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim 

died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty   mien,  and   h.nr- 

barous  pride : 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His    giant    limbs,   in    state    unwieldy 

spread ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous 

robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the 

globe? 
The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours 

apace ; 
Th*  embroider'd   King  who  shows  but 

half  his  face, 
And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  powers 

combin'd 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  dis- 
order seen, 
With    throngs    promiscuous   strow   the 

level  green. 
Thus   when   disjjcrs'd    a   routed    army 

runs, 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  son.s, 
With    like    confu-sion    different   nations 

flv. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 
The  ]iierc'd  l)atlalions  disunited  fall. 
In  heaps  on  heaps;   one  fate  o'erw  hehns 

them  all. 
The    Knave    of   Diamonds    tries    his 

wily  arts,  • 

And   wins  (oh   shameful  chance  Ij   the 

Queen  i»f  Hearts. 
At  this  the  blood  the  virgin's  check  for- 

soi)k, 
A   livid    paleness  spreads  o'er   all   her 

look ; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  ih'  aj)proach' 

jng  ill.. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 
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And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered 

state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral 

fate. 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth :  the  King 

unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his 

captive  queen : 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager 

pace, 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate 

ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills   with   shouts 

the  sky; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals 

reply. 
Oh  thoughtless  mortals!    ever  blind 

to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honors  shall  he  snatch'd 

away, 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 
For   lo !    the    hoard   with   cups  and 

spoons  is  crown'd. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns 

round ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze: 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors 

glide. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smok- 
ing tide : 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
And    frequent    cups    prolong   the   rich 

rci)ast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy 

band; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor 

fann'd, 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes 

display'd. 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich 

brocade. 
Coffee,    (which    makes    the    politician 

wise. 
And  see  thro'  all  things  with  his  half- 
shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapors  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New   stratagems,    the    radiant   lock    to 

gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth!  desist  ere  'tis  too 

late, 


Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's 

fate ! 
Chang'd  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair  I 
But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend 

their  will. 
How  soon  they  lind  fit  instruments  of 

ill! 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting 

grace 
A  two-edg'd  weapon  from  her  shining 

case: 
So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  S])ear,  and  arm  him  for  the 

fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  rev'rence,  and 

extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends; 
This    just    behind    Belinda's   neck  he 

spread. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends 

her  head. 
Swift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  re- 
pair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back 

the  hair; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond 

in  her  ear; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the 

foe  drew  near. 
Just    in    that    instant,    anxious    Ariel 

sought 
The    close    recesses    of    the    virgin's 

thought ; 
As  on   the  nosegay  in  her  breast  rc- 

clin'd. 
He    watcli'ii    Ih'    ideas    rising    in  her 

mind. 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amaz'd,  confvisd,  he   found  his  pow'r 

cxpir'd, 
Resign'd  t«)  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  rctir'd. 
The  peer  now  sjireads  the  glittering 

forfcx  wide, 
T'   enclose  the  lock;    now  joins  it,  to 

divide. 
Ev'n    then,    before    the    fatal    engine 

clos'd, 
A  wrctcheil  sylph  too  fondly  interposed; 
Fate  urg'd  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph 

in  twain. 
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e  soon  unites  again) 
s  the  sacred  hair  dis- 
ci, for  ever,  and  for 
living  lightning  from 
horror  rend  th'  af- 
s  to  pitying  heaven 

or    when    lapdogs, 
last; 
ta  vessels  fall'n  from 

nd  painted  fragments 

if    triumph    now   my 

the  glorious  prize  is 

ims,  or  birds  delight 

and  six    the    British 

is  shall  be  read, 
low    grace    a    lady's 

be   paid  on  solemn 

wax-lights   in    bright 

ce  treats,  or  assign a- 

r,  name,  and    praise 

spare,  from  steel  re- 

-» 

like  men,  submit  to 

bor  of  the  gods  de- 

th'  imperial  tow'rs  of 

arks  of  mortal  pride 

►hal    arches    to     the 

n,  fair  nymph !    thy 

Feel, 

force    of    unresisted 


FROM   THE  ILIAD,    BOOK 
VIIL 

The    troops    exulting  sat    in  order 

round. 
And    beaming   Hres  illumin'd   all  the 

ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of 

night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her 

sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep 

serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn 

scene; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing 

pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure 

shed. 
And  tip  with  silverevery  mountain *shead ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  pros- 
pect rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all   the 

skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the 

sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful 

light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with 

their  ravs : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the 

spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  at- 
tend, 
Whose   umber'd    arms,   by   fits,    thick 

flashes  send. 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps 

of  corn. 
And   ardent   warriors   wait    the   rising 

morn. 


ELEGY  ON   THE  DEATH    OF  AN 
UNFORTUNATE  LADY. 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moon- 
light shade. 
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Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder 

glade  ? 
Tis  she !  —  but  whv  that  bleeding  bosom 

gor'd  ? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  xTsionary  sword  ? 
O,  ever  l>eaiiteous !  ever  friendly !  tell, 
Is  it  in  Heav'n  a  crime  to  love  too  well? 
To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
To  act  a  Lover's  or  a  Roman's  part? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky. 
For  those  who  greatly  think  or  bravely 

die? 
Why  bade   ye   else,  ye  pow'rs!    her 

soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire? 
Ambition   first  sprung  from  your  blest 

abodes, 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes 

glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once 

an  age, 
Dull  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of 

years 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like    Eastern   kings,  a    lazy  state  they 

keep. 
And,  close  confin'd  to  their  own  palace, 

sleep. 
From  these  perhaps  (ere  Nature  bade 

her  die) 
Fate   siiatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying 

sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow, 
And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs 

below; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 
But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge 

too  good, 
Thou,    mean  desert'jr   of  thy  brother's 

blood ! 
See   on   these   ruby  lips  the  trembling 

breath, 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of 

death. 
Cold    is    that    breast    that   warmed    the 

world  before. 
And  those   love-darting  eyes  must  roll 

no  more. 


ITins,  if  Eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and   thus  year 

children  fall : 
On   all   the   line   a   sudden  vengeance 

waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your 

gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  point- 
ing say 
(While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the 

way), 
I^!  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the 

Furies  steel'd. 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  bow 

to  yield. 
Thus  unlamcnted  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd 

to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others*  wo. 
What     can    atone    (O,    cver-injnr'd 

shade  I) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  riles  unpaid? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic 

tear 
Pleas'd   thy  pale   ghost,  or   grac'd  thjr 

mournful  bier; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were 

clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  com* 

pos'd. 
By   foreign    hands   thy   humble    grave 

adorn'd, 
By  strangers  honor'd,  and  by  strangen 

mourn 'd. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds 

appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  moora 

a  vcar, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show: 
What   though    no   weeping   Loves  thy 

ashes  grace. 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face; 
What  though  no  sacred.earth  allow  thee 

room, 
Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy 

tomb; 
Vet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow*n be 

dress'd, 
And  the  j^rcen  turf  lie  lightiy  on  Ay 

breast : 
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There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears 

bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall 

blow : 
While   angels   with   their  silver  wings 

o'ershade 
The   ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relics 

made. 
So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a 

name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth, 

and  fame. 
Huw  lovM,  how   honor*d   once,  avails 

thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  ])y  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  jiroud  shall 

be! 
Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those 

they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tune- 
ful tongue. 
Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mourn- 
ful lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he 

pays; 
Then   from   his  closing  eyes  thy  form 

shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from 

his  heart; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  belov'd  no 

morel 


Sound  sleep  by  night;  study  and  ca.«e 
Together  niix'd;  sweet  recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  docs  please 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 
Thus  unlamcnted  let  me  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


THE  QUIET  LIFE, 

Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with 

bread. 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcern*dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away 
In  health  of  lx)dy,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day. 


THE  AfESSIAH. 
A  SACRED   ECLOGUE:    IN    IMITATION 

OF  vir(;il's   i*ollio. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To   heavenly  themes   sublimer    strains 

belong. 
The   mossy  fountains,  and  the   sylvan 

shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian 

maids, 
Delight  no  more  —  O  Thou   my  voice 

inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with 

fire! 
Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  l^egun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear 

a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills 

the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall 

move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 
Ve  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar 

pour, 
And    in    soft   silence    shed   the   kindly 

shower ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the    healing  plant 

inall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a 

shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud 

shall  fail; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  ex- 
tend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven 

descend. 
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Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected 

mom ! 
Oh  spring  to  Hghl,  auspicious  Babe,  be 

born  I 
See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths 

to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing 

spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains 

dance : 
See    spicy   clouds    from    lowly    Saron 

rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the 

skies ! 
Hark !   a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert 

cheers; 
Prepare  the   way !    a  God,  a  God   ap- 
pears: 
A  God,  a  God  I  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
llie   rocks   proclaim   the   approaching 

Deity. 

0 

Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bend- 
ing skies ! 

Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  val- 
leys, rise; 

With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage 
pay; 

Be  smooth,  yc  rocks;  ye  rapid  floods, 
give  wny; 

The  Saviour  comes  I  by  ancient  bards 
foretold  I 

Hear  him,  ye  deaf,  and  all  ye  blind,  be- 
hold ! 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the 
visual  ray, 

And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the 
dav : 

nri£  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound 
shall  clear. 

And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding 
ear: 

The  dumi)  shall  ^ing,  the  lame  his  crutch 
forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding 
roe. 

No  sigh,  no  murmur  the  wide  world 
shall  hear, 

From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every 
tear. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be 
bound. 


And  Heirs  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal 

wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy 

care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest 

air, 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheq> 

directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  pro- 
tects. 
The    tender    lambs    he    raises    in  \m 

arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom 

warms; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care 

engage. 
The  promised  Father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more   shall   nation   against  nation 

rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful 

eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cov- 
ered o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  mge  no 

more ; 
But   useless   lances   into  scythes  shall 

bend, 
And  the  broad   falchion  in  a  plongli* 

share  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise;   the  joyful  son 
Shall   fmish   what   his   short-lived  sire 

begun; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall 

yield,  • 

And  the  same  hand  that   sow'd,  shall 

reap  the  field, 
'llie  swain,  in  barren  deserts  with  snr- 

prise 
See  lilies  spring,  and   sudden  verdnrr 

rise; 
And  start,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds,  to 

hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring   in  his 

ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodo^ 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bul^ 

rush  nods. 
Waste   sandy    valleys,    once   per|^ex'd 

with  thorn, 
The  spiry  lir  and  shapely  box  adorn; 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  pahm 

succeed. 
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jfTtle   to  the    noisome 

volves  shall  graze  the 

9/ety  bands  the  tiger 

ion  at  one  crib  shall 

pents  lick  the  pilgrim's 

int  in  his  hand  shall 

sk  and  speckled  snake, 
n  lustre  of  the  scales 

rky  tongue  shall  inno- 

1  light,  imperial  Salem, 

f  head,   and    lift  thy 

t  thy   spacious   courts 

and  daughters  yet  un- 

s  on  every  side  arise, 
mpatient  for  the  skies ! 
itions  at  thy  gates  at- 

it,  and  in  thy  temple 

ars  ihrong'd  with  pros- 

:  products  of  Sabean 

spicy  forests  blow, 
I  in  Ophir's  mountains 

parkling  portals  wide 

1   thee   in   a   flood  of 

ii.g  sun  shall  gild  the 

nthia    fill    her    silver 

I  in  thy  superior  rays, 
,  one  unclouded  blaze 
ts;  the  Light  himself 

od's    eternal    dav    be 


The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke 
decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt 
away; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power 
remains; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Mes- 
siah reigns ! 


THE    PRESENT   CONDITION    Of 
MAN   VINDICATED. 

[From  TA4  E**ay  om  Man,  Book  I.] 

IIeav'n   from   all   creatures  hides   the 

book  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  present 

state; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what 

spirits  know, 
Or  who  could  suffer  l)eing  here  below> 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and 

play? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow*ry 

food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  * 

his  blood. 
O  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  giv*n. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by 

Heav*n ; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and   now  a 

world. 
Hope  humbly,  then,  with  trembling 

pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher.  Death ;  and  God 

adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to 

know. 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing 

now. 
Hope   springs   eternal    in    the    human 

breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  bk  blest : 
The   soul,   uneasy   and    confined   from 

home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 
Lo,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutor'd 

mind 
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Sees  Cod  in  cluuds,  and  he.irs  him  in 

the  wind; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  laught  to 

Far  »B  the  sulir  walk,  or  milky  way; 
Yet   simple    Nature    lo    his    hope    has 

giv'n, 
Behind  the  clouii-topp'd  hill,  a  humbler 

Some  s.-ireT  wnrkl  in  depth  or  woods  em- 
Some    hnppier     island    in    the    wat'ry 

Where  skives  once  more  their  native  land 

behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst 

for  gold. 
To  Bt;,  contents  his  natuTiU  desire. 
He  asks   no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's 

lire: 
But  thinks,  ailmitlcd  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  rntthful  dog  shall   beat  him  com- 
pany. 
Go,  uiscT  thoul  and  in  thy  scale  of 


iich. 


Say,  here  he  givi 
Destroy  all    creat 


little,  there  loo 

jr  thy  spurt  or 
gusi, 

Vet  cry,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  un- 
just; 

If  man  alono  eugroi^s  nut  Heav'n's  high 

Alone    made    perfect    here,   immortal 

there : 
Snatch  rium  his  hand  the  balance  and 

Ihc  rod, 


Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  Angels  fell. 
Aspiring  1"  lie  Angels,  Men  rebel ; 

Of  •Jtder  sjns  against  tn  Eternal  Cause, 


ON   THE    ORDER    OF  NATURE. 

[Fnsi  Tin  £i»^  «  itam,  Dcnk  I.] 

See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  Ifcii 

All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  hiiA. 
Above,  how  high  progresuve  life  mq 

go! 
Around,  how  widel    how  deep  extcBd 

below! 

of  Being!  which  from  Gm 

igel,  man. 


began. 
Natures  ethereal, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  ir 


whatn 


Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  outs; 
Or  in  the  full  ciealion  leave  a  void. 
Where  one  step  broken  the  great  iciM 

dcstroy'd ; 
From  Nature's  chain  whalevi 

Tenth  or  ten  thousandth, breaks  Ihechiii 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradslion  id 

Alike  essential  to  ih'  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confu^on  but  in  one,  not  il 
'lliat  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  ML 
Let  earth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orhitif, 
Planets  and  suns  lun  lawless  through  tkl 

sky; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  1* 

hiirl'd, 
Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  wold 

«oild, 
lleav'n's  uholc  foundations  lo  the  cea 

no.i 
Andnat 
All  this. 

for  thee? 
Vile  worm!— Oh  madness!  pride  1  DV 

ordain'd  the  diolW 

be  the 


Or  hand  to  toil,  aspir'd  to 
WTiat  if  the  head,  the  eye. 


the  r 
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d  to  mourn  the  task  or 
recting  Mind  of  All  or- 

parts  of  one  stupendous 
Nature  is,  and  God  the 
through  all,  and  yet  in  all 
earth,  as  in  th*  ethereal 
le  sun,  refreshes  in  the 
•tars,  and  blossoms  in  the 

all  life,  extends  through 

ided,  operates  unspent; 
ir  soul,  informs  our  mortal 

feet,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
erfect,  in  vile   man   that 

seraph   that   adores    and 

igh,  no  low,  no  great,  no 

unds,  connects,  and  equals 

,  nor  Order  Imperfection 

liss  depends  on  what  we 

Ti  point :   This  kind,  this 

:e 

iveakness,  Heav'n  bestows 

this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
as  blest  as  thou  canst 

id  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 

I,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

•ut  Art,  unknown  to  thee; 
direction  which  thou  canst 

larmony  not  understood; 

II,  universal  Good : 
Pride,  in  erring  Reason's 

clear.  Whatever  is,  is 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SUPERSTITION 
AND    TYRANNY. 

[From  The  Essay  oh  Man^  Book  III.] 

Who  first  taught  souls  enslav'd  and 
realms  undone, 

Th'  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for 
one; 

That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's 
laws, 

T'  invert  the  world,  and  counterwork  its 
cause? 

Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  con- 
quest, law; 

Till  Superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe. 

Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid. 

And  Gods  of  conqu'rors,  slaves  of  sub- 
jects made. 

She,  'midst  the  lightning's  blaze,  and 
thunder's  sound. 

When  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when 
groan'd  the  ground. 

She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud 
to  pray, 

To  pow'rs  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than 
they : 

She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  burst- 
ing skies. 

Saw  Gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal 
rise : 

Here  fixed  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest 
abodes; 

Fear  made  her  Devils,  and  weak  Hope 
her  Gods; 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  un- 
just. 

Whose  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge, 
or  Lust; 

Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  con- 
ceive. 

And,  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  woulii 
believe. 

Zeal,  then,  not  Charity,  became  the 
guide; 

And  Hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  Heav'n 
on  pride. 

Then  sacred  seem'd  th'  ethereal  vault  no 
more ; 

Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  leek'd 
with  gore : 

Then  f.rst  the  flamen  tasted  living  food; 
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Next  his  grim  idol,  smear*d  with  human 

hlood; 
With  Hcav'n's  own  thunders  shook  the 

world  below, 
And  playM  the  Ciod  an  engine  on  his  foe. 
So  drives  Self-love,  through  just  and 

through  unjust, 
To  one   Man's   pow'r,  ambition,  lucre, 

lust: 
The  same  Self-love,  in  all,  becomes  the 

cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  Ciovernment  and 

Laws ; 
For  what  one  likes,  if  (Others  like  as  well. 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills 

rebel  ? 
How  shall  he  keep,  what  sleeping   or 

awake 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take? 
His  safety  mu«>l  his  liberty  restrain : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to 

gain. 
Forced  into  virtue  thus  bv  self-defence. 
Even  kings  leam'd  justice  and  benevo- 
lence; 
Self-love  forsook  the  jvith  it  first  pursu'd. 
And    foun<l    the  private  in    the    public 

good. 
Twas    then    the    studious    head    or 

gen'rous  mind, 
Follow'r  of  (jod,  or  friend  of  human- 
kind. 
Poet  or  Patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  ami  moral  Nature  gave  before ; 
Reluin'd  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled 

new; 
If  not  (iod's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew; 
Taught  pDvv'r's  due  use  to  people  and  to 

king>. 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender 

strings. 
The  less  or  greater  set  so  justly  true. 
That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other 

t<»o; 
rill  jarring  int'rcsts  of  themselves  create 
Th'    according    mu^ic    of    a    well-mix'd 

state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that 

spring". 
From  c»r«lcr,  union,  full  consent  of  things  : 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and 

mighty,  made 


To    serve,   not  suffer,   streng^en,  not 

invade : 
More  powerful  each  as  needful  to  dtt 

rest. 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest: 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  ctvixz 

bring 
Beast,  Man,  or  Angel,  Servant,  Lord,cr 

King. 
For  Forms  of  Government  let  fook 

content; 
Whate'er  is  l)est  administer*d  is  best: 
For  Modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zeakrii 

fight. 
His  can't  be  uTong  whose  life  is  in  the 

right; 
In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  <fi^ 

agree, 
But  all  Mankind's  concern  is  Charity: 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  o^e  \ 

great  end,  | 

And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  orl 

mend.  I 

Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  suppoitedlif 

lives; 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embna 

he  gives. 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 
Vet  make  at  once  their  circle  roaod  tbc 

sun; 
So  two  consi-stent  motions  act  the  soil 
And   one  regards  itself,  and  one  ihi 

whole. 
Thus   God  and   Nature    link'd 

gen'ral  frame. 
And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  th^r 

same. 


ON   VIRTUE, 
[From  The  Essay  om  Mmm,  Book  IV.] 

Know  thou  this  truth,  enough  for  v 

to  know, 

"  Virtue  alone  is  Happiness  below"? 
The  only  point  where  human  blin  stindi 

still, 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  falltoiD; 
Where  only  Merit  constant  pay  receiva» 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  wbit  I 

gives  ; 
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Il'd  if  its  end  it  gain, 
tended  with  no  pain  : 
,  though  e'er  so  bless'd, 
relishM  as  the  more  dis- 

mirth    unfeeling    Folly 

far   than   Virtue's   very 

h  object,  from  each  place 

s'd,  yet  never  tir'd; 
bile  one  man's  t^ppressM ; 
while  another's  bless'd : 
wants,  no  wishes  can  re- 

sh  more  Virtue  is  to  gain, 
bliss  Meav*n  could  on  all 

ut    feels   can   taste,    but 
know; 
ortune,  and  with  learning 

niss ;  the  good,  untaught, 

ret,  who  takes  no  private 

gh  Nature,  up  to  Nature's 

hain  which  links  th'  im- 

ig»» 

nd  earth,  and  mortal  and 

>cing  any  bliss  can  know, 
le  above,and  some  below ; 
this  union  of  the   rising 

iirpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
lere  Faith,  Law,  Morals, 

of  God,  and  Love  of  Man. 
le  Hope  leads  from  goal 

1,  and  o|>cns  on  his  suul; 
i  on  to  Faith,  anJ  uncon- 

liss  that  fills  up  all  the 

ature  plants  in  man  alone 
n  bliss,  and  Faith  in  bliss 

r  dictates  to  no  other  kind  1 


Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek 

they  find). 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  Virtue  with  his  greatest 

Bliss; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospects  to  be 

blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 
Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  di 

vine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbor's  bless- 
ing thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
(jrasp  the  whole  worlds  of  Reason,  Life, 

and  Sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  Benevolence : 
iiappier  as  kinder,  in  whatever  degree, 
And  height  of  Bliss  but  height  of  Charity. 
God  loves  from  whole  to  parts :  but 

human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to 

wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful 

lake; 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  suc- 
ceeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,   parent,   neighbor,  first   it  will 

eml)racc; 
His  country  next;  and  next  all  human 

race; 
Wide  and  more  wide  th'  o'erflovvings  of 

the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in  of  ev'ry  kind; 
Farth   smiles    around,    with    boundless 

bounty  blest. 
And    Heav'n  beholds  its  image  in  his 

breast. 


ON  HAPPINESS. 
[From  The  Essay  en  Man,  Book  IV.] 

O  Hai'I'INKss  !  our  being's  end  and  niml 
Good,   Pleasure,   Ease,  C\)ntcnl  I   what- 

e'cr  thy  name; 
That  something  still,  which  prompts  th* 

eternal  sigh; 
For  which  we  l)car  to  live,  or  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  lu 

lies, 


I.;" 


.  /  /  /  X 


7\' 


( r 
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V  '  :.'• 


l;,  i:.i 


\'.  i;.' 
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Plant  (if  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below, 
Say,  in  wliat  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st 

to  grow? 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious 

shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming 

mine? 
Twined   with   the   wreaths    Parnassian 

laurels  yield, 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field? 
Where  grows? — where  grows  it   not? 

If  vain  our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  cuUure,  not  the 

soil : 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  hai)piness  sincere, 
Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ev'rywherc; 
*Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 
And,   fled    from    monarchs,   St.    John 

dwells  with  thee. 
Ask   of    the    Learn'd   the    way,  the 

Learn'd  are  blind, 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  man- 
kind : 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in 

ease. 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment 

these : 
Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end 

in  pain, 
Some,  s\\  cird  to  Gods,  confess  e'en  virtue 

vain : 
Or  iuflolont,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  cv'rylhing,  or  doubt  of  all. 
Who  thus  dcline  il  say  they,  more  or  less 
Than  thi>,  that  I  lappiness  is  Happiness? 
Take  Nature's  ])alh,  and  mad  Opinion's 

leave. 
All  states  c.in  reach  it,  and  all    heads 

Conceive; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extremes  they 

ibvell; 
There    needs   but   thinking   right,  and 

meaning  well; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we 

})lea^e, 
Equal  is  common  sense   and   common 

ease. 
Remember,  Mnn, "  The  Universal  Cause 
Acts    not    by    partial,    but    by    gen'ral 

laws;" 


c 


;ill 


t  t 
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Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all 
There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find. 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  die 

kind; 
No  Bandit  fierce,  no  Tyrant  mad  with 

pride, 
No  cavem'd  Hermit  rests  self-satisSed: 
W^ho  most  to  shun   or   hate   Mankind 

pretend, 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend: 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  otbok 

think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  snk: 
Each  has  his  share;    and   who  would 

more  obtain 
Shall  find  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the 

pain. 
Order  is  Heav'n's  first  law;    and  tUi 

confess'd, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  ttej 

rest; 
More  rich,  more  wise :  hut  who  inftfj 

from  hence 
That  such  are  happier  shocks  all  con*] 

mon  sense. 
I  leav'n  to  mankind  impartial  we  coDfti^j 
If  all  are  ei{ual  in  their  Happiness: 
But     mutual     wants     this      Hap|Mi 

increase; 
All  Nature's  clifTrence  keeps  all  Natwe^j 

peace. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thwC  I 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  Vingi 
'  In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend; 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend: 
Heav'n  breathes  through  ev'ry  member 

of  the  whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  commoo 

soul. 
But  Fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  posMSs'd, 
And  all  v^ere  equal,  must  not  all  contetf? 
If  then  to  all  men  Happiness  was  ^leID^ 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  Cm- 
tent. 
Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  &• 

p>ose, 
And  these   be   happy  call'd,  unhap|)f 

those; 
But  Heav'n's  just  balance  equal  will  tp* 

pear. 
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t  those  are  placed  in  Hope,  and 

hese  in  Fear; 

iresent  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 

otore  views  of  better  or  of  worse. 

ns  of  earth,  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 

ountains  piPd  on  mountains,  to  the 

ikies? 

'n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil^ 

.ar\'eys, 

buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they 

-aise. 

low,  all  the  good  that  individuals 

ind, 

od  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  man- 

:ind, 

Mi*s  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of 

«iise, 

n  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and 

^mpetence. 


FAME. 


r's  fame  ?  a  fancy'd  life  in  others' 
n-eath, 

ig  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death, 
what  you  hear,  you  have;  and 
vhat's  unknown, 

ame  (my  lord)  if  Tully'8,or  your  own. 
lat  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
;  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends; 
1  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
ugene  living  as  a  Coesar  dead; 
or  when,  or  where,  they  shone,  or 
ihine, 

I  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
*s  a  feather,  and  a  chiefs  a  rod ; 

tonest   man's  the  noblest  work  of 

"^    • 


Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name 

can  save. 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave; 
When  what  t*  oblivion  better  were  re- 

sign'd. 
Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to 

the  heart  : 
One   self-approving  hour  whole  yean 

outweighs 
Of  stupid  starcrs,  and  of  loud  huzzas; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 


THE  DYING   CHRISTIAN   TO  HIS 
SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying. 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark!  they  whisper;  angels  say, 

"  Sister  spirit,  come  away." 

What  is  this  absorbs  nie  quite? 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes;  it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  cm  my  eyes !  my  eats 

With  sounds  sera])hic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  ni«)unt  1 1  fly  1 
O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  Death !  where  is  thy  sting? 


-a-oj^oo- 
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OFT  IN  THE  LONE    CHURCH-YARD. 

in  the  lone  church-yard  at  night  By  glimpse  of  moon-shine  chequering 
!*Te  seen,  through  the  trees, 
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The  school-boy  with  his  satchel  in  his 

handi 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat 

stones, 
(With  nettles  skirted,   and  with   moss 

overgrown,) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks 

he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his 

heels; 
Full   fast   he  flies,  and  dares  not  look 

behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fel- 
lows ; 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the 

tale. 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly. 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his 

stand 
O'er    some     new-open'd     grave;      and 

(strange  to  tell!) 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 


THE    GRAVE, 

Dull  grave !  thou  spoil'st  the  dance  of 

youthful  blood, 
Strik'st  out  the  dimple  frt)m  the  cheek 

of  mirth, 
And  cv'ry  smirking    feature    from    the 

face ; 
Brandiiii^  uur  laughter  with  the  name  of 

madness. 
Where  arc  ihc  jesters  now?  the  men  of 

health 
Complexionallv  jilcasant?      Wliere  the 

droll, 
Whose    cv'ry   loijk    and   gesture  was  a 

joke 
To    chapi)ing     theatres    and    shouting 

crowds. 
And    made    ev'n    thick-lipp'd    musing 

melancholy 
To  gather  up  her  face  into  a  smile 
Before    she  was    aware?     Ah  I     sullen 

now. 
And  dumb  as  tlie  green  turf  that  covers 

them. 


BEAUTY  IN   THE   GRAVE. 

Bfauty  —  thou  pretty  plaything,  deai 

deceit, 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling^ 

heart. 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  be  | 

fore,  I 

The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  chami 

expung'd. 
Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd. 
What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of?   \Vi3 

thy  lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do 

thee  homage? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  lov 

laid, 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  chedL 
The    high-fed   worm,  in   lazy  volama 

roll'd. 
Riots  unscared.  —  For  this,  was  all  thy 

caution? 
For  this,  thy  painful  labors  at  thy  glass? 
T'  improve  those  charms,  and  keep  then 

in  repair. 
For  which  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not. 

Foul  feeder. 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  fall 

as  well, 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  scnie. 
Look    how  the   fair  one  weeps!  —  the 

conscious  tears 
Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of 

flowers : 
Honest  efl'usion !  the  swoll'n  heart  is 

vain 
Works  hard  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distre& 


STRENGTH  IN   THE  GRAVE, 

STRF.N(n'ii  too — thou  surlv,  and  le« 

gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  loud  laugh  at  the  Tillage 

ring: 
A    fit   of  common   sickness   pnlb  tbee 

down 
With  greater  ease,  than  e'er  thoa  didil 

the  stripling 
That  rashly  dared  thee  to  th*  unequsi 

fight. 
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was  that  1  heard?  —  deep 

deed! 

L  heavy  laden;  let  me  trace 

:  bed  it  comes,  where  the 
lan, 
arm    belabor'd,  gasps  for 

1-hunted    beast.     How  his 
art 
his  roomy  chest  by  far  too 

imgs  full  play.  —  What  now 

uilt  sinewy  limbs,  and  well- 
boulders  ; 
.iigs  for  life,  and  lays  about 


Mad  with  his  pain !     Eager  he  catches 

hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps' 

it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning;  hideous 

sight ! 
Oh !  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare 

full  ghastly ! 
While  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly 

venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  cross  his 

bowels, 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.  —  Heard  you 

that  groan? 
It  was  his  last.  —  See   how   the  great 

Goliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawl'd  itself  to  rest. 
Lies  still. 
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^A'Oir  SCEXE. 

[From  Winter.^ 

empcsls  come :  and  fuming 

e   livid    cast,   or    piercing 

ascend  —  in  whose   capa- 
)mb 

jge  lies,  t(j  snow  congealed. 
)\\  their  fleecy  world  alonj^; 
saddens  with  the  gathered 

hushed  air  the  whitening 
lesccnds, 
wavering;   till    at  last  the 

id  wide,  and  fast,  dimming 

nual  flow.     The  cherished 


Put    on    their    wintftr-robe    of    purest 

white. 
'Tis  brightness  all;   save  where  the  new 

snow  melts 
Along   the    mazy   current.      Low,   the 

woods 
How  their  hoar  head;   and,  ere  the  lan- 
guid sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening 

ray, 
Karlh's    universal    face,    deep-hid    and 

chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries 

wide 
The    works    of    man.       Drooping,   the 

laborer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then 

demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of 

heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
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The   winnowing   store,  and  claim  the 

little  boon 
\\Tiich  Providence  assigns  them.     One 

alone, 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household 

gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless   fields   and    thorny   thickets 

leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted 

man 
His  annual  visit.     Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  boats;   then,  brisk, 

alights 
On   the  warm    hearth ;    then,  hopping 

o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,    and    starts,    and    wonders 

where  he  is  — 
Till,   more  familiar   grown,   the    table- 

cj"umi)s 
Attract  his  slender  feet.     The  foodless 

wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.  The 

hare. 
Though    timorous,  of   heart,   and   hard 

beset 
By  death  in  various  furms,  dark  snares, 

and  dogs. 
And  more  unpitying   men,  the   garden 

seeks, 
Urged  on  by  fearleift  want.     The  bleat- 
ing kind 
Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  the  glis- 
tening earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair;   then,  sad 

dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps 

of  snow. 


THE    SIIEEF-WASIIING. 
fFroiu  Suit4»icrA 

Or  rushing   ihencf,  in   one  diffusive 

band, 
rhcy  drive  the  troubled  Hocks,  by  many 

a  dog 
Compelled,  to  \\licrc  the  mazy-running 

brook 
Forms   a  deep   poul;   this  bank  abrupt 

and  high, 


And  that,  fair-spreadin];  in   a  pebbled 

shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the 

toil, 
The   clamor  much,  of  men,  and  boys, 

and  dogs, 
Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.     And  oft  the 

swain. 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  tfaem 

in : 
Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing 

wave. 
And  panting  labor  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  %vell-wasbed 

fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively 

haunt 
The   trout  is   banished   by  the    sordid 

stream, 
Heavy  and  drip])ing,  to  the  breeiy  brow 
Slow  move  the  hannle&trace;  where, as 

they  spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny 

ray, 
Inly  distur1)ed,  and  wondering  what  this 

wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,    their    loud 

complaints 
The  country  lill  —  and,  tossed  from  rock 

to  rock. 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  t)f  snowy  while,  the  gathered 

flocks 
Are   in    the   wattled    pen    innumerous 

pressed. 
Head  above  head;  and  ranged  in  lusty 

rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sound* 

ing  shears. 
The  houses  ifc  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy 

stores. 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending 

round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned, 
Shines  o'er  the  re>t,  the  pastoral  queen, 

and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shep- 

hcnl-king; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield 

their  simls 
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To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  kno-ws  no 

gall. 
Meantime,  their  joyous   task   goes   on 

apace : 
Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and 

some. 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heav- 
ing side. 
To   !>tamp  his  roaster's    cypher    ready 

stand; 
Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along; 
Andy  glor>'ing  in  his  might,  the  sturdy 

boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indig- 
nant ram. 
Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe 

bereft. 
By  needy  man,  that  all-dej>ending  lord, 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  crea- 
ture lies ! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  ap- 
pears I 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the 

knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that   is   o'er    you 

waved ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided 

shears. 
Who   having  now,  to  pay  his   annual 

care, 
Bonowe<l   your   fleece,  to  you  a  cum- 
brous ^o-id. 
Will  send  yuu  bounding  to  your  hills 
again. 


STORM  IN  HARVEST 
[From  Autumn  J] 

DflfJv\ting  oft  the  labors  of  the  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to 

stir 
Their  trembling  tops,  and  a  still  murmur 

runs 
Along  the  soft -inclining  fields  of  corn; 
But  as  the  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible, 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous   rushes    o'er    the    sounding 

world, 


Strained  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest 

pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High-beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy 

in. 
From    the    bare   wild,   the    dissipated 

storm. 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage. 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling 

round. 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide;   nor  can 

evade. 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing 

force  — 
Or  whirled  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook   waste.      And   sometimes    too   a 

burst  of  rain. 
Swept  from  the   l)lack  horizon,  broad, 

descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.    Still  over  head 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom, 

and  still 
The    deluge    deepens;     till     the    fields 

around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden,  the  ditches  swell;  the  meadows 

swim. 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous   roar;   and  high  above    its 

bank 
The  river   lift;     before    whose  rushing 

tide. 
Herds,    flocks,    ami   harvests,  cottages, 

and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  dms  n  :   all  that  the  winds 

had  spared. 
In  one  wild    moment    ruined;    ihc  big 

hopes. 
And  well-earned  treasures,  of  the  pain- 
ful vear. 
Fled   to  some  eminence,  the   husband- 
man, 
Helpless,  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along;   his  drowninjjj  tix  at  once 
Descending,  with    his    labois    scattered 

round. 
He  sees;   and  instant  o'er  his  shivering 

thought 
Omies  Winter  unj^rovidcd,  an<l  a  train 
Of  clamant  children  dear.     Ye  masters, 

then. 
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Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 
That  sinks  you  soft   in   elegance  and 

ease; 
Be   mindful  of  those   limbs,   in   russet 

clad, 
Whose  toil   to    yours  is  warmth    and 

graceful  pride; 
And,  oh,  be  mindful   of  that   sparing 

board 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 
Makes  your   glass  sparkle,   and    your 

sense  rejoice ! 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 
And   all-involving  winds    have     swept 

away. 


THE   COMING    OF   THE  RAIN. 
[From  Sfrittg.'\ 

At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem   to 

rise, 
Scarce  staining   ether;   but  by  fast  de- 
grees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapor 

sails 
Along   the   loaded   sky,   and   mingling 

deep. 
Sits   on   the   horizon   round   a    settled 

gloom : 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals 

shed, 
Oppressing  life;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy, 
The  wish  of  Nature.     Gradual  sinks  the 

breeze 
Into  a  i)crfect  calm;   that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing 

woods, 
Or   rustling    turn  the   many  twinkling 

leaves 
Of  aspen    tall.     The    uncurling  floods, 

diflused 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive 

lapse 
Forgetful  of  thcii-  course.     'Tis  silence 

all, 
And  pleasing  cxi)CCtation.     Herds  and 

flocks 
Droi>  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring, 

eye 


The  fallen   verdure.     Hushed  in  short 

suspense. 
The   plumy  people   streak  their  wings 

with  oil. 
To   throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling 

off; 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign  to  strike, 

at  once. 
Into    the  genercl   choir.     Even  mouii* 

tains,  vales. 
And  forests  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.     Man  superior 

walks 
.Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
.And  looking  lively  gratitude.     At  last. 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the 

fields; 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture 

flow. 
In   large   effusion,  o'er    the   freshened 

world. 


THE   CASTLE    OF  INDOLENCE. 
[From  Rook  I.] 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd 

round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  liend  more  fell  is  no 

where  found, 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground: 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and 

May, 
Half  prankt  w  ith  spring,  w  ith  summer 

half  iaibrown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where  sooth 

to  sav. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared 

ev'n  for  i>lay. 

Was   nought   around  but  images  of 

rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns 

between ; 

.And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  in- 
fluence kest. 

From  jn)ppie:>  brcalh'd;  and  beds  of 
plca>ant  green, 
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Where  never  yet  was  creeping  crea- 
ture seen. 

Meantime      unnumbered       glittering 
streamlets  play'd 

And  purled  everywhere  their  waters 
sheen ; 

That    as   they  bickerM  through   the 
sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling 
murmur  made. 

Join*d  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling 

rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along 

the  vale, 
And   flocks   loud-bleating   from    the 

distant  hills; 
And  vacant   shepherds  piping  in  the 

dale: 
And   now  and   then   sweet  Philomel 

would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  *plain  amid  the  forest 

deep. 
That   drowsy  rustled   to   the  sighing 

gale; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did 

keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all 

to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood; 
Where   nought   but    shadowy   forms 

were  seen  to  move. 
As    Idless   fancyM  in   her  dreaming 

mood: 
And    up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a 

wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  ay   wa\'ing  to 

and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through 

the  blood; 
And   where   this  valley  winded   out, 

below, 
The   murmuring  main  was  heard,  and 

scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it 
was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half- 
shut  eye; 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that 
pass. 


For  ever  flushing  roimd  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witch' 

ingly 

Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the 
breast. 

And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd 
nigh; 

But  whatever  smack'd  of  noyance,  or 
unrest, 
Was  far  far  off  expell'd  from  this  deli- 
cious nest. 


ODE, 


Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love. 
Ah  !  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled; 

To  what  delightful  world  above. 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead. 

Or  dost  thou,  free,  at  pleasure,  roam. 
And  sometimes   share    thy  lover's 
woe ; 
Where,  void   of  thee,  his   cheerless 
home 
Can  now,  alas !  no  comfort  know  ? 

Oh  !  if  thou  hover'st  round  my  walk. 
While,    under    every    well-known 
tree, 

I  to  thy  fancy \1  shadow  talk, 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee. 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief. 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream. 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief. 

Oh,  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream : 


RULE  BRITANNIA. 

When   Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand. 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sang  the  strain  : 
Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules 

the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 
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The  nations,  not  so  blest  as  thee. 

Must  in  their  turn,  to  tyrants  fall; 
WhiUt   thou  shalt   flourish,  great  and 
free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all  : 
Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 
More    dreadful    from    each    foreign 
stroke; 
As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak  : 
Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame; 
All  their  attempts  to  hurl  thee  down 


Will  but  arouse  thy  genVous  flame, 
And  work   their  woe  —  but  thy  re- 
nown : 

Rule  Britannia,  etc 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine: 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main. 

And  every  shore  encircle  thine: 

Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found. 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair; 

Blest  isle!  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair: 
Role  Britannia,  etc 
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April,  1 765. J 

WILLLXM  AND  MARGARET. 

*T\VAS  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour, 

When  night  and  morning  meet; 
In  glided  Margaret's  gnmly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet.  • 


Her  face  was  like  an  April  morn, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 

Tliat  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear, 
Wlien  youth  ami  years  are  flown : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
W^hen  deatli  Ikis  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silver  dew; 
The  rose  ^vas  l>udded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  anil  left  her  cheek — 

She  died  before  her  time. 


"Awake,"  she  cried,  "thy  true  love  calls, 
Come  from  her  midnight  grave  ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid, 
lliy  love  refused  to  save. 

"  This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour. 
When  injured  ghosts  complain; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead, 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

"  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 
Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath ! 

And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow, 
And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

"  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 
And  not  that  promise  keep? 

Why  di<l  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep? 

"  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heai^ 
Vet  leave  that  heart  to  break? 
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lid  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 
aade  the  scarlet  pale? 
y  did  I,  young  witless  maid  1 
re  the  flatt'ring  tale? 

ace,  alas !  no  more  is  fair, 
\  lips  no  longer  red; 
e  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death, 
jvery  charm  is  fled. 

iingry  worm  my  sister  is; 
xrinding-sheet  I  wear : 
d  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 
tiat  last  morn  appear. 

ark !    the  cock  has  warn'd   me 

icc; 

g  nnd  last  adieu ! 

!c,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

died  for  love  of  you." 

c  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 
beams  of  ri>sy  red ; 
illiam  quaked  in  every  limb, 
raving  left  his  bed. 

I  him  to  the  fatal  place, 
e  Margaret's  body  lay; 
:tchM  him  on  the  green  grass  turf, 
wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

ice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name, 
hrice  he  wept  full  sore; 
id  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave, 
vord  spake  never  more. 


^DWIN  AND  EMMA. 

:he  windings  of  a  vale, 
>y  a  shelt'iing  wood, 
!  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 
nble  cottage  stood. 

eauteous  Emma  flourished  fair 
ith  her  mother's  eye, 
only  wish  on  earth  was  now 
e  her  blest,  and  die. 

est  blush  that  nature  spreads 
color  lO  her  cheek; 


Such  orient  color  smiles  through  lleav'n 
When  May's  sweet  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pri-.lc  of  great  ones  scorn 
The  charmers  of  the  plains; 

The  sun  which  bids  their  diamond  blazt 
To  deck  our  lily  deigns. 

Lx)ng  had  she  fired  each  youth  with  love, 

Each  maiden  with  despair. 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  own'd, 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair ; 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  that  knew  no  art; 
And  from  whose  eyes  serenely  mild. 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught. 

Was  quickly  too  reveal'd ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish, 

Which  viitue  keeps  conceal'd. 

What  happy  hours  of  heart-felt  bliss. 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  I 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last, 

Where  fortune  proves  a  foe. 

His  sister,  who,  like  envy  form'd, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joy'd, 
To  work  them  harm  with  wicked  skill 

Each  darker  art  employed. 

The  father,  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Lx>ng  had  he  seen  their  mutual  flame. 
And  seen  it  long  unmoved; 

Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  last 
He  sternly  disapproved. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart  a  war 
Of  diffring  passions  strove ; 

His  heart,  which  durst  not  disobey^ 
Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 
The  spreading  hawthorn  crept, 

To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spo^ 
Where  Emma  vvalk'd  and  w  ept. 
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Oft,  too,  in  Stanemore's  wintry  waste, 
Dcnenth  the  moonlight  shade, 

In  sighs  to  pour  his  soften'd  soul, 
The  midnight  mourner  stray'd. 

Hi',   checks,   where   love   with    beauty 
glow'd, 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime, 

IJefore  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse, 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed, 
And     wearied    Henv'n    with    fruitless 
pray'rs, 

And  fruitless  sorrows,  shed. 

"  Tis  past,"  he  cried,  "  but  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move, 
Ixt  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love." 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touch'd, 
And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 

Fast  falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale, 
So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh,  his  sister's  jealous  care 
(A  cruel  sister  she !) 


Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say, 
"  My  Edwin,  live  for  me." 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  went, 
The  churchyard  path  along. 

The   blast    grew  cold,  the    dark   owl 
scream'd 
Her  lover's  fun'ral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  ev'ry  bush  his  hov*ring  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appaird,  thus  had  she  pass'd 

The  visionary  vale, 
When  lo !  the  deathbell  smote  her  ear, 

Sad  soundin£  in  the  gale. 

Just  then  she   reach'd  with  trembling 
steps 

Her  aged  mother's  door : 
"  He's  gone,"  she  cried,  "  and  I  shall  see 

That  angel  face  no  more ! 

"  I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 
Beat  high  against  my  side  1 " 

From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head, 
She  shiver'd,  sigh'd,  and  died. 
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Samt'KL  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield  on  the  i8ih  of  5v:j>tcinber,  1700.  The  first  of  hb  no•^ 
worthy  p  Kms,  London,  was  published  in  1738,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  in  great  povortf, 
and  for  tlie  copyright  of  the  i>ocm  he  only  obtained  ten  guineas.  It  appeared  on  the  laiDe  moriMBC 
as  Pope's  S.uirv,  "  1758."  and  surpassed  the  latter  in  popularity.  In  1747  he  wrote  his  cdebnm 
Pri»loRue  f(»r  the  openins;  of  Prury  Lane  'Ilieatre.  At  this  theatre  was  exhibited  in  1749  lui 
trajTcdy  of  Irene,  which,  thnu>:h  acted  for  thirteen  nights,  failed  to  secure  the  public  diTor.  The 
I'nniiy  of  Human  H't'shes  was  published  earlier  in  the  same  year  with  a  view  to  excite  n 
interest  in  the  author  of  the  play.  These  were  his  last  important  poetical  works.  He  wrote. 
however,  three  Proloqucs:  one  to  Com  us  in  T750,  when  that  play  was  acted  for  the  benefit  01 
Milton's  uranddauehter :  another  to  (loldsmith's  Good-natured  Man,  in  1769:  and  a  third  to  ibe 
rLvivcd  Word  to  the  Wise,  in  1777.     He  died  on  the  13th  of  I  )eccmber,  1784.] 


FRIENDSHIP. 


li::!:NnsHir,  peculiar  Ixxm  of  heaven,. 

The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 
To  men  nnd  angels  only  given, 

To  all  I  he  lower  world  denied. 


While  love,  unknown  among  the  Ues^ 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires, 

The  savage  and  the  hiunan  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires. 
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»at  oft  destructive  gleam, 
.11  his  lightnings  fly, 
glories  only  beam 
favorites  of  the  sky. 

ws  of  guiltless  joys, 
d  villains  ne'er  descend ; 
&e  the  tyrant  sighs, 
flatterer  for  a  friend. 

the  brave  and  just, 
through  life's  darksome 

rtures  of  mistrust 
osoms  only  prey. 

• 

e  ardors  cease  to  glow, 
to  peaceful  climes  remove : 
ur  virtue  here  below, 
ir  happiness  above. 


^INAL   WOLSEY. 
'anity  of  Human  JVisAes.] 

dignity  see  Wolsey  stand, 
'oice,  and  fortune  in  his 

church,  the   realm,   their 

isign, 

the  rays  of  regal  bounty 

leights  his  restless  wishes 

claim,  and  powV  advances 

mresisted  ceas'd  to  please, 
bmitted  left  him  none  to 

s   sovereign    frowns  —  the 

tate 

!n  glance,  and  watch  the 

ite. 

urns  he  meets  a  stranger's 

5  scorn  him,  and  his  foU 

9 

t  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
inopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
ice,  the  luxurious  board, 
rmy,  and  the  menial  lord. 


With   age,  with  cares,   with  maladies 

oppressed. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest 
Grief   aids  disease,   remember'd    folly 

stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of 

kings. 


CHARLES  XII. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's 

pride, 
How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles 

decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  flt-e, 
No  dangers  fnght  him,  and  no  labors 

tire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide 

domain,  • 

Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure   and   of 

pain; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the 

Held; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs 

combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her 

charms  in  vain : 
"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  **  till 

naught  remain; 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards 

fly. 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 

And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of 
frost; 

He  comes,  not  want  and  cold  his  course 
delay; 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's 
day: 

The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken 
bands. 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands; 

Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait; 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  de- 
bate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error 
mend? 
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Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 
Or  hostile   millions  press   him   to   the 

ground? 
His  fall  was  dcstinM  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand : 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world 

grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 


PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  AT  THE 
OPENLXG  OF  THE  DRURY 
LANE    THEATRE,  1747. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  bar- 
barous foes 
First  reared  the  stage  immortal  Shake- 
speare rose : 
Each  change  of  many-colored   life  he 

drew, 
Exhausted   worlds   and   then  imagined 

new: 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded 

reign, 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in 

vain : 
His   powerful   strokes  presiding  Truth 

impressed. 
And    unresisted    Passion    stormed    the 

breast. 
Then  Jonson  came,  instructed   from 

the  school. 
To  please  in  method  and  invent  by  rule; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assailed  the  heart : 
Cold    aj^probation    gave    the    lingering 

bays, 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce 

could  ])raise. 
A  mortal   born,   he    met    the   general 

doom, 
But   left,  like   Egypt's   kings,  a  lasting 

tomb. 
The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways 

to  fame, 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art  or  Shake- 

s]>enre's  flame; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as   they    felt 

they  writ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 


Vice  always  foimd  a  sympathetic  friend; 
They  pleased  their  age  and  did  not  aim 

to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lastiii|^ 

praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  futue 

days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports 

were  strong. 
Their  slaves  were  willing  and  their  reign 

was  long. 
Till  Shame  regained  the  post  that  Sense 

betrayed. 
And  Virtue  called  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 
Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened 

as  retined. 
For  years   the   power  of  Tragedy  de* 

clined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caotion 

crept. 
Till  Declamation  roared,  whilst  Pasioo 

slept. 
Vet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to 

tread. 
Philosophy  remained  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign 

to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of 

Wit; 
Exulting  Folly  hailed  the  joyful  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  contirmed  her 

sway. 
But  who  the  coming  changes  can  pre- 
sage. 
And   mark    the   future   periods    of  tbe 

Stage? 
Perhaps  if  skill  could  distant  tiroes  ex- 
plore, 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys  yet  remain  i« 

store ; 
Perhaps,   where    Lear  has   raved,  and 

Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride: 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  ih*  meets  of 

chance?) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may 

dance. 
Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune 

plac'd, 
Mu.st  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  tMte; 
With    ev'ry    meteor    of    caprice 

play, 
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the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the 
ly. 

it  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our 
loice, 

:age  but  echoes  back  the  public 
>ice; 

raroa^s  laws,  the  drama's  patrons 
ve, 

:  that  live  to  please,  must  please 
>  live. 

n  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you 
;cry, 
mts  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to 

e; 

3urs,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign 

miraence 

:ued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense; 

Lse  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp 

r  show, 

eful  mirth  and  salutary  woe; 

enic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 

*ruth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the 

age. 


LOGUE    TO   THE   COMEDY 
5-  A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE, 

night  presents  a  play  which  public 

ige, 

jht,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from 

le  stage. 


From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we 

dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with 

the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all 

must  lie. 
To  wit  reviving  from  its  author's  dust 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just. 
For  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  ap- 
pease, 
And   him,  who  cannot  hurt,   allow  to 

please. 
To    please    by  scenes    unconscious    of 

offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece 

displays, 
Approve  it  only  —  'lis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all  like  him  must  praise  and  blame 

\yt  found 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 
Vet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the 

night, 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 
When  pleasure  tir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's 

flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler 

name. 


-»^J<Koo- 
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HCXSTOKE  was  bom  at  the  Leasowes,  ne.ir  Hales  Owen,  in  1714 :  he  died  at  the  same  place 
.  In  1737,  while  still  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  he  published  some  miscellancinis  poems 
noosly.  The  Judgtment  of  Htrcules  appeared  in  1741,  The  Schoointistress  next  year. 
n-ks,  prose  and  verse,  were  published  in  1764,  the  year  after  his  death.] 
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very   village    mark'd    with    little 
pire, 

•wer'd  in  trees  and  hardly  known 
J  fame, 

dwelb,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean 
ttire. 


A  matron  old,  whom  we  Schoolmistress 

name, 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to 

tame; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance 

pent, 
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Aw'd  by  the   power  of  this   relentless 

dame, 
And  oft  times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn*d,  are 

sorclv  shent. 

•  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so 
green. 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  dis- 
play. 

And  at  the  door  imprisoning  lx)ard  is 
seen, 

I^st  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should 
stray. 

Eager,  per  die,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  I 

The  noises  intcrmix'd,  which  thence  re- 
sound. 

Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray. 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguis'd  in  look 
profound. 

And  eyes  her  faiiy  throng,  and  turns  her 
wheel  arouml. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem    right   meet   of  decency  does 

yield; 
Her  apron  dy'd  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow. 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does 

wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays,  with  anxious  fear 

enlwin'd. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance 

lillM, 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  aflliction 

joinM, 
And  fury  uncoiitroul'd,  and  chastisement 

unkind. 

•  •••••• 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders 
thrown, 

A  russet  kirtle  fenc'd  the  nipping  air; 

Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 

'Twas  her  own  countr\'  bred  the  flock  so 
fair; 

Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  pre- 
pare ; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  her  ])upils  rang'd 
around, 

Through  })ious  a\A  e  did  term  it  passing 
rare. 

For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 


And  think,   no   doubt,  she    been   the 
greatest  wight  on  ground. 

Albeit,  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth. 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear. 

Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n*aunt,  for- 
sooth. 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  she  challeng'd,  these  she  held 
right  dear; 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mough' 
behove 

Who  should  not  honour'd  eld  with  thcs< 
revere : 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 

But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  dul  that 
title  love. 

•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each 

could  speak 
That  in  her  garden  sippM  the  silvery  dew, 
W'here  no  vain  flower  disclos'd  a  gaudy 

streak, 
I5ut  herbs  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders 

grew; 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baum,  and  marygold  of  cheerful 

hue. 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb, 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining 

here  to  rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues 

around, 
And    pungent    radish,    biting    infant'$ 

tongue. 
And    ])lantain    ribb'd,  that    heals    the 

reaper's  wound. 
And    marjoram    sweet,   in    shepherd's 

posy  found. 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure 

bloom 
Shall    be,    erewhile,    in    arid    bundles 

bound. 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom, 
And   crown   her   kerchiefs  clean   with 

niickle  rare  perfume. 

•  •••••  • 

Ilere  oft  the  dame,  on  sabbath's  decent 
eve, 
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Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth 

did  mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did 

cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-scat : 
Sweet  melody  I  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a   foreign 

king, 
>Vhi1e  taunting  foe-men  did  a  s^mg  en- 
treat, 
All  for  the  nonce  untuning  every  string, 
Upon  their  useless  lyres  —  hniail  heart 
had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous 
tore. 

And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous 
deed; 

And  in  those  eltins*  ears  would  oft  de- 
plore 

The  tines  when  Truth  by  Popish  rage 
did  bleed, 

And  tortuous  death  was  true  Devotion's 
meed; 

And  simple  Faith  in  iron  chains  did 
mourn. 


That  n*  ould  on  wooden  image  place  her 

creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames 

did  ))urn: 
Ah!  dearest  Lord!  forefen<l,  thilk  davs 

should  e'er  return. 


Right  well  she   knew  each    temper  to 

descrv, 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  suluniss 

to  raise, 
Some  with  >ile  copper  prize  exalt   on 

high, 
And  s:>me  entice  with  pittance  small  of 

praise. 
And  other  some  with  l»aleful  sprig  she 

'frays : 
Ev'n  absent^  she  the  reins  of  power  tloth 

hold, 
Wliile  witli  quaint  arts  the  gi<ldy  crowd 

she  swavs; 
Forewarn'd,  if  little    bird  their  pranks 

behold. 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the 

scene  unfold. 
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Mi'ii'KN,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  ix»ce,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  thev  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  .ill  become  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  bis  babes  and  wife, 
Then    smites   his    breast,    and    curses 
life. 


TH£    TEARS  OF  SCOTLAXD. 

'  Thy  swains  are  famishM  on  the  r«»cks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanli>ii  llocks : 
Thy  ravishM  virgins  shriek  iM  v.iin; 
Thy  infants  perish  <»n  tlie  pKiin. 


Whtit  boots  it,  then,  in  every  \liine. 
Through    the    witle-spremliiv.,'  \\aste  pf 

time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  cri>\\uM  \.  iili  praise, 
Still  shtme  with  uniiiini:ii  li'!  l>].i/el 
Thy  tow'ring  spirit  n<■.^  1    1  r'»l;o. 
Thv  neck  is  beinlc-l  t  ■  :Iu-  \«'Ke. 
What  foreign  arini  tDiil  1  never  <]Uttll- 
I3y  civil  rage  and  rancor  fell. 
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The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

O  baneful  cause  I  oh,  fatal  mom ! 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn  ! 
The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased. 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
Tlie  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murd'ring  steel  I 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  death, 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath; 
The  bleak  win«l  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  hel]^lcss  orphans  cry  for  bread; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend; 
Andstretch'd  beneath  th'inclcmentskies. 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpairM  remembrance  reigns. 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate. 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
*'  Slourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  " 


IXDEPEXDENCE. 

STkoriiE. 

Thy  si)iril,  Iiukj)endence,  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  ilie  lion-lieart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  stej)s  I  fallow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  slurm  that  howls  along  the 

sky. 
Deep  in  the  fn>zen  re/jions  of  the  north, 
A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth, 
Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 
Hath    l)leachM    the    tyrant's   cheek    in 

every  varying  clime. 
What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 


With  frantic  superstition  for  his  guide, 
Arm'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall. 
The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  dedcd: 
The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser's  flood. 
In  Ileaven^s  name  urged  the  infernal 

blow. 
And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow : 
The  vanquish'd  were  baptized  with  blood ! 

ANTI  STROPHE. 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  stain*d  with  human  gore; 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 
There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
LuU'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main; 
When  a  bold  savage  past  that  way, 
Impeird  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd : 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellov 

beard; 
And  his   broad  shoulders   braved  the 

furious  blast. 
He  stopt :  he  gazed;   his  bosom  glowed. 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her 

charms : 
He  seized  the  advantage  fate  allow'd, 
And  straight  compressed  her  in  his  \ig- 

orous  arms. 

STROPHE. 

The  curlew  scream'd,  the  tritons  blew 
Tlieir  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravished  rite; 
<.)ld  Time  exulted  as  he  flew; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light. 
Hie   light   he   saw  in   Albion's   happy 

plains, 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn, 
While    Philomel    renew'd    her  warbled 

strains, 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stol'n  embrace 

was  lK-)rn. 
The  mountain  dryads  seized  with  joy, 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  care  con* 

siguM; 
The  Doric  muse  caress'd  the   favorite 

boy; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening 

mind. 
As  rolling  years  matured  his  age. 
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e  flourish'd  bold  and  sinewy  as  his 

sire; 
liile  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast 

assuage 
he  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

.ccomplish*d  thus,  he  wing'd  his  way, 
ind  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole, 
"he  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display, 
Lnd  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  as- 
piring soul.  * 
h)  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 
liosc    spires    that    gild    the    Adriatic 

wave, 
Vhere  tyranny  beheld  amazed 
'air  freedom*s  temple,  where  he  marked 

her  g^ave. 
le  steeVd  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 
'o  bur.^t  the  Iberian's  double  chain; 
Lnd  cities  rear'd,  and  planted  farms, 
Von  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide 

domain. 
le  with  the  generous  rustics  sate, 
)n  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan; 
ind  wing'd  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 
Vhich  ascertain'd  the  sacred  rights  of 
man. 

STROPHE. 

Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed, 
Vhere  blasted  nature  pants  supine, 
X)nductor  of  her  tribes  adust, 
To  freedom's  adamantine  shrine; 
V.nd    many    a    Tartar    horde    forlorn, 

aghast ! 
ie  snatch 'd   from   under  fell   oppres- 
sion's wing, 
V.pd  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 
fhe    all-cheering   hymns  of  liberty  to 

sing. 
Ie  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 
Effused  through  every  baser  mould; 
^ven  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky 

shore, 
Vnd  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 
ie,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 
'omp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise : 
4y  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth, 
s'e'er  paid  that  homage  which  my  heart 
denies. 


ANTISTROPHE. 

Those  sculptur'd  halls  my  feet  shall 
never  tread. 

Where  vamish'd  vice  and  vanity  com- 
bined, 

To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners 
spread. 

And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free- 
born  mind ; 

While  insolence  his  wrinkled  front  up- 
rears. 

And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy 
blow; 

And  title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears. 

Full  often  wreathed  around  the  mis- 
creant's brow :  ^ 

Where  ever-dimpling  falsehood,  pert 
and  vain, 

Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's 
froth ; 

And  pale  disease,  with  all  his  bloated 
train, 

Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

STROPHE. 

In  fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride. 

With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  ojv 
prest ; 

So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  harness'd 
pride, 

That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot 
taste. 

For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the 
bay, 

And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tink- 
ling string; 

Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure 
lay;  * 

And  jingling  bells  fantastic  ft^Uy  ring; 

Disquiet,  doubt,  and  dread  shall  inter- 
vene; 

And  nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just. 

In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every 
scene. 

Shook  from  the  baleful  pinicms  of  dis- 
gust. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequester'd 
haunts, 
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By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove, 
or  cell, 

Where  the  ])oised  lark  his  evening  ditty 
chaunts, 

And  health,  and  peace,  and  contempla- 
tion  dwell. 

There  study  shall  with  solitude  recline; 

And  friendship  pledge  mo  to  his  fellow- 
swains  ; 

And  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 

The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sus- 
tains : 

And  fearless  poverty  shall  guard  the 
door; 

And  taste  unspoil'd  the  frugal  table 
spread; 

And  industry  supply  the  humble  store; 

And  slcei?  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing 
shed ; 

White-mantled  innocence,  ethereal 
sprite, 

Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the 
night ; 

And  Inde])cndence  o'er  the  day  preside, 

Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my 
pride. 


ODE    TO  LEVEN   WATER. 

On  I^ven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love. 


I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  /\rcadian  plain. 
Pure   stream,   in  whose   transparent 

wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  loiuce, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimplinff  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  Eed. 
With    white    round    polish'd    pebble 

spread; 
Wliile,  lightly  poised,  the  scalr  licood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  cr)'stal  flood; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  prvde, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  channing  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By   bowers   of    birch    and   ^oves  ol 

])ine, 
And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 
Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green, 
May   numerous   herds    and   flocks  be 

seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  gniiCi 
And  industry  embrown 'd  with  toil; 
And   hearts   resolved  and  hands  pre 

pared 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard ! 
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By  vexing  Fortune  and  intrusive  l*iun. 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste. 
Her  fair  attendant,  Pleasure.     Need  I 


Imaginatii 


THE  MINGLED  PAIN  AND  PLEAS- 
URE ARISING  FROM  VIRTU- 
OUS EMOTIONS. 

[From  Pleasures  of  the  I  magi  nation. ^ 

Bkmoi.I)  the  ways 
of  Heaven's  eternal  destiny  to  man, 
For  ever  just,  benevolent,  and  wise; 
That  Virtutt's  awful  steps,  howe'er  pur- 

.>>ucd 


urge 

Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  vari- 
ous round 

Of  this  existence,  that  thy  soft'ning  soul 

At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the 
hand 

Of  Virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 
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elling  with   distress  and 

sharp  with  gracious  drops 
asure?     Ask  the  faithful 

irn  of  her  whom  long  he 

is  arms;  so  often  draws 
steps,  at  the  silent  hour, 
irnful  tribute  of  his  tears? 
thee,  that  the  wealth  of 

;duce  his  bosom  to  forego 
our,  when,  stealing  from 

nvy,  sweet  Remembrance 

kindest  looks,  his  aching 

tears  to  rapture^  —  Ask, 

ipatient  from  the  village 

eighb'ring  cliffs,  when  far 

is  have  hurl'd  upon  the 

bark;   while  sacred  Pity 

e,  or  TeiTor's  icy  hand 
storted  limbs  and  horrent 

other  closer  to  her  breast 
lild,  and,  pointing  where 

I     the     shattered    vessel, 

>ud, 

uTetch,  that  spreads   his 

ms 

wallow'd   by  the  roaring 

r,  dash'd  against  the  rock, 
lown.     O !  deemest  thou 

:arment   here    by  Nature 

::rrur    and    Compassion's 

elling  softness,  which  at- 

edge  of  pain,  the  social 


To  this  their  proper  action  and  their 

end?  — 
Ask  thy  own  heart;  when,  at  the  mid- 

night  hour. 
Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy 

pausing  eye. 
Led   by  the   glimm'ring    taper,  moves 

around 
The  sacred  volumes  of   the  dead,  the 

songs 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by 

Fame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present 

pow'r 
Of  heav'n  and  earth  surveys  th'  immortal 

page. 
E'en  as  a   father    blessing,   while    he 

reads 
The  praises  of  his  son ;   if  then  thy  soul, 
Spurning  the  yoke  of  these  inglorious 

ddys, 
Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their 

flame: 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blackens  on  thy 

view, 
When  rooted  from  the  base,  heroic  states 
Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the 

frown 
Of  curs'd  Ambition ;  —  when  the  pious 

band 
Of  youths  that  fought  for  freedom  and 

their  sires 
Lie  side  by  side  in  gore;  —  when  rufhan 

Pride 
Usurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  turns  the 

pomp 
Of  public  pow'r  the  majesty  of  rule, 
The  swonl,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple 

robe, 
To  slavish  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  bow  the  knee;  —  when  hon- 

or'd  urns 
Of  patriots  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  bust 
And  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  coward 

rage 
Of  regal  envy,  strew  the  public  way 
With  hallow'd  ruins  !  —  when  the  muse's 

haunt, 
The  marble  porch  where  Wisdom,  wont 

to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 
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Save  the  hoarse  jjirgon  of  contentious 

monks, 
Or     female      Sui)erstition's      midnight 

pray'r;  — 
When  ruthless  Rapine  from  the  hand  of 

lime 
Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer 

blow 
To  sweep  the  works  of  Gloiy  from  their 

base ; 
Till    Desolation    o'er    the    grass-grown 

street 
Expanrls  his  raven  wings,  and  up  the 

wall. 
Where  senates  once  the   pride  of  mon- 

archs  doomM, 
Hisses  the  gliding  snaUc  through  hoary 

weeds. 
That  clasp  the  mouM'ring   column:  — 

thus  dcfac'd, 
Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect 

thrills 
Thy  beating  bosDUi,  when  the  patriot's 

tear 
Starts  from  thine  cryc,  and  thy  extended 

arm 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 
To  fire  the  in»j)ious  v.  rcath  on   Philip's 

brow, 
Or   dash   Octavius    from    the    trophied 

car;  — 
Say,    docs    thy   secret    soul    repine    to 

taste 
The  big  distress?  or  wouKlst  thou  then 

exchange 
Those  hearl-eniiol^linjjj  sorrows   for  the 

lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  llie  gaudy  herd 
Of    mute    l)arl>ari.\ns    bending    to    his 

nod, 
And  bears  aloft  his  goM-invested  front. 
And  says  \\itl»iii  him.-.elf.  *'  I  am  a  king, 
And    \vherer«)re    should    the   clam'rous 

voice  of  Woe 
Intrude  uj^oii  mine  eai?"  —  The  baleful 

dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  ft)lly,  have  n<;t  yet, 
Blest  beth'  Ktcrnal  Kuler  nf  the  world! 
DefdM  to  such  a  dcj)th  «»f  sordid  shame 
Tlie  native  hon(»rs  «'f  thi-  Imman  soul, 
Nor  so  elYacM  the  im.iiie  of  its  sire. 


ON   TASTE. 
[From  PUatures  of  ike  Imaginatim^x 

Say,  what   is  Taste,   but  the  internal 

pow'rs 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  olive 
To    each    fine    impulse  ?    a   discenunf 

sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  A 

gust 
From  things  deform'd,  or  disarrsng'd 

or  gross 
In  species?  This  nor  gems,  nor  itoee 

of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  iu>r  culture  can  bestow 
But  (.iod  ahme,  when  lirst  liis  active  haw 
Imprints  the  sacred  bias  of  ihe  sonL 
He,  Mighty  Parent !  wise  and  just  in  afl 
Free   as   the   vital   breeze,  or   light  o 

hej^v'n, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  Nature.     Ask  th 

swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  som 

mer-dav's 
Long  labor,  \\hy,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  l>ehold 
llie  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  ambe 

clouds 
O'er  all  the  western  sky  !     Full  soon, 

ween, 
His  rude  expression,  and  untutor'd  ain 
Beyond  the  pow'r  of  language,  will  no 

fold 
The  fv>rm  of  Beauty  smiling  at  his  hear 
How  lovely!    how  commanding!    Bi 

thou»»h  Hcav'n 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  carl 

seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  fair  Culture's  kind  parental  ai< 
Without    enliv'ning    suns    and    gcn'i 

show'rs, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  rain  ^ 

hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooi 

ing  head, 
Or  yield  the  harvest  ]>roinis'd  in  itssprin 
Nor  yet  will  ev'ry  soil  with  equal  store 
Repay  the  lill«"r's  labor;  or  attend 
I  I  lis  will,  ol>se(]ui()us,  whether  to  produi 
The  olive  or  the  laurel.  nifTrent  niin< 
i  Incline  to  diirrent  objects:  one  pursu 
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lone,  the  wonderful,  ihe  wild; 
iglis  for  harmony  and  grace, 
est  beauty.    Hence  when  light- 
fires 

^f  hcav*n,  and  thunders  rock 
round; 
ous  whirlwinds  rend  the  howl- 

r, 

1,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 

s  tempestuous  billows  to  the 

mighty  uproar,  while  below 

is  tremble,  Shakespeare  looks 

d 

I  high  cliiT,  superior,  and  enjoys 

Mital  war.     But  Waller  longs, 

margin  of  some  flow'ry  stream, 

.  his  careless  limbs,  amid  the 

le  shades,  and  to  the  listening 

of  slighted  vows  and  Love's 
in 
soft  warbling,  all  the  livelong 

g  Zephyr  sighs;   the  weeping 

is  plaint,  melodious;   mute  the 

^; 

nd  dale  with  all  their  echoes 

n. 

/>  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 


EASVRES    OF  A    CULTh 
TED  IMAGINATION. 

Pleasures  cf  the  Imag^'nationJ] 

•f  Ilc.iv'n,  whom  not  the  Ian- 
songs 

',  the  siren  !  not  the  bribes 
Wealth,  nor  all   the  gaudy 


Of  pageant  Honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  everblooming  sweets,  which  from 

the  store 
Of  Nature  fair  Imagination  culls. 
To   charm   th*   enliven'd   soul !     What 

though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  height 
Of  envied  life;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures,  cr  imi>crial  state : 
Yet  Nature's  care  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's 

pomp. 
The  rural  honors  his.     What'cr  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the 

arch, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptur'd 

gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's   narrow 

claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him  the 

Spring 
Distils  her   dew,  and   from   the   silken 

gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds;    for  him   the 

hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like 

the  morn. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute   from 

her  wing; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely 

walk. 
And  loves  unfelt   attract    him.     Not   a 

breeze 
Hies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  im- 
bibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the    warbling 

shade 
Ascend,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  par- 
take 
Fresh  pleasure  un reproved. 
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Thomson,  Armstronu,  and  others  of  that  company.     In  1749  he  wmtc  the  Otie  on  the  Death  ^ 
Thomson,  jmd  the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  0/  the  Highlanets.     Som  afienr 
was  attacked  by  the  brain-disease  from  which,  with  certain  iniervaU  of  panial  recovery,  he : 


Thomson,  juid  the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Snfierstitiims  o, 
was  attacked  by  the  brain-disease  from  which,  with  certain 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.     His  last  years  were  spent  at  Cliichester  under  the  care  of  hfs  tister,  M& 

Sempill.     He  die<l  in  1759.  J 


TNE    DEATH    OF    THE    BRAVE. 
[Written  in  the  lM:i;inning  of  the  year  1746.] 

How  sleep  the  hrave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  hle.st! 
When  sprinfj;,  with  dewy  lingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dre^s  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trotl. 

By  fair)'  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung: 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 


OnE    TO  FEAR. 

Timr,  t.)  whom  the  world  unknown. 
With  all  it>.  shadowy  shaj^es  is  shown; 
Who  secsl  ap|)aird  ih'  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah  I'enr  !   ah  frantic  Fear  ! 

I  see.  I  >ei'  thee  near. 
I  know  thy   hurried    step,  thy  haggard 

eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  di'^order'd  fly; 
For  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  ap- 

]iear  I 
Danger,  whose  liinl'-^  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eve  can  li\M  behold? 
Who  stalks  l.i>.  iMund,  a  liidcus  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 


Or  throws  him  on  the  ri<lg>'  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sieq>: 
And  with  him  thousand  ])hantomsjoiD*dt 
Who  pnmipt  to  <]eeds  accursM  the  mind: 
And  those  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  >»Tecks  pre- 
side; 
While  Vengeance  in  the  lurid  air 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exj>os'd  and  hare: 
On  wlumi  that  rivening  brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  w-ait; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  iee. 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee? 
Thou,  who  such  wear)*   lengths  hai 
pass'd, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,   mad  Nymph,' 

last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dweP? 
Or  in  some  iu >How'd  seat, 
'(iamst  which  the  big  waves  l^at. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tem- 
pests brought. 
Dark  j  ow'r,  with  shuddering  meek  sub« 

mitled  Thought? 
Be  mine,  to  rend  the  visions  old. 
Which  thy  awak'ning  bards  have  told. 
And.  le*^t  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true; 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o*oraw*d, 
In  that  thrice  hallow'd  eve  abroad. 
When  gho^ts,  as  cottage-maids  believe^ 
The  pel»l>led  beds  permitted  leave, 
An<l  g  '!»lins  haunt,  from  lire,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men! 
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O  thou  whose  spirit  most  poesessM 
rhe  sacred  seat  of  Shakespeare's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feelr 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
haA,  I,  O  Fear !  will  dMell  with  thee. 


ODE    TO  EVENING, 

If  anght  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
Hay  hope,  chaste   Eve,  to  soothe  thy 
modest  ear, 
like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales; 

0  nymph  reser\'ed,  while  now  the  bright- 

hair'd  Sun 
Sis  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy 
skirts. 
With  braid  ethereal  wove, 
O'erhang  his  u-avy  bed : 

Nov  air  is  hush*d,  save  where  the  weak- 

e)'ed  bat. 
With  short  shrill    shriek    flits    by  on 
leathern  wing; 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  i>ut  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  l>orne  in  heedless 
hum; 
Now  teach  me,  maid  composed 
To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

Kiliose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy 

darkening  vale 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit ; 

As,  musing  slow,  1  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

'ur  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
lis  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp. 
The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

Vnd  many  a  Xymph  who  wreathes  her 
brows  with  sedge,' 

■  Thawater-oyiaphs,  Naiads,  aic  so  crowned. 


And  sheds  the   freshening    dew,  and, 
lovelier  still. 
The  pensive  IMeasures  sweet. 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy 

scene; 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving 

rain, 
Prevent   my  willing   feet,  be  mine  the 
hut. 
That  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd 

spires ; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks 
o'er  all 
Thy  dc\*'y  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as 

ofl  he  wunt, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest 
Eve  I 
W'hile  summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with 

leaves : 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous 
air, 
Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 
And  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 

So  lopg,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smil- 
ing Peace, 
Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 
And  love  thv  favorite  name  I 


THE  PASSIONS. 

When     music,     heavenly    maid,    was 

young, 
While  yet  in  early  (ireece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft  to  hear  her  shell, 
!  Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell, 
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Kxultinf^,  trenil>1injT,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  painting: 
liy  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturh'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined; 
Till  once,  'lis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  su]>poiting  myrtles  round 
They    snatch'd    their    instruments     of 

sound; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart, 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each  (for  Madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
ivmid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 

And  back  rccoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
K'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rush'd :  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings: 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And   swept  with    hurried   hand     the 
strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
Twas  sad  by  Ills,  by  starts  'twaa  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 
Still  it  whisper'd  ])romised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance 
hail : 
Still  Would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 
And  fruin  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the 
vnlc, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the 
song:  • 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she 

chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at 
every  ch^se, 
AndHo[)o  oTichanted  smiled,  and  waved 

her  gnUlcn  hair. 
And  K)ngcr  had  she  sung;  —  but  with  a 
frown, 

Hevenj^e  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his    bluod-stain'd    sword,   in 
thun<ler,  down ; 
And,  with  ii  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 


And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of 
woe! 
And,  ever  and  nnon,  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat; 
And    though    sometfimes,   each    dieaiy 
pause  between. 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien, 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd 
bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  ^tfxt 
fix'd; 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state; 
Of  differing  themes  the   veering  song 
was  mix'd; 
And  now  it  courted  Ix>ve.  now  raving 
call'd  on  Hate, 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired, 
And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through   the  mellow  horn  bef 
pensive  soid : 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 
I3ul)bling  runnels  join'd  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled 
measure  stole, 
Or   o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with 

fond  delay. 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  cif  peace,  and  lonely  musing 
In  hollow  nmrmurs  died  away, 
But  ()!  how  alter'd  was  its  sprighdier 

tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  heil- 
thicsl  hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her   buskins  gemm'd  with  morning 
(lew. 
Blew   an   inspiring   air,  that   dale  and 
thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad 

known  I 
The    oak-crown*d   sisters,  and   their 

chasio-eyed  Queen,' 
Satyrs  ami  Sylvan  Boys  were  seen. 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green: 

1  The  Dryadi  and  DiuuL 
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cercise  rejoiced  to  hear; 
)X)rt  leapt   up  and  seized  his 
neii  spear. 

s  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
viny crovin  advancing, 
>  the  livelv  pijie  his  hand  ad- 
M; 
he  saw  the  brisk-awakening 

sweet    entrancing   voico    he 
1  the  bei^t ; 

oukl  have  thought  who  heard 
train 
iw,  in  Tempi's  vnle,  her  native 

s, 

the  festal  sounding  shades, 
inwcaried  minstrel  dancing, 
15  his  flying  fingers  ktss'd  the 

am*d  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantas- 
>und : 

vere  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone 
and; 

,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
^ould  the  charm\ng  air  repay, 
ousand  odors  from  his  dewy 
I. 

c  I  sphere- descended  maid, 
of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid  ! 
oddess,  why,  to  us  denied, 
huu  thy  ancient  lyre  aside? 
hat  loved  Athenian  bower, 
rn*d  an  all -commanding  power, 
mic  soul,  O  Nymph  endear'd, 
U  recall  what  then  it  heard; 
is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 
s  in  that  elder  time, 
energetic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
nders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
recording  Sister's  page  — 
i^  and  I  l>elieve  the  tale, 
nblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
are  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
.11  which  charms  this  laggard 

1  at  once  together  found, 
s  niingletl  world  of  sound  — 
ur  vain  endeavor  cease ; 
the  just  designs  of  Greece  : 
in  all  thy  simple  state ! 
I  the  tales  her  sons  relate  1 


DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE, 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew; 

But  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 

With  hoary  moss  and  gather'd  flowers 
To  deck  the -ground  where  thou  art 
laid. 

When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell. 

Or  'midst  the  chase  u|x>n  the  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 

Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 
And  mourn'd  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


ODE    TO  MEKCY, 

STROPHE. 

O  THOU,  who  sit'st  a  smiling  bride 
By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side, 
Gentlest   of  skv-born    forms,  and    best 
Ldored ; 
Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 
Win'st  from  his  fatal  grasj>  the  5|)ear. 
And   hid'st  in   \\rcaths   of   flowers    hii 
bloodless  swonl ! 
Thou  who,  amidst  the  ilcalhful  Held, 
By  god-like  cliiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  hare  art  found. 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  tc 
ground : 
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See,  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded 

hands, 
Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius 

stands, 
And  decks  thy  altai  still,  though  pierced 

with  many  a  wound  I 

ANTI  STROPHE. 

When  he  whom  ev'n  our  joys  provoke, 
The  tiend  of  nature  join'd  his  yoke. 

And  lushM  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his 
prey; 
Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 
O'ertook  him  un  his  blasted  road. 

And  stopp'd  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his 
rage  away. 
I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds. 
Thai  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds. 

Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own ; 

0  maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown, 
Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower. 
To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower. 

Thou,  thou,  shalt  rule  our   queen,  and 
share  our  monarch's  throne  ! 


ON   THE   DEATH  OF    THOMSON. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

WTiere  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave ! 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  I 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 

rhat  he  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  life    the   soothing 
shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 


Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  short 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is 
drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 

The   friend  shall  view  yon  whiteniBf 
spire. 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 
Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail? 

Or  tears  with  love  and  pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail! 

I 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  efe 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmerinf 
near? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But    thou,   lorn   stream,   whose  soUen 

tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose   cold   turf   hides  the   buried 

friend ! 

And  sec,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 
Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu ! 

The  genial  meads  assign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
W'ith  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Bnton's  eyes, 

O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  sajj 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  I 
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RESS  OF  POESY. 
DARIC  ODE. 
L 

in  lyre,  awake, 

ipture  all  thy  trembling 

's  harmonious  springs 
Us  their  mazy  progress 

flowers  that  round  them 

fragrance  as  they  flow. 
stream  of  music  winds 

:,  smooth,  and  strong, 
ant  vales,   and   Ceres' 
ign : 

[>wn  the  steep  amain, 
^etuous,  see  it  pour : 


The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves,  rebel- 
low to  the  roar. 

Oh  !  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing 

airs, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  cares, 
And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft 

control : 
On  Thracia*s  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy 

command : 
Perching  on  the  scepter'd  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd 

king 
With   rufBed    plumes,   and    flagging 

wing: 
Quench'd  in  dark  clou  is  of  slumber 

lie 
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The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of 
his  eye. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 

Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay, 

0*er  Idalia's  velvet -green 

The  rosy-crown6d  Loves  are  seen, 

On  Cytherea's  day. 

With    antic    Sports    and    blue-eyed 
Pleasures, 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 

Slow-melting  strains  their  queen's  ap- 
proach declare. 

Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  hom- 
age pay, 

With   arms  sublime  that  float  upon 
the  air; 

In  gliding  state  she   wins  her  easy 
way : 

O'er    her   warm    cheek    and    rising 
bosom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple 
light  of  Love. 

II. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labor  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  .Sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the 
storms  of  Fate! 
The  fond  complaint,   my  song,  dis- 
prove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly 

Muse? 
Night  and  all  her  sickly  dews. 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding 

cry. 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky : 
Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  the  glitter- 
ing shafts  of  war. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where   shaggy   forms   o'er    ice-built 

mountains  roam, 
The    Muse   has    broke   the    twilight 

gloom 


To  cheer  the  shivering  native' 

abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  si 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage 

repeat. 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet. 
Their   feather-cinctured    chiefs 

dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Sh: 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Free 
holy  flame. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's 
Isles,  that  crown'd  th*  /I'lgean  t 
Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 
Or  where  Meander's  amber  wa 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep. 
How    do    your  tuneful   Echoe 

guish 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  angui 
Where  each  old  poetic  mounta 
Inspiration  breathed  around 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  four 
Murmur 'd  deep  a  solemn  soi 
Till  the  sad  Nine,   in  Greece 
hour, 
l^ft  their  Parnassus,  for  the 
plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of 
power. 
And   coward   Vice,  that  re 
her  chains. 
When    I^tium  had   her    lofty 
lost. 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  i 
encircled  coast. 

III. 

Far  from  the  Sun  and  summc 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  > 

laid, 

W^hat  time,  where  lucid  Avon  : 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  < 

veil 

Her  awful  face :  the  dauntless 

Stretch'd   forth   his   little  arm 

smiled. 
•*This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  *' 
colors  clear 
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-.  V- 


j  paint  the  vernal  year : 
too  these  golden  keys,  immor- 
boy ! 

:an  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 
3rror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 
he  sacred  source  of  sympathetic 


econd  he,  that  rode  sublime 
on  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
:  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
iss'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place 
.nd  time : 

living    throne,     the    sapphire- 
ilaze, 

e   angels    tremble,   while   they 
pize, 

iw;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of 
igbt, 

d  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Id,  where  Dryden's  less  presump- 
uotts  car, 

o'er  the  field  of  Glory  bear 
coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
ecks   in   thunder   clothed,   and 
g-resounding  pace. 

,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 
it-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 
5rs  from  her  pictured  urn 
ghts   that    breathe,   and   words 
hat  bum. 

h !  *tis  heard  no  more  — 
lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
»  thee  now?     Though   he  in- 
leril 

he  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 
at  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
ig  with  supreme  dominion 
rough  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
ft  before  his  infant  eyes  would 
un 

forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's 
ay 

orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the 
Sun: 

hall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  dis- 
ant  way 

nd  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
I  the  good  how  far!  —  but  far 
>ve  the  great. 


HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY, 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  pow'r. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  hiunan  breast. 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  torl'ring  hour 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best ! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and 
alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth. 
And  bade  thee  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nurse !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know 
And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt 
at  others'  woe. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 

Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless 

Joy» 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  Friend  the  flatt'ring  Foe; 
15y  vain  Prosperity  received, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and   are 
again  believed. 

W^isdom  in  sable  garb  array'd. 
Immersed  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound^ 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
W'ith  leaden  ^e,  that  loves  the  ground^ 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend : 
W'arm  Charity,  the  gen'ral  friend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly  pleas- 
ing tear. 

O,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 
Dread  Goddess  lay  they  chast'ning  hand  I 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  bv  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  Uiund'ring  voice,  and  threat'ning 

mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly 
Poverty. 
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Thy  form  benign,  O  Goddess !  wear, 
Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive, 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  to  know 
myself  a  man. 


ODE   ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT 
OF  E  TON  COLLEGE. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow'rs. 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  h()ly  shade; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flow'rs 

among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver  winding  way. 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 
Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vam ! 
Where    once    my    careless    childhood 

stray 'd, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momcntar)'  bliss  bestOHf, 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames  (for  thou   hast 
seen 
t"*"ull  many  a  sprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 
The  paths  of  pleasure  trace), 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 
The  captive  linnet  which  enthral? 
What  idle  j)rogeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  i)all? 


While  some,  on  earnest  business  beil^ 
Their  murm'ring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring 

straint 
To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  lx)ld  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  desciy, 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind« 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  Fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possess'd; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast; 
Theirs  buxom  Health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  Wit,  Invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  Cheer,  of  Vigor  bom; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  ni^t, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  sluml:>ers  li^t. 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  mom. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom. 
The  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
No  care  beyond  to-day : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  himian  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stood, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band, 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  skulks  behind: 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youtk, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 
And  tlnvy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim  visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 


Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  tryi 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow; 
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Remorse  with  blood  defUed, 
iy  Madness  laughing  wild 
crest  woe. 

the  vale  of  years  beneath 
roop  are  seen, 
'ul  family  of  Death, 
eous  than  their  queen; 
5  the  joints,  this  tires  the  veins, 
y  laboring  sinew  strains, 
the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
rty,  to  fill  the  band, 
lbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 
consuming  Age. 

h  his  suffrings :  all  are  men, 

'd  alike  to  groan ; 

rt  for  another's  pain, 

ling  for  his  own. 

why  should  they  know   their 

TOW  never  comes  too  late, 
piness  too  swiftly  flies; 
would  destroy  their  Paradise. 
;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
to  be  wise. 


WRITTEN  IN  A    COUN- 
RY  CHURCHYARD. 

ew  tolls  the  knell   of  parting 

ig  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the 

tghman   homeward   plods   his 

y  way, 

."S  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 


s  the  glimm'ring  landscape  on 

ight. 

le  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

re  the  beetle  wheels  his  dron- 

light. 

vsy  tinklings   lull   the   distant 

:t    from    yonder    ivy-mantled 

r, 

ng  owl  does  to  the  moon  com- 


Of  such,  as  wand*ring  near  her  secret 

bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged   elms,  that  yew 

tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moul- 

d'ring  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing 
Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw- 
built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing 
horn. 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their 
lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth 

shall  burn. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  cv'ning  care : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to 

share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has 

broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team 

afield! 
How   bow'd  the  woods   beneath  their 

sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toj, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful 

smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of    Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  ' 

Pow'r, 
And  all  that  Beauty,  all  that  ^Yealth  e'er 

gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the 

fault. 
If  Mem'ry  o'er  their  tonil)S  no  trophies 

raise, 
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Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle, 

and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 

praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its   mansion  call  the  fleeting 

breath  ? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent 

dust, 
Or  Flatt'ry  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of 

death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

fire ; 
Hands,  that   the  rod  of  empire  might 

have  swav'd, 
Or  wakM  to  ccstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample 

page, 
Kich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er 

unroll; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  fjenial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  j;em  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean 

bear; 
Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blush  ud- 

seeii. 
And  Nva'.tc  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 

air. 

Some  villaj^o  I  Limpden,  that  with  daunt- 
less breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mule  inj^lorious  Milton  here  may 
rest. 

Some  Cri»m\vcll  guiltless  of  his  country's 
bloud. 


Forbade  to  wade  through  aSauglilvi 

a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on 

kind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conaciov 

to  hide, 
To  quench  the   blushes  of  ingeoi 

shame. 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Fridf' 
With   incense   kindled  at   the  Hiisct= 

flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 

strife 
Their  sober  wishes   never   leam*d  \» 

stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  thdr 

way. 

Vet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  pro* 

tcct. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With    uncouth   rhymes   and  shapekii  & 

sculi)ture  dcck'd,  ( 

Implores  the  pleasing  tribute  of  a  sigh.    . 

Their  names,  their  years,  spelt  by  th' 

iinletter'd  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegj*  supply; 
And  many  a  holy  text  aromul  she  stre«% 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prefi 
This   pleasing  anxious   being   e'er  ^^ 

sign'd. 
Left  the  warnj  precincts  of  the  cheerftl 

day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingVing  look  b^ 

hind? 


rh*applau>eof  list'ning  senates  tu  com-  <>n  some   fond  breast  the  parting  soul 

mand,                                                \  relies. 

The  throats..!'  i»ain  and  ruin  to  despile,  i  S^>"^e  piou^  drops  the  closing  eye  r^ 

To  scatter  i^k-ntv  o'er  a  smiling  land,*  jjuires; 

And  read  their  lii-t'ry  in  a  nation's  eydt,  ,   1-v'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nattt* 

cries, 

Their   l«'t    forbade:    nor    circumscrib'd  Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires 

alone 
ITieir  grow  inj;  virtues,  but  their  crimes 

contm'd; 


For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th*  noboi 
or'd  dead. 
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these  lines  their  artless  tale  re- 

\  chaace,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
MBe  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy 

l^tly  some  hoary-headed  swain   may 

i    say. 

fOft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of 

dawn, 
Irashing  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding 

beech,  , 

Ibit  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so 

high, 
Rb  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he 

stretch, 
^d  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in 
scorn, 

Mutt*ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would 
rove; 

How  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  for- 
lorn, 

Or  crazM  with  care,  or  crossM  in  hope- 
less love. 

'One  morn,  I  miss'd  him  on  th'  accus- 

tomM  hill, 
Uong  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite 

tree; 
Inother  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
^or  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
»low  through  the  churchway  path  we 

saw  him  lx)rne, 
approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read) 

the  lay, 
irav'd  c>n  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged 

thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

[ere  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of 
Earth, 

.  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  un- 
known : 

air  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble 
birth, 

nd  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 


Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sin- 
cere, 

Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely 
send: 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear; 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n,  'twas  all  he    * 
wish'd,  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread 

abode : 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope 

repose) 
The  Ix^m  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


« 


THE  BARD, 
I.  I. 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait; 
Tho'  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly 

fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's 
tears ! " 
Such   were   the   sounds   that   o'er   the 
crested  pride 
Of  the   first    Edward   scatter'd   wild 
dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy 
side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his 
long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless 

trance : 
"  To    arms ! "     cried     Mortimer,    and 
crouch'd  his  quiv'ring  lance. 

I.  2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns    o'er   cold    Conway's    foaming 
flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Strcam'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled 
air) 
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And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's 

fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
"  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert 

cave, 
Sighs  to   the   torrent's   awful  voice 

beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  O  King !  their  hundred  arms 

they  wave. 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs 

breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal 

day, 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llew- 
ellyn's lay. 

I-  3- 
"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Uricn  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud- 
topt  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The    famish'd    eagle    screams,    and 
passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad 
eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my 
heart. 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's 
cries  — 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
^d  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue 
of  thy  line. 

II.   I. 

"Weave  the  war]^>,  and   weave  the 
woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
•  When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 


The  shrieks  of  death,  thro'  B 

roof  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king. 
She-wolf  of  France,  with  unr< 

fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  i 

mate. 
From   thee   be  bom,  who  < 

country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heav*n.     What 

round  him  wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flig 

bin'd. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and 

behind. 

II.    2. 

**  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord ! 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lie 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  affo 
A  tear  to  grace  his  olisequies. 
Is  the  sal)le  warrior  fled? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  am 

dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thv  noon-tic 

were  born. 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  th 

blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  tl 

reahn 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vesse 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pie 

the  helm : 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  wh 

swav. 
That,  hushM  in  grim  repose,  ex] 

ev'ning  prey. 
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Fill  hi^h  the  sparkling  bow 
The  rich  repast  prepare. 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  s 
feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scow 

A   baleful   smile   upon    theii 

guest. 

Heard  yc  the  din  of  battle  braj 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  t] 

tined  course, 
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And  thro*  the  kindred  squadrons  mow 
their  way. 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting 
shame, 
(Vith  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder 
fed. 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's 
fame, 
Ind  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
Lbove,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 
Twin'd  with   her  blushing    foe,   we 
spread: 
lie  bristled  Boar  in  infant>gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade, 
^ow,  brothers,  bending  o'er  the  accursed 

loom, 
»tamp   wc   our  vengeance   deep,   and 
ratify  his  doom. 

III.  I. 

"  Eldward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

AVeave  we  the  woof.     The  thread  is 
spun.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 

[The  web  is  wove.   The  work  is  done.) 

>tay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to 
mourn: 

fn  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  west- 
ern skies, 

they  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

bit  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snow- 
don's  height 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts 
unroll? 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

Vo  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 

Ml  hail,  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's 
Issue,  hail ! 

III.  2. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 

iublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen 
old 

1  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

1  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

[er  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton- 
line; 

[er    lion>port,    her    awe-commanding 
face. 


Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in 

the  air. 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round 

her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin, 

hear; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy 

clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring  as  she 

sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heav'n  her  many- 

color'd  wings. 

III.  3. 

"The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  I*ain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing 
breast. 
A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear. 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  ex])ire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon 
sanguine  cloud, 
Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd 
the  orb  of  dav? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled 
ray. 
Enough  for  me;   with  joy  I  see 

The  difTrent  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care, 
To  triumph,  and  lo  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  moun- 
tain's height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to 
endless  night. 


ODE   ON   THE  SPRING. 

Lc)!  where  the  rosy-hosom'd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  tlowcrs. 
And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 
!  The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
'  Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring: 
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While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  Zephyrs  thro'  ihe  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er   the    oak's     thick     branches 
stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canupics  the  glade, 
Deside  some  \\ater's  rubhv  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  nnlor  of  the  crowd, 
How  h)vv,  huw  little  are  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Still  is  the  ti)iling  hnnd  of  Care; 

'ITie  ])anting  herds  rej)ose  : 
Yet  harU,  how  thro'  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  gh)ws  I 
The  insect-youth  i'.rc  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honictl  spring. 

And  float  amid  the  li(|uid  noon: 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 


Some  show  their  gnily-gilded  trim 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  Husy  and  the  (iay 
But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day. 

In  Fortune's  varying  colors  drest: 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  ri>ugh  Mischance 
Or  chilled  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low, 

The  sportive  kind  reply : 
Poor  moralist !  and  what  art  thoa? 

A  solitary  fly ! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets. 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  ])lumage  to  display: 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  Ls  flown; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May. 
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THE  DESERTED   VILLAGE. 

SwKKT  Aul)urn  I   loveliest  \illaj;e  of  the 

plain. 
Where  hcnltii  and    ]>lcnty  checr'd   the 

lal>orin}^  swnin. 
Where  smiling   sprinj^  its   earliest   visit 

paiil 
And  parlinj^  sunimcr's  ling'ring  blooms 

delay  M; 
Dear  lovely   howevs  <>{  innocence  and 

ease,  ' 

Seats  of  my  youth,   \\\\%i\\   every  sport 

could  ]»lease; 
How  often  have  1  loiteiM  o'er  thy  fireen, 
Where  humiilc  happiness  endear'd  each 

scene; 


1 


How  often   have   I   pans'd   on   ever; 

charm, 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  £um, 
The  nevcr-failinj;  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neigb 

b'rinjj  hill, 
l^e  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath 

the  shade. 
For  talkinjij  aj^e  and  whispering  lovers 

made  I 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  rcniitlinj^  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  villaj^e  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spread- 
ing tree, 


■'  Steit  Auliui'u,  loveliest  village  of  the  plBin." 
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Ay  a  pastime  circled  in  the 

'» 

g  contending  as  the  old  sur- 

• 

{  a  gambol  frolickM  o*cr  the 

id. 

Its  of  ait  and  feats  of  strength 

round ; 

s  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

g  spoils  the  mirthful  band  in- 

I. 

ng  pair  that  simply  sought  re- 

» 

J  out,  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

1  mistrustle!>s  of  his  smutted 

ret  laughter  titter'd  round  the 

ful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of 

jn's  glance  that  would  those 
reprove  — 

re  thy  charms,  sweet  village! 
» like  these, 

et  succession,  taught  ev'n  toil 
rase; 

nd  thy  bowers  their  cheerful^ 
nee  shed, 

-e  thy  charms  —  But  all  these 
iLS  are  tied. 

miling  village,  loveliest  of  the 

5  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms 

Irawn; 

ly  l)owcr»  the  tyrant's  hand  is 

lation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
master  grasps  the  whole  do- 

a   tillage   stints    thy    smiling 

thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the 

k'd    with    sedges,   works    its 
y  way; 

glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
>w-souTi<!ing  bittern  guards  its 

iiy  <lt"^ert   walks   the   lapwing 

Lheir  echoes  with  unvary'd  cries. 


Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin 

all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldV- 

ing  wall; 
And,    trembling,    shrinking   from    the 

spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy   children  leave  the 

land. 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay; 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may 
fade; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  a<%  a  breath 
has  made; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  tt^eir  country's 
pride. 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  l)e  sup- 
plied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs 
began. 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd 
its  man^ 

For  him  light  kbor  spread  her  whole- 
some store. 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave 
no  more : 

Ilis  best  companions,  innocence  and 
health, 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altcr'd;   trade's  unfeel- 
ing train 
Usurp    the    land,   and    dispossess  the 

swain ; 
.\long  the  lawn,  where  scatierM  hamlets 

rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp 

repose : 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied. 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  i)lcnty  bade  to 

bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little 

room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the 

])caceful  scene. 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighicn'd  all 

the  green ; 
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These,  far   departing,  seek  a    kinder 

shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no 

more. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HOME  AND 
INFANCY, 

Sweet  Auburn !   parent  of  the  blissful 

hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's 

power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd 

grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return   to 

view 
Where  once'  the  cottage  stood,  the  haw- 
thorn grew, 
Rememl)rance  wakes  with  all  her  busy 

train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past 

to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world 

of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  giv'n 

ray  share  — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to 

crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me 

down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  re- 
pose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us 

still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book- 

learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to 

draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 
And,   as   an   hare    whom   hounds   and 

horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first 

he  flew, 
I  still   had   hopes,  my  long  vexations 

past, 
Here  to  return  —  and  die  at  home  at 

last 


O   blest  retirement,   friend 

decline. 
Retreats  from  care  that  never 

mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  ir 

like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong 

tions  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  1 

fly! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  y, 

weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the 

ous  deep; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty 
To   spurn   imploring   famine   fi 

gate; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  lai 
Angels     around      befriending 

friend ; 
Sinks  tothe  gravewith  unperceivc 
While  resignation  gently  sh>pest 
And,  all  his  prospects  brighl'nin 

last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  th 

be  past! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when 

cv'ning's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murm 
There,  as  I  past  with  carelens  si 

slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softei 

below; 
The  swain,  responsive  as  the  n 

sung. 
The  s<>ber  herd  that  low'd  to  nn 

young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled 

pool, 
Tlie  playful  children  just  let  lo( 

school, 
The  watch-dog's  voice   that    br 

whis])'iing  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke 

cant  mind; 
'  These  all  in  sweet  confusion  soi 

sliadc, 
And  lillM   each    pause   the  nig 

hail  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  populati 
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^'o  cheerfill  munnurs  fluctuate  in  the 

,.    gale. 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot- way 

tread, 
^t  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
UI  but  yon  \»'idow'd,  solitary  thing, 
rhat  feebly   bends    beside  the   plashy 

spring; 
»hc,  wretched   matron,  forced  in  age, 

for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses 

spread, 
Tc  pick   her  wint'ry  faggot   from   the 

thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till 

mom; 
)be  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
fbe  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 


THE    VILLAGE  PASTOR. 

^E\R  yonder   copse,  where  once    the 

garden  smiled 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower 

grows  ^-ild; 
There,  where   a    few  torn  shrubs   the 

place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher  s  modest  mansion 

rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 

year; 
Kemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly 

race, 
Nor  e'er   had   chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to 

change  his  place ; 
L'nskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to   the  varying 

hour; 
''ar  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to 

prize, 
lore  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to 

rise, 
lis  hoa<>e  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant 

train, 
le  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  relieved 

their  pain; 
bs  long   remember'd  beggar  was  his 

guest, 
Hiose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 

breast; 


The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer 
proud, 

Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his 
claims  allow'd ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 

Sat  by  his  Are,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sor- 
row done, 

Shouldcr'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how 
fields  were  won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man 
learn' d  to  glow. 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to 
scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his 

pride. 
And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's 

side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt 

for  all; 
And,as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the 

skies; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull 

delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 

way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was 

laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns 

dismay'd, 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood.     At  his 

control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling 

soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch 

to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whispcr'd 

praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaff"ected 

grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double 

sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scofi",  remained 

to  pray. 
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Wilh  ready  /c.il,  each  huijcst  rustic  r;ui; 
Even  children  foUow'd,  with  endearing 

wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good 

man's  smile. 
PI  is  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  cx- 

prest, 
Their  welfare  pleased   him,   and   their 

cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs 

were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in 

heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 

the  storm, 
Though   round   its    breast   the    rolling 

clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


t//jS  village  schoolmaster 
and  the  village  inn. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts 

the  wav, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilTd  to 

rule. 
The    village    master    taught    his   little 

scht)ol ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  ami  every  truant  knew; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd 

to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full    well   they    laugh'd   with   counter- 
feited glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full   well    the    busy    whisper    circling 

round, 
Convey'd   the   dismal  tidings  when  he 

frown'd; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in 

fault; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he 

knew; 
Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher 

too; 


And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  couii 

gauge : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his 

skill, 
For  even  though  vanquished,  he  oovld 

argue  still ; 
While   words  of   learned  length,  and 

thund'ring  sound. 
Amazed     the    gazing    rustics    nnged 

around. 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  won- 
der grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he 

knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.    Theverr 

spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triomph'd,  b 

forgot. 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on 

high, 
W'here  once  the  sign-post  caught  the 

passing  eye, 
I^w  lies  that  house   where  nut-brown 

draughts  inspired, 
Wliere   gray-beard  mirth   and  smiling 

toil  retired, 
W^here   village    statesmen    talk'd  with 

looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  tie 

went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The   parlor   splendors   of    that  festi\^ 

place; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded 

floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind 

the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to 

pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by 

day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and 

use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game 

of  goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd 

the  dav, 
With  as])en  boughs  and  flowers  and  fen< 

nel  gay, 
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en  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for 
:  the  chimney,  glbten'd  in  a 

isitory  splendor!  could  not 
t  tott'ring  mansion  from  its 
links,  nor  shall  it  more  im- 
aportnnce  to  the  poor  roan*s 


THE  EXILES, 

?n,  ah !  where  shall  poverty 

the   pressure  of  contiguous 

common^s  fenceless  limits 

lis  flock  to  pick  the  scanty 

less  fields  the  sons  of  wealth 

the   bare-worn    common  is 

city  sjMid,  what  waits  him 

ision  that  he  must  not  share; 
thousand  baneful  arts  corn- 
luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 
h  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure 

•m  his  fellow-creatures'  woe. 
:  the  courtier  glitters  in  bro- 

pale  artist   plies   the  sickly 

the  proud  their  long-drawn 

display, 

black  gibbet  glooms  beside 

'; 

here  pleasure  holds  her  mid- 
deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous 
grandeur  crowds  the  blazing 


The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches 

glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er 

annoy ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy !  — 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts?  ah,  turn 

thine  eyes 
Where   the    poor   houseless    shiverinj^ 

female  lies. 
She   once,   perhaps,   in  village  plenty 

bless'd, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress'd ; 
Her  modest  looks   the   cottage  might 

adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath 

the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue 

fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her 

head, 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking 

from  the  shower 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless 

hour. 
When,  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country 

brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet   Auburn,  thine,  the 

loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger 

led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little 

bread ! 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary 

scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes 

between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps 

they  go, 
Whe^e  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  theii 

woe. 
Y2X  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd 

before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  down- 
ward ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget 

to  sing, 
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Those.  pv»isi.'niius  iicids  with   r;ink   kixu- 

riancc  crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death 

around; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears 

to  wake 
The   rattling   terrore    of    the   vengeful 

snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hap- 
less prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still 

than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Ming'ling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the 

skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former 

scene. 
The   cooling   brook,  the   grassy-vested 

green ; 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelicr'd  thefts  of  harmless 

love. 

Good  Heaven  I  what  sorrows  gloom*d 

that  parting  day. 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks 

away ; 
When  the   poor  exiles,  every  pleasure 

past, 
Hung   round   the   bowers,  and   fondly 

look'd  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in 

vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western 

main; 
And  shu'ldering  still  to  face  the  distant 

deop, 
Return'd  and  w  ept,  and  still  return'd  to 

weep  I 
The  good  old  sire,  the  first,  prepared  to 

To   new-found   worlds,   and   wept    for 

others'  woe  : 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wisliM  for  worlds  beyond  the 

grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The   fond   companion   of  his   helpless 

years. 
Silent   went    next,   neglectful    of    her 

charms, 


With   luiultr  plaints  the   mother  sj>cke 

her  woes, 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  plcasnrt 

rose; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with 

many  a  tear, 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly 

dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend 

relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.— 

0  luxury;     thou   cursed   by   Hcavec's 

decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these 

for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  jofi 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  1 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatooi 

grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own; 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  laige 

they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  piil 

unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  t 

ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begtm, 
And  half  the   business  of  destructioD 

done; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here 

I  stand, 

1  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down    where    yon    anchoring    reaA 

spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gak» 
Downward    they   move,  a   nielaxu»ol;f 

band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the 

strand. 
Contented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And   kind    connubial   Tendemecs,  are 

there : 
And  Piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  Loyalty  and  faithful  Love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest 

maid. 
Still   first  to    fly  where    sensual   joys 

invade ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shamc^ 
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the  hearty  or  strike  for  honest 

k  • 
•t 

inning  nymph,  neglected  and 

ied, 

e  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 

tree  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my 

and'st   me   poor   at   first,   and 

)*st  me  so : 

ide  by  which  the  nobler  arts 

1. 

se  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well. 


THE    TRAVELLER, 

,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
!  lazy  Scheie!,  or  wandering  Po ; 
rd,  where  the  rude  Carinthian 

he  houseless  stranger  shuts  the 


:  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
waste  expanding  to  the  skies : 
r  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
1,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns   to 

• 

ly  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless 

'f 

g;s  at  each  remove  a  lengthen- 

chain. 

il  blessings  crown  my  earliest 

id, 

nd  his  dwelling  guardian  saints 

nd; 

be   that  spot,  where   cheerful 

»ts  retire 

\  from  toil,  and  trim  their  eve- 

j  fire: 

liat  abode,  where  want  and  pain 

lir, 

ry  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 

e  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty 

mVl, 

11  the  ruddy  family  around 

t  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never 

nth  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
n  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 


But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to 

share. 
My  prime  oi  life  in  wandering  spent  and 

care; 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  :•  >  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with 

the  view : 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and 

skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies; 
My   fortune   leads   to   traverse   xi|alms 

alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my 

own. 

Even   now,   where   Alpine  solitudes 

ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend : 
And,  placed  on  high,  above  the  storm's 

career. 
Look   downward    where    an    hundred 

realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending 

wide. 
The  pomp    of   kings,  the    shepherd's 

humbler  pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around 
combine. 

Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride 
repine  ? 

Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  dis- 
dain 

That  good  which  makes  each  humbler 
bosom  vain? 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it 
can. 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little 
man; 

And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 

Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and 
splendor  crown'd; 

Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  pro- 
fusion round; 

Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy 
gale; 

Ye  bending  swains, that  dress  the  flowery 
vale; 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine; 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  i* 
mine! 
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As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts 

it  o'er ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures 

fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  want- 
ing still ; 
Thus    to   my  breast  alternate  passions 

rise. 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to 

man  supplies; 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To   see    the   hoard  of  human  bliss  so 

small ; 
And  oft   I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to 

find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering 

hope  at  rest, 
May   gather   bliss,  to   see   my   fellows 

bless'd. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot 
below, 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to 
know? 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 

Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his 
own ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and 
ease ; 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy 
wine, 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid 
wave. 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good 
they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we 
roam, 

.His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  com- 
pare, 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they 
share. 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom 
find 

An  ecjual  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  : 

As  dififerctit  good,  l>y  art  or  nature  given. 

To  difierent  nations  makes  their  bless- 
ings even. 


CHARACTER   OF  THE  ITALIANS. 

Far    to    the    right,   where    AppeniK 

ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends: 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountaia'i 

side, 
W'oods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride: 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  topf 

l>elween 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene 


CouUl   Nature's   bounty    satisfy  tbt 

breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blcssU 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  ne 

found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the 

ground; 

Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appeSi . 
Whose    bright    succession    decks  the* 

varied  year ; 
W'hatever  sweets  salute   the  northern 

sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to 

die; 
These  here  disporting,  ow  n  the  kindwi 

soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's 

toil; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings' 

expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  \ 

land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone 

bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appeaii 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwin* 

dies  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manncfi 

reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though subans* 

sive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous  jet 

untrue; 
And   even    in   i)enance   planning   sns 

anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed 

the  date, 
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Tkctx     commerce    proudly    flourish'd 

through  the  state; 
her  command  the  palace  leam'd  to 

rise, 
gain  the  long-fairn  column  sought  the 

skies, 
he  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e*en  Nature 

warm, 
lie  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human 

form : 
nil,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern 

gait?, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her 

sail ; 
While  nought  rcmain'd  of  all  that  riches 

gave. 
Bat  towns  unroannM,  and  lords  without 

a  slave : 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless 

skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  hut  plethoric  ill. 

Yet.  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  sup- 
plied 

^y  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former 
pride ; 

from  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long- 
fall'n  mind 

Ao  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 

Hci-e  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp 
array 'd. 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  caval- 
cade : 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares 
beguiled ; 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  : 

Each  nobler  aim  repressed  by  long  con- 
trol. 

^fow  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  be- 
hind, 

[n  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 

\s  in  those  domes,  where  Cesars  once 
bore  sway. 

Defaced  by  time,  and  tottering  in  decay, 

[here  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

rhe  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his 
shed; 

Vnd,  wondering  man  could  want  the 
larger  pile, 

ixults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a 
smile. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  SWISS. 

My  soul  turn  from  them ;  —  turn  we  to 

survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  dis- 
play. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stonny  man 

sion  tread, 
And  force   a  churlish   soil   for   scanty 

bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his 

sword  : 
No  vernal   blooms  their  torpid    rocks 

array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of 

May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's 

breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms 

invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread 

a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  dis- 
arm. 
Though   poor    the    peasant's    hut,   his 

feasts  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble 

shed; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet 

deal. 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and 

toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the 

soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short 

repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he 

goes; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  to 

the  steep; 
Or   seeks   the    den  where  snow-tracks 

mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the  struggling   savage  into 

day. 
.\t  night  returning,  every  labor  sped, 
He   sits   him  down  the   monarch  of  *». 

shed; 
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Smiles  by  ftis  cheerful  fire,  and  round 

sun'eys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the 

blaze; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her 

hoard. 
Displays    her    cleanly   piatter    on    the 

board : 
And,    haply  too,    some  pilgrim  thither 

led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  im- 
part, 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  ev'n  those  hills,  that  round  his  man- 
sion rise, 

Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  sup- 
plies : 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  con- 
forms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the 
storms ; 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds 
molest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's 
breast, 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's 
roar. 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains 
more. 


CHARACTER    OF    THE    FRENCH. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners 

reign, 
I  turn;   and  Trance  displays  her  bright 

domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social 

case, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world 

can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sporting  choir. 
With  tuneless  pii>c,  beside  the  murmur- 
ing Loire, 
WTiere  shading  elms  along  the  margin 

grew, 
And  frcshen'il  from  the  wave  the  zephyr 

flew ; 
And   haply,   though    my   harsh    touch 

falt'ring  still, 


But  mock'd  all  tune,   and  marrM 

dancers'  skill. 
Yet  would  the  village  praiie  my 

drous  power, 
And  dance  torgetful  of  thenoon-tide 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient 
Have   led   their  children   througl 

mirthful  maze; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  i 

lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  i 

score. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  i 

display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  aw 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to 

endear. 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper 
Honor,  that   praise  which    real 

gains. 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current;  paid  from  h: 

hand. 
It   shifts  in  splendid  traffic  roun 

land: 
From  courts  to  camps,  to   cotta] 

strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  p 
They  please,  arc  pleased,  they  g: 

get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to 

thev  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art   theii 

supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  i 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  \» 

sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  th< 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  ui 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  I 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawd 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which 

impart;   . 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grin 
And  trims  her  robe  of  frieze  with  c 

lace ; 
Here   beggar  pride  defrauds   her 

cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquc^  \ 

year; 


"  Viin,  very  vaia,  atj  wearj  seurch  to  find 
That  bliu  which  onl;  ccntrea  in  the  mind." 
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1  still  turns  where  shifting  fash- 
Ira  ws, 

:bs  the  solid  worth  of   self- 
Luse. 


SI  ON     OF      THE      TRAV- 
ELLER, 

not    seen,   round    Britain's 
ed  shore, 
1  sons  exchanged  for  useless 

her  triumphs  but  destruction 

ig  tapers  brightening  as  they 

• 

ence,  her  grandeur  to  main- 

I  depopulation  in  her  train, 
fields  where  scattered  hamlets 

solitary  pomp  repose? 

not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly 

ing    long-frequented    village 

J  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay 'd, 
fst  matron,  and  the  blushing 

>m  their  homes,  a  melancholy 

sc  climes  beyond  the  western 

Id  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps 

»d, 

gara    stuns   with    thun'dring 

1? 

low,  perhaps,  as   there    some 

m  strays 

tangled  forests,  and  through 

srous  ways; 

asts  with  man  divided  empire 

rown  Indian  marks  with  mur- 

s  aim; 

lile  above  the  giddy  tempest 

round  distressful  yells  arise, 
ve  esdle,  bending  with  his  woe, 
00  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  gu. 


Casts  a    long    look  where    England*! 

glories  shine. 
And  bids  his   bosom  sympathize  with 

mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to 
find 

That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the 
mind; 

Why  have  I  stray'd,  from  pleasure  and 
repose. 

To  seek  a  good  each  government  be- 
stows? 

In  every  government,  though  terrors 
reign, 

Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  re- 
strain. 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  en- 
dure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause 
or  cure ! 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 

Our  own  felicity  wc  make  or  find. 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms 
annoy. 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic 
joy.    V 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Daniien's  bed  of 
steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely 
known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all 
our  own. 


EDWIN  AND  ANGELINA. 

"Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  an* I  lost  I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  nn«l  slow  ; 
I  \VTiere  wilds,  unmeasurahly  spread, 
I  Seem  lengthening  as  I  ^o." 

i 

;  "  Forbear,  my  son,"  the  lienuit  cries, 
"To  tempt  the  danj^crous  }^loom; 
For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flics 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 
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"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  <loor  is  open  still; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whate'er  mv  cell  bestows; 

My  rushy  ccmch  and  frugal  fare, 
My  l>lessing,  and  repose. 

••  N'o  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn ; 

Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 

**  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring; 
A  scrip  with  herl>s  and  fruits  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

•*Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego, 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong; 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.'* 

Soft  as  tlie  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighboring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  storcN  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Ke«iuired  a  master's  care; 

The  wieket,  opening  with  a  latch, 
Rtrceived  tlie  harmless  pair. 

And  now.  when  l^usy  crowds  retire 
To  I. ike  their  evening  rest. 

The  heniiii  trimmM  his  little  lire, 
And  elieer'd  his  pensive  guest: 

And  spiea'l  liis  vegetable  store, 

And  iiaily  j^ressM,  and  smiled; 

And,  skiir<l  in  legendary  h^re, 

The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  sym])athetic  mirth, 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 


The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 
The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger *s  woe; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  opprest: 

"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried,  j 
"The  sorrows  of  thy  breast? 

"  From  better  habitations  spum*d. 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove? 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd, 
C>r  unregarded  love? 

*•  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  thingii 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep: 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 
The  modern  fair  one's  jest; 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 


r 


.rshame,fondyouth,thyscrrowshu$h, 
And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 
But  w  hile  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view; 

Like  c«>lors  o'er  the  morning  skies, 
.\s  bright,  as  transient  ttx>. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 
Alternate  spread  alarms; 

The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 
A  maid  in  all  her  charms! 

And,  **  Ah,  f<»rgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried; 

"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 
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let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
>Vhom  love  has  taught  to  stray; 
seeks  for  rest,  and  finds  despair 
!x>inpanion  of  her  way. 

father  lived  beside  the  Tyne, 
\  wealthy  lord  was  he; 
all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine; 
Eie  had  but  only  me. 

win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
LJnnuml>er'd  suitors  came; 
praised  mc  for  imputed  charms, 
\nd  felt,  or  feigned,  a  flame. 

:h  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
VMth  richest  proffers  strove; 
ng  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd. 
But  never  talked  of  love. 

iiumble,  simplest  habit  clad, 
Vo  wealth  nor  power  had  he; 
om  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

:  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 
rhe  de\%'s  of  heaven  refined, 
1  naught  of  purity  display. 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

\  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
W^ith  charms  inconstant  shine; 
'  charms  were  his  but,  woe  is  me, 
rheir  constancy  was  mine  ! 

still  I  tried  each  fickle  art. 
Importunate  and  vain : 


And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 
I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

*'  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fank^ 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay; 

m  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

"  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 
ni  lay  me  down  and  die ; 

Twas  so  for  itie  that  Edwin  did. 
And  so  for  him  will  I." 

"  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  "  the  hermit  cried. 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wond'ring  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide  — 
Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest ! 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Restored  to  love  and  thee  ! 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  every  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life  —  my  all  that's  mine? 

"  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 
We'll  live  and  love  so  true; 

The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 
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1731-1800. 

iViLUAM  CowpER  was  born  at  the  rectory,  Great  Berkhamstcad,  Nov.  26,  1731.  His  father, 
:tor  of  the  parish,  was  a  nephew  of  I^)rd  Chancellor  Cow-jpcr;  his  mother  was  Ann  Donne, 
family  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  the  celebrated  I>ean  of  St.  Paul's.  Cowpcr  was  educated  nt  a 
c  *chooI,  and  afierward#at  Westminster,  where  Vincent  Bourne  was  a  master,  and  Warren 
igs.  Robert  Lloyd,  Colman,  and  Churchill  were  amon^;  the  boys.  After  leaving:  Westminster 
ame  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Chapman,  one  o( 
low-clerks  being  Thurlow,  afterwards  I^)r(l  Chancellor.  During  his  three  yciirs  under  Mr. 
xMXk  he  saw  much  of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Ashley  Cowi>cr.  with  one  nf  whoM;  dnuKhters, 
ofa,  he  formed  a  deep  attachment.  Another  daughter,  Harriet,  aftcrw.nrds  Lady  Heskcth, 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  one  of  his  warmest  friends.    The  engagement  of  marriage  with 
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Theodora  was  not  sanctioned  by  her  father;  and  this  disappointment,  with  other  troubles^  aeeoit  M 
have  greatly  aflected  Cowper»  and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  fust  attack  of  insanity,  which 
took  place  in  1763.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  his  appointment  10 
two  clerkships  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  hands  of  his  uncle.  Major  Cowper.  Hts  malady  was 
intensified  by  the  injudicious  handling  he  received  from  his  cousin,  Martin  Madan,  a  strong  C^- 
vinist,  nnd  it  was  only  after  a  stay  of  fifteen  months  under  the  care  of  the  amiable  physician  aad  I 
vcrsc-writer.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  that  he  recovered.  He  did  not  resume  voifc 
in  London,  but  went  to  live  at  Huntingdon.  There  he  fell  in  with  the  Unwins,  and  there  bepu 
their  lifelong  intimacy.  After  Mr.  Unwin's  death  (1767)  Cowper  removed  with  Mrs.  Ur.win  to 
Olney,  where  they  remained  till  1786.  TIjc  peace  of  Cowper's  mc  at  Olncy  was  shaken  in  1773  by 
a  second  attack  of  melancholia,  which  lasted  (or  sixteen  months.  Before  and  after  that  time  he  ccrrc- 
sponded  freely  with  many  friends;  he  joined  with  John  Newton,  curatc-in-charge  at  Olncy,  u 
composing  the  Olney  Hymns  (published,  1779) ;  but  it  was  not  till  December,  1780,  thct  hcK^cn 
seriously  to  write  poetry,  having  deserted  the  art  since  the  days  of  his  early  love-\erses  to  "  Dclix" 
His  first  volume,  containing  TabU  Talky  Conx'ersation,  Retirement,  and  the  other  didsciic 
poems,  was  published  in  1782;  hi:>  second,  containing  The  Task^  Tirocininnt,  .ind  among  othen 
the  ballad  ot  John  Gilpin  (which  had  been  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  had  become  finnoas 
through  the  recitations  of  Henderson,  the  actor),  appeared  in  1785.  The  subJecLs  of  both  Jekn 
Gilpin  and  The  Task  were  suggested  to  Cowper  by  Lad]^  Austen,  a  fascinating  person,  who  kx 
some  years  was  on  intimate  terms  with  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  Afterwards  he  began  his  transbtioo 
of  Homer,  which  was  completed  and  published  in  1791.  The  last  yearsof  his  life,  from  1701  *) 
1800,  were  years  of  great  misery.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  paralytic  from  1791  to  her  death  in  1790;  he 
himself  was  suffering  from  hopeless  dejection,  regarding  himself,  as  he  had  done  since  his  fust 
attack,  as  an  outcast  from  God.     He  died  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  April  25,  1800.] 


RELISH  OF  FAIR  PROSPECT. 

[From  The  Task,  Book  L  The  So/a.] 

Oh  !  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I 
live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.     The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true;  hnt.  gouty  limb, 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through 

lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropped  by  nib- 
bling sheep 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs;  have  loved  the  rural 

walk 
O'er  Ijills,  through  valleys,  and  by  riv- 
ers' brink, 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  passed  my 

bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on   the   banks   of 

Thames; 
And  still  remember,  nor  without  regret, 
Of  hours  that  sorrow  since  has  much 

endeared. 
How  (»ft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  con- 
sumed, 
Still  hungering,  penniless,  and  far  from 

home, 
I  fed  on  .scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries  that  cm- 

DOSS 


The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  aos* 

tere. 
Hard  fare  !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not,  nor  the  palate  undepravcd 
By  culinary'  arts,  unsavory  deems. 
No  Sofa  then  awaited  my  return, 
Nor  Sofa  then  I  needed.     Youth  repairs 
His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
Incurring  short  fatigue;  and  though  our 

years. 
As  life  declines,  speed  rapidly  away. 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes, 
Some  youthful   grace  that  age  would 

gladly  keep, 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  color  from  the  locks 

they  spare, 
The  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps 

the  fence, 
That  play  of  Itmgs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me, 
Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet;  nor  yet  im- 
paired 
My  relish  of  fair  prospect :  scenes  that 

soothed 
Or  charmed  mc^'oung,  no  longer  young, 

I  find 
Still  soothing  and  of  power  to  charm 

me  still. 
And  witness,   dear  companion   of  my 

walks, 
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tiiiB  Uveotieth  winter  I  per- 
ceive 
ist  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such 

as  love, 
(mfinned  by  long  experience  of  thy 

worth 
jid  well-tried  virtues,  could  alone  in- 
spire, 
Vitness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled 

long, 
liou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most 

sincere, 
Vnd  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured 

up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 
tat  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 
ilofv  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
flM  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have 

borne 
fhe  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that 

it  blew, 
BVhile  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
\nd  still  unsated,  dwelt  upun  the  scene, 
rhence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just 

discerned 
the  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and 

beside 
His  laboring  team,  that   swerved  not 

from  the  track, 
Fhe  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy. 
Here  Ouse,   slow   winding  through  a 

level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled 

o'er. 
Conducts   the   eye   along   his    sinuous 

course 
Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  their 

bank,  , 

Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favorite 

elms, 
tliat  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the 

stream. 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the 

vale, 
The  sloping    land    recedes    into    the 

clouds ; 
Dispbying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
3f    hedge-row    beauties     numberless, 

square    tower, 
fall  spire,  from   which   the  sound   of 

cheerful  beUs 


Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear; 
Groves,  heaths,  and   smoking  villages 

remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily 

viewed. 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of 

years  : 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 


CRAZY  KATE.     THE   GIPSIES. 

There    often   wanders    one,   whom 

better  days 
Saw    better    clad,   in    cloak    of   satin 

trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband 

bound. 
A  serving-maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and 

died. 
Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foam- 
ing waves 
To  distant  shores,  and  she  would  sit  and 

weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers;   fancy  too, 
Delusive  most   where    warmest   wishes 

are, 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
^Vnd  dream  of  transports  slie  was  not  to 

know. 
She  heard  the   doleful   tidings   of  his 

death, 
And  never  smiled  again.     And  now  she 

roams 
The  dreary    waste;     there   spends    the 

livelong  day. 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids, 
The  livelong  night.     \  tattered  apron 

hides. 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a 

gown 
More   tattered   still;    an<l  ))oth  but    ill 

conceal 
A   bosom    heaved    with    never-ceasing 

sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  i)in  i^f  all  she  meets. 
And  hoards   them   in   her   sleeve;    but 

needful  f«)od, 
Though   pressed   with    hunger   oft,   of 

comclicr  clothes, 
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Thoagh     pindied     with     colil,     nski 
never. —Kale  ii   craied, 
1  Me  n  column  uf  slow-iising  smoke 
O'ertup  tbe  luny  wuud  that  ikirti  (be 

4  vagabond  and  useless  liibe  [here  cat 
Tbeir  miscralilc  meal.  A  kettle,  slung 
Between  two  pika  upon  a  stick  trans- 
Receives  ihe  mOTScl;  flesh  obscene  of 

Or  vermin,  or,  at  best,  of  cock  purloined 
From  his  accustomed   perch.      Hard- 

Th«  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge, 
Whicb,  kinilleti  niih   dry   leaves,  just 

The  spark  uf  life.    The  sportive  wind 

Their  iluticring  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny 


The 


lofll: 


Great  skill  have  thcv  in  pah 

To  conjure  clean  away  the   gold  they 


Conveying    worthies. 

<lross    into     its 

place*-; 

Loud  when  Iht-y  l»;g, 

aunib  only  when 

.h.y„.,l. 

Strange!  that  a  crca 

ur<:  rational,  and 

In  human  mould,  »li 

luld  brutaliie  by 

Itisnatuie,  and,  thou 

h  capable  of  arts 

lly  which  the  "..rl>l 

iiigliL   prolit   and 

himself. 

Self  banished  from  ,n 

ielv.  prefer 

Suchs-iualidslolht.. 

.."uraUlotoil! 

Vet  even  lhe>e,lhoUi;l 

feijjnin];  sickness 

oft. 

They   swathe    the    f.. 
And  ve«  their  llesh  >. 

ehe,i,l,    drag    the 

h  ^.illlicial  sores. 

Can  chati);c  ihcir  "hi 

,■  ;:!lo  a  mirthful 

■V\-hen  safe  .>eeasi..n 

..flers    and  with 

Such  health  and  gaiety  uf  heart  enjoy 


The  houseless  rovers  of  the  tylvan  wvid; 
And  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  *it 

.l.rtdE  mucli, 
Need  other  physic  none   to  heal  Uk 

effect* 
Of  loathsome  diet,  penury,  and  coU 


Englanp,  «ith  all  ihy  faults,  1  loie 

thee  still, 
My  country  I  and,  while  yet  a  no(d(  ii 

left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  mij 

be  found, 
Shall    be    constrained    to    love    thee. 

Though  thy  clime 
lie  fickle,  and  thy  year,  roost  part,  de- 

Wilh  dripjiing  rains,  or  withered  by  a 


With  all  her  vines;    nor  for  Ausonii'f 

groves 
Of   golden    fruitage,   and    her    mynle 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heightl 

Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  Ihy  f.its,  nas  never  me.int  my  task; 
But  1  can  feel  Ihv  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  jovs  and  Sorrows  with  as  true  a 
heart 


Andici 


ifeel 


Thy  follies  too.  and  « ilh  a  just  disdain 
Fro«n  al  fffcminrnes.  uhose  ver>-  looks 
Kcflccl  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and 

Should   l^nglanil    jirospcr,  when    such 

things,  as  smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all-cssenced  o'er 
With  odors,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet. 
Who  sell  ihcir  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath. 
And   love  when   they   shonld   fight,— 

when  sueh  as  these 
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Time  vds  when  it  was  praise  and  boast 

enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where   we 

might. 
That  we  were  born  her  children ;  praise 

enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man. 
Dint  Chatham*s  language  was  his  mother 

tongue, 
And    Wolfe's   great    name    compatriot 

with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honors,  and  farewell  with 

them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter !    They  have 

fallen 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory :  one  in  arms. 
And  one  in  council  —  Wolfe  upon  the 

IZkp 

Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won. 
And  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country's 

shame ! 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.    Chatham 

stiU 
Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 
Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown 
If  any  wronged  her.     Wolfe,  where'er 

he' fought, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force. 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all 

loved. 
Those  suns  are  set.    Oh,  rise  some  other 

such ! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 


A  UTOniOGRAPHICAL, 
[From  Book  III.,  Tht  Garden^ 

I  WAS  a  stricken  deer  that  left   the 

herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep 

infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I 

withdrew 
Toseek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  who   had 

Himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  urchers.  In  His  side  He 

bore. 


And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel 

scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed   and 

bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And   silent   woods  I  wander,  far  from 

those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene  \ 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing 

more. 
Here  much  I  riuninatc,  as  much  I  may. 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners 

now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooeil 
And  never  won.      Dream  after  dream 

ensues, 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still 

succeed, 
And  still  arc  disappointed.     Rings  the 

world 
W^ith  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  man- 
kind. 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half. 
And  find  the  total  (^f  their  hopes  and  fears 
Droams,  empty  dreams. 


THE   POST,       THE   FIRESIDE  IN 
M'lXTER. 

[From  Book  IV.,  The  Winitr  Evening:] 

Hark  I  'tis  the  twanging  horn  I    O'er 

yonder  bridge, 
That   with   its   weari:>ome   but    needful 

length 
Bestrides  the  nn  intry  fl(jod,  in  which  the 

moon 
Sees    her    unwrinklcd    face     reflected 

bright, 
lie  come>,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With    spattered    ]K)ots,  strapjxHi   waist, 

and  frozen  l<^cks, 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his 

back. 
True   to  his   charge,  the    close-packed 

load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he   brings,  his   one 

concern 
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Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn, 
And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag 

—  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted 

wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful:    messenger  of 

grief 
Perhaps  to   thousands,  and  of  joy  to 

some. 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer's 

cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent 

swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them 

all. 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shakir.g  music,  who  can 

say 
What  are  its  tidings?  have  our  troops 

awaked  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic 

wave  ? 
Is  India  free?   and  does  she  wear  her 

plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile   of 

peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still?    The  grand 

(lel)ale. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh  —  I  long  to  know 

ihem  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers 

free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once 

again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters 

fast, 
Let  fall   the   curtains,  wheel   the   sofa 

round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing 

urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the 

cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on 

each, 


So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 


O  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scattered  air  with  sleet  like  ashes 

filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy 

cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with 

other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt 

in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy 

throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery 

way; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seemest, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.    Thou  boldest 

the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  morn 

and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  case, 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one 

group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its 

cares. 
I  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happi- 
ness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of    undisturbed    retirement,    and   the 

hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 
No   rattling   wheels  stop   short  before 

these  gates; 
No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an   alarm,  assaults  these 

doors 
Till  the  street  rings;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless 

of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle   fan   themselves,  and 

(juake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The   pattern   grows,  the  weU-depicted 

flower, 
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Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom;    buds,  and  leaves, 

and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 
Follow  the  nimble  Hnger  of  the  fair; 
A  wreath  that  cannot   fade,  of  flowers 

that  blow 
Alth  most  success  when  all    besides 

decay. 
Fhe  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the 

rest; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of 

sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord 

shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet 

distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant 

still; 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  pro- 
ceeds. 


SNCW, 


I  SAW  the  woods  and  Belds  at  close  of 
day 
A  variegated  show;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  faded;    and  the  lands,  where 

lately  waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Iptumed  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share : 
I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
^^Ith  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feedmg,   and  selecting 

each 
His  favorite  herb;  while  all  the  leafless 

groves 
That  skizt  the  norizon,  wore  a  sable  hue, 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of 

eve. 
ro-morrow  brings  a   change,  a    total 

change ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  per- 
formed 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy 
flakes 


Descending,    and,   with    never-ceasing 

lapse. 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle,  and  the 

green 
And  tender  blade  that  feared  the  chill- 
ing blast 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 
In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where 

none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side, 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves, 

that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moder- 
ate ills. 
And  sympathize  with  others,  suffering 

more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that 

stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking 

team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels;  and  in  its  slug- 
gish pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The   toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril 

wide, 
While    every    breath,     by    respiration 

strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.     He,  formed 

to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous 

night. 
With    half-shut    eyes     and     puckeretl 

cheeks,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods 

on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when 

with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  oft,   and   never  heard   in 

vain. 
O  happy  !  and  in  my  account,  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement    is    endued,   thrice   happy 

thou. 
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Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  in- 
deed 

The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unim- 
paired. 

The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 

Thy  vigorous  pulse;  and  the  unhealth- 
ful  east. 

That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches 
every  bone 

Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 

Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  house- 
hold care; 

The  wagon  is  thy  wife;  and  the  poor 
beasts 

That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and 
fro, 

Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on 
thy  care. 

Ah,  treat  them  kindly!  rude  as  thou 
appearest. 

Yet  show  tha^  thou  hast  mercy,  which 
the  great, 

With  needless  hurr>'  whirled  from  place 
to  place, 

Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  al- 
ways show. 


EARLY   LOVE     OF    THE    COUN- 
TRY AND   OF  POETRY. 

Bi'T  slijijhted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  re- 
gret, 
Infected   with    the    manners   and    the 

nuxles 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me 

still. 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or   formed  a 

plan, 
That  llaitcred  me  with  hopes  of  earthly 

bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  bcene.     There  early 

stravecl 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being 

free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural,  rural  too 
The    firstborn    efforts   of    my    youthful 

muse, 
Sportive,  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells      | 


Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  thv 

powers. 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  Ijie 

was  tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.     Heroes  and  their 

feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembUng,  as  he  sang, 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favorite 

beech. 
Then     Milton    had    indeed   a    poet's 

charms : 
New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  surpassed 
The  struggling    efforts  of   my  boyidi 

tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence;   I  danced  Ibr 

joy. 
I  marvelled  much  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had 

then  first 
Engaged  my  wonder,  and  admiring  tdD, 
And  still  admiring,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost  because  not  sooner 

found. 
Thee  too,  enamored  of  the  life  I  loved. 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last 
With  transports  such  as  favored  lo^'cn 

feel, 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wished  that  I  bad 

known, 
Ingenious  Cowley !  and  though  nowrfr 

claimed 
By  modern  lights  from   an  erroneoai 

taste, 
I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  vit 
Entangled     in    the    cobwebs    of   the 

schools; 
I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired, 
Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertaey'i 

silent  bowers. 
Not    unemployed,    and     finding    lich 

amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and 


MEDITATION  IN   WINTER. 
[From  Book  VI.     Tkt  WinUr  Wmlk^t 

Thk  night  was  winter  in  his  rougbeil 
mood, 
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ling  sharp  and  clear.     But  now 

K)n, 

t  southern   side   of  the  slant 

;re   the  woods   fence   off  the 

lern  blast, 

>n  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 

the   warmth   of  May.     The 

is  blue 
a  cloud,  and  white  without  a 
c 
ing  splendor  of  the  scene  be- 

;  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale, 
iigh  the  trees  I  view  the  em- 
ed  tower 
all  the  music.     I   again  per- 

hing  influence  of  the   wafted 

IS, 

e  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
,  still  verdant,  imder  oaks  and 

itspread  branches  overarch  the 

though  moveable  through  all 
ngth 
nd  sways  it,  has  yet  well  suf- 

cepting  in  their  silent  fall 
lent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for 

is  here,  or  none  that  hinders 
ght. 

east  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
ider  notes,  and  more  than  half 
ressed : 
vith  his   solitude,  and   flitting 

ay  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests 

lakes 

ny  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of 

le  in  the  withered  leaves  be- 

accompanied  with  sounds  so 

lore  than  silence.     Meditation 

ik   down   hours   to    moments. 
;  the  heart 
a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 


And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his 

books. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being 

one, 
Have  ofttimesno  connexion.  Knowledge 

dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other 

men. 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom 

builds. 
Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to 

its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  en- 
rich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned 

so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no 

more. 
Books  are    not   seldom   talismans   and 

spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds    an    unthinking    multitude    en- 
thralled. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender       judgment       hoodwinked 

Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and 

wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to 

bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 
And  swallowing  therefore,  without  pause 

or  choice. 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 
But   trees,    and   rivulets    whose    rapid 

course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,haunts  of  deer. 
And  sheepwalks  populous  with  bleating 

lambs, 
And  'anes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her 

time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the 

hawthorn  root. 
Deceive   no   student.      \Visdom   there, 

and  Truth, 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  thcnv* 

selves. 
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The  sun  proceeds.  I   wander; 


either 


Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sutlry,  checking  me, 
Nor  slraiiger  inlerme. Idling  wilh  my  joy. 
Even   in   the   spring  and  playlime   of 

»,«  yrar, 
1  hat  calls  the  unwonted  villager  abroad 
Wilh  nil  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
To  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead. 
And  prink  tlieir  hair  with  daisies,  or  to 

A  cheap  hut  wholesome  salad  from  Ihe 

These  shades  are  oil  my   own.     The 

Grown  so   familiar   with   her   frequent 

guest, 
Scarce  shuns  me;    and  the  stockdove 

Sits  cooing  in   the   pine-tree,  nor  sus- 

Hislong  love-iHtty  for  my  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely 


He  has  outslept  the   winter,  ventures 

forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm 

The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  ajid  full  of 


play 


1  hird. 


-Ascends  the  nci(;!il)i>ring  beech;    thi 

whisks  hi-.  Urush, 
And  perki  liis   ears,  and  stamps  and 

scMs  alou'l. 
With  all  the  pitrltiiiess  of  feigned  alarm, 
Anil  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 


Nnr  swifter  ETcyhiiund  follow. 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  niorning  dew. 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo; 


Old  Tlney,  lurlieM  of  hii  kind. 
Who,  nursed  wilh  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  boundj  confined. 
Wax  slill  a  wild  Jack  haie. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  be  toot 


And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  hread. 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead. 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

On  pippins'  russet  peel. 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed. 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  weU. 

A  Turkey  carpet  wax  hie  lawn. 
Whereon  he  loved  lo  bound. 

To  skip  and  gambol  tike  a  fawn. 
And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hooti. 
For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 

But  most  before  approaching  shoner 
Or  w  hen  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight    years    and    five     roand-lolE 

He  thus  saw  steal  away. 

Dozing  out  all  his  idle  hoods. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humor's  sake, 
Kor  he  would  of)  beguile 

My   heart    of    thoughts   that  made 
ache. 
And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  this  walnut  shade 
He  linds  his  long  last  home, 

And  wniu,  in  snug  concealment  laiil 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  agid,  feels  the  shocki 
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fE    DEATH    OF   MRS, 
XfORTON'S   BULLFINCH, 

s,  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
o'er  hapless  favorites  shed, 
!  Maria's  grief ! 
tc,  even  in  his  cage 
I  not  hunger's  cruel  rage?) 
ed  by.  a  thief. 

enus  strays  his  vines  among 

IS  laid  from  which  he  sprung ; 

ugh  by  nature  mute, 

th  a  whistle  blessed, 

It,  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

olet  or  flute. 

s  of  his  ebon  poll 

Iter  than  the  sleekest  mole, 

)m  of  the  hue 

b  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 

ng  winds  shall  soon  arise 

p  away  the  dew. 

ow,  in  all  the  house, 
ike  of  bird  and  mouse, 
lad  leave  to  dwell; 
s  cage  supported  stood 
)f  smoothest-shaven  wood, 
ailt  and  latticed  well. 

ed,  —  but  the  grate,  alas ! 
with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 
y's  plumage  sake, 
I  with  wands  from  Ouse*s  side, 
h,  when   neatly  peeled   and 

ins  their  baskets  make. 

d  the  pole ;  all  seemed  secure ; 
by  instinct  sharp  and  sure, 
nee  to  provide, 
rth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
ed,  long  tailed,  with  whiskered 

Iger-colored  hide. 

ng  at  the  study  door, 
irea  *gan  explore; 
lething  in  the  wind 
d,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
1  all  the  hooks  he  found, 
icfly  for  the  mind. 


Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  impressed, 
A  dream  disturbed  poor  Bully's  rest; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage, 
And  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent. 
Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went,  — 

Ah,  Muse !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued; 
His  teeth   were  strong,  the   cage  was 
wood.  — 

He  left  poor  Bully's  beak. 

Oh,  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey ! 
That  beak,  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone, 
Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote. 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat. 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps,  —  the  Muses  mourn ;  — 
So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn. 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell. 
His  head  alone  remained  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 


ON  THE   LOSS   OF    THE 
GEORGE. 

[Written  when  the  news  arrived.] 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
WTiose  courage  well  was  tried. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

lirave  Kempenfelt  is  gone; 
His  last  sea-Hght  is  fought; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 
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It  was  not  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tears  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again 
Full  charged  with  England*?  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  mam. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories  are  o'er; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


THE    ACQUIESCENCE   OF  PURE 
LOVE. 

[From  the  French  of  Madame  Guyon.] 

Love  I  if  Thy  destined  sacrifice  am  I, 
Cx)mc,  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare 
Thy  fires; 
Plunged  m  the  depths  of  mercy,  let  me 
die 
The  death  which  every  soul  that  lives 
desires  I 

I  watch  my  hours,  and  see  them  fleet 
away ; 
The  time  is  long  that  I  have  languished 
here; 
Yet  all  my  thoughts  Thy  ])urposes  obey, 
With  no  reluctance,  cheerful  and  sin- 
cere. 

To  me  'tis  equal,  whether  Love  ordain 
My  life  or  death,  appoint  me  pain  or 
ease : 

My  soul  perceives  no  real  ill  in  pain; 
In  ease  or  health  no  real  good  she  sees. 


One  Good  she  covets,  and  that 
alone; 
To  choose  Thy  will,  from  selfis 
free; 
And  to  prefer  a  cottage  to  a  throi 
And  grief  to  comfort,  if  it  ] 
Thee. 

That  we  should  bear  the  cross  i 
command, 
Die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  s 
more; 
Suffer,   unmoved,  beneath    the 
hand. 
As  pleased  when  shipwrecked  af 
safe  on  shore. 


ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  MY  M 
ERS  PICTURE, 

Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language ! 

has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heai 

last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own 

smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  s 

me; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distin 

say. 
Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  tli 


fi 


away 


I  " 


The  meek  intelligence  of  those  de 
(Blessed  be  the  art  that  can  imi 

izc. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  t}Tanni 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  « 

same. 
I'aithful  remembrancer  of  one  s 

0  welcome  guest,   though    une> 
here ! 

Who  bidst  me  honor  with  an  artle< 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  lor 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 
But  filadly,  as  the  precept  were  he 
And,  while  that  face  renews  n 

grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  foi'm; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverit 
A  momentary  dream  that  ihou  ai 
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when  I  learnt  that  thou 

conscious  of  the  tears  I 

spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing 

then  life's  journey  just 

gavest   me,  though    un- 
>: 
ir,  if  souls  can  weep  in 

•nal  smile  !    It  answers  — 

1  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
e  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
rom  my  nursery  window, 

gh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
? —  It  was.  —  Where  thou 

irewells  are  a  sound  un- 

et  thee  on  that  peaceful 

ord  shall  pass  my  lips  no 

grieved  themselves  at  my 

omise  of  thy  quick  return. 
I  wished  I  long  believed, 
ited  still,  was  still  deceived. 
I  every  day  beguiled, 
rrozi)  even  from  a  child. 
sad  to-morrow  came  and 

ck  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
st  submission  to  my  lot ; 
less  deplored  thee,  ne'er 

e  we  dwelt  our  name  is 

more, 

line  have  trod  my  nursery 

I  gardener  Robin,  day  by 

hool  along  the  public  way, 
b  my  bauble  coach,  and 

lantle   warm,   and   velvet 

me  a  history  little  known, 


That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house 

our  own. 
Short«lived  possession!  but  the  record 

fair 
That  memory  keeps,  of  all  thy  kindness 

there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  stonn  that   has 

effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less   deeply 

traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  mtghtst  know  me  safe  and 

warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheek  be- 
stowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone 

and  glowed; 
AU  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than 

all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  iove,  that  knew  no 

fall. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and 

brakes 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such    honors   to  thee  as  my  numbers 

may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in   heaven,  though    little 

noticed  here. 
Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  re- 
store the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued 

flowers. 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast   happier   than   myself 

the  while, 
Wouldst   softly  sp>eak,  and   stroke   my 

head  and  smile). 
Could   those   few  pleasant   days   again 

appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would   I 

\vish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart  ■ —  the  dear 

delight 
Seems    so    to    be    desired,   perhaps    I 

might.  — 
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But  no  —  what  here  we  call  our  life  is 

such 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  1  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unlxiund  spirit  into  bonds  again. 
Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's 

Coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean 

crossed  J 
Shoots  inii>  ]>ort  at  some  well-havened 

isle, 
Where    spices    breathe,   and    brighter 

sc-asuns  smile, 
There  sits  ([uiescent  on  the  floods  that 

show 
Her    lx:auteous    form    reflected    clear 

belnw. 
While   airs   impregnated   with   incense 

play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers 

gay : 
So   thou,  with   sails    how   swift!    hast 

reached  the  >hore, 
"  Where  tempc>ts  never  beat  nor  billows 

roar." 
And  thv  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous 

tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy 

side. 
iJut  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  dis- 
tressed — 
Me  howling,'  blasts  drive  devious,  tem- 
pest t")>t. 
Sails  ripprd,  scams  opening  wide,  and 

compass  lost, 
.Vn<l  day  by  day  some  current's  thwart- 
ing force 
Sets  uic  more  distant  from  a  prosperous 

Course. 
Vet.  oh.  tlio  lhouj,dit  that  thou  art  safe, 

and  l:..'! 
That  thou;;) It  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to 

me. 
My  boast  i>  not.  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
I-'rom  loins  enthr-Mied  and  rulers  of  the 

earth; 
lU;t   hij^her  far  my  proud  pretensions 

rise  — 
The  son  o{  parents  passed  into  the  skies  ! 
And  now,  farewell  —  Time  unrevoked 

has  run 


His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  i! 

done. 
Vy  contemplation's  help,  not  songbt  in 

vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er 

again; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  wtft 

mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine: 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are 

free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time   has   but   half  succeeded   in  his 

theft  — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe 

me  left 


THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  poplars  are  felled;   farewell  to  the 

shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool 

colonnade; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in 

the  leaves. 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  n^ 

ceives. 

'JVelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  fint 

took  a  view 
Of  my  favorite  field,  and  the  bank  where 

they  grew; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are 

laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent 

me  a  shade ! 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  re* 

treat. 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen 

from  the  heat. 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed 

me  before 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no 

more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away. 
And  I  nmst  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  ai  ther, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone 

at  my  head, 
Ere  an4.>ther  such  grove  shall  aiJK  in  ib 

stead. 
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light  to  engage  me,  if  anything 

i>  • 

e  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of 

in; 

I  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoy- 

tnls,  I  see, 

.being less  durable  even  than  he.* 


TO  MARY, 

^ntieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 
irst  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
uld  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary! 

irits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
lee  daily  weaker  grow; 
ay  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

edles,  once  a  shining  store, 
sake  restless  heretofore, 
ist  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary ! 

mgh  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
ne  kind  oBice  for  me  still, 
;ht  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary ! 

11  thou  playedst  the  housewife's 
rt, 

I  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
round  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary ! 

listinct  expressions  seem 
nguage  uttered  in  a  dream; 
they  charm,  whatever  the  theme. 

My  Mary ! 

ver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
1  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
olden  beams  of  orient  light. 

My  Mary ! 

te  to  Ed.  ^  1803.    Mr.  Cowpcr  after- 
tered  the  ust  ftanza  in  the  following 

lange  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  em- 

on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys; 

ed  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  wc  see, 

till  ftboner  date,  and  die  sooner  than  wc." 


For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Mary ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign; 

Yet,  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Maiy  \ 

Such  feebleness  of  limits  thou  provest. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lovcst, 

My  Mary 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary  I 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  1  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary! 


THE   CASTAWAY. 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 
The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 

WTien  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 
Washed  headlong  from  on  board. 

Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft. 

His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went. 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain. 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine. 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay ; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away ; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife. 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 
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He  shouted :  nor  his  friends  had  failed 
To  check  the  vessel's  course. 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevailed. 
That,  pitiless  perforce, 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind, 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succor  yet  they  could  afford; 

And  sach  as  storms  allow. 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delayed  not  to  bestow. 
But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore. 
Whatever  they  gave,  should  visit  move. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 
Alone  could  rescue  them; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  sclf-uphetd; 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 

His  destiny  repelled; 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried  "  Adieu!  " 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past. 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  liis  voice  in  every  blast. 

Could  catch  tlie  sound  no  more: 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stitling  wave,  and  then  he  samk. 

No  poet  wept  him;   but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear : 
And  tears  by  bards  t)r  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  thcrefure  ])urj)ose  not,  or  dream. 

Descant inj^  on  his  fate, 
To  f,M\e  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date: 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone. 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


THE  DOVES, 

Reas'ning  at  every  step  he  treads, 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way. 

While   meaner  things,  whom   insdul 
leads. 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

One  silent  eve  I  wander'd  late, 
And  heard  the  voice  of  love; 

The  turtle  thus  address'd  her  mate, 
And  sooth'd  the  list'ning  dove: 

Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  troth 

No  time  shall  disengage. 
Those  blessings  of  our  early  youth 

Shall  cheer  our  latest  age. 

While  innocence  without  disguise, 

And  constancy  sincere. 
Shall  hll  the  circles  of  those  eyes, 

And  mine  can  read  them  there; 

Those  ills  that  wait  on  all  below. 
Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  mc. 

Or  gently  felt  and  only  so. 
As  being  shared  with  thee. 

When  lightnings  flash  among  the  treeS; 

Or  kites  are  hov'ring  near, 
I  fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seize, 

And  know  no  other  fear. 

'Tis  then  I  feel  myself  a  wife. 
And  press  thy  wedded  side. 

Resolved  an  union  form'd  for  life. 
Death  never  shall  divide. 

But  oh  !  if  fickle  and  unchaste 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought) 

Thou  couldst  become  unkind  at  las^ 
And  scorn  thy  present  lot. 

No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  highf 

Or  kites  w  ith  cruel  beak. 
Denied  th'  endearments  of  thine  eye 

This  widowVl  heart  would  break. 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequestered  bSrou 

Soft  ns  the  ]>as5ing  wind. 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 
i       A  lesson  for  mankind. 
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BOADICEA. 

the  British  warrior  queen, 
ling  from  the  Roman  ro(b, 
with  an  indignant  mien, 
sel  of  her  country's  gods, 

meath  the  spreading  oak 
le  Druid,  hoary  chief ; 
turning  word  he  spoke 
of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

;s5 !  if  our  aged  eyes 

3  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

.ause  resentment  ties 

le  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

shall  perish  —  write  that  word 
e  blood  that  she  has  spilt; 
hopeless  and  abhorrM, 
•  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

,  for  empire  far  renown'd, 
pies  on  a  thousand  states; 
tt  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground  — ' 
. !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

Romans  shall  arise, 
llcss  of  a  soldier's  name; 
,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
iiony  the  path  to  fame. 

the  progeny  that  springs 
I  the  forests  of  our  land, 
with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
a  wider  world  command. 

•ns  Ocsar  never  knew 
(jostcrity  shall  sway; 
his  eagles  never  flew, 
:  invincible  as  they.* 


"  Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  dne; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd. 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you." 


M 


le  bard's  prophetic  words, 
II ant  with  celestial  fire, 
5  as  he  swept  the  chords 
i-:  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

th  all  a  monarch's  i)ridc, 
them  in  her  bosom  glow; 
to  battle,  fought,  and  died, 
g  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 


ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach; 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech  — 

I  stsrt  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  foiTO  with  indifl'crence  see; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  men, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
O  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheerkl  by  the  sallies  of  youtk 

Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  \ 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard— » 
Never  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  meryour  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  rei»rt 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thouj^ht  after  me? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  1  am  never  to  see. 
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How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But,  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 


But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nt 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  Ia 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place ; 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thoug! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot 
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[Jambs  Bbattib  was  born  at  Laurencekirk  in  1735,  and  died  at  Aberdeen  in  1801.  1: 
Ushed  his  first  volume  of  poems  in  1761,  The  Judgmtnt  of  Paris  in  176^,  xadSomr  Linti 
Proposed  Monument  to  Ckurchilivci  1766.    The  first  part  of  The  Minstrel  appei 


the  second  in  1774.] 

ED  WIN. 
[From  The  Minstrel. \ 

There  liv'd  in  gothic  days,  as  legends 
tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  de- 
gree; 
Whose   sires,  perchance,  in   Fairyland 
might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady. 
But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  coun- 
trie: 
A  nation  fam'd  for  song,  and  beauty's 
charms; 
Zealous,  yet  modest;   innocent,  though 
free ; 
Patient  of  toil;  serene  amidst  alarms; 
Inflexiljle  in  faith;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention 
made, 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little 
flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never 
sway'd; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his 
stock ; 
His  drink    the   living   water  from   the 
rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board, 
and  lent 
Their  kindly   fleece    to   baffle    winter's 
shock; 


appeared  i 

And  he,  though   oft  with  dua 

sweat  besprent. 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  w 

ings,  wheresoc'er  they  went 

From  labor  health,  from  health  cc 
ment  springs, 
Contentment  opes  the  source  ol 

joy; 

He  envied  not,  he  never  thoug 
kings; 
Nor   from   those  appetites   su 
annoy, 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indu 
cloy: 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble 
beguil'd; 
He   mourn'd   no   recreant    frien 
mistress  coy. 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless 

sniil'd, 
And  her  alone  he  lovM,  and  lo' 
from  a  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedde 
with  strife; 
Each   season,    look*d  delightful, 
past. 
To  the  fond  husband,  and  the  I 
wife ; 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shephc 
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They  never  roam'd;  secure  beneath 

the  storm 
rhich  in  ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife. 
Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd 

by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious 
to  deform. 

lie  wight,  whose  tales  these  artless 
lines  unfold. 
Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble 
pair: 
lis  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold : 

No  prodigy  appeared  in  earth  or  air, 
for  aught  that  might  a  strange  event 
declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Ed- 
win's birth ; 
lie  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's 

care; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and 

wit,  and  worth ; 
And  one  long  summer-day  of  indo- 
lence and  mirth. 

ind  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy; 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  lix  his 

infant  eye : 
dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor 

toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  min- 
strelsy, 
ilent,  w^hen  glad;  affectionate,  though 

shy; 
And  now  his  look  Was  most  demurely 

sad, 
.nd  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none 

knew  M'hy; 
The  neighbors  star'd  and  sigh'd,  yet 

bless'd  the  lad; 
Some  deemM  him  wondrous  wise,  and 
some  believ'd  him  mad. 

nt  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  dis- 
play? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever 
fled; 

or  carM  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous 

frav 
Of  squabbling  imps,  but  to  the  forest 
sped, 

r  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's 
head; 


Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd 

stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps 

led. 
There  would   he   wander  wild,    till 

Phoebus'  beam. 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released 

the  weary  team. 

Th'   exploit   of  strength,   dexterity,  or 
speed. 
To   him    nor  vanity   nor  joy   could 
bring: 
His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estrang'd, 
would  bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 
By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling; 
These  he  detested,  those  he  scom'd 
to  wield ; 
He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the 
king, 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  tield : 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody 
joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  won- 
der, roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with 
pine; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling 
groves, 
rrom  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  tor- 
rents shine : 
While   waters,   woods,   and   winds,   in 
concert  join. 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus   to  the 
skies. 
\Vould  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft 

supplies  ? 
Ah !     no :    he    better    knows    great 
Nature's  charms  to  prize. 

And    oft    he    trac'd    the    uplands,    to 
survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanc'd  the  kind- 
ling dawn. 

The    crimson    cloud,   blue   main,   and 
mountain  gray. 
And    lake,    dim    gleaming    on    tlie 
smoky  lawn; 

Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  with- 
drawn. 
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Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a 

while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding 

fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil.  — 
]3ut  lu !  the  sun  appears  1  and  heaven, 

earth,  ocean,  smile. 

Ant'   oft   the  craggy  cliff  he  lov*d  to 
climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was 
lost: 
What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand 
sublime, 
Like  shipwreck*d  mariner  on  desert 
coast, 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapor 
tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon 
round. 
Now  scuop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains 
now  emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song 

rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,along  the 
hoar  profound  I 

In  truth  he  was  a  str;  njjc  nnd  wayward 
wight, 
Fond  of  each  genii     and  each  dread- 
ful scene : 
In    darkness,  ami   in    >torm,  he  found 
delight; 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave 
scronc 
The  southern  sun  diffus'd  his  dazzling 
shenc, 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amus'd  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sij^h  would  sometimes   inter- 
vene, 
Antl  <lown  hi.-*  check  a  tear  of  pity 

roll, 
A  sigli,  a  tear  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not 
to  control. 


EDWLWs  Af/':/)/'/:rr/oxs  in 

**0  YK  wild  groves,  O  where    is    now 
vour  bloom  I  '" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  lender 
thought; 


"  Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  an 
balmy  gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  h 
draught! 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  i 
brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  m: 
now  forsake? 
Ah!   why  has  fickle  chance   thi 
wrought  ? 
For  now  the  stoiin  howls  m( 

through  the  brake. 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  i 
shapeless  flake. 

"  Where  now  the  rill,  roelodiou 
and  cool. 
And  meads,  with  life,  and  mir 
l^eauly  crown 'd ! 
Ah !  see,  th'  unsightly  slime,  an 
gish  pool. 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  imbi 
Fled   each    fair   form,  and  mut 
mehing  sound. 
The  raveu  croaks  ic»i.orn  on 
spray : 
And,  hark !    the   river,  bursting 
mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders;    ac 

wasteful  sway. 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  tJ 
ter'd  rocks  away. 

"  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on 
So    flourishes     and     fades    i 
man ! 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn 
forth. 
And  fostering  gales  a  while  t^ 
ling  fan : 
O  smile,  ye  heavens,  serene; 
dews  wan. 
Ye   blighting   whirlwinds,  sp 
balmy  prime, 
Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  s] 
liorne  on  the  swift,  though  silei 

of  Time, 
Old  age  conies  on  apace  to  ra 
the  clime. 


u 


And  be  it  so.    Let  those  depK 
doom. 


7 AMES  BEA  TTIE. 
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Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark 
sojourn : 
Dut  lofty  souls,  who  look  heyond  the 
tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how 
they  mourn. 
:jh:ill  Spring  to   these   sad  scenes  no 
more  return? 
*  Is   yonder  wave    the    sun's    eternal 
bed?  — 
^''i>iii':\.  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre 
burn. 
And  spring  shall  S33n  her  vital  in- 
fluence shed. 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn 
the  mead. 

"*  Shall  I  be  left  abandoned  in  the  dust, 
When  Fale,  relenting,  lets  the  flower 
revive. 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Did   him,  though   dooniM  to  perish, 
hope  to  live? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With    disappointment,    penury,   and 
pnin?  — 
No :     Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall 
yet  arrive 
Andman*smajesticbeautybloomagain, 
Bright  through  th'  eternal  year  of 
Love's  triumphant  reign." 

This  truth  sublime  his  simple  sire  had 
taught, 
In  sooth,  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd 
knew. 
No  subtle  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought, 
Nor  ever  \\ish'd  his  Edwin   to   pur- 
sue: — 

•  Let  mnn's  own  sphere "   (quoth  he) 

"confine  his  view; 

lie  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  dc- 
light." 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  wam'd  him  to 
eschew 

falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  main- 
tain the  right, 

By    pleasure    unseduc'd,    unaw'd    by 
lawless  might. 

*  And  from  the  prayer  of  Want,  and 

plaint  of  Woe, 


O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear; 
Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 
Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven 
refuse  to  hear ! 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be 
done. 
Forgive  thy  foes;  and  love  thy  parents 
dear, 
And  friends,  and   native   land;    nor 

those  alone; 
All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou 
to  make  thine  own.*' 


MORNING. 

Birr  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell? 
The  wild-brook  babbling  down   the 
mountain  side; 
The  lowing  herd;    the  sheepfcld's  sim- 
ple bell; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  de- 
scried 
In  the  lone  valley;  echoing  far  and 
wide 
The  clamorous   horn    along    the  cliffs 
above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide; 
The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  uni- 
versal grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark; 

CrownM  with  her  pail  the   tripping 

milkmaid  sings; 

The  whistling  ]>loughuian  stalks  afield; 

and,  hark  ! 

Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous 

wagon  rings; 
Thro'  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonish'd 
springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy 
hour; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirr- 
ing wings; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  scquester'd 

bower, 
And  shrill  lark   carok  clear    from  hci 
aerial  tower. 
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THOMAS   CIIATjEKTOX. 


ton  y.v  .5'  FA.\UEs  at  ei  esisg. 

2.1 4r 
I>A'i*':  "Bi!:h  I'-ui  l^iment  the  kncly 

^'oong  K/i*:n,  iiigr-ted  Sy  !hc  crer.ing 

Ijr.gtrir.g    irj'i    jistcnirg     wander'd 

'Hiere  woui'i  i.t  dream  of  graves,  and 

>nd  ;{r.vf»i>,  that  to  the  chamel-dungeon 
throrig, 
Ar.d  fi:a^  a  length  of  clanking  chain, 
•  and  wail, 
Till  silcnc-d  by  the  oul's  territic  song, 
<):  Llabl  that  shrieks  hy  tit.-*  the  ^hud- 
dt-ring  aisici  .'.i-^nj;. 

Ck  uhcn  the  setting  moon,  in  crimson 
died, 
Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy 
deep, 
'IV*  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man 
he  hied, 
Where  Fnys  of  yore  their  revels  wont 

to  keep; 
And  there  let  Fancy  roam  at  large,  till 
sleep 
A  vision  brought  t<j  his  entranced  sight. 
And  first,  a   v  iMly-murmuring  wind 
'gan  cfecfi 
Shrill  ti^  his  ringing  car;    then    tapers 
bright. 


Whh  instustaDeoas  gleun,  iUnmeil  tk 
vaul:  of  NighL 

.\n:^n  in  vicTr  r.  portal's  blcxon^d  arcb 
.\ros£;   the  trumpet   bids  the  Tahcs 

And  forth  a  h«.>st  cT  liiilc  warriois  Txadk, 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  tarp 

of  gu.d,  ' 

Their  l.-vk  was  gentle,  their  denKawE 
bold. 
And  green  their  hc*ms,  and  green  tbdi 
sUk  at*ire. 
And  hereandihere.rightvcnerahlyold, 
The  long-pjbed  minstrels  w  ake  the  ^'orb* 

ling  w  ire. 
And  son-.e  with  mellow  breath  the  mar- 
tial pipe  inspire. 

With  merriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels 
clear, 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  boweis 
advance : 
llie  little  warriors  dofT  the  targe  and 
spear. 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  proT(^e 

the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel 
askance 
To  right,to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maie; 
Now  bounil  aloft  with  vigorous  springi 
then  glance 
Rapid  along;  with  many-color*d  rays 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing 
forests  blaze. 
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THOMAS     CHATTERTON. 

1752-1770. 

fHoKM  .It  T>ristr)I,  i7j;?.  S<^n  of  a  siixton  and  parish  schonlmnster.  and  died  by  suk.kjc  amm 
lie  h.nl  I  •iinpl'-tnl  \\\-^  f-i^htcciith  year,  Iyi>ndon,  1770.  In  this  brief  intervAl  he  gave  proof  of 
)j<«wcr*>  tin  .iin<:i  '^-'l  in  one  >-<i  yount;,  ami  cxccute<l  a  ntunlnjr  of  for^ries  almost^  without  parallel 
f<ir  iiiKcnnity  and  v.iricty.  }{is  avowed  compositions  arc  very  infenor  to  the  forgeries,  «  n^thai 
Soft  explains  by  ^n|ip<ioin»:  that  in  the  forgeries  all  his  powers  must  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  support  the  «'.eccption.J 

ON  RESIGNATIOX. 

O  ( ;<>!»,  who'.e  thuii'liT  shakes  the  sky,  The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will, 

\Vh«)sr  cyt?  this  ntnm  ^lohc  surveys,  The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 

To  tli<f,  my  imly  r«»eU,  I  tly,  Are  past  ihe  powers  of  human  skill; 

Thy  nierty  i:i  thy  justice  praise  liut  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 


MRS.  BARBAULD. 
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O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 
^lien  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

.If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee, 
£ncroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then,  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  ? 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain. 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 


But,  ah !  my  breast  is  human  still; 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear. 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
V\\  thank  the  infliction  of  the  blow, 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 


MRS.   BARBAULD. 
1743-1825. 

[Anna  L/CTITIA^kik,  was  bom  at  Ktbworth  Harcourt,  in  Leicestershire,  174^  Published 
Poems t  1773;  Misceltai^oMS  Pieces  in  Prose  by  J,  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  1773.  Married  Rev. 
Rochemoat  Barbauld,  X774.  Published  Poetical  Eifistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  1791;  Hymns  in 
Proset/or  Little  Children^  i8ix.     Died  at  Stoke  Newington,  March  9,  1825.J  ' 


ODE    TO  SPRING. 


Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy 

sire, 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child ;  delight- 
ful Spring  I 
WTiosc  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 
And  swelling  buds  are  crowned ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth, 
Crowned  with   fresh  blooms  and  ever 
springing  shade; 
Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 
O  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric 

reed, 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding 
winds, 
And  through  the  stormy  deep 
Breathe  thine  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved !  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to 
rove 


Thy  blooming  wilds  among, 
And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 

With  untired  feet;   and  cull  thy  earliest 

sweet, 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glow- 
ing brow 
Of  him,  the  favored  youth 
That  prompts  their  whispered  sigh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores,  —  those  ten- 
der showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant 
buds; 
And  silent  dews  that  swell 
The  milky  ear*s  green  stem, 

And  feed   the    flowering   osier's   early 

shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds  which  through  the 
whispering  boughs 
With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 
Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 
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MRS,  BARBAULD, 


Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitenitig 

thorn 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o*er 
the  dale, 
And  watch  with  patient  eye 
Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 


O  nymph,  approach!    while    yet   the 

temperate  sun 
With  bashful  forehead  through  the  cool 
moist  air 
Throws  his  young  maiden  beams. 
And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 

The    earth's    fair    bosom;     while    the 

streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  wind  and  frequent 
shade 
Protects  thy  modest  blooms 
From  hb  severer  blaze. 


Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short :  —  the  red 

dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower*s 
scythe 
Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all 
Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall   I  bid  thee  then  fare- 
well : 
For  O  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  con- 
tains, 
Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 
Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  Spring!    whose  simplest  promise 

more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth',  and  through 
the  heart 
Each  joy  and  new-born  hope 
With  softest  influence  breathes. 


LIFE, 

Life  !  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 
But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  p 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we 
I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 
But  this  I  know,  when  thou  an  fl 
Where'er  they  lay  these  limbs,  thii 
No  clod  so  valueless  shall  be 
As  all  that  then  remains  of  me. 
O  whither,  whither  dost  thou  fly, 
Where  bend  unseen  thy  trackless 
And  in  this  strange  divorce, 
Ah,  tell  where  I  must  seek  thi; 
poand  I? 

To  the  vast  ocean  of  emp>Teal  flj 
From  whence  thy  essence  cam 
Dost   thou   thy   flight  pursue, 

freed 
From     matter's    base     encun 
weed  ? 
Or  dost  thou,  hid  from  sight 
Wait,  like  some  spell- bound 
Through  blank  oblivious  years  I 

pointed  hour 
To  break  thy  trance  and  reassui 

power  ? 
Yet  canst  thou  without  thought  ' 

ing  be? 
O  say  what  art  thou  when  no  more 
thee? 

Life !  we've  been  long  together. 
Through  pleasant  and  through 
weather ; 
Tis  hard  to  part  when  frier 

dear; 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  te: 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  wa 
Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  Good  night,  but  in  some  b 
clime 
Bid  me  Good  morning. 


SIR  WILLIAM  yONES, 
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SIR   WILLIAM   JONES. 

1746-1794. 

[An  Indian  judge  and  learned  oriental  writer.  Bom  in  London  in  1746,  and  died  at  Calcutta, 
^^.  In  1764  entered  Unirersity  G>llege,  Oxford,  where  he  made  great  acquirements  in  oriental 
-nguage»  and  literature:  in  1783  appointed  a  jud^  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  where  he 
-Kaaned  to  great  distinction,  and  gained  the  admiration  of  tne  most  learned  men  in  India;  in 
f99  his  works  were  collected  and  published  in  six  volumes,  and  his  life  by  I»rd  Teignmouth  in 
B«  Toiume  in  X804.] 


JN  ODE,  /y  ISflTATlON  OP, 
ALC^FMS. 

What  constitutes  a  state? 
Tot   high-rniscd   battlement  or  labor'd 
mouml. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
*ot  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets 
crown 'd ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
^'here,  laughing;  at  the  storm,  rich  navies 
ride; 
Not  slarr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
/here  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  per- 
fume to  pride. 
No :  men,  high-minded  men, 
/ith  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes 
endu/ed 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
s  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles 
rude; 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 
ut   know  their  rights,  and,  knowing, 
dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aim*d  blow, 
nd  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend 
the  chain : 
Tliese  constitute  a  state, 
nd  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected 
will, 
0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
its  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing 

ill; 
Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
he  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  eV'n  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
[ides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding 
shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
ban  Lesbos   fairer,  and   the    Cretan 
shore ! 


No  more  shall  Freedom  smile? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no 
more? 
I  Since  all  must  life  resign. 

Those  sweet  rewards,  which   decorate 
the  brave, 
Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 


A  PERSIAN  SONG  OF  HAFIZ, 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would 'st  charm  my 

sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold; 
That  rosy  check,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Hocara's  vaunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  gcni>  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eilen  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

O !  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids 
Whose  eves  «)ur  secret  haunts  infest, 
'ITicir  dear  destruclive  charms  display, 
Each  glance  my  ten«ier  breast  invadef 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart? 
Can  che(?ks,  where  livinjj  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dye», 
Require  the  borrow'd  gloss  of  art? 
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LAD  Y  ANNE  LINDSA  K 


Spe.ik   not   of  fate:    ah!    change   the 

theme, 
And  talk  of  odors,  talk  of  wine, 
Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 
'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 
Nnr  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

lieauty  has  such  resistless  j>ower, 
ihai  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
i  igh'd  for  the  l>looiiiing  Hebrew  boy: 
lor  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage)  : 


While  music  charms  the  ravishM  ear; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  agt 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard? 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  love  thee  still: 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip? 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness fil^ 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip? 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 
Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung: 
Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say; 
But  oh !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 
The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  ait 
sung! 


LADY   ANNE   LINDSAY. 

I750-1825. 

[Daughter  of  James  Lindsay,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres.    Born  Dec.  8,  xjso.    Married,  17931  (^ 
Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Librarian  to  George  III.     Died  May  8,  1835.] 

AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 


When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and 

the  kyc  come  hame, 
W^hen  a'  the  world  to  rest  are  gane. 
The   waes  o'   mv  heart  fa'  in  showers 

frae  mv  e'e. 
While  my  gudenian  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lu'ed  me  weel,  and  sought 

mc  for  his  bride; 
Bui  saving  a  crown,  he  had  naething 

else  beside. 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie 

gaed  to  sea ; 
And  the   crown   and    the   pound  were 

baith  for  me. 
He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only 

twa, 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the 

cow  was  stown  awa'; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  my  Jamie 

at  the  sea, 


And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtiB 
me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mothef 

couldna  spin; 
I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread 

I  couldna  win; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and* 

wi'  tears  in  his  e*e. 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,oh  marry  me! 

My   heart   it   said   nay;    I   looked  for 

Jamie  back; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship 

it  was  a  wrack; 
His  ship  it  was  a  wrack  —  why  didna 

Jamie  dee? 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  cry,  Wae's  me? 

My  father  urgit  sair :  my  mothei  didna 
speak ; 
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>he  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart 

was  like  to  break : 
r  gic'd  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart 

was  at  the  sea; 
aald  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman 

to  me. 

idna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only 

four, 
en  moumfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at 

the  door, 
w  my  Jamie's  uTaith,  for  I  couldna 

think  it  he  — 
he  said,  I'm  come  hame  to  marry 

thee. 


0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle 

did  we  say; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  I  bade  him 
gang  away : 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like 

to  dee; 
And  why  was  I  bom  to  say,  Wae*s  me? 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to 

spin; 
I  dauma  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad 

be  a  sin ; 
But  ni  do  my  best  a  gudc  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  unto 
me. 


>>»:oo. 


GEORGE   CRABBE. 

1754-1832- 

[GcoKGB  Craobb  was  bom  at  Aldborough  in  Suflblk,  of  poor  parents,  on  the  34th  of  Decem- 
1754.  He  was  apprenticed  in  his  fourteenth  year  to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook,  near  Bur}* 
Eomunds,  and  after  completing  his  term,  actuallv  practised  at  Aldborough.  He  was  not  how- 
'successful  in  his  profession,  and  being  reduced  to  great  extremities,  he  determined  to  go  to 
don,  and  to  d.:v.:>te  himself  to  literature,  for  which  he  had  at  an  early  age  discovered  a  strong 
L  For  a  lonz  time  he  sought  in  vain  for  patronage,  but  was  at  length  fortunate  enough  to  attract 
■tiention  of  Burke,  through  whose  kindly  influence  Tht  Library  (1781}  was  favorably  re- 
ed by  the  public.  In  the  saine  year  he  took  orders,  and  two  years  later  published  The  Viltagf, 
r  first  submitting  it  to  the  revision  of  Johnson.  This  work  at  once  established  his  reputation: 
instead  of  foUowmg  up  his  success,  for  the  period  of  twenty-four  years  he  published  but  one  poem, 
rAVwi/a/i^r  (1785),  and  devoted  himselt  almost  entirely  to  parish  work.  In  1807  appeared 
r  Parish  Keguter^  which  was  succeeded  in  x8io  by  Tkt  BoroMgh^  in  i8ia  by  Tales  in  verse y 

b  1819  by  Tales  of  the  Hall,  This  was  his  last  poetical  work,  though  his  death  did  not  take 
:etill  February  3,  1832,  thirteen  years  later.] 


THE  VILLAGE  AS  IT  IS. 
[From  The  Village,  Book  I.] 

ED  are  those  times,  when  in  harmon- 
ious strains, 

e  rustic  poet  ])raised  his  native  plains : 

shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate 
verse, 

tir  coimtr>''s  beauty,  or  their  nymph's 
rehearse; 

:  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender 
strain, 

1  in  our  lays  fond  Corydons  com- 
plain, 

1  shepherd's  boys  their  amorous 
pains  reveal. 


The  only  pains,  alas !  they  never  feel. 
On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Caesar's  boun- 
teous reign, 

If  Tityrus  found  the  golden  age  again. 

Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream 
prolong, 

Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  ? 

From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely 
stray. 

Where  Virgil,  not  where  fancy,  leads 
the  way? 

No ;    cast   by   fortune   on  a  frowning 

coast. 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys 

boast; 
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Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse 

relates, 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other 

mates; 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the 

cot, 
As  Truth  will  paint  it  and  as  bards  will 

not: 
Nor   you,   ye   poor,  of  lettered   scorn 

complain. 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in 

vain ; 
O'ercomc  by   lalx)r,  and  bowed  down 

by  time. 
Feel  you  the  l)arrcn  flattery  of  a  rhyme? 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine 

ft)r  Ijrcad, 
Bv  winding  invrtlcs  round  your  ruin'd 

shed?  — 
Can  ilicir  li^^ht  talcs  your  weighty  griefs 

o'er  power. 
Or  glad   with   airy  mirth  the  toilsome 

hour? 
Lo  I    where   the  heath,  with  withering 

brake  grown  o'er. 
Lends  the  light   turf  that   warms   the 

neighlK)ring  jH>or; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand 

appears, 
Where    the    thin    harvest     waves    its 

withered  ears; 
Rank  weeds,  that   every  art  and   care 

defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land  and  rob  the  blighted 

rve : 
There  thi>^tlL•s  stretch  their  prickly  arms 

afar. 
Anil  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope 

of  toil; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile 

st)il ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  tender  sheaf. 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er   ihe    young   shoot    the    charlock 

throws  a  shade, 
And    clasping    tares   cling   round   the 

sickly  l)lade; 
With   mingled   tints   the   rocky  coasts 

abound, 
And    a    sad    splendor     vainly   shines 

around. 


THE   CONVICTS  DREA. 
[From  Tkt  Borough,  Letter  xxii 

Yes  !  e'en  in  sleep  the  impress] 

remain, 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  It 

chain : 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury  —  w] 

shakes. 
And   loudly   cries  **Not   guilt)'! 

awakes : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o*er  hi: 

creep, 
Till  worn-out  nature   is  compel 

sleep. 
Now    comes    the    dream   aga 

shows  each  scene 
With  each  small  circumstance  thai 

between. 
The   call   to   suffering,    and    th< 

deed  — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  folio 

precede ; 
Some   heartless   shout,   some   pi 

condemn, 
While  he  in  fancied  en\'y  looks  at 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sac 

see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  whic 

will  l>e : 
A  ])riest  attends  —  it  seems  the 

knew 
In  his  Ixrst  days,  beneath  whose  ( 

grew. 
At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudder 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  d 
The  home,  the  chamber,  where  \ 

arrayed 
His  y(»uthful  person;   where  he 

an<l  prayed : 
'Ihen    too  the  comfort  he   cnjo 

home. 
The  days  of  joy;   the  joys  thei 

are  con^e ;  — 
The  hours  of  iimocence;   the  tim 
Of  hi.-,  loved  maid,  when  first  he 

he  took, 
Antl  ti)ld  his  hope;   her  trembl: 

apj)ears, 
Her  forced  reserve  and  his  ret 

fears. 
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Ul  now  is  present;  'tis  a  moment's 

gleam, 
fonuer  sunshine  —  stay    delightful 

dream! 
%  them  nithin  his  pleasant  garden 

walk, 
ve  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them 

talk. 
Yes !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all 

the  while 
ife's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's 

smUe: 
Kn  come   his  sister  and  his  village 

friend, 
nd  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments 

spend 
fc  has  to  vield;  — No !  never  will  he 

find  ' 
pun   on  earth  such   pleasure   in   his 

mind : 
e  goes  through  shrubby  walks  these 

friends  among, 
)ve  in  their  looks  and  honor  on  the 

tongue : 
ly,  there's    a    charm    beyond   what 

nature  shows, 
le  bloom  is  softer  and  more  sweetly 

glows, 
freed  by  no  crime  and  urged  by  no 

desire 
vmore  than  true  and  honest  hearts 

require, 
Ky  feel  the   calm  delight,  and  thus 

proceed 
tfough  the  green  lane — then  linger 

in  the  mead; 
ny  o*er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple 

bloom, 
id  pluck  the  blossoms  where  the  wild 

bees  hum; 
icn  through  the  broomy  bound  with 

ease  they  pass, 
id  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slen- 
der grass, 
here    dwarfish    flowers    among    the 

gorse  are  spread, 
id  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's 

bed;  • 

len  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they 

make  their  way 
■r  its  rough  bridge  —  and  there  be- 
hold the  bayl 


The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun  — 

The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly 
run  — 

The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at 
hand; 

And  now  they  walk  upon  the  seaside 
sand. 

Counting  the  number  and  what  kind 
they  be, 

Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea; 

Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  be- 
hold 

The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles 
rolled; 

The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  de- 
sign, 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 

And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which 
spreading  flo<<', 

Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below; 

With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that 
the  sun 

Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines 
upon. 

And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 

Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glitter- 
ing by : 

Pearl  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they 
admire, 

And  will  arrange  al)ove  the  parlor  fire  — 

Tokens  of  bliss !    Oh  !  horrible  !  a  wave 

Roars  as  it  rises  —  Save  me,  Edward ! 
save! 

She  cries :  —  Alas !  the  watchman  on 
his  way 

Calls,  and  lets  in  —  truth,  terror,  and 
the  day !  « 


STROLLING  PLAYERS, 
(From  The  B^r^u^k,  Letter  xii.] 

Sad  happy  race !     Soon  raised  and 

soon  depressed. 
Your  days  all  passed  in  jeopardy  and 

jest ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions 

vain, 
Not  warned  by  misery,  not  enriched  by 

gain: 
Whom  justice,  pitying,  chides  from  place 

to  place, 
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K  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry 
race, 

Who  cheerful  looks  assume,  and  play 
the  parts 

Of  happy  rovei-s  with  repining  hearts; 

Then  cast  off  care,  and,  in  the  mimic 
pain 

Of  tragic  woe,  feel  spirits  light  and  vain. 

Distress   and    hope  —  the  mind*s,   the 
body's,  wear. 

The   man's   affliction   and  the    actor's 
tear: 

Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 

Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  dis- 
tress. 
Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering 
freedom  seems, 

And  with  your  vajrying  views  and  rest- 
less schemes, 

Vour  griefs  arc  transient,  as  your  joys 
are  dreams. 


THE  FOUNDER   OF  THE  ALAfS- 
HOUSE, 

[From  Tht  Borough,  Letter  xiti.] 

Leave  now  our  streets,  and  in  yon  plain 
behold 

Those  pleasant  seats  for  the  reduced 
and  old; 

A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and 
children  died; 

AVhen  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  ap- 
plied; 

He  w8re  his  coq^  till  bare  was  every 
thread,. 

And  with  the  meanest  fare  his  body  fed. 

He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  with  care 

Walked  in  his  steps,  and  learned  of  him 
to  spare ; 

With  emulation  and  success  they  strove, 

Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve, 

•\s  if  that  useful  knowledge  they  would 
gain  — 

How  little  food  would  human  life  sus- 
tain : 

No  pauper  came  their  table's  crumbs  to 
crave ; 

Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they 
gave: 


When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  me 

pass, 
It  moved  their  pity  and  they  said  ' 
Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,"  an 

felt 
A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity 
The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to 

the  poor, 
Barked  him  away  from   every  < 

door; 
WTiile    they  who   saw    him    bar 

thought  him  rich. 
To  show  respect  or  scorn  they  kn< 

which. 
But  while  our  merchant  seen 

base  and  mean. 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometim 

unseen ; 
To   scenes  of  various  woe  he  i 

went, 
And   serious  sums   in    healing 

spent ; 
Oft  has  he  cheered  the  wretche 

rate 
For  which  he  daily  might  have  dii 

plate ; 
He  has  been  seen  —  his  hair  all 

white, 
Shaking  and  shivering  —  as  be  st 

night. 
To  feed  unenvied  on  his  still  deli 
A  twofold   taste  he  had;  to  giv 

spare, 
Both  were  his   duties,  and   had 

care. 
It  was  his  joy  to  sit  at  home  and 
Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  i 
Tears  in  his  eyes  would  spite  of  li 

pear. 
But  he  from  other  eyes  has  ke 

tear : 
All  in  a  wintry  night  from  far  h* 
To  soothe  the   sorrows  of  a  si 

dame. 
Whose   husband  robbed   him,  ; 

whom  he  meant 
A    lingering    but    reforming    ] 

ment: 
Home  then  he  walked,  and  foi 

anger  rise 
When  fire  and  rushlight  met  his  \\ 

eyes; 
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tinguished,  and  his  prayer 

ised 

n  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to 


ON  THE  EAST  COAST, 
^ke  BitroHghy  Letter  i.] 

:  winter  storm !  above,  one 

ibroken,  all  the  skies  o'er- 

1: 

r  porpoise  through  the  day 

n  view  of  ^ding  men  on 

nes    hid    and    sometimes 

d  his  form, 

cloud  and  furious  as  the 

e  eye  delights  yet  dreads 

m, 

billows  cast  the  flying  foam 

ows  rising  —  all  the  deep 

nge;  the  waves  so  swelled 

eep, 

I  sinking,  and  the  sunken 

e  moment,   in   its   station 

and  you  may  the  billows 

ling  in  their  watery  ch.ise ; 

be  mightiest  till  the  shoal 

:ach. 

and  hurry  to  their  utmost 

>; 

ey  come,  they  strike  with 

>  force, 

lowing,  take  their  grating 

» 

rounded  flints,  which  ages 

eir  rage,  and  shall  to  ages 


Far  off"  the  petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the 

spray; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous 

main. 
High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  tho 

reach 
Of  gunners'  hope,  vast  flocks  of  wild 

duck  stretch ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they 

glide; 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the 

north 
Day   after  day,  flight   after   flight,   go 

forth. 
In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gull* 

urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping 

surge; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn  and  all  their  force 

apply. 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  com- 
plaining cry; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  on  the 

breast. 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  f(X  rest. 
Darkness  begins  to  reign;  the  loude-r 

wind 
Appals  the  weak«  and  awes  the  lirmcr 

mind; 
But  frights  not  him  whom  evening  and 

the  spray 
In  part  conceal  —  yon  prowler  on  his 

way; 
Lo,  he  has  something  seen;    he   runs 

apace. 
As  if  he  fear'd  companion  in  the  chase; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns 

again. 
Slowly    and    sorrowing  — "  Was    your 

search  in  vain?" 
Gruffly  he  answers,  *'  'Tis  a  sorry  sight ! 
A  seaman's  body :  there'll  be  more  to- 
night!" 
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CHARLES    DIBDIN. 
Z745-X8X4. 

[Born  at  Southampton,  1745.    An  English  actor,  dramatist,  and  distinguished  1 
educated  for  the  church,  hut  comg  to  London  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  produced  an  opera  a 
Shepherd's  Artifice y  whicn  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.      In  1778  he  was  1 
musical  manager  at  Covent  Garden.     He  %irrote  no  less  than  000  songs  according  to  some 
according  to  others,  many  of  which  became  very  popular.     In  1805  ne  retired  from  public 
received  a  pension  of  ;(Jaoo  per  annum.     Died  at  Pentonville  in  1814.] 


BLOW  HIGH,  BLOW  LOW. 

Blow  high^  blow  low,  let  tempests  tear, 

The  main-mast  by  the  board; 
My   heart,  with   thoughts  of  thee,  my 
dear, 
And  love  well  stored. 
Shall  brave  all  danger,  scorn  all  fear, 
The  roaring  wmcU,  the  raging  sea, 
I-n  hopes  on  shore 
To  be  once  more 
Safe  moored  with  thee ! 

Aloft  while  mountains  high  we  go. 

The  whistling  winds  that  scud  along, 
And  surges  roaring  from  below. 
Shall  my  signal  be. 
To  think  on  thee; 
And  this  shall  be  my  song : 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  &c. 

And  on  that  night  when  all  the  crew 
The  memory  of  their  former  lives 
O'er  flowing  cans  of  flip  renew. 

And  drink  their  sweethearts  and  their 
wives, 
I'll  heave  a  sigh,  and  think  on  thee; 
And  as  the  ship  rolls  on  the  sea. 
The  burden  of  my  song  shall  be  — 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  &c. 


THE      TAR     FOR 
WEATHERS, 


ALL 


I  SAIL*!)  from  the  Downs  in  the  "Nancy," 
My  jib  how  she  smack'd  through  the 
breeze ! 

She's  a  vessel  as  tight  to  my  fancy 
As  ever  sal  I'd  on  the  salt  seas. 

So  auiea  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain, 


Our  girls  and  our  dear  native 
For  if  some  hard  rock  we  shou 
on. 
We  shall  never  see  them  any 
But  sailors  were  born  for  all  wci 
Great  guns  l|t  it  blow,  high  01 
Our  duty  keeps  us  to  our  tethers 
And  where  the  gale  drives  « 
go. 

"When  we  enter*d  the   Straits  < 
raltar 
I  verily  thought  she'd  have  su 
For  the  wind  began  so  for  to  alt 
She  yaw'd  just  as  iho*  she  was 
The  squall  tore  the  mainsail  to  s 
Helm  a-weather,  the  hoarse  bo 
cries ; 
Brace    the    foresail    athwart,  s 
quivers. 
As  through  the   rough   temp 
flies. 
But  sailors  were  born  for  all  w 
Great  guns  let  it  blow,  high  o; 
Our  duty  keeps  us  to  our  tethers 
And  where  the  gale  drives  « 

The  storm  came  on  thicker «and 

As  black  just  as  pitch  was  the 
When  truly  a  doleful  disaster 

Befel  three  poor  sailors  and  I 
Ben  Buntline,  Sam  Shroud,  an 
Handsail, 

Bv  a  blast  that  came  furious  ar 
Just  while  we  were  furling  the  n 

Were  every  soul  swept  from  tl 
But  sailors  were  bom  for  all  we; 

( ireat  guns  let  it  blow,  high  o 
Our  duty  keeps  us  to  our  tether- 

And  where  the  gale  drives  t 
go. 
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i»  Sam,  and  Dick  cried  peccavi, 

I,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck, 

ey  sank  down  in  peace  to  old 

»avy, 

t  a  rope,  and  so  landed  on  deck. 

lat  would  you  have?    We  were 

randed, 

tut  of  a  fine  jolly  crew 

e   hundred    that   sail'd,   never 

inded 

and,  I  think,  twenty-two. 

nrs  were  born  for  all  weathers, 

guns  let  it  blow,  high  or  low, 

r  keeps  us  to  our  tethers, 

vhere  the  gale  drives  we  must 

o. 

A 

LOVELY  NAN, 

%  the  ship  that  under  sail 
her  white  bosom  to  the  gale; 
,  oh !  sweet's  the  flowing  can ; 
»  poise  the  laboring  oar, 
;s  us  to  our  native  shore, 
the  boatswain  pipes  the  barge 
>  man; 

tiling  with  a  favoring  breeze ; 
I  much  sweeter  than  all  these, 
k*s  delight  — his  lovely  Nan. 

die,  faithful  to  the  north, 
'  of  constancy  the  worth, 
ious  lesson  teaches  man; 
die,  time  may  rust  —  a  squall 
the  binnacle  and  all, 
ramanship  do  all  it  cnn; 
in  worth  shall  higher  rise : 
s  shall  rust,  nor  scjunlls  capsize 
ith  and  truth  to  lovely  Nan. 

I  the  bilboes  I  was  penned 
ing  of  a  worthless  friend, 
very  creature  from  me  ran; 
performing  quarantine 
t  so  deserted  seen; 
hailed  me  —  woman,  child,  or 
lan: 


But  though  false  friendship's  sails  were 

furled, 
Though  cut  adrift  by  all  the  world, 
I'd  all  the  world  in  lovely  Nan. 

I  love  my  duty,  love  my  friend, 
Love  truth  and  merit  to  defend. 

To  moan  their  loss  who  hazard  ran; 
I  love  to  take  an  honest  part. 
Love  l^auty  with  a  spotless  heart. 

By  manners  love  to  show  the  man; 
To  sail  through  life  by  honor's  breeze : 
'Twas  all  along  of  loving  these 

First  made  me  doat  on  lovely  Nan. 


TOM  BOWLING. 

Here,   a  sheer  hulk,   lies   poor  Tom 
Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew; 
No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howling. 

For  Death  has  broach'd  him  to. 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beautv. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 
Faithful  below  he  did  his  duly, 

But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Tom  never  from  his  word  departed. 

His  virtues  were  so  rare; 
His  friends  were  many  and  true-hearted, 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair: 
And  then  he'd  sing  so  blithe  and  jolly. 

Ah,  many's  the  time  and  oft ! 
But  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy, 

For  Tom  is  gone  aloft. 

Vet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weathc* 

When  He,  who  all  commands. 
Shall  give,  to  call  life's  crew  together. 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands. 
Thus    Death,  who    kings  and  tars  dis- 
patches, 

In  vain  Tom's  life  has  dt)ffed; 
For  though  his  body's  under  hatches, 

His  soul  is  gone  aloft. 
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TO   THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Thou  fair-haired  Angel  of  the  Evening, 

Now  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  moun- 
tains, light 

Thy  bright  torch  of  love  —  thy  radiant 
crown 

Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening 
bed! 

Smile  on  our  loves;  and  while  thou 
drawest  the 

Blue  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy  sil- 
ver dew 

On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 

In  timely  sleep.  Let  thy  West  Wind 
sleep  on 

The  Uke;  speak  silence  with  thy  glim- 
mering eyes 

And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver. —  Soon, 
full  soon, 

Dost  thou  withdraw;  then  the  wolf 
rages  wide. 

And  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun 
forest, 

The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered 
with 

Thy  sacred  dew;  protect  them  with 
thine  influence ! 


SONG, 


How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride; 

Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair. 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow; 


And  led  me  through  his  gardens.fair, 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  »«• 
wet. 

And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage; 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net. 

And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

• 
He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  nie  sing, 
Then  laughing  sports  ami  plays  witk 
me. 
Then  stretches  out  my  gol«len  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 


SONG. 


My  silks  and  fine  array, 

My  smiles  and  languished  air, 

Hy  love  are  driven  away; 
And  mournful  lean  Despair 

Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave: 

Such  end  true  lovers  have. 

His  face  is  fair  as  heaven 
When  springing  buds  unfold; 

Oh,  why  to  him  was't  given 
Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold? 

His  breast  is  love's  all-worshipped  toC*" 

Where  all  love's  pilgrims  come. 

Dring  me  an  axe  and  spade, 
liring  me  a  winding  sheet; 

When  I  my  grave  have  made, 
Let  winds  and  tempest  heat; 

Then  duwn  I'll  lie  as  cold  as  ciav. 

True  love  doth  pass  away ! 
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'Out  me  try  notes; 
ion  the  wiDd 

1  Ihe  slream 

ig  loveis  dream, 
fancies  as  Ihey  pass 
ulery  glus. 

1  lie  and  dieani 


I  piped;  he  wept  to  hear. 

"  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe. 
Sing  Ihy  songs  of  happy  cheer :  " 
So  I  sung  Ihe  same  again. 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  heu. 

"Hper,  sit  Ihee  down  and  vrrite 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read"  — 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 
And  I  plucked  n  hullow  reed. 

And  1  made  a  rural  pen, 
And  1  fltained  the  water  clear. 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs, 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 


'    THE  MUSES. 
1  Ida's  shady  htow, 
chambers  of  Ihe  East, 
-a  of  the  Sun  that  now 
!nt  melody  have  ceased; 


en  corners  of  the  E^th, 

e    melodious   winds    havi 

crystal  r<icks  ye  rove 

n  mniiy  a  cor.il  grove; 
forsaking  Puetry: 

lu  left  your  ancient  love 
:  of  old  enjoyed  in  you ; 
strings  do  scarcely  move, 
is  forced,  the  notes  are  feu 


TRODUCTION. 

xS<mpf/U<.«>H<,.\ 
*n  the  valleys  wild, 
igs  of  pleasant  glee, 
\  1  saw  a  child, 


NIGHT. 

The  sun  descending  in  the  west, 

The  evening  star  does  shine; 

""     "   '  "         n  their  nest, 

And  I  must  seek  fur  mine. 

The  moon,  like  b  flower 

In  heavcu's  high  bower. 

With  silent  delight 

Sils  and  smites  on  the  night. 

Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove. 

Where  flocks  have  la'en  delight; 

Where  lambs  have  nil>hled,  silent  move 

The  feet  of  angels  hrielit ; 

Unseen  they  pour  blessing, 

And  joy  without  ci 


One! 


>ud  and  bios 


On  each  sleeping  b< 

They  look  in  evcrv  lb 
Where  birds  are  c'ovf 
Thoy  visit  caves  of  ev 
To  keep  tliein  all  ftoii 
If  they  sec  any  weepi 
That  should  have  t>ee 
They  ]>our  sleep  on  tl 
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Seeking  to  drive  their  thirst  away, 
And  keep  them  fiDm  the  sheep. 
But  if  they  rush  dreadful 
The  angels  most  heedful 
Receive  each  mild  spirit 
New  worlds  to  inherit. 

And  there  the  lion's  ruddy  eyes 
Shall  flow  with  tears  of  gold : 
.\nd  pitying  the  tender  cries, 
And  walking  round  the  fold, 
Saying:  ••  Wrath  by  His  meekness. 
And  by  His  health  sickness, 
Are  driven  away 
From  our  immortal  day. 

And  now  beside  thee,  bleating  lamb, 

I  can  lie  down  and  sleep, 

Or  think  on  Him  \\h<»  bore  thy  name, 

Graze  after  thee,  and  weep. 

For,  washed  in  life'.>  river, 

My  bright  mane  for  ever 

Shall  shine  like  the  gold 

As  I  guard  o'er  the  fold." 


77//-:    LAAfB. 

LiTTLK  lamb,  who  made  thee? 
Dost  thou  know  wln)  made  thee, 
fJave  thee  life  and  bn«le  thee  feed 
iiv  the  stream  and  o\-r  the  mead; 
(.jave  thee  clothiijjj;  «»f  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
(iave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 

Little  Iamb,  I'll  tell  thee; 
Little  lamb.  Til  tell  thee. 
He  is  called  bv  ihv  name, 
For  He  calls  him^^elfa  Lamb; 
He  is  meek  and  He  i>  mild. 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child  and  thou  a  Iamb, 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  laml),  (lod  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  ( Jo<l  bless  thee ! 


THE  TIGER, 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
W^iat  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmdxj? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skici 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fine? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  vtf 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  betrt? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  bett. 
What  dread  hand?   and  what  drea^ 
feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  diain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 
W'hat  the  anvil?     Wliat  dttaA  gimip 
Dare  it^  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When    the    stars    threw    down   the* 

spears, 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 
Did    He   who    made  the   lamb,  malf 

ihcc  ? 

Tf^cr,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  unrests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 


THE  ANGEL. 


1    DKiLVMr    a    dream!      What   an 

mean? 
Anrl  that  I  was  a  maiden  queen, 
(luarded  l)V  an  angel  mild; 
Witless  woe  was  ne'er  beguiled. 

And  I  we]^t  both  night  and  day, 
And  he  wiped  my  tears  away; 
And  I  wept  both  day  and  night, 
And  hid  frt»m  him  my  heart's  delight 


"  V«  bHnka  Bud  brai 
Ho»  .'an  ye  bluoo 


I  o'  bonnie  Doun, 
sue  fmb  and  fair  I  " 
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i  wings  and  (led;  I  Suon  my  anKel  came  Bgain  : 
n  blushed  rosy  ted;  I  was  armed,  he  came  in  vain; 

ira  and  armed  my  fears  Kor  the  time  of  youth  wai  fled, 

isand  shields  anti  spears.  |  And  gray  haiis  were  on  my  head. 


ROBERT    BURNS. 

i75!»-i79»- 
I  born  95th  January,  173^  "  thehmdmoai  ycv  bui  ane'^of  Gcarge  tbv 
ts  built  ^  hufjuher,  two  nils  KUIh  of  Ayi,  uul  chueui  Ajlowiy  Kirk, 
trchilecture  ta  which  his  ^niu^  hu  tent  alnuHl  JlS  worldwide  an  inUiul 
luic  3  pl.ii»  of  piigriique  to  all  naiioni,  £]d»i  wm  oT  WjLliam  Bumm, 
r  of  null  Cinncn,  DUrkct  tEOnlencT  and  fivencer  of  a  vmaJI  ataie  in  ibc 
tenant  of  L^chln  and  Mount  Oiipham,  uaail  Ayribirc  brms 
ilnmaiely  includol  a  wuiid  acquainunce  with  English  gnia> 
n,  Ficjch,  aiKl  a  imatlcring  of  Lub.    At  work  on  nil  falbcT'i 


Ijr  a^'^^h^wji  11,,.., _„. 

liihoio  falundewiktcrionted  by  ume  new  c 
in  of  imluuiy  and  iute^tjr  ne*«t  rewarded 


CDiply  pDCkoi  3B 

Iter  the  death  of  h 


S^'ETrSEWa 

which  ahn  nimed  out  lobe  a  bad  bargain.    To 

.Lieristic  IblliB  involved  him.  es«dally  wiih  <be 

uiep!irtiKrinBfc,"BonieJ.a 

•f  hit  volume  of  pogni  (Kilmci 

m.    Wi<hiheproc«d(ofi.««m<teditiunof  the 

Si^'\,=S,-.is;, 

re  in  thii  tenancy  he  became  an  exciKoian  10 

IK,  and  finally  in  Ihil  capaciiy. 

X.\IE  nooN. 

\Vi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose. 

Fraeaffils  thorny  tree; 

.\iid  my  fause  luver  sla«'  the  rose. 

:  lilcKimsae  fait! 

Bui  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

hint,  ye  linle  bir.li. 

u'o'care! 

■ 

niyhc,irt,lhiiub.inniebitd 

MAJ/y  MOKISON. 

jpiJii  liiehuugh: 

\:  ,1  tlie  ha|ipy  days 

n  Mary,  at  thy  windo«'  l.c. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  Irj-steii  h»ur : 

Those  smiles  and  glances  let  mc  see 

mv  iieart,  thou  Ij-mnJe  Ijitd 

I'hat  make  the  mlscr'f  tre:tsurL'  iKinr: 

lesMe  thy  mate; 

How  biylhely  wad  I  lAle  tlw  stouic. 

A  weary  slave  frae  suti  (0  sun. 

Could  I  the  rich  reward  securo. 

The  lovely  Mary  Moiinm,. 

:d  l.y  lunnie  Doon 

Veslreen  when  to  ihu  Ircn.bli„n  siring 

sang  ii"  its  love; 

The  dance  gaed  thr..'  the  lijihteil  ha'. 

t  I  o'  mine. 

To  thee  my  fancy  look  its  wing,  — 
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I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw; 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
"  Ye  are  na  Mary  M orison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wTcck  his  peace 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  nae  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o*  Mary  Morison. 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 

Ye  banks  and  l)raes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green   be  your  woods,  and  fair   your 
flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlic ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  langcst  tarry; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O*  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How   sweetly   bloom'd   the  gay  green 

birk, 
How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  claspM  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  <in  an^el  wings 

Flew  o'er  nie  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  inc  as  lii^ht  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi*  monv  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace 

Our  partiii;^  was  fu   tender; 
And  pled};in^  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder; 
But,  O!   fell  l>eath's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  llower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  soil,  and  cauld's  the 
clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 
I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 


And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glaoc» 
That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly; 

And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dost 
That  heart  that  lo'e<l  me  dearly ! 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
Shall  live  my  llighland  Mary. 


EPISTLE    TO  A   YO(/NG  FRIEND. 
May,  X786. 

I  LANG  hae  thought,  my  ycuthfu*  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  ither  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento; 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Ye'U  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad, 

And  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye'U  And  mankind  an  unco  squad, 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye: 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ev'n  when  your  end's  attained; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nougnt. 

Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

ril  no  say,  men  are  villains  a'; 

The  real,  hardened  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricket; 
But,  och  !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted! 

Yet  they  wha  fa"  in  fortune's  strife, 

Their  fate  we  shouldna  censure, 
For  still  the  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  ]H)oriiih*  hourly  stare  him; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neibor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

Aye  free,  aff-han'  your  story  tell, 
W^hcn  w  i'  a  bosom  crony; 

'  fall.  *  poverty. 


ROBERT  BURNS, 
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something  to  yoursel 
tell  to  ony. 
el  as  weel's  ye  can 
1  dissection; 
o*  ev'ry  other  man, 
led,  sly  insi)ection. 

ive-  o*  weel-placed  love, 

indulge  it; 
ipt  th'  illicit  rove, 
ng  should  divulge  it; 
antum  o'  the  sin, 

o'  concealing; 
lardens  a'  within, 
rs  the  feeling ! 

e  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

vait  uywn  her; 

;ar  I>y  ev'ry  wile 

tied  hy  honor; 

e  it  in  a  hedge, 

ain  attendant; 

ori*)us  privilege 

flependcnt. 

fll's  a  hangman's  whip, 
e  wretch  in  order; 

feel  your  honor  grip, 
e  be  vour  lH)rder; 
)uches,  instant  pause  — 

le  pretences; 
s  keep  its  laws, 
Dnsequences. 

:at(>r  to  revere, 
>ecome  the  creature; 
reaching  cant  forbear, 
le  rigid  feature; 
1  wiis  profane  to  range, 
sance  extended; 
igh's  a  poor  exchange 
offended ! 

I  round  in  pleasure  b  rin^, 
av  be  blinded; 
a  random  stingy 
ittle  minded; 

life  we're  tempesf-driv'n  — 
ce  but '  a  tanker, 
ence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n, 
3ble  anchor ! 
'  flame.  *  without. 


Adieu,  dear  amiable  Youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting ! 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth. 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  "  God  send  you 
speed," 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser; 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede,* 

Than  ever  did  th*  Adviser ! 


O  MY  LUVES  UKE  A  RED,  RED 

ROSE, 

O  MY  Luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That's  newly  sprung  in  Jime : 

0  my  Luve's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry : 

Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  Dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi*  the  sun ; 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  mv  onlv  Luve  I 
And  fare  thee  weel  a  while ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 
Tho'  it  weie  ten  thousand  mile. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE, 

SHv.i.i.i)  auld  ac(}uaintance  be  forgot. 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o'  lang  syne? 

Chorus. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  sync. 

^  heed  the  counsel. 
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And  surely  y€*ll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

for  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 

And  pu'd  the  gt»\vans  line; 
But  we've  wanderVl  nn)ny  a  weary  foot 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  paidl'd  i'  the  bum, 
From  morning  sun  till  dine; 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auUl,  &c. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere," 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine; 
And    we'll     tak     a     right     guid-willie 
waught,- 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld,  &c. 


OF  A'  THE  AIRTS    THE    WIND 
C.LV  lil.AlW 

TvsH  —  ''Miss  Atimiral  Gordon* s 
Straikipcy.^' 

Ov  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

1  ilenrly  like  the  west, 
Fur  there  the  l>unnie  lassie  lives, 

The  l.i^sie  I  1>. 'e  l)esl; 
There  wild  woods  gr^w,  and  rivers  row, 

Ami  iiionv  a  I'.ill  l)etween; 
By  day  and  night  my  fancy's  llight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  »ce  her  in  the  Jewy  flowers, 

1  see  her  swi'et  and  fnir; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  chavin  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bunnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  sliaw,^  or  green; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  liird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  mv  jean. 

'companion.        'draught.        ^wood. 


TAU  aSHANTRR, 

A  TALB. 

Of  Brownyi*  and  of  BogilitJmU  ittkM 
BttAe. 

Gawin  DoucU' 

When  chapman  billies'  leave  the stre' 
And  drouthy  neebors  neciK>n  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate;^ 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy,' 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  thinkua  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,*  and  style* 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  bame. 
Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering   her    brows    like    gatherir 

storm. 
Nursling  her  wrath  to  keep  it  wann. 

This  truth  fand  honest  lam  o'  Shanta 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did. canter: 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpass 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasMs). 

O  Tam  :  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  ui- 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate*s  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weelthouwastaakellui: 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  bl 

lum;" 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober; 
That  ilka  melder,^  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thcu  had  siller; 
That  cv'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  «'~ 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev*n  on  S=. 

day, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton*  Jean  till  M— 

day. 
She  ]Mophe.sied  that,  late  or  soon. 
Thou  wad  be  found  deep  drowned 

l)o«in; 
Or  catcliM  wi'  warlocks*  in  the  mirk. 
lU-  .\llo\Nay's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  megrec* 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 

^  pcul.tr  fellows.  *  road. 

•^  ale.  *  gaps  in  fences. 

"'  liloLkhcad.  «  idle  talker. 

•  j^rinding  lot. 
"  Kiiktori  i^  the-  distinctive  name  of  a  vill-^ 
in  whijji  the  parish  kirk  stands. 
'•^  wiz.irds.        '>'  dark.        ^*  makes  m* 


T*M  o"  Shanteb.  —  Page  288. 
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ngthen'd,  sage  adnces, 
frae  the  wife  despises ! 
tale :     Ae  market  night, 
planted  unco  right, 
gle,  hieezing  rtnely, 
iwats,^  that  drank  divinely; 
)ow,  St)uier  Johnie, 
rusty,  drouthy  crony: 
n  like  a  very  brither; 
n  fuu  for  weeks  thegither. 
.ve  on  wi'  sangs  and  clat- 

e  was  growing  better : 
and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
icret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
luld  his  queerest  stories; 
s  laugh  was  ready  chorus  : 
hout  might  rair  and  rustle, 
lind  the  storm  a  whistle. 
IQ  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
himself  amang  the  nappy ! 
ame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 
vingod  their  way  wi'  pleas- 

^e    blest,   but    Tam    was 

IS, 

s  o'  life  victqjrious! 

es  are  like  ppppies  spread, 

flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
low  falls  in  the  river, 
lite — 4hen  melts  for  ever; 
irealis  race, 

ou  can  point  their  place; 
inbow's  lovely  form 
nid  the  storm. 

tether  time  or  tide;  — 
roaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
light's  black  arch  the  kcy- 

)ur  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
tit  he  taks  the  road  in, 
sinner  vtas  abroad  in. 
ew  as  *twad  blawn  its  last ; 
how'rs  rose  on  the  blast; 

gleams     the     darkness 
v'd; 
nd  lang,  the  thunder  bel- 

child  might  understand, 
business  on  his  hand. 
ted  on  his  gray  mare,  Meg, 
ale.  '  shoemaker. 


A  better  never  lifted  leg, 

Tam  skelpit  ^  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 

Despbing  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 

Whiles  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bon- 
net; 

Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scot.'^ 
sonnet; 

Whiles  glow'ring  round    wi'    prudent 
cares, 

Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares; 

Kirk  AUoway  was  drawing  nigh, 

Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 
By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford. 

Where    in     the     snaw    the     chapman 
smoored ;  ^ 

And  past  the  birks'  and  meikle*  stane. 

Where  drunken  Charlie   brak's   neck- 
bane  ; 

And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn. 

Where  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn; 

And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well. 

W^hare  Mungo's  niither  hanged  hersel. 

Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods; 

The  doubling  stormroars  thro'  the  woods ; 

The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole; 

Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll : 

When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning 
trees. 

Kirk  AUoway  seemed  in  a  bleeze ; 

Thro'  ilkabpre''  the  beams  were  glancing ; 

And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  danc- 
ing. 
Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 

WTiat  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 

Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil; 

Wi'  usquebae,  we'll  face  the  devil ! 

The  swats  sae  reani'd  in  Tammie's  nod- 
dle, 

Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  l)oddle. 

But  IVIaggie  sto(>d  right  sair  astonished, 

Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished, 

She  ventured  forwanl  on  the  light ; 

And,  wow  !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance; 

Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 

But    hornpipes,  jigs,   strathspeys,   and 
reels. 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 

At  winnock-bunker*^  in  the  east. 

There  sat  old  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 


*  hurried.        '  sraoihcrcd. 

*  big.    6  hole  in  the  wall. 


'  birches. 
^  windoW'Seau. 
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A  towzie  1  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  *  them 

skirl.3 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses, 
Thatshaw'd  the  dead  in  iheirlastdresses; 
And  by  some  devllisli  cantiip*  sJight 
Each  in  its  cauM  hand  held  a  light, — 
IJy  which  hen^ic  Tani  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  talde, 
A  murderer's  bancs  in  gibbet  aims;* 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 
A  thief,  new-cut  ted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  blude  red  rusted  ; 
Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft, 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 
Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  awfu*. 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu*. 
As    Tammie    glowr'd,    amazed    and 

curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew; 
The  dancers  cpiick  and  (}uicker  flew; 
They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they 

cleekit. 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies*^  to  the  wark. 
And  linket'  at  it  iu  her  sark  I 

Now  Tarn,  O   Tarn,  had    thae  been 

queans 
A'  plump  and  ^tra]^ping  in  their  teens; 
Their  sarks,  inslcnil  o'  crceshie^  (lanncn. 
Been      snaw-white      scvcnteen-hunder 

liniifn  !  ^ 
Tliir^'  hrccks  tj'  mine,  my  only  luir. 
That  ance  were  i)lush,  o'  gude  l)lue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies," 
i'or  ae  Mink  o'  the  l>onnic  hurdiesi 

Hut  withciM  heldams,  aulrl  and  droll, 
l\.ij;woodie  ha^^'s,  wad  spcan^-  a  foal, 
Lowping  and  llin^in^  on  acrummock,*^ 
1  wonder  didna  turn  thy  blomach. 


*  shaggy. 
'  linked. 


-  forced. 
^  irons. 


'  scre.am. 
"  clothes. 
"  RTc.isy. 


•  The  m.inufacturing  term  for  a  fine  linen, 
woren  in  a  rccd  of  1700  divisions.  —  Crotnek, 
"  these.    "  loins.    "  wean.     "  short  staflT. 


Bat  Tarn  kend   what   was  whit  » 
brawlie, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  mK^ 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(  Lang  after  kend  on  Carrick  shore;      j 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot,      1 
And  perished  mony  a  bonnie  boat,     ^  | 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and beffi'l 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear,) 
Her  cutty*'*  sark,  o*  Paisley  ham,* 
That,  while  a  lassie,  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.— 
Ah !  little  kend  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft*  for  her  wee  Nanmei 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots,  ('twas  a  'her  ricbcsj 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing 


cour; 


Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  ffang 
(A  souple  jade  she  was,  and  Strang), 
And  howTam  stood,  like  ane  bewitched, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enriched; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fa'  faini 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and 

mainc 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  *  anither, 
Tarn  tint°  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
Androarsout, "  Weeldone,  Cutt>--sark!'' 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark; 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 
As  bees  bizz  out  wi*  angry  fyke,' 
When    plundering    herds   assail  theif 

byke;^ 
As  open  pussic's  mortal  foes, 
W^hen,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose; 
As  eager  runs  the  market -crowd, 
When,    "Catch  the    thief !"    resoundi 

aloud ; 
.So  Maggie  runs,' the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  monic  an  eldritch  skreech  and  bol 

lt)W. 

Ah,  1  am  !  ah,  Tam !   thouMl  get  ih; 
fairin ! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin*. 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 

»  barley.  *  short. 

'  very  coarse  linen.  ^  ought. 

8  then.  •  lost. 

'  busde.  •  hire. 
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ill  be  a  woefu'  woman ! 
speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
key-stane^  of  the  brig; 
n  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
ream  they  darena  cross. 
:ey-stane  she  could  make, 
tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
far  before  the  rest, 
loble  Maggie  prest, 
Fam  \vi'  furious  ettle;' 
t  she  Maggie's  mettle  — 
}ught  off  her  master  hale, 
id  her  ain  gray  tail : 
aught  her  by  the  rump, 
r  Maggie  scarce  a  stump, 
this  tale  o*  truth  shall  read, 
mother's  son,  tak  heed; 
drink  you  are  inclined, 
s  run  in  your  mind, 
ly  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear, 
am  o*  Shanter's  mare. 


\NDERSON,  MY  JO, 

M)n,  my  jo,  John, 
were  first  acquent, 
ere  like  the  raven, 
ie  brow  was  brent  ♦ 
r  brow  is  held,  John, 
i  are  like  the  snaw; 
on  your  frosty  pow, 
:rson,  my  jo. 

on,  my  jo,  John, 
the  hill  thegither; 

canty  day,  John, 

wi'  ane  anither : 
n  totter  down,  John, 
n  hand  we'll  go, 
egither  at  the  foot, 
.Tson,  my  jo. 

known  fact,  that  witches,  or  any 
e  no  power  to  follow  a  poor  wij^ht 
1  the  middle  of  the  next  running 

fbe  proper  likewise  to  mention 
traveller,  that  when  he  falls  in 
tever  danger  may  be  in  his  going 
s  much  more  huard  in  turning 


nd). 


'  aim.       *  smooth. 


THE  COTTER* S  SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 

INSCRIBED  TO  ROBERT  AIKEN,  ESQ.,  OF  AYE. 

Let  not  A  mbition  mock  their  use/ul  toily 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  o^eure; 
Nor   Granaeur    kear^  with    a  disdainful 

smile  y 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  Poor. 

Gray. 

My  loved,  my  honoured,  much  respected 

friend ! 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays : 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish 

end, 
My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and 

praise: 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The   lowly   train   in   life's  sequestered 

scene; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless 

ways; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have 

been; 
Ah!    though   his  worth   unknown,  far 

happier  there  I  ween. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'   angry 

sugh  *  ; 
The   short'ning   winter-day  is    near    a 

close ; 
The    miry   beasts    retreating   frae   the 

pleugh; 
The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their 

repose; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and 

his  hoes. 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to 

spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course 

does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'     expectant     wee-things,     toddlin, 

stacher  *  thro'. 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin  •  noise 

an'  glee. 

'  whistling  sound.    '  stagger.    *  fluttering. 
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His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's 

smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his   Labor 

an'  his  toil. 

Belyve,*  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping 

in, 
At    service    out,    amang    the    farmers 

roun'  ;* 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some 

tentie  '  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman 

grown. 
In   youth  fu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in 

her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw 

new  gown, 
Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her   parents   dear,  if  they  in 

hardship  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sisters 

meet, 
An'   each   for    other's   welfare    kindly 


spiers 


.4 


The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed 

fleet; 
Each  tells  the  uncos'*  that  he  sees  or 

hears; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful 

years. 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The   mother,   wi'   her   needle   an'   her 

sheers, 
Gars^  auUl  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the 

new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

*  by  and  by. 

« Although  the  "  Cotter,"  in  the  Saturday 
Night,  is  an  exact  copy  of  my  father  in  his 
manners,  his  family  devotions,  and  exhortations, 
yet  the  other  parts  of  the  description  do  not 
apply  to  our  family.  None  of  us  ever  were  "  At 
service  out  amang  the  neebors  roun'."  Instead 
of  our  depositing  our  "  sair-won  penny-fee"  with 
our  parents,  my  father  labored  harcl,  and  lived 
with  the  most  rigid  economy,  that  he  might  be 
able  t )  keep  his  children  at  home.  —  Gilbert 
Burns  to  Dr.  Cnrrie,  Oct.  34,  1800. 

'  attentively.  *  enauires. 


Their  master's  an'  their  mistress' 

mand, 
The  younkers  a*  are  warned  to  c 
And  mind  their  labors  wi*  an  < 

hand. 
And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  j 

play: 
"  And  oh  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lor 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  ra« 

night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gan 
Implore    His     counsel     and 

might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  tha 

the  I^rd  aright ! " 

But,  hark !    a  rap  comes  genti 

door ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning 

same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came 

moor. 
To  do  some  errands,  and   coi 

hame. 
The   wily   mother   sees    the   c 

flame 
Sparkle  in   Jenny's  e'e,  and   f 

cheek; 
Wi'  heart-struck  anxious  care, 

his  name. 
While  Jenny  hafilins*  is  afraid  t 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears 

wild,  worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  br 

!)en;* 
A  strappan  youth ;  he  takes  the 

eye; 
Blythc  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no 
The  father  cracks*  of  horses, 

and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart 

\\V  joy, 
But,  blate^^  and  laithfu',"  scarce 

behave; 
The  motlier,  wi'  a  woman's  v 

spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  ba 

sae  grave; 

>  diligent.  *  dally. 

*  into  the  room.  *  talk 

«  bashful.  *  shee 
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to  think  her  bairn's  re- 
like  the  lave.^ 

!  where  love  like  this  is 

raptures !    bliss    beyond 

e! 

uch    this    weary,  mortal 

:pericnce    bids    me    this 

a   draught    of   heavenly 
e  spare, 

this  melancholy  vale, 
youthful,  loving,  modest 

s  breathe  out  the  tender 

Ik-white  thorn  that  scents 
ning  gale !  " 

uman  form,  that  bears  a 

\rillain !   lost  to  love  and 

h   studied,  sly,  ensnaring 

Jenny's     unsuspecting 

erjured  arts !  dissembling 

virtue,     conscience,     all 

y,  no  relenting  ruth, 
larents  fondling  o'er  their 

le  ruined  maid,  and  their 
ion  wild ! 

jpper  crowns  their  simple 
parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's 

heir  only  hawkie'*^  does 
hallan'  snugly  chows  her 

igs  forth  in  complimcntal 

id,  her  weel-hained*  keb- 
fell, 

'  cow.        '  partition  wall. 
WTed.         *  cheese. 


An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  'twas  a  towmond^  auld,  sin*  lint 
was  i'  the  bcU.^ 

The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi'  serious 

face, 
They,  round   the  ingle,  form  a   circle 

wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace; 
The   big   ha'-Bible,«   ance   his  father's 

pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 
His  lyart  haffets*  wearing  thin  an'  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in 

Zion  glide. 
He  wales*  a  portion  with  judicious  care; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God ! "  he  says, 

with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple 

guise; 
They   tune    their    hearts,   by    far    the 

noblest  aim : 
Perhaps    "  Dundee's "    wild    warbling 

measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  "  Martyrs,"  worthy  of  the 

name; 
Or  noble  **  Elgin"  beets^  the  heavenward 

flame. 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are 

tame ; 
The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures 

raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's 

praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred 
page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on 
high; 

Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 

Or  bow  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  aveng- 
ing ire; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing 
cry; 

»  a  twelvemonth.  «  Since  the  flax  was  in 

flower.  *  hall- Bible.  '  gray  side  lockSi 

'  chooses.  •  " 
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Or  rapl  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred 
lyre. 

Perhaps   the   Christian   volume   is   the 

theme, 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was 

shed; 
How   He,  who   bore    in    Heaven    the 

second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His 

head: 
How  His  first  followers  and   servants 

sped; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a 

land  : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand; 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pro- 
nounced by  Heaven's  command. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eter- 
nal King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband 

prays : 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  triumphant 

wing,"  1 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future 

days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 
No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an 
eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's 

pride, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When    men    dis])lay    to    congregations 

wide 
Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will 

desert. 
The    pompous    strain,    the    sacerdotal 

stole; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 
May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of 

the  soul; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the    inmates 

poor  enrol. 

»  Pipe's  Windsor  Forttt.  —  R.  B. 


Then  homeward  all  take  ofTlheiricrB* 

way; 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest  J , 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage pif: 
And  proffer  up  to   Heaven  the  f«i 

request. 
That  I  le,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamoroi 

nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pridi 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  tl 

best, 
For  them,  and  for  their  little  ones  pp 

vide; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  gnu 

divine  preside. 

From   scenes  like   these    old    Scotia 

grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  rever' 

abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath 

kings; 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work 

God ;  " 
And   certes,  in   fair  virtue's    heaven 

road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  bchin 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbro 

load, 
Disguising  oft   the   wretch   of   horn 

kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedm 

refined ! 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Hcav 

is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  t( 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  a 

sweet  content ! 
And,  oh,  may  Heaven  their  simple  li 

prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vj 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets 

rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  wl 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  aroand  t 

much-loved  Isle. 

O  Thou  :  who  poured  the  patriotic  ' 
That  streamed  thro'  Wallace's  ondau: 
heart; 
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.'d  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
die»  the  second  glorious  part, 
riot's  Ciod  peculiarly  Thou  art, 
d,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  re- 

0 

never  Scotia's  realm  desert; 
ie  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 
succession  raise,  her  ornament 
d  guard! 


?  BIRTH  OF  A   POSTHU- 
CHILD,    BORN    IN    PE- 
iR     CIRCUMSTANCES    OF 
lY  DISTRESS. 

)wetet,  pledge  o'  meikle  love, 
ird  o'  mony  a  prayer, 
irt  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move, 
Ipless,  sweet,  and  fair. 

r  hirples  ^  o'er  the  lea, 
a  thy  lovely  form ; 
;,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree 
shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

who  gives  the  rain  to  pour, 
ngs  the  blast  to  blaw, 
lee  frae  the  driving  show'r, 
ter  frost  and  snaw. 

the  friend  of  woe  and  want, 
eals  life's  various  stounds,'' 
id  guard  the  mother  plant, 
al  her  cruel  wounds. 

he  flourish 'tl,  rooted  fast, 
the  summer  morn : 
)ly  bends  she  in  the  blast, 
ter'd  and  forlorn. 

hy  bloom,  thou  lovely  gem 
led  by  ruffian  hand ! 
thee  many  a  parent  stem 
>  deck  our  land ! 


FARE  WELL  TO  NANCY. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 

Ae  farewell,  alas,  for  ever  ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge 

thee ! 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  :* 
Me,  nae  cheerful  twinkle  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

rU  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met  —  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted ! 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure. 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fare  weel,  alas,  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge 

thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 


ep*. 


'  heart-pangs. 


LAMENT  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OP 
SCOTS,  ON  THE  APPROACH 
OF  SPRING. 

Now  nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea : 
Now  Phcebus  cheers  the  crystal  streams, 

And  glads  the  azure  skies; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

Now  lav'rocks  wake  the  merry  morn. 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r. 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring; 
The  mavis  mild  wi'  many  a  note. 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
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In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 
Wi*  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae; 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae; 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang. 

I  was  the  Queen  o'  bonnie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hac  been; 
Fu'  lightly  rase  I  in  the  morn, 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en : 
And  I'm  the  sovereign  of  Scotland, 

And  monic  a  traitor  there; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands. 

And  never  ending  care. 

My  son  !  my  son  !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign. 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine ! 
God  keep  thcc  frae  thy  mother's  faes, 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee : 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's 
friend 

Remember  him  for  me  ! 

Oh !  soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 

Nac  mair  light  up  the  morn ! 
Nac  niair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 

W.ive  o'ct^vhc  yellow  corn ! 
And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  u inter  round  me  rave; 
And    the    next    flo\\ers   that   deck    the 
spring 

Bloom  on  my  })caceful  grave ! 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

ON  Tl'KNlNG   ONE   DOWN  WITH   THE   PLOUGH,  IN 
APRIL,  1786. 

Wke,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
TliDu's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 


Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spreckl'd  brca? 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  gre 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  alx)ve  the  paienl-earth 

Thy  tender  fi»rm. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yielc  ' 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  mau. 

shield, 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bicld ' 

O'  clod,  or  slanc,  , 
Adorns  the  histie  '^  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

TTiere,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  I 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayM, 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  duMl. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

C>n  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  siarr'd! 

Unskilful  ho  to  note  the  car<i 

Of  prudent  K>re, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er: 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  gi\'*n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  siriv'n, 
By  human  j>ridc  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'r)*'s  brink. 
Till,  wrcnch'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n 

He,  ruin'd,  sink! 


1  shelter. 
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boa  who  inoacn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
ate  is  (hine  —  no  distant  date; 
Rain's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Dsh'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  Ihy  dooml 


TO  A  MOUSE. 


Rleekil,  cow'rin,  lim'ruus  heastie, 
at  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  1 
need  na  start  awa  soe  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  1* 
be  lailh  ■  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  paltle ! ' 

u]y  sorry  man's  dominion 

stities  ihal  ill  opinion. 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion, 

An'  fellow  mortal '. 

>t  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
then? poor bea5lie,thou maun  live  \ 
neii-icker''  in  a  thrave'' 

t  a  lilessin  wi'  the  lave," 

And  never  misii't. 
'ce  bit  housie,  loo,  in  ruin  1 
ly  wa's  the  winds  arc  strewin! 
■cthing,  noil-,  tu  big  a  new  one, 

O'  fustjase  green! 
leak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell'  an'  keen! 
sau'  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
eary  winter  comiii  fast, 
uie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thoujihl  to  dwell, 
'ash!  the  cruel  coulter  pass'd 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 
wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  slibblc, 
ost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 
bou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
rrv.  *  loth.  >  pEoui^h  staff, 

■of  com.  •iwn.lv^fourihiiiTej. 


But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,' 
Iti  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-glcy,« 
An'  leave  us  nought  but  gnef  and  pain. 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  met 
The  present  only  touchelh  thee; 
But,  ocht  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  1  canna  see, 

1  guess  an'  fear. 


THE  BARDS  EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

tJwre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  prood  tosnool. 

Let  him  draw  near; 
And  owre  thb  grassy  heap  sing  dool. 

And  drapa  tear. 

Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic  song, 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among 

Tnat  weekly  this  aiea  throng. 

O,  pass  not  by  I 
But,  with  a  frater- feeling  strong. 

Here,  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer. 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  wave; 
Here  pause — and,  Ihio'  the  starting  Vttx, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  beltnr 

Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow. 

And  SufLcr  flame; 
Bui  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name  J 

'  hoar  frott'      '  thyHlf  alone-      <  wroof . 
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Reader,  attend  —  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root. 


TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN, 

Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

Thou  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  M  ary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Ilear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning 
green; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar. 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured 
scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  bin  is  sang  K»ve  on  every  spray, — 
rill  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaini'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still    o'er    these    scenes    my   memory 
wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  v^ith  miser  care ! 
Time  but  th'  impression  deeper  makes 
As  streams   their    channels    deeper 
wear. 
My  Mar\',  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  tlicju  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 


FOR  A'  THAT,  AND  A'  THAT 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a*  that? 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by. 
And  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp 
llie  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden-gray  and  a*  that; 
(lie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  thei 
wine, 
A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that: 
The  honest  man,  tho'  ne'er  sae  poor, 
Is  King  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lortl, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man,  of  independent  mind, 
lie  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 


A  king  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 
A  mar(|uis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
But  a  honest  man's  ahoon  his  might, 
(luid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
'ITieir  })ith  o'  seii^,  and  pride  o 
wt>rih, 
Arc  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That    sense   and    worth,   o'er    a'   th 
earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that; 

That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  broths  be  for  a'  that. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 
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ANNOCKDURN. 

rCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 

hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
1  Bruce  has  aften  led; 
►  your  gory  bed, 
:ory !  • 

lay,  and  now*s  tfie  hour; 
It  o'  battle  lower : 
:h  proud  Edward's  pow'r  — 
id  slaver)' ! 

s  a  traitor  knave? 
fill  a  coward's  grave? 
se  as  l>e  a  slave? 
urn  and  flee ! 

otland's  King  and  law 
iword  will  strongly  draw, 
tand,  or  free-man  fa'? 
3n  wi*  me ! 

ion's  woes  and  pains ! 
IS  in  servile  chains ! 
lin  our  dearest  veins, 
shall  be  free ! 

>ud  usurpers  low  I 

in  every  foe ! 

every  blow  l 
).  or  die ! 


-BUD    BY  MY  EARLY 
WALK. 

^  by  my  early  walk, 
3rn-enclosed  bawk, 
bent  its  thorny  stalk, 
dewy  morning. 

he  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
mson  glory  spread, 
ing  rich  the  dewy  head, 
the  early  morning. 

bush,  her  covert  nest 
let  fondly  prest, 
it  chilly  on  her  breast 
r  in  the  morning. 


She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd. 
Awake  the  early  morning. 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeanv  fair, 
On  trembling  string,  or  vocal  air, 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 
That  tents  thy  early  morning. 

So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay^ 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 
That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


AFTON  WATER, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  the 

green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy 

praise :  -^ 

My  Mary's   asleep  by  thy  murmuring 

stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not 

her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds 
thro'  the  glen, 

Ye  wild-whistling  blackbirds  in  yon 
thorny  den, 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  scream- 
ing forbear; 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering 
fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbor- 
ing hills, 

Far  mark'd  by  the  courses  of  clear, 
winding  rills; 

There  daily  I  wander,  as  noon  rises 
high. 

My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in 
my  eye. 

How  pleasant  th^  banks  and  green 
valleys  below, 

Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  prim- 
roses blow; 
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There,  oft  as  the  mild  evening  weeps 

over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  i)irk  shades  myMary 

and  me. 

Thy  cr}'stal  stream,  Afton,  how  gently  it 

glides. 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary 

resides : 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet 

lave. 
As,  gathering  sweet  flow'rets,  she  stems 

thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among   thy 

green  braes, 
Flow  genlly,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of 

my  lays; 
My    Mary's   asleep   by  thy  murmuring 

stream ; 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb   not 

her  dream. 


COAfIN'  THROUGH  THE  RYE. 
Tune  —  "  Gin  a  Hotly  meet  a  Body" 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye; 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry? 
Ev'ry  lassie  has  her  laddie, 

Nane  thev  sav,  hae  I ! 
Yet  a'  the  lads  thev  smile  at  me 
When  comin'  thn)'  the  rye. 
Amang  the  train  tlicrc  is  a  swain 

I  dcarlv  lo'c  iiivsel'; 
But  whaur  his  hamc,  or  what  his  name, 
I  dinna  care  to  tell. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 
C'omin'  frac  tlie  town; 
Gin  a  body  greet  a  body, 

Need  a  bodv  frown? 
Ev'ry  lassie  has  licr  laddie, 

Nane,  they  say,  hae  I ! 
Yet  a'  the  larls  tliey  smile  at  me, 
When  comin'  tljro'  the  ryt. 
Amang  the  train  there  is  a  swain 

I  dearly  lo'e  mysel'; 
But  whaur  his  hame,  or  what  his  name, 
I  dinna  care  to  tell. 


O    WERE  AfV  LOVE   I'O.V  UUC 

FAIR, 

O  WERE  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

\Vi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring; 
And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
.  When  wearied  on  my  little  wing: 

How  I  wad'moum,  when  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude! 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  w  ing, 
When   youthfu'  May  its  bloom  re- 
new'd. 

O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 

And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew. 
Into  her  bonny  breast  to  fa' ! 

Oh !  there  beyond  expression  blest, 
I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night; 

Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 
Till  fley'd  awa'  by  Phoebus'  light 


MY  AIN  KIND  DEARIE,  01 

W^HEN  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field 

Return  sae  dowf  and  wearic,  O ! 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birk» 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sac  \iild, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  tun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo. 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo; 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0^ 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ! 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 
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Ht  publubed  in  1789.    He  died 


When  o'er   the  dark  wave  rode  the 
howling  Mast, 
rleued  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tran- 
quil tide 
[bit  laves  the  pebbled  shorn;  and  now 
the  beam 
Of  evening  smites  on  the  gray  battle- 

And]ion  funaken  tow'r  lba(  lime  has 

Hie  lifted  oar  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
It  touched,   and    the   hushed    billows 
seem  t.>  sleep. 
Soothed  \yj  the  scene  e'en   thus  on 


A  kindred  stillness  steals,  a 
her  test; 
WhiUt  sad   airs  stilly  sigh   along  the 

IJke  melodies   (hat  moum  upon    the 

ft'iketl   by   the   breeic,   and   as    they 


1-1850. 

bornul  King'i  Sultan  In  1 761.    Hii  chief  woik  a 
I  Salisbury  in  tSjd.] 

Oft  listening   tearrul  when  the  wild 
winds  beat 
With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient 

walls  i 
And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
or  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid 
on  high. 
Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost 

And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry. 
Blest  if  her  aid  some  fain'ing  wretch 

And    snatch    bini    cold    and  speechless 
from  the  grave. 


bids 


BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE. 

fsholy  tow'ra  that  shade  the  wave-wo 

Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  bto 

sublime. 
Though  hurrying  ulent  by,  relentless 

iMail  you,   and  the  wintry  whirlwind 

sweep. 
01,  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded 

halls. 
Here  Charity  has  fixed  her  chosen 


EVENING. 

Evening,   as  slow   thy   placid   shades 

Veiling  with  gentlest  touch  the  land- 
scape still, 
The  lonely  battlement,  and  farthest 
hill 
And  wood  —  I  think  of  those  Ihat'have 

no  friend : 
Who  now  perhaps  by  melancholy  led, 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where 

pleastire  flauuts. 
Retiring,    wander    mid    thy    lonely 
haunts 
Unseen,    and    mark  the  tints  that  o'er 

thy  bed 
Hang  lovely;   oft  to  musing  Fancy's  eye 
I're^enting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired 

mind 
Might  resl.  beyond  the  m»rniurs  of 
mankind, 
Nor  hear  Ihe  hourly  moans  {^f  misery. 
Ah!  beauteous  views,  thai  Hope's  fair 

gleams  the  while 
Should    smile  like  y<ju,    and   pciisb  H 
they  smile  1 
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DOVER   CLIFFS, 

On  these  white  cliffs,  that  calm  above 
the  flood 
Uplift  their  shadowy  heads,  and  at 

their  feet 
Scarce  hear  the  surge  that  has  for 
ages  beat, 
Sure  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood; 
And  while  the  distant  murmur  met 
his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sailed  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart 
must  leave 
To-morrow;  of  the  friends  he  loved 
most  dear; 
Of  social  scenes  from  which  he  wept  to 
part. 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless 

all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the 
past  recall; 
Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his 

heart. 
And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhear- 

ing  tide. 
The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his 
guide. 


The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its 

ing  tide ; 
Whilst  Hope,  enchanted  with  a  s 

fair. 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  sii 

day, 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospec 

away. 


ON   THE  RHINE, 

TWAS   mom,   and   beauteous    on   the 
mountain's  brow 
(Hung  with  the  blushes  of  the  bend- 
ing vine) 
Streamed  the  blue  light,  when  on  the 
sparkling  Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round 

the  prow 
In  murmurs  parted;  varying  as  we  go, 
Lo!   the  woods  open  and  the  rocks 

retire; 
Some    convent's    ancient    walls,    or 
glistening  spire 
Mid  the  bright  landscape's  tract  unfold- 
ing slow. 
Here  dark  with  furrowed  aspect,  like 
despair. 
Hangs  the  bleak  cliff,  there  on  the 
woodland's  side 


WRITTEN  AT  OSTENl 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells  res 
peal! 
Aswhen.atopening  morn,  the  ( 

breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  s 
wan  disease, 
So  piercing  to  mv  heart  their 

feel ! 
And  hark  !  with  lessening  cader 
they  fall. 
And  now  along  the  white  ar 

tide 
They   fling   their   melancholy 
wide. 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thougl 
Of  summer  days,  and  those  dt 
years, 
When  by  my  native  streams, 

fair  prime. 
The  muurnful  magic  of  their  n 
chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childh' 

tears; 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  tho 

are  o'er. 
The   sounds   of  joy,   once   hea 
heard  no  more. 


TO  TIME. 

O  Time,  who  knowest  a  leniei 
to  lay, 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wounds,  an 

thence 
(Lulhng    to   sad   repose    the 
sense") 
The  fiiiiit  pang  stealest  unperceivt 
On  thcc  I  rest  my  only  hopes  at 
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link  when  thou  hast  dried  the 

Iter  tear, 

lows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul 

ild  dear, 

>k  back  on  many  a  sorrow  past, 

:t  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a 

oile  — 

le  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing 

>ur, 


Sings  in  the  sunshine  of  the  transient 

shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  be  jiret  the 

while. 
But  ah!  what  ills  must  that  poor  heart, 

endure. 
Who  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alon«, 

a  cure. 
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CHOUGH  AND   CROW. 

3ugh   and   Crow   to  roost  are 
me  — 

k\  sits  on  the  tree  — 
'd  winds  wail  with  feeble  moan, 
ifant  charity. 

fire  dances  o*er  the  fen  — 
!d  star  sheds  its  ray; 
ye  then,  my  merry  men, 
ir  op'ning  day. 

Id  and  nurse  are  fast  asleep, 
loi^'d  is  ev'rv  flower; 
king  tapers  faintly  peep, 
from  my  lady's  bower. 
*d  hind  with  shorten'd  ken, 
;  on  their  murky  way : 
ye  then,  my  merry  men, 
ir  op'ning  day. 

•d,  nor  garner  own  we  now, 
»of,  nor  latched  door, 
I  mate  bound  by  holy  vow 
ss  a  good  man's  store. 
Is  us  in  a  gloomy  den, 
ight  is  grown  our  day : 
ye  then,  my  merry  men, 
se  it  as  we  may. 


SONG. 

[Version  taken  from  an  old  song,  Woo*d  and 
married  and  a'. 

The  bride  she  is  winsome  and  bonny. 

Her  hair  it  is  snooded  sae  sleek. 
And  faithfu'  and  kind  is  her  Johnny, 
Yet  fast  fa'  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 
New  pearlins^  are  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

New  pearlins  and  plenishing  too; 
The  bride  that  has  a'  to  borrow 
Has  e'en  right  mickle  ado. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! 
Is  na'  she  very  weel  aff 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  at  a*  ? 

Her  mither  then  hastily  spak, 

"  The  lassie  is  glaikit*  wi'  pride; 
In  my  pouch  I  had  never  a  plack 
On  the  day  when  I  was  a  bride. 
E'en  tak  to  your  wheel  and  be  clever, 

And  draw  out  your  thread  in  the  sun; 
The  gear  that  is  gifted  it  never 
Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! 
Wi'  bavins  and  tocher  ^  sae  sma' ! 
I  think  ye  are  very  weel  aff 

To  be  woo'd  and  married  at  a*." 
1  finery,  lace.     '  sLUy.     *  goods  and  dowry. 
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"Toot,    toot,"    quo'    l)er    gray-headed 
faith  er, 
"  She's  less  o'  a  bride  than  a  bairn, 
She's  ta'en  like  a  cout  *  frae  the  heather, 
Wi'  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 
*Half  husband,  I  trow,  and  half  daddy. 
As  humor  inconstantly  leans, 
The  chiel  maun  be  patient  and  steady 
That  yokes  wi'  a  mate  in  her  teens. 
A  kerchief  sne  douce  and  sae  neat 
O'er  her  locks  that  the  wind  used 
to  blaw ! 
I'm  baith  Hke  to  laugh  and  to  greet 
When  I  think  of  her  married  at  a' !  '* 

Then  out  snak  the  wily  bridegroom, 

Weel  waled  were  his  wordies,  I  ween, 
"I'm  rich,  though  my  coffer  be  toom,'-* 
Wi'  the   blinks  o*  your   bonny  blue 
e'en. 
I*m  prouder  o*  thee  by  my  side 

Though  thy  ruffles  or  ribbons  be  few. 
Than  if  Kate  o'  the  Croft  were  my  bride 
Wi'  purfles  and  pcarlins  enow. 
Dear  and  dearest  of  ony ! 
Ye're  woo'd  and  buikit  and  a*  ! 
And  do  ye  think  scorn  o*  your  Johnny, 
And  grieve  to  be  married  at  a'  ?  " 

She   turn'd,  and   she  blush'd,  and  she 
smiled. 
And  she  looked  sae  bashfully  down ; 
The  pride  o'  her  heart  was  beguiled. 
And  she  played  wi'  the  sleeves  o'  her 
gown. 
She  twirled  the  tag  o'  her  lace, 

And  she  nipped  her  bodice  sae  blue. 
Syne  blinkit  sae  sweet  in  his  face, 
And  afflikc  a  maukin*  she  flew. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! 
Wi'  Johnny  to  roose  her  and  a' ! 
She  thinks  herscl  very  weel  aff 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  at  a* ! 


^ook. 


'empty. 


*hare. 


THE  HIGHLAND  SHEPHERD. 

Thk  go  wan  glitters  on  the  sward, 

The  lavrock's  in  the  sky, 
And  CoUey  in  my  plaid  keeps  ward, 

And  time  is  passing  by. 
Oh,  no !  sad  and  slow ! 

I  hear  no  welcome  sound. 
The  shadow  of  our  tr)'sting  bush, 

It  wears  so  slowly  round. 

My  sheep  bells  tinkle  frae  the  west, 

My  lambs  are  bleating  near; 
But  still  the  sound  that  I  lo'e  best, 

Alack  !  I  canna  hear. 
Oh,  no  !  sad  and  slow ! 

The  shadow  lingers  still. 
And  like  a  lanely  ghaist  I  stand, 

And  croon  upon  the  hill. 

I  hear  below  the  water  roar. 

The  mill  wi'  clacking  din. 
And  Luckey  scolding  frae  her  door, 

To  bring  the  bairnies  in. 
Oh,  no  !  sad  and  slow ! 

These  are  nae  sounds  for  me; 
The  shadow  of  our  trysting  bush, 

It  creeps  sae  drearily. 

I  coft  yestreen,  frae  Chapman  Tam, 

A  snood  of  bonnie  blue. 
And  promised  when  our  trysting  cam', 

To  tie  it  round  her  brow ! 
Oh,  no !  sad  and  slow ! 

The  time  it  winna  pass : 
The  shadow  of  that  weary  thorn 

Is  tether'd  on  the  grass. 

O,  now  I  see  her  on  the  way, 

She's  past  the  witches'  knowe. 
She's  climbing  up  the  brownie's  brae; 

Mv  heart  is  in  a  lowe. 
Oh,  no !  'tis  not  so  ! 

Tis  glamrie  I  ha'e  seen  ! 
The  shadow  of  that  hawthorn  bush 

Will  move  nae  mair  till  e'en. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS, 
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3lame,  and  in  1812,  fourteen  years  after,  he  published  a  fraement  entitled  Columbus.  Jaqueline 
as  put  forth  in  1814.  Human  Life  in  x8xo,  and  in  1822,  the  poet,  then  sixty  years  of  age,  pro- 
>Ked  the  first  part  of  his  Italy.  The  compete  edition  of  this  latterpocm  was  not  published  unti' 
(36,  having  been  iHustrat«l  under  his  own  direction  by  Stothard,  Turner,  and  Prout,  at  a  cost  o 
10,000.  Up  to  his  ninety-first  year  he  wrote  an  occasional  piece,  composed,  like  all  his  works,  witl 
borious  slowness,  and  poUshecf  line  by  line  into  elegance.] 


FROM  "  THE  PLEASURES  OF 
MEMORVr 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  de- 
scend 

o  watch   the   silent    slumbers    of    a 
friend; 

o  hover  round  his  evening-walk   un- 
seen, 

^nd  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky 
green ; 

o  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friend- 
ship grew, 

^nd  heaven  and  nature  opened  to  their 
view! 

Vt,  when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth, 
and  sees 

'  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please; 

"here  may  these  gentle  guests  delight 
to  dwell, 

^nd  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life 
so  well ! 
Oh  thou!  with  whom  my  heart  was 
wont  to  share 

*Tom  Reason*s  dawn  each  pleasure  and 
each  care; 

'Vith  whom,  alas!   I  fondly  hoped   to 
know 

lie  humble  walks  of  happiness  below; 

f  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 

Vn  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 

>till  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  con- 
trol, 

;^ect  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul; 

jfant  mc  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 

I^uut  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resigned; 


Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew 
no  disguise, 

Whose   blameless  wishes   never  aimed 
to  rise, 

To  meet  the  changes  Time  and  Chance 
present 

With   modest   dignity   and   calm    con- 
tent. 

When  thy  last  breath,  ere  Nature  sunk 
to  rest. 

Thy  meek  submission  to   thy  God  ex- 
pressed, 

When   thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and 
feeling  fled, 

A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph 
shed, 

What   to   thy   soul   its   glad   assurance 
gave, 

Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the 
grave  ? 

The  sweet  Remembrance  of  unblemished 
youth, 

The  still  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence 
and  Truth  I 
Hail,  Memory,  hail!   in  thy  exhaust- 
less  mine 

Fronr.  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures 
shine ! 

Thought   and  her  shadowy  brood    thy 
call  obey, 

And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy 
sway ! 

Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel,  when  most 
alone; 

The   only   pleasures   we   can   call   our 
own. 
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If  but  n  Hireling  cloud  obscure  the  sky) 
If  but  a  beam  of  aob;:!  Reason  play, 
Xa,  Fancy's  fairy  ftiisl-wotk  mells  away ! 
But  can  Ihe  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of 

Power, 
Snatch  Ihe  rich  relic*  of  3.  well-spent 

These,  nhen  Ihe  Irembling  spirit  wings 

her  flighl. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living 

And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms 


FROM   ■•  ITALVr 

Brushing  the  floor  with  what  was  once, 

met  h  inks, 
A  hat  of  ceremony?   On  he  glides, 
Slip-shod,  ungartcred;   his  long  suil  of 

black 
Dingy,  thread-bare,  tho',  paleh  by  patch. 


;wert 
Till  it   has   almost   i 


}  be    Ihe 

Al  length  arrived,  and  «ilh  a  shrug  that 

pleads 
"'Tis    my    neccssilyl"    he    stops   and 

Screwing  a    smile    into    his   dinnetless 

face, 
"Blame   not   a   Poel,   Signor,  for   his 

leal  — 
When  all  are  on  the  wing,  who  would 

The  splendor  of  thy  name  has  gone  be- 

fore  Ihce; 
And  Ilaly  ffmi  sea  lo  sea  e:>iults, 
As  well  indeed  she  may!     Bu)  I  trans- 
He,    who    has    known    the   weight    of 

praise  himself, 
Should  spare  another."     Saying  so,  he 


(If  his,  then  Petrarch  miut  have  tteto 

it  from  him] 
And  bowed  and  left  mc;   in  his  hoUov 


piously. 


Unconsciously,  as  doctors  do  theii 

My  omelet,  and  a  tli 
Pure  as  the  virgin-spri 
Fled   from  all   eyes; 

dream. 
I  might  have  sat  as  manv  a  great  ma 

has. 
And  many  as  small,  like  him  of  Sailil' 

Bartering  my  bread  and  sail  for  emptj 

Am  I  in  Italy?  Is  this  the  Mindm? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Veroni! 
And   shall  I  sup  where   Juliet  at  Ik 

Saw   her    loved   Montague,   and  no* 

sleeps  by  him? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myseK; 


And   t 


:ril)ed 


"To  Mantua"  —  "To  Ferrara"  — 

Suri>rise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congnW- 

O  Italy,  how  beautifal  Ihoa  art 
Yet  I  could  weep  —  for  thou  art  Ijinft 

Low  in  IhedusI;  and  we  admire  IheeaW 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  when  tboi 

The  gift  of  Beauty.     Would  Ihou  lui« 


V  beset  ihee,  iDaking  thee  lb 


Hissc 


laid 


n  impromplu,  01  my  feet. 


But  why  despair?  Twice  halt  Uk« 

lived  already; 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations 

world, 
As   Ihe   sun   shines  among  the  lew' 

lights 
Of  heaven;  and  shall  again.    Theb* 
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en  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethe- 
real spirit, 
o,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his 

tch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and 
strike  again 

nit  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 

eir  wisdom  folly.  Even  now  the 
flame 

rsts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so 
gloriously, 

d,  dying,  left  a  splendor  like  the  day, 

at  like  the  day  diffused  itself,  and 
still 

»ies  the  earth  —  the  light  of  genius, 
virtue, 

eatness  in  thought  and  act,  contempt 
of  death, 

d-like  example.  Echoes  that  have 
slept 

ice  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  were  Them- 
selves, 

ice  men  invoked  "  By  Those  in  Mar- 
athon I " 

rake  along  the  i^ean;  and  the 
dead, 

ley  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard 
the  call, 

id  thro*  the  ranks,  from  unng  to  wing, 
are  seen 

oving  as  once  they  were  —  instead  of 
rage 

eathing  deliberate  valor. 


FROM  **  HUMAN  UFEr 

'hen  by  a  good  man's  grave  I  muse 
alone, 

(thinks  an  Angel  sits  upon  the  stone, 

ike  those  of  old,  on  that  thrice-hal- 
lowed night, 

^   sate   and    watched    in    raiment 
heavenly  bright, 

'M   with  a  voice  inspiring  joy   not 
fear, 

•?»»  pointing  upward,  "  Know,  He  is 
not  here; 

^tiiriscn!" 

But  the  day  is  almost  spent; 


And  stars  are  kindling  in  the  firmament. 
To  us  how  silent  —  though  like   ours 

perchance 
Busy  and  full  of  life  and  circumstance; 
Where  some  the  paths  of  Wealth  and 

Power  pursue, 
Of  Pleasure  some,  of  Happiness  a  few; 
And,  as  the  sun  goes  round  —  a  sun 

not  ours — 
While   from  her  lap   another    Nature 

showers 
Gifts  of  her  own,  some  from  the  crowd 

retire. 
Think   on   themselves,  within,  without 

inquire ; 
At   distance  dwell  on   all   that   passes 

there. 
All  that  their  world   reveals  of  good 

and  fair; 
And,  as  they  wander,  picturing  things, 

like  me. 
Not  as  they  are  but  as  they  ought  to  he. 
Trace   out   the  journey   through   their 

little  day, 
And  fondly  dream  an  idle  hour  away 


GINEVRA, 

If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  choice 

or  chance 
To  Modena,  where  still  religiously 
Among   her   ancient   trophies    is    pre- 
served 
Bologna's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  the  reverend  tower,  the  Guir- 

landine) 
Stop  at  the  Palace  near  the   Reggio- 

gate. 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  thee;  thro'  their  arched 

walks. 
Dim  at  noon-day,  discovering  many  a 

glimpse 
Of  knights  and  dames,  such  as  in  old 

romance, 
And  lovers,  such  as  in  heroic  song. 
Perhaps  the  two,  for  groves  were  their 

delight, 
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L  in  Ihe  spring-time,  is  alone  they 


Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen ;  but,  ere  (hou 

go. 
Enter  .  the   house  —  prythee,   forget    it 

And  loolc  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 
Tis  of  a  Lady  in  hct  earliest  youth, 
The  very  last  of  that  illustrious  race. 
Done   by    Zanipicri  —  but    I    care    nut 

He,  who  observes  it  —  ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and   comes  and  comes 

That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She   sits,    inclining    forward    as    to 

Her  lips  half-open.  and  her  finger  up, 
As  Iho'  she  said  "Beware  1 "  her  ve»t 

of  gold 
Broidered    uith    flowers,    and    clasped 

from  head  to  foot. 
An   emerald    stone    in    every    golden 

And  on  hei  brnw,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet    of  pearls.       But    then    her 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  slili,  Iho'  many  a  year  has 


Like  some 
Over  a  mo 


I'jid  melody! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Ulcring  beir-looin,  its  corn- 


She  was  an  only  child ;  from 

The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulg< 
Her  Mother  dying  of  the  gift  si 
Tlinl  precious  gift,  what  else  r 

to  him? 
The  young  (.iinevra  was  hi*  all 
Still  OS  she  grew,  for  ever  in  hi 
And  in   her   Hfteenth   year   o. 

bride, 
Marrying  an  only  sun,  Kranceii 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth, 

lir»t  love. 
Just  as  !>hc  looks  there  in  \\ 

dre^s. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaie 
Iler  pranks  Ihe  favorite  theme 

liut    now  the  day  was  come, 

Ihe  hour; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,    for  ■ 

drcdth  lime, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady, ) 


And,   i 


the    luslr 


of  1 


r  yt 


Vlcr  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it. 

Great  was  the  joy;   bul  at  tl 
feast. 
When   all  sal   down,  the    Ih 

wanting  Iherc. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Hi 

"  Tis  hut  lo  make  a  trial  of  ou 


Laughing  and  looking  back  a 


A  chest  thai  came  from  Venice,  and 

had  held 
The  ducal  robed  of  some  old  Ancestor. 
Thai  bv  the  way — it  may  he  true  or 

false  — 
But  don't  f»rgct  the  picture;  and  thuu 

wilt  not, 
'  When  thou  hast  heard  the  tale  Ihey  told  : 


tooth  imprinted  on  > 
alas,  she  was  not  to  I: 
that   hour  could  an; 


Hat  Ihal  she  was  ni 


to  Venice,  and 
Flung  it  away  in  Iraltle  with  Ih 
Orsini   lived;   and   long  migh 
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ii  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of 

something, 
iDediiog  he  could  not  find  —  he  knew 

not  what, 
ben  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained 

awhile 
mt  and   tcnantless  —  then   w^ent  to 

strangers, 
'ull   fifty  years  were   past,   and   all 

forgot, 
en  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
J  the  old  lumber  in  the  Gallerj', 
X    mouldering   chest  was   noticed; 

and  'twas  said 
one   as   young,   as   thoughtless   as 

Gine\Ta, 
"hy  not  remove   it  from  its  lurking 

place ! »' 
as  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the 

wav 
urst,  it  fell ;   and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
h    here    and     there    a    pearl,    an 

emerald-stone, 
golden   clasp,   clasping   a  shred  of 

gold, 
else  had  perished — save  a  nuptial 

ring, 
i  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 

j;raven  with   a  name,  the   name   of 

both, 


me\Ta. 


'I 


iN  EPISTLE    TO  A  FRIEND. 

»T1LL  must  my  partial  pencil  love  to 
dwell 

the  home-prospects  of  my  hermit 
cell; 

e  mossy  pales  that  skirt  the  orchard-  \ 
green, 

ic    hid     by   shrub-wood,   there   by 
glimpses  seen; 

»d  the  brown  pathway,  that,  with  care- 
less flow, 

olu,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below. 

21  must  it  trace  (the  flattering   tints 
forgive) 

*ch  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  land- 
scape live- 

^  <>'cr  the  mead,  at  pleasing  distance, 
pass^ 


Browsing  the  hedge  by  fits,  the  pan< 
niered  ass; 

The  idling  shepherd-boy,  with  rude  de- 
light. 

Whistling  his  dog  to  mark  the  pebble's 
flight; 

And  in  her  kerchief  blue  the  cottage- 
maid. 

With  brimming  pitcher  from  the  shado\%7 
glade. 

Far  to  the  south  a  mountain  vale  retires. 

Rich  in  its  groves,  and  glens,  and  vil- 
lage-spires; 

Its  upland  lawns,  and  cliff's  with  foliage 
hung, 

Its  wizard-stream,  nor  nameless  nor  un- 
sung: 

And  through  the  various  year,  the  vari- 
ous day. 

What  scenes  of  glory  burst,  and  melt 
away ! 

When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of 

snow. 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols 

flow; 
Ilis   spangling  shower  when  frost   the 

wizard  flings; 
Or,  borne   in  ether   blue,  on  viewless 

wings, 
0*er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage 

weaves. 
And  gems   with   icicles  the  sheltering 

eaves ; 
— Thy  muffled  friend  his  nectarine-wall 

pursues, 
What  time  the   sun  the  yellow  crocus 

woos, 
.Screened  from  the  arrowy  North;   and 

duly  hies 
To  meet  the  morning-rumor  as  it  flies. 
To  range  the  murmuring  market-place 

and  view 
The  motley  groups  thjit  faithful  Tenier.-i 

drew. 
When  Spring  hursts  forth  in  blossomk 

through  the  vale. 
And  her  wild  music  triumphs   on   the 

gale, 
Oft  with  my  book  I  muse  from  stile  w 

stile; 
Oft  in  my  porch  the  listless  noon  beguile, 
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Framing  loose  numbers,  till  declining 
day 

Through  the  green  trellis  shoots  a  crim- 
son ray; 

Till  the  west-^^'ind  leads  on  the  twilight 
hours, 

And  shakes  the  fragrant  bells  of  closing 
flowers. 


DEAR 


IS  MY  LITTLE 
VALE. 


NATIVE 


Dear  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The   ring-dove  builds   and  murmurs 
there ; 
Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager ; 
The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bowers, 
That   breathe   a    gale   of    fragrance 
round, 

I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 

With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 

Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 

For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 


The  canzonet  and  roundelay 

Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


A    WISH. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill; 

A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  nnr 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow  oft,  beneath  my  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  near  her  clay-built  neat; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  gudl 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the' 
dew ; 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing. 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue.        i 

The  village  church  beneath  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage-vows  wae 
given. 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  brceze^j 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  hearefci 
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[Lady  Nairn  was  bom  in  1766.  Though  she  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  in  1845,  »* 
of  her  son£;s  were  written  early  in  life,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Bums's  poems  in  1787.  Tw 
first  an'i  only  collected  edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  1869,  but  for  two  generations  beioTe,ioa|l 
of  li'.'r  composinfj  had  been  sunj*  in  every  Scotch  household  and  concert-room,  though  the  naoK' 
.he  author  was  unknown.  A  surprising  number  of  the  most  familiar  Scotch  songs,  "i^y  ^  *^ 
jM>pularly  Iwlieved  to  have  descended  from  remote  antiquity,  were  written  by  Lady  Nairn.  —  T* 
Lntulo  the  Lfal,  The  Laird  o"  Cockpen,  Caller  Herrin,  The  Anld  Hotue,  Humtimg-Ttmlfx 
John  Tod,  U'hall  be  Kih^  but  Charlie?  Charlie  is  my  darling,  Will  ye  ma  cvmu  hi* 
again  f    He's  ower  the  hills  that  I  loe  7veel,  /  will  sit  in  my  wet  eroo  Amvw.] 


THE  LAND  O'   THE  LEAL. 

I'm  wearin'  awa',  John, 

Like  snaw-wreaths  in  thaw,  John, 

I'm  wearin'  awa' 

To  the  land  o*  the  leal. 


There's  nae  sorrow  there,  John, 
There's  neither  cauM  nor  care,  John. 
The  day  is  aye  fair 

In  the  land  o'  the  leaL 
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ie  bairn*s  there,  John, 
>aith  gade  and  fair,  John; 
we  grudged  her  sair 
tie  land  o*  the  leal. 
w's  sel*  wears  past,  John, 
;  a-comin'  fast,  John, 
hat's  aye  to  last 
le  land  u'  the  leal. 

that  joy  was  bought,  John, 
the  battle  fought,  John, 
a*  man  e'er  brought 
he  land  o*  the  leal, 
your  glistening  e'e,  John, 
langs  to  be  free,  John, 
:1s  tieckon  mc, 
he  land  o'  the  leal. 

d  ye  leal  and  true,  John, 
it*s  wearin'  through,  John, 
welcome  you 
he  land  o'  the  leal. 
-ye-weel,  my  ain  John, 
ld*s  cares  are  vain,  John, 
et,  and  we'll  be  fain 
le  land  o'  the  leal. 


'.  BE  KING  BUT  CHARLIEf 

s  frae  Moidart  cam'  yestreen 
K)n  gar  mony  ferlie;  ^ 
.  o*  war  hae  just  come  in 
ndit  Royal  Charlie. 

1  make  many  wonder. 


Come  through  the  heather,  around  him 
gather, 
Ye're  a'  th'  welcomer  early; 
Around  him  cling  wi'  a'  your  kin. 
For  wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie  ? 
Come  through  the  heather,  around  hire 

gather. 
Come  Ronald,  come  Donald,  come  a 

thegither. 
And  crown  your  rightfu'  lawfu'  King, 
For  wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie? 

The  Hieland  clans,  wi'  sword  in  hand, 
Frae  John  o'  Groats  to  Airlie, 

Hae  to  a  man  declared  to  stand, 
Or  fa*  wi'  Royal  Charlie, 

Come  through  the  heather,  &c. 

The  Lowlands  a',  baith  great  and  sma', 
Wi'  mony  a  lord  and  laird,  hae 

Declared  for  Scotia's  King  and  law, 
And  spier  ye  wha  but  Charlie  ? 

Come  through  the  heather,  &c. 

There's  nae  a  lass  in  a'  the  Ian', 
But  vows  faith  late  an'  early. 

She'll  ne'er  to  man  gie  heart  nor  han', 
Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie. 

Come  through  the  heather,  &c. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Charlie's  cause, 
And  be*t  complete  an'  early; 

His  very  name  our  hearts*  blood  warms, 
To  arms  for  Royal  Charlie ! 

Come  through  the  heather,  &c. 
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ROBERT    BLOOMFIELD. 

1766-1823. 

If  a  fanner^s  boy,  and  became  throvish  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  a  govemiucnx 
wrote  Tk*  Farmer^s  Boy,  ^798 '•  Rural  Tales,  1810;  Wild  Flowers,  and  other  pieces 
o«f  rural  Ufe  with  much  moral  (eelin$;  and  smoothness  of  versification,  —  his  great  fault  is 

'passion;  his  great  excellence,  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  delineations.] 


LINES  ADDRESSED 

\i  the  forest  shades, 

hy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 

IX  trod  thy  lonely  giades, 

:  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer; 


TO  AfV  CHILDREN. 

Incjuiring  childhood  claims  the  verse, 
O  let  them  not  imjuire  in  vain; 

Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse 
The  glories  of  thy  sylvan  reign. 
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Thy  dells  by  wintry  currents  worn, 

Secluded  haunts,  hov  dear  to  me  ! 
From  all  but  Nature's  converse  borne, 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their   honored   leaves   the  green   oaks 
rear'd, 
And   crown'd  the   upland's  graceful 
swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was 
heard 
Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  bell. 

Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretch- 
ing far. 
Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power. 
When  August  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the 
shower. 
The  deeptoned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  green 
(The   herd's   rude   tracks  from  rill   to 
rill), 
Roar'd  echoing  through  the  solemn 
scene. 

From  my  charm'd  heart   the   numbers 
sprung, 
Though  birds  had  ceased  the  choral 
lay; 
I  pour'd  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue. 

And  gave  delicious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  darker  shadows  seeking  still, 
Whore     human     foot    had     seldom 
strayed, 
1  read  aloud  to  every  hill 

Sweet  Kmma's  love,  "The  Nut-brown 
Maid." 

Shakinj:;  his  matted  mane  on  high, 

The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head. 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly, 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed; 
Where,  as  the  a/.ure  sky  appeared 

Through  bowers  of  ever-varying  form. 
Midst  the    deep    gloom    methought    I 
heard 

The  daiing.progress  of  the  storm. 

How  would  each  sweeping  ponderous 
bough 
Resist,  when  straight    the  whirlwind 
cleaves, 


Dashing  in  strengthening  eddksthr 
A  roaring  wilderness  of  leaves? 
How    would     the    prone    desceiui 
shower 
From  the  green  canopy  rebound? 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  po«?  i 
How    deep     the     pealmg    thaDdEfj 
sound? 

But   peace   was    there:   no    ligfatiui^ 
blazed; 
No  clouds  obscured  the  face  of  heaT«; 
Down  each  green  opening  while  I  gazedi 
My  thoughts  to  you  and  home 
given. 
O,  tender  minds !  in  life's  gay  mom, 
Some  clouds  must  dim  your  comiil 
dav; 

Yet  bootless,  pride  and  falsehood  sioai% 
And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  yotf 
way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side, 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  travell'd  wide; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main. 
For  many  an  oak  lay  stretch'd  at  Icnglli. 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer 
sheathed) 
Had  reach'd  their  full  meridian  strei^ 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed! 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  conflict  brave 

And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wave, 

P>ring  home  the  flag  of  victor)'. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks,  we  meet  no  wore! 

( io.  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied, 
The  while  clifl"s  round  my  native  shore. 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide. 


**  Genius  of  the  forest  shades," 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain. 
When  the  gray  evening  shadow  fades. 
To  view  the  country's  golden  gi'ain; 
To  view  the  gleaming  village  spire 
'Mid^t    distant    groves   unknown  to 
me  — 
'  Groves  that,  grown  bright  in  borrow'd 

tire, 
{       Bow  o'er  the  peopled  vales  to  thee. 
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thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Take's  huge  oak,  their  favor- 

•ee, 

e  twilight  hours  away? 

e  they  not  revealed  to  me? 

\  fairies  left  behind, 

brought  you  all  to  view; 
1  tenderness  resigned, 

heaved  many  a  sigh  for  you. 

ling  still  tfnclouded  rose, 

1    with     sleep    and    joyous 

ms, 

itful   fields  with   woodlands 

lb 
-♦ 

the  births  of  various  streams, 
of  clay,  here  creeping  rills, 
to  parent  Ouse,  would  steal; 
;  from  the  northward  hills, 
[litter  through  Tove's  wind- 
dale. 

cooling  springs,  farewell ! 
no  more  your  freedom  share; 
y  grateful  tongue  shall  tell 
ought  your  gazing   stranger 
e. 

"  the  forest  shades," 
f  power,  and  lend  thine  ear; 
IS    still    lengthen    thy   long 
es, 
g  thy  peace  and  silence  here. 


?  A  HIGHLAND  DROVER 
\:iSG  FROM  ENGLAND. 

!-thee-well,      England :      no 
ler  ril  roam; 

my  shadow  that  points  the 

home : 

tuthern  shores  shall  not  tempt 
to  slay; 

iggy's  at  home,  and  my  chil- 
I  at  play ! 

akes  my  l)onnet  sit  light  on 
brow, 

inews  their  strength  and  my 
)m  its  glow. 


Farewell,  mountaineers!  my  compan- 
ions, adieu; 

Soon,  many  long  miles  when  I*m  sev- 
ered from  you, 

I  shall  miss  your  white  boms  on  the 
brink  of  the  burn. 

And  o'er  the  rough  heaths,  where  youUl 
never  return; 

But  in  brave  English  pastures  you  can- 
not complain. 

While  your  drover  speeds  back  to  his 
Maggy  again. 

O  Tweed !  gentle  Tweed,  as  I  pass  your 
green  vales. 

More  than  life,  more  than  love,  my 
tired  spirit  inhales; 

There,  Scotland,  my  darling,  lies  full  in 
my  view. 

With  her  bare-footed  lasses  and  moun- 
tains so  blue; 

To  the  mountains  away  my  heart  bounds 
like  the  hind. 

For  home  is  so  sweet,  and  my  Maggy  so 
kind. 


As  day  after  day  I  still  follow  my  course. 
And  in  fancy  trace  back  every  stream  to 

its  source, 
Hope   cheers  me   up  hills,  where   the 

road  lies  before, 
O'er  hills  just  as  high,  and  o'er  tracks  of 

wild  moor; 
The  keen   polar  star   nightly  rising  to 

view; 
But  Maggy's  my  star,  just  as  steady  and 

true. 

O  ghosts  of  my  fathers !  O  heroes,  look 
down ! 

Fix  my  wandering  thoughts  on  your 
deeds  of  renown; 

For  the  glory  of  Scotland  reigns  warm 
in  my  breast. 

And  fortitude  grows  both  from  toil  and 
from  rest; 

May  your  deeds  and  your  worth  be  for- 
ever in  view. 

And  may  Maggy  bear  sons  not  un- 
worthy of  you. 
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Love,  why  do  you  urge  me,  so  weaiy 

and  poor? 
I    cannot    step  faster,    I    cannot    do 

more : 
I've  passed  silver  Tweed;  e'en  the  Tay 

flows  behind; 
Yet  fatigue  I'll  disdain;  my  reward  I 

shall  6nd; 
Thou,  sweet  smile  of  innocence,  thou 

art  my  prize; 
And  the  joy  that  will  sparkle  in  Maggy's 

blue  eyes. 


She'll  watch  to  the  southward;  —  p 

haps  she  will  sigh, 
That  the  way  is  so  long,  and  the  mo 

tains  so  high ; 
Perhaps  some  huge  rock  in  the  d 

she  may  see. 
And  will  say  in  her   fondness,  "t 

surely  is  he !  " 
Good  wife,  you're  deceived:  I'm 

far  from  my  home ; 
Go,  sleep,  my  dear  Maggy, — ^to-mor 

rU  come. 


■ooSOfoo- 


JAMES    HOGG. 
1770-1835. 

[The  "  Ettrtck  Shepherd,"  bom  in  1770  in  Selkirkshire,  where  his  forefathers  had  been  st 
farmers  for  generations,  was  "  discovered '  oy  Sir  Walter  Scott  very  much  in  the  jutme  way  in  « 
Allan  Cunnmgham  was  discovered'ljy  Cromek.  Scott  struck  across  him  while  engaged  iz 
search  for  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  The  living  minstrel,  in  this  case  hoin 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  passing  off  his  own  poems  as  relics  of  an  older  time :  Scott  at 
recognized  his  talent,  and  gave  him  a  helping  hand.  Hogg  threw  aside  the  crook  for  the 
migrated  to  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  the  booksellers.  He  was  one  oi 
projectors  oi  Blackttfood's  Magazine  in  1817,  and  became  famous  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  ii 
Noctes  Ambrosianai.  The  Queen^s  Wakey  on  which  his  poetic  reputation  chiefly  rests, 
published  in  18x3.     He  died  in  1835.] 


THE  SKY-LARK. 

Biro  of  the  wilderness, 
Blythesome  and  cumberless. 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and 
lea! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place  — 

O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 
Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 
Where  art  thou  journeying? 

I'by  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 

O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the 
day, 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away! 
Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 


Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  \ 
be! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place  — 

O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


K/LAfENY'S    VISIONS    IN   FAi 
LAND. 

She  saw  a  sun  on  a  summer  sky. 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by, 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay, 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mount 

gray: 
And  that  land  had  valleys  and  ht 

piles, 
And  mcrled  seas,  and  a  thousand  is 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  gr 
And  its  lakes  were  all   of  a  dazz 

sheen, 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slumbe 

lay 
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,  and  the  sky,  and  the  cloudlet 
ray. 

•  ^  •  •  •  • 

the  com  wave  on  the  vale; 

the  deer  run  down  the  dale; 

the  plaid  and  the  broad  clay- 
lore, 

brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom 
ore: 

thought  she  had  seen  the  land 
efore. 

iw  a  lady  sit  on  a  throne, 
est  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on ! 
eked  her  hand  of  milk, 

held  him  in  a  leash  of  silk; 
ifu'  maiden  stood  at  her  knee, 
ilver  wand  and  a  melting  e'e, 
ereign  shield,  till  love  stole  in, 
son'd  all  the  fount  within, 
a  gruff  untoward  bedeman  came, 
idit  the  lion  on  his  dame; 

guardian  maid,  wi'  the  daunt- 
»s  e'e, 
[>ped  a  tear,  and  left  her  knee; 

saw  till  the  queen  frae  the  lion 
ed, 

bonniest  flower  of  the  world  lay 
ead. 
was  set  on  a  distant  plain, 

saw  the  red  blood  fall  like  rain ; 
•nny  Kilmeny's  heart  grew  sair, 
J  turned  away,  and  could  look 
ae  mair. 

he  gruff  grim  carle  girned  amain, 
ty  trampled  him  down,  but  he 
jse  again; 

baited  the  lion  to  deeds  of  weir, 
apped  the  blood  to  the  kingdom 
ear; 

ening  his  head  was  danger-preef, 
rowned  with  the  rose  and  the 
lover-leaf, 

led  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him 
way, 

with  the  deer  on  the  mountain 

Tay. 

led  at  the  carle,  and  he  gecked 

t  heaven, 

nark  was  set,  and  his  arles  given. 

^  awhile  her  een  withdrew; 

ced  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

aw  below  her  fair  unfurled 


One-half  of  all  the  glowing  world, 
Where  oceans  rolled,  and  rivers  ran, 
To  bound  the  aims  of  sinful  man. 
She  saw  a  people,  fierce  and  fell, 
Burst  frae  their  bounds  like  fiends  of 

hell; 
There  lilies  grew,  and  the  eagle  flew, 
And  she  herk^d  on  her  ravening  crew, 
Till  the  cities  and  towers  were  wrapt  in 

a  blaze. 
And  the  thunder  it  roared  o*er  the  land 

and  the  seas. 
The  widows  they  wailed,  and  the  red 

blood  ran. 
And  she  threatened  an  end  to  the  race 

of  man : 
She  never  lencd  nor  stood  in  awe, 
Till  caught  by  the  lion's  deadly  paw. 
Oh !  then  the  eagle  swinked  for  life, 
And  brainyelled  up  a  mortal  strife; 
But  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south. 
She  met  wi*  the  gowl  of  the   Uon's 

mouth. 


KILMENY'S  RETURN  FROM 
FAIRY  LAND. 

When  seven  lang  years  have  come  and 

fled: 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was 

dead; 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's 

name, 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin',  Kilmeny  cam' 

hame ! 
And  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  e'e ! 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 
For  there  was  no  pride  norpassitm  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens'  een 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  he  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 
And    her  cheek  the   mobS-rose  in   the 

shower : 
.And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodic 
That  floats  along  the  t\vilij;ht  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raiUc  the  lanely  glen, 
And  keepit  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing, 
To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring 
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But,  wherever   her   peaceful   form  ap- 

I>cared, 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered : 
The  wolf  played  blylhely  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled ; 
The  dun-deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung. 
In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 
O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion : 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came; 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the 

lame. 
And     goved     around,     charmed     and 

amazed ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed, 
And  muimured,  and  looked  with  anxious 

pain 
For  sometliing  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  \^  ith  the  throstle-cock, 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  lock; 
The  blackbird  along  wi'  the  eagle  flew; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 
And  the  tod,   and   the  lamb,  and  the 

leveret  ran; 
The  hawk  and  the  hern  atour  them  hung, 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed 

their  young; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled: 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 


A  BOY'S  SONG. 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep^ 
W^here  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  bloonas  the  sweet 

est. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest; 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

W^herc  the  hazel  bank  is  steep>est. 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

W^hy  the  boys  should  drive  away 
IJttle  maidens  from  their  play, 
Or  love  to  banter  and  light  so  well. 
That's  the  thing  I  never  could  tell. 

But  this  1  know,  I  love  to  play. 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hty* 
Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  mc. 


-<>ojo;<x^ 
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1770-1850. 

[William  Wokuswiiktii  was  lM»rn  April  7,  1770.  at  Cockcrmouth,  a  town  on  the  edge  of  thi 
Cumbierl.ind  hiiihlaiuK.     If  is  failier  was  agent  to  lx>nl  Lowthcr,  and  came  of  an  old  noith-countiy 
stock.     r»oth  t'ailu:r  and  mother  dieil  in  hi>  Ijoyhood:   hh  nmihcr  first,  his  father  when  he  was  &nur> 
teen.     He  went  t->  s»;hiH>l  in  the  neiiihlxirhood.  at  Hawkshoad,  and  his  schm  l-days  were  davsoi 
much  liberty,  With  in  jilayinL;  and  reading.     In  (>ctol>cr,  17S7.  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Caa- 
bridj:e.     Tait  he  inatU-  no  mark  at  the  university,  and  in  January,  1791,  he  took  his  degree  and  kit 
Cambridge.     Like  many  i>(  his  uenenition  he  was  tilled  with  enthusi-ism  for  the  French  Kevolution. 
and  after  taking  his  dc^'ro«'  lie  resided  for  more  than  a  year  in  France.     The  Rei^n  of  Terror  dro^t 
him  home  a>;am  :  he  i.:im<.'  tn  L«mdon.  unsettled  in  his  j)lans;  he  was  in  Dorsetshire  (17^),  then  al 
Alfoxden  in  the  Sfnucrsctsliire  (juanttx'ks,  where  he  saw  much  of  S.  T.  Coleridtjc.     In  iTQihe  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  17^8  appeared,  at  Bristol,  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  aniUtdt^ 
intended  to  Ik;  a  j.iint  work  r»f  Coleridvje  ami  Wordsworth,  but  to  which  Colerid|;e  only  contribtited 
The  AmirHt  Mariner,  and  two  or  three  other  pieces.     The  two  friends  went  to  Germany  at  the 
end  of  1798,  and  Wordsworth,  Mrith  his  sister,  spent  the  winter  at  Goslar.     When  he  retiuoedto 
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he  also  retunied  for  good  to  his  own  northern  moimiaiiM  and  kkes.  He  lettled,  with  his 
ir  Grasmere,  meaning  to  give  himself  to  poetical  composition  as  the  business  of  his  life, 
CO  published  the  second  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  1802  he  married  Mary 
Ml.  and  finally  fixed  his  home  in  the  lakes,  though  it  was  not  till  several  years  afterwards 
It  be  took  up  his  abode  in  the  place  henceforth  connected  with  his  nanie»  Rydai  Mount. 
:l  the  early  part  of  the  century  he  was  very  busy.  Besides  shorter  pieces,  suggested  by 
Bts  or  feeUngs  of  the  day,  he  was  at  work  from  1793  to  1805  on  a  poem.  The  Prtlude^ 
;  the  history  :ad  (growth  of  hi^  own  mind,  and  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  greater 
ical  poem  which  he  was  already  mcdiutiug.  The  Recluse — in  part,  and  only  in  part, 
I  The  Excunhn.     The  Excursion  was  published  in  1814.    Composition  took  many 

the  various  collections  published  by  Wordsworth,  from  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  xSoo 
is  death.  But  es^pzcially  his  poetical  efforts  took  the  shape  of  the  sonnet.  Large  coUcc- 
•nnets  marked  the  workintj;  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  certain  groups  of  subjects,  or 
memoriiU  of  scenes  which  had  interested  him.  He  once,  and  early  in  his  career,  at- 
M  drama  (  The  Borderers,  1795-6)  but  with  little  success.     From  the  first  he  took  a  keen 

all  political  and  social  niuestions,  and  he  was  an  impassioned  and  forcible  prose  writer. 
as  a  long  one,  of  steady  work  aiod  much  happiness.     He  died  April  23,  1850,  at  Rydal 


LUCY    GRA  Y; 

OR,  SOLITTTDE. 

id  heard  of  Lucy  Gray; 
en  I  crossed  the  wild, 
rd  to  see  at  break  of  day 
tary  child. 

;,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew; 
It  on  a  wide  moor, 
weetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
human  door! 

may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 
;  upon  the  green; 
iweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
er  more  be  seen. 

ht  will  be  a  stormy  night  — 
he  town  must  go; 
e  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
ther  through  the  snow." 


ft 


ather,  will  I  gladly  do ! 
celv  afternoon  — 
ster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 
der  is  the  moon." 

he  father  raised  his  hook 
pped  a  fagot  band ; 
his  work ;  —  and  Lucy  took 
em  in  her  hand. 

ler  is  the  mqiintain  roe : 
jiy  a  wanton  stroke 
disperse  the  powdery  snow, 
ts  up  like  smoke. 


The  storm  came  on  before  its  time : 
She  wandered  up  and  down : 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb; 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide ; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor ; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  the  door. 

And,  turning  homeward,  now  they  cried, 
"  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet !  " 
—  When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downward  from  the   steep   hill*s 

edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthornhedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone  wall ; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed ; 
The  marks  were  still  the  same; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
The  footmarks,  one  bv  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 
And  further  thfete  were  none ! 
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—  Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 
She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth- she  trips  along, 
And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

A  si.MPLE  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Ilcr  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodlar.d  air. 
And  she  was  wildly  clad; 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair; 
—  Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid. 
How  many  may  you  be?" 
"  How  many?  Seven  in  all,"  she  said. 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"  And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tell.** 
She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  arc  gone  to  sea. 

"Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 
My  sister  and  my  brothor; 
And,  in  the  churchyard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  thcni  wiih  my  mother." 

"  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven  !  —  I  pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be  ?  " 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 
"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie. 
Beneath  the  churchyard  Iree." 


**  You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  b« 


seen, 


The  little  maid  replied, 

"Twelve  stei)s  or  more  from  my  mother'i 

door. 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 


« 


My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit^ 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset.  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"  The  first  that  died  was  little  Ja»e; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain : 
And  then  she  went  away. 

"So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid; 
And  all  the  summer  dry. 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

"  And  when  the  ground  was  white  with 

snow. 
And  I  could  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  Juhn  was  forced  to  go. 
And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
"  If  they  iwi)  are  in  heaven  ?  '* 
The  little  maiden  did  reply, 
"  O  master  I  we  are  seven. 


>» 


"  Hut  they  are  dead :  those  two  arc  dead  I 
Their  spirits  arc  injieaven !  " 
Twas  throwing  words  away:  for  still 
The  little  m.iid  would  have  her  will. 
And  said,  **  Nay,  we  are  seven !  *' 
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LUCY. 

.  among  the  untrodden  ways 
:he  springs  of  Dove, 
lom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
•y  few  to  love. 

y  a  mossy  stone 
Iden  from  the  eye ! 
»tar,  when  only  one 
ag  in  the  sky. 

unknown,   and    few   could 

)W 

..ucy  ceased  to  he; 
in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 
erence  to  nie  I 


among  unknown  men, 
s  beyond  the  sea ; 
and !  did  I  know  till  then 
>ve  I  bore  to  thee. 

that  melancholy  dream ! 
I  I  quit  thy  shore 
time;   for  still  I  seem 
thee  more  and  more. 

y  mountains  did  I  feel 

of  my  desire ; 

cherished  turned  her  wheel 
in  English  tire. 

ings  showed,  thy  nights  con- 
ilcd 

wers  where  Lucy  played; 
is  too  the  last  green  Held 
ley's  eyes  surveyed. 


r//£   DAFFODILS. 

i'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 
s  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
golden  daffodils, 
;  lake,  beneath  the  trees 
and  (lancing  in  the  breeze. 

IS  as  the  stars  that  shine 
de  on  the  milky  way, 


They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The   waves   beside   them   danced,  but 

they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : — 
A  Poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company ! 
I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What   wealth    the    show  to    me    had 

brought; 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  ^^ith  pleasure  6Ui» 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


TO  THE  DAISY. 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be. 

Sweet  l3aisy !   oft  I  talk  to  thee 

For  thou  art  worthy, 
Thou  unassuming  commonplace 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 

Which  love  makes  for  thee ! 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sit  and  play  with  similes, 
Loose    types    of    things    through    all 
degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising; 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame 
As  is  the  humor  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Ix)ve's  court, 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best. 

Thy  appellations. 
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A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy. 
That  thought  comes  next — and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold ! 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold 
That  spreads  itself,  some  fairy  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar  — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star. 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee ! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest; — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee ! 

Sweet  Flower !  for  by  that  name  at  last 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet  silent  Creature ! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature ! 


TO    THE  SMALL   CELANDINE, 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 
Tlierc's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go. 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ! 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  flower!  — I'll  make  a  stir 
Like  a  great  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  elf; 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself; 


Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low. 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  nuLy, 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  l)efore  the  thnish 
Has  a  thought  about  its  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  talcs  about  the  sun. 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude; 
Never  heed  them;  I  aver 
That  ihey  all  arc  wanton  wooers. 
But  the  thrifty  cottager, 
W'ho  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home : 
Spring  is  coming —  thou  art  come! 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighborhood, 
Thou  <l«)st  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  m«)(»r,  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  latie  —  there's  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'lis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours! 
Buttercups  that  will  be  seen, 
W^hether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofiy  mien; 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do. 
Taken  j^raise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine! 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Scorned  and  slighted  upon  earth; 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 
Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command, 
In  the  lanes  my  thoughts  pursuing; 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  lichove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love! 
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ADMONITION  TO  A  TRAVELLER, 

Ves,  there   is   holy   pleasure   in   thine 

eye! 
—The  lovely  cottage  in  the  guardian 

nook 
Hath  stirrM  thee  deeply ;  with  its  own 

dear  brook. 
Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own 

sky! 

Bnt  covet   not  the  abode  —  O  do  not 

sigh 
As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look ; 
Intruders  who  would  tear  from  Nature's 

book 
This  precious  leaf  with  harsh  impiety : 

—Think  what  the  home  would  be  if  it 

were  thine, 
Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants !  — 

Roof,  window,  door. 
The  very   flowers   are   sacred    to    the 

Poor, 

The  roses   to   the   porch   which    they 

entwine : 
Vea,all  that  now  enchants  thee,  from 

the  day 
^  which  it  should  be  touch'd  would 

melt  away ! 


COMPOSED  AT  NEIDPATH  CAS- 
TLE, THE  PROPERTY  OF  LORD 
QUEENSDERRY,  1803. 

1)egenerate  Douglas !  O  the  unworthy 
lord  I 

^liom  mere  despite  of  heart  could  so 
far  please 

•^d  love  of  havoc  (for  with  such  dis- 
ease 

Ytme  taxes  him)  that  he  could  send 
forth  word 

To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees, 
Irving  an  ancient  dome»  and  towers 

Uke  these 
^eggar'd  and  outraged!  —  Many  hearts 

deplored 


The  fate  of  those  old  trees;  and  oft 
with  pain 

The  traveller  at  this  day  will  stop  and 
gaze 

On  wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely 
seems  to  heed : 

For  shelter'd  places,  bosoms,  nooks, 
and  bays. 

And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gen- 
tle Tweed, 

And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet 
remain. 


TO  A  SKY-LARK, 

m 

Up  with    me!    up  with   me,  into   the 
clouds ! 
For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong; 
Up   with    me,   up  with    me,   into    th« 
clouds ! 

Singing,  singing. 
With  all  the  heavens  about  thee  ring- 
ing. 
Lift  me,  guide  mc  till  I  hnd 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

I    have   walked    through   wildernesses 
drearv'. 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary; 
Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  fairy. 
Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 
There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy 
divine 

In  that  song  of  thine; 
Up   with   mc,  up   with   me,  high   and 

high, 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky ! 

Joyous  as  morning, 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning; 
Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy 

rest: 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Lark  !  thou  wouldst  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  liver  I 
With  a  soul   as  strong  as  a  mountain 
river, 
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Pouring    out    praise    to   th'   Almighty 
Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both ! 

Alas !  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 
Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways 

must  wind; 
But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 
As    full    of    gladness   and   as   free   of 

heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 
And    hope    for   higher   raptures   when 

life's  day  is  done. 


YEW-TREES. 

There  is  a  yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton 

Vale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the 

midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore, 
Not   loth   to   furnish  weapons  for   the 

bands 
Of     Umfraville    or     Percy,    ere     they 

marched 
To   Scotland's   heaths;     or   those  that 

crossed  the  sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azin- 

cour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  at  Poictiers. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  pro- 
found 
This  solitary  tree  I  —  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  he  destroyed.     But  worthier  still  of 

note 
Are  tho?>c  fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined    in    one   solemn  and    capacious 

grove ; 
Huge    trunks  !  —  and    each    particular 

trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  tibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,     and      inveterately      con- 
volved, — 
Nor    uninformed    with   phantasy,   and 

looks 
That  threaten  the  profane;    a  pillared 

shade, 


Upon  whose   grassless    floor   of  nd> 

brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage 

tinged 
Perennially  —  beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of   Doughs,  as  if  for  festal  porpofc^ 

decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapd 
May    meet    at     noontide  —  Fear   ani 

trembling  Hope, 
Silence    and     Foresight  ^- Death    the 

skeleton 
And  Time  the  shadow,  —  there  to  cek> 

brate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o*er 
With  altars  undisturl>ed  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  6ood 
Murmuring    from    Glaramara*s  inmost 

caves. 


TO   THE   CUCKOO, 

O BLITHE  new-comer!  I  have  heard, 
1  hear  thee  and  rejoice : 
O  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird. 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 
Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear ! 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off  and  near ! 


I  hear  thee  babbling  to  the  vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers ; 
And  unto  me  thou  bnng'st  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring! 

Kven  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  day£ 
I  listened  to;   that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  wajt 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 
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thee  did  I  often  rove 
woods  and  on  the  green; 
1  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 
jed  for,  never  seen ! 

xi  listen  to  thee  yet; 
ipon  the  plain 
:n,  till  I  do  beget 
den  time  again. 

1  bird !  the  earth  we  pace 
>pear3  to  be 
bstantial,  fairy  place, 
it  home  for  thee ! 


A    TRUE    WOMAN. 

.  a  phantom  of  delight 
rst  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
apparition,  sent 
moment's  ornament; 
i  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 
light's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
hings  else  about  her  drawn 
ay-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn 
3g  shape,  an  image  gay, 
it,  to  startle,  and  waylay 

it  upon  nearer  view, 
yet  a  woman  too ! 
isehold  motions  light  and  free, 
ps  of  virgin  liberty; 
enance  in  which  did  meet 
:cords,  promises  as  sweet ; 
ire  not  too  Iwight  or  good 
tan  nature's  daily  food, 
isient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
blame,  love,  kisses,   tears,  and 
miles. 

iv  I  see  uith  eye  serene 
y  pulse  of  the  machine; 

breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
ler  betwixt  life  and  death; 
son  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
ice,  foresight,  strength, and  skill ; 
:t  woman,  nobly  planned, 
I,  to  comfort,  nnd  command ; 

a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
mething  of  an  angel  light. 


A  MEMORY. 

Three  years  she    grew  in    sun    and 

shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown : 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take : 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

"  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse ;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn, 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;   for  her  the  willow  bend; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
E'en  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 

"The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;   and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 
Where   rivulets    dance   their   wayward 

round. 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height. 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus    Nature    spake.     The   work   was 

done  — 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 
She  died,  and  left  to  mc 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been, 
And  never  more  will  be. 
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TO  A   HIGHLAND   GIRL. 
(At  Inverssbyub,  Loch  Lomond.) 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  l>eauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 
Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head; 
And  these  gray  rocks;    this  household 

lawn ; 
These  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn; 
This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake; 
This  little  bay,  a  (juiet  road. 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode; 
In  truth  together  ye  do  seem 
Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream; 
Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  arc  laia  asleep! 
Yet,  dream  and  vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ! 
God  shield  ihce  to  ihv  latest  vears! 
I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  tilled  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
P'or  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face. 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here,  scattered  like  a  random  seel. 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness ; 
Thou  wearest  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer, 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread ! 
Sweet  lotjkh.  I»y  human  kindness  bred! 
And  sccniliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  curtesies,  about  thee  plays; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  (juicl;  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts,  that  lie  l.>eyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  \v<»nls  of  English  speech; 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life ! 
So  have  I,  ni)l  unmoved  in  mind, 
Seen  birds  of  temi)eNt-loving  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee,  who  art  so  beautiful? 


0  happy  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways  and  dresSi 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
Mure  like  a  grave  reality : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea;   and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  coukl. 
Though  but  of  common  neighborhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  sec! 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  b^ 
Thy  father  —  anything  to  thee ! 
Now   thanks  to   Heaven !   that  of  ill 

grace 
Hath  led  mc  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had;  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  recomiHjnse. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes; 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir? 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  he»ti 
Sweet    Highland   Girl  I    from  ibcc  to 

part; 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old, 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold, 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall; 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all! 


YARROW  UN  VISITED, 
1803. 
From  Sterling  (Castle  we  had  seen 
The  ma/.y  Forth  unravelled; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde  andTili 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled; 
.'\nd,  when  we  came  to  Clovcnford, 
Then  said  my  **  winsome  Marrow^^ 
"  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 
.A.nd  sec  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

"  Let  Yarrow  folk,  frac  Selkirk  towa, 
Who  have  been  buying,  selling. 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tit  ineir  own. 
Each  maiden  to  hir  dwelling ! 
( )n  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  \ 
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"  If  care  with  freezing  yean  ihuulacomc, 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly,  — 
Shuiild  we  be  lulb  to  uir  from  h^me, 
CUtt  Water,  Leader  llaugh.,     And  yet  be  melancholy; 
E  rigfat  bcfoie  us;  Should  life  be  dull,  and  spitiu  li,w, 

buigh,   where   with    chiming      '''"wiil  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
if^^  Thai  earth  has  something  yet  to  thow 

hiles  ling  in  chotusj  [  The  bonny  holmi  of  Var 

easanl  Teviotdale,  a  land 


he  with  plough  and  harrow : 
w  away  a  needful  day 

learch  of  Varrow  * 


n  the  dark  hill*  under? 
a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
■  of  your  wonder." 
;  words  Ihey  seemed  of  slight 


:n,"  said  I.  ' 


!   Van 


Im: 

t  is  Yarrow  flowing! 
a  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 
111  leave  it  growing, 
path,  and  open  strath, 
idcr  Scotland  thorough; 
ph  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
lale  of  Yarrow. 

vcs  and  home-bred  kine  pat' 

Is  of  Bum-mill  meadow ; 
on  still  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
lile,  swan  and  shadow  1 
ii>t  see  them:  will  not  go 


should  we  undo  it 


YARROW   VISITED. 


And  is  this  Y'arrow?—  Ihit  lhenF«am 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished 

So  faithfully,  n  waking  dream? 

An  image  that  hath  perishett ! 

O  that  some  minstrel 's  harp  were  neu. 

To  ulttr  notes  of  gladness, 

And  chase  this  iiiluiice  from  Ih*  air. 

lliat  hlls  my  heart  wilh  sadness ! 

Yet  why?  —  a  silvery  current  Hows 
\Vhh  unconliolted  meandctings; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
.And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  Maryli 

Lake 
is  visibly  delighted; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Vaie, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  roumi  the  rising  >un  diffused, 

A  tender  haiy  brightness; 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  !   that  excludes 

.Ml  prolillcss  dejection ; 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admi> 

A  pensive  rccullectiun. 

Where  was  it  thai  the  famous  lluwei 

()rY.itr..w  Vale  lay  blcedinj;? 

His   licd    perchance    was   yon    aiuooth 
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Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove, 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers : 

And  pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints,  l)y  strength  of  sorrow, 

The  unconcjuerablc  strength  of  love; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow ! 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination. 

Dost  rival  in  tlie  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holv; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature. 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  caltivated  nature; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves. 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary  ! 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  towers 

Renowned  in  border  story. 

Fair   scenes    for  childhood's    of>ening 

bloom, 
For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength; 
And  age  to  wear  away  in  ! 
Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss. 
It  pron.iscs  protection 
To  studious  case,  and  generous  cares, 
And  every  chaste  affection  ! 

How  sweet  on  this  autumnal  day, 

Tiic  wild  wood's  fruits  to  gather. 

And  on  my  true  love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  ! 

And  what  if  1  enwreathed  my  own  ! 

Twerc  no  offence  to  reason ; 

The  sober  hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I  sec —  but  not  ])y  sight  alone, 
Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee; 
A  rav  of  fane V  still  survives  — 
Her  sunshine  ]days  upon  thee! 
Thy  ever  youthful  waters  keep 
A  course  of  lively  pleasure; 


And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathl 
Accordant  to  the  measure. 

The  vapors  linger  round  the  heights. 
They  melt  —  and  soon  must  vanish; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  no  more  is  mine- 
Sad  thought !  which  1  would  banish, 
But  that  I  know,  where*er  I  go, 
Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow ! 
Will  dwell  with  nie  —  to  heighten  joy, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 


A  POETS  EPITAPH. 

Art  thou  a  statist,  in  the  van 
Of  public  business  trained  and  bred? 
—  First  learn  to  love  one  living  man! 
Then  mayst  thou  think  upon  the  dead.  1 

A  lawyer  art  thou?  —  draw  not  n^; 
Go,  carry  to  some  other  place 
The  hardness  of  thy  coward  eye, 
The  falsehood  of  thy  sallow  face. 


Art  thou  a  man  of  purple  cheer, 
A  rosy  man,  right  plump  to  sec? 
Approach ;  yet,  doctor,  not  too  near; 
This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Art  thou  a  man  of  gallant  pride, 
A  soldier,  and  no  man  of  chaff? 
Welcome  !  —  but  lay  thy  sword  aside, 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff. 

Physician  art  thou?     One,  all  eyes, 
Philosopher  I  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave  ? 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 
O  turn  aside,  —  and  take,  I  pray, 
Tliat  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 
That  abject  thing,  thy  soul,  away. 

—  A  moralist  perchance  appears; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how,  to  this  pod 

sod; 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  cars; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God; 
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hoae  smooth-rubbed  soul  can 

ng, 

,  nor  feeling,  great  nor  small; 
ng»  self-sufficing  thing, 
actual  all  in  all ! 

le   the  door,  press  down  the 
€h; 

:hy  intellectual  crust; 
ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
unprofitable  dust. 

is  he  with  modest  looks, 
in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
lurs  near  the  running  brooks 
wceter  than  their  own. 

red  as  noontide  dew 
in  in  a  noon-day  grove; 
must  love  him,  ere  lo  you 
ecm  worthy  of  your  love. 

'ard  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
id  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 
jlses  of  deeper  birth 
ne  to  him  in  solitude. 

on  things  that  round  us  lie 

idom  truths  he  can  impart, 

arvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

>ods  and   sleeps  on  his   own 

!art. 

weak,  both  man  and  boy, 
!n  an  idler  in  the  land : 
d  if  he  might  enjoy 
gs  which  others  understand. 

hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength ; 
eak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  I 
;tch  thy  body  at  full  length, 
thy  house  upon  this  grave. 


ODE    TO  DUTY. 
> 
aughter  of  the  voice  of  God  1 
if  that  name  thou  love 
a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
:  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 


Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free; 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  hu- 
manity ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 
Glad  hearts !  without  reproach  or  blot-, 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
May  joy  be  theirs  vvhile  life  shall  last  I 
And  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach 
them  to  stand  fast ! 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 
And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  blest  are  they  who  in  the  main 
This  faith,  even  now,  do  entertain : 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed ; 
Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according 
to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust; 
Full  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task  imposed,  from  day  to  day; 
But    thee    I    now   would    serve    more 
strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  c(mtrol ; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought; 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires : 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  theii 

name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the 

same. 

Stern  lawgiver !  yet  thoii  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds; 
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And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through 
thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  power ! 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 
Oh  I   let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  ma<le  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give; 
And,  in  the  light  of  truth,  thy  bondman 
let  xnt  live ! 


PERSONAL    TALK. 

I. 

I  AM  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To   season    my    fireside    with    personal 

talk, — 
Of  friends  who  live  within  an  easy  walk, 
Or  neighbors  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight : 
And,  fur  my  chance  acquaintance,  ladies 

bright, 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the 

stalk ; 
These  all  wear  out   of  me,  like   forms 

with  chalk 
Painted   on   rich  men's  floors   for  one 

feast-night. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence 

Ic.ng, 
Lung,  b.irren  silence,    s<iuare  with  my 

desire : 
Tu  sit  without  cnnjtion,  hoi>e,  or  aim, 
In  the  loved  ]>rosence  of  my  cottage  fire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 
Or  kettle,  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

II. 

'Vet  life,"  you  >ay,  *' is  life;   we  have 

seen  and  see. 
And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe; 
And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
'I'he  languid  mind  into  activity. 
Sound  sense,  ami  love  il.>elf,  and  mirth 

and  glee^ 


Are  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the! 

gibe." 
£*en  be  it  so;  yet  still,  among  your  tribc^ 
Our  daily  world's  true  worldlings^  nnk 

not  me ! 
Children  are  blest,  and  powerful ;  tbor 

world  lies 
More  justly   l>alanccd;  partly  at  thdr 

feet' 
And  part  far  from  them :  sweetest  mdih 

dies 
Are  those   that  are   by  distance  made 

more  sweet. 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  o«i 

eyes, 
He   is  a  slave  —  the  meanest  we 

meet ! 

III. 

Wings  have  we  —  and  as  far  as  we  can 

go 
We  may  find  pleasure:  wilderness  and 

wood, 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that 

mood 
1  Which,  with  the  lofty,  sanctifies  the  low; 
Dreams.  Ix^oks,  are  each  a  world;  and 

books,  we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and 

good  : 
Round    these,  with   tendrils  strong  as 

flesh  and  blood. 
Our   ))a>time   and   our    happiness  will 

grow. 
There  <lo  I  find  a  never-failing  store 
Of  personal  themes,  and  such  as  I  love 

best ; 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am; 
Two  w  ill  I  mention,  dearer  than  the  rest: 
The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor; 
And  heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-whi'.e 

Iamb. 

IV. 

Xor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains    are  mine;   for  thus  I  li^f 

remote 
IVum     evil-speaking;     rancour,    never 

sought. 
Comes  to  me  not;  malignant  truth  or 

lie. 
Ilcncc    have   I   genial   seasons,  hence 

have  I 
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Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and 

joyous  thought : 
And  thus,   from  day  to  day,  my  little 

boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peaceably. 
Blessings  be  with  them  —  and  eternal 

praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler 

cares, 
The  poets  —  who  on  earth  have  made 

us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 

lavs! 
Oh!    might    my   name    be    numbered 

among  theirs. 
Then  gladly  would   I   end  my  mortal 

davs. 


INVOCATION    TO    THE  EARTH, 

February,  1816. 

••  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  Earth  ! 

0  rest,  thou  doleful  mother  of  man- 

kind !  '* 
A  spirit  sang   in  tones  more  plaintive 
than  the  wind; 
"From  regions  where  no  evil  thing 

has  birth 
I  come  —  thy  stains  to  wash  away, 
Thy  cherished  fetters  to  unbind. 
To  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder 

day  I 
—  The   heavens  arc   thronged  with 
mart}Ts  that  have  risen 
:  From  out  thy  noisome  prison; 

The  penal  caverns  groan 
I       With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  off 
t  the  tree 

I      Of  hopeful  life,  —  by  battle's  whirl- 
t  \iind  blown 

Into  the  deserts  of  Eternity. 
Unpitied     havoc  —  victims     unla- 
mented ) 
But   not  on  high  where   madness  is 

resented. 
And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to 

flow, 
Hiough,   from    the  widely-sweeping 

blow, 
rhe   choirs  of  angels  spread  trium- 
phantly augmented. 


« 


False  parent  of  mankind ! 
Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
I   sprinkle   thee   with    soft   celestial 

dews, 
Thy  lost  maternal  heart  to  reinfuse ! 
Scattering   this   far-fetched  moisture 

from  my  wings, 
Upon  the  act  a  blessing  I  implore. 
Of  which   the  rivers  in  their   secret 

springs, 
The  rivers  stained  so  oft  with  human 

gore, 
Are  conscious;  —  may  the  like  return 

no  more ! 
May  Discord  —  for  a  seraph's  care 
Shall    be    attended    with    a    bolder 

prayer  — 
May  she,   who  once    disturbed  the 

seats  of  bliss, 
These  mortal  spheres  above. 
Be    chained   for   ever   to   the   black 

abyss ! 
And  thou,  O  rescued  Earth,  by  peace 

and  love. 
And  merciful  desires,  thy  sanctity  ap- 


prove 


\ »» 


The  spirit  ended  his  mysterious  rite, 
And  the  pure  vision  closed  in  darkness 
intinite. 


CONSOLA  T/ONS  AAf/DST 
EARTHLY  CH.-1NGE. 

[The  Excursion,  Dock  IV.] 

Possessions     vanish,    and      opinions 

change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat: 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  un- 
shaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 
Duty  exists;  — immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the 

forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies, 
Whose   kingdom   is   where    time    and 

space  are  not : 
Of  other   converse,  which   mind,  soul, 

and  heart, 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 


•2^6 
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What  more,  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou 

dread  Source, 
Prime,  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of 

all, 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place, 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustained;  — Thou  —  who  did'st 

wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself, 
rherein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  un- 
disturbed — 
Who,   from   the  anarchy  of  dreaming 

sleep, 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punc- 
tual care, 
And   touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning 

light, 
Restorest   us,  daily,  to   the  powers   of 

sense, 
And   reason's    steadfast    rule  —  Thou, 

tliou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits 
Which   thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her 

waves : 
For  adoration  thou  endurest ;  endure 
For   consciousness  the  motions   of  thy 

will; 
For    apprehension   those   transcendent 

truths 
Of  the  pure  Intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Submission    constituting  strength  and 

power) 
Even  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty  ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away  —  a  work, 
Glorious  I  because   the   shadow  of  thy 

might, 
A  step,  or   link,    for  intercourse   with 

thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which 

my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation 

leads, 
By   flowing   stream,  through  wood,  or 

cragg)'  wild. 
Loved     haunts     like     these,    the    un- 

iniprisoned  mind 
May   yet  have  scope  to  range  among 

her  own, 
Her   thoughts,   her    images,   her   high 

desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 


Still  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  rei 
What  visionary  jxjwcrs  of  eye  aj 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when  stati' 

the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill  —  expectant,  1 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  tlistant  cL 

turned. 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  ar 

the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him, 

the  deep. 
Sink  —  with  a  retinue  of  flaming 
Attended ;   then  my  spirit  was  en 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  till 

bliss, 
And   holiest   love;    as   earth,  s 

with  light. 
With   pomp,  with  glory,  with  i 

cence ! 


NATURE    WORSHIPPED  B 
GREEKS. 

{The  ExcurstOK^  Ek>ok  IV.] 

—  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely 

man,  .stretched 
On  the  soft  grass,  through  hall 

mcr's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  r 
And,  in  some  tit  of  weariness,  if 
I   When     his     own     breath    was 

chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  tl 

sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  ni: 

fancy  fetched. 
Even    from  the  blazing  chariot 

sun, 
A    beardless    youth,    who    tou 

golilcn  lute. 
And   filled    the   illumined  grov 

ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  hi 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  wit 

ful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  ' 

stoweil 
That   timely  light,  to  share  hL 

sport : 
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Her  bosom  heaves  and   spreads,  her 

stature  grows; 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

O  terror!  what  hath  she  perceived?  — 
Ojoy! 

What  doth  she  look  on  ?  —  whom  doth 
she  behold? 

Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of 
Troy  ? 

;lis  vital  presence?  his  coqwreal  mould? 

It  is  —  if  sense  deceive  her  not  —  'tis 
he! 

And  a  god  leads  him  —  winged  Mer- 
cury! 

Mild  Hermes  spake  —  and  touched  her 

with  his  wand 
That  calms  all  fear :  *'  Such  grace  hath 

crowned  thy  prayer, 
Laodamia !  that  at  Jove*s  command 
Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper 

air: 
He   comes  to    tarry  with   thee    three 

hours*  space; 
Accept   the   gift,  behold  him   face   to 

face^  " 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen 
her  Lord  to  clasp : 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed : 

But  unsul>stantial  Form  eludes  her 
grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  Phantom  parts  —  but  parts  to  re- 
unite, 

And  reassume  his  place  before  her 
sight. 

**  Protesilaus,  lo !  thy  guide  is  gone ! 

Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy 
voice : 

This  is  our  palace,  —  yonder  is  thy 
throne; 

Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on 

will  rejoice. 
Kot  to  appal  me   have  the  gods  be- 
stowed 
This  precious  boon;    and  blest  a  sad 
abode." 

Great  Jove,  Laodamia!  doth  not  leave 


His  gifts  imperfect: — Spectre  though 
I  be, 

I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive; 

But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  ob- 
tain; 

For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundles 
gain. 

Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  fore 

told 
That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the 

Trojan  strand 
Should  die;    but  mc  the  threat   could 

not  withhold : 
A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand ; 
And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 
A  self-devoted  chief —  by  Hector  slain." 

"  Supreme  of  Heroes  —  bravest,  noblest, 

best ! 
Thy   matchless  courage   I    bewail    no 

more. 
Which   then,  when  tens  of  thousands 

were  deprcst 
By  doubt,  |',rci. tiled   thee  to  the  fatal 

shore ; 
Thou  found V. — a'^d  I  forgive  thee  — 

here  thov  arf  — 
A  nobler  counsellor  >han  my  poor  heart. 

But   thou,  though   capable   of  sternest 

deed, 
Wert   kind   as   resolate,  and  good   as 

brave ; 
And   he,   whose   powct    r'^stores   thee, 

hath  decreed 
Thou  should'st  elude  the  malice  of  the 

^ravc ; 
Redundant   are   thy  loclis,  thy  lips   as 

fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Theis-i- 

lian  air. 

No  Spectre  greets  me, —  no  vain  Shadow 

this: 
Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by 

my  side ! 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one 

nuptial  kiss 
To   me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy 

bride ! " 
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Jove  frouned  in  heaven  i  (he  conscious 

Part.-i;  threw 
L'pun  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

"This  visnge  tells  thee  ihal  my  doom  \st 


And  surely  as  they  vanish.     Earth  de- 

Those  rajHures  duly  —  Erebus  disdains: 
Calm  pleasures  there  abide  —  majestic 

Be  (aught,  O  faithful  Consort,  to  con- 
trol 
Rebellious  passion;    for  (he  Gods  a|)- 

The  dep<1i,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the 

A  fen'ent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy  Iransjioris  moderate;  and  meekly 

When   I   depart,  for  brief  is  ray 


"Ah,  wherefore? — Did  not   Hercules 

1^  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  Monster  of  the 

Alccstis,  a  reanimated  corse. 

Given  liack  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal 

bloom? 
M  idea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of 

years. 
And  /Esiin  ktood  a  youth  'mid  youthful 

The  Gods   tc 
ibey 


t  merciful  —  and 


and  cheered; 
The  ghastly  color  from  his  lipi  hod  fled; 
In   his  deportment,  shape,  aod  mieq 

appeared 
Elysian  beauty  —  melancholy  grace  — 
Brought  from  a  pensive  tboi^h  a  bapi? 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  a*  fipiriB 

feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  it  equable  aaJ 

No  fears   to  beat  away  —  no  strife  to 

heal  — 
The  past  unsigh'd  for,  and  the  futun 


Of  all  that  is  most  lieauteous  —  imagal 

theie 
In    happier    beauty;     more    pelluciil 


Climes  which  the  sun,  wh6  sheds  tbt 

brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  sutrcT. 

Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  enter  whicb 

hath  earned  ' 
That  privilege  by  virtue.— "Ill,"  said  ie, 
"The  end  of  man's  eidstence  I  discerned, 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revel[y 
Could  draw,  when  we  hud  parted,  min 

dclii;bt, 
While  tears  were  thy  best  pastiDie,  dq 

"And  while  my  youthful  peers  before 


Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  dislre^t. 
And  though  his  favciilc  seat  be  leehle 


But  iflhciugoest,  1  follow  " — "  Peace!  " 

he  said,— 
She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed 


Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  wen 

What  lime  the' fleet  at  Aulis  l«r  ^ 
chained. 
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"The  wish'il-fiit  wind  was  given:  —  I 

then  revolved 
The  oracle,  upon  ihc  silent  sea; 

And,  irnuwucihiet  led  the  itay,reaolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  tniae  should 

be 
The  foremost   prow  Id  pressing  to  the 

Mine  the  rirst  blood  that  tinged  Ihc 
Trujan  sand. 

"  Yet   bitter,  oft-times  bitter,  was  the 

pang 
When  iif  ihy  loss  1  thoiwhl,  beloved 

Wife! 
On  tiiee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal 

life,— 
The  paths  which  we  had  trod  —  these 

fountains,  flowers^ 
M;  iiew'ptanned  cities,  and  unfinished 

*  Bu  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  (o 

cry, 
'  Behold,  they  Ireiuble !  —  haughty  their 

Vet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to 
i  die'? 

la  loiil  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 

OU  frulties  then  recurred: — but  lofty 
I  thought 

In  ut  embodied,  my  deliverance 
wrought. 

*  And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  ait 

all  too  weak 
la  reason,  in  leif-governmeat  (oo  slow; 
IcounKl  thee  l)y  fortitude  to  seek 
(Ju  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below. 
The  invisible  world  with  ibce  hath  sym- 
pathized : 
Be  thy  aJIecIiont  raised  and  solemnized. 

"X,eam,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  as- 
Seeking  a   higher   object.     Love   was 

given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that 


That  self  might  beannulled;  her  bond- 
age prove 
The   fellers  of   a  dream,   opposed  t« 

Aloud  slie  shriekedl  for  Hermesreap 

Bound  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have 

The  hours  are  past  —  too  brief  had  they 

been  years; 
And  him  no  mortal  eflnrt  can  detain  : 
Swift,  tow.ird  the  realms  thai  know  not 

earthly  day, 
He  through   the  portal  takes  his  silent 


By  no  weak  pity  might  the  Gods   be 

She  who  thus  perished,  not  without  Ihc 

or  lovers  that   in   renson'&  spile    have 

loved. 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed 

Apart  from  happy  Ghosts  —  that  gather 

Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfailing  bowers. 

—  Vet   tears   to   human  suffering   are 

due; 
And   mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'er- 

thrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man 

As  fondly  he  believes.  —  Upon  ihe  side 
Of  HellcsponI   (such  faith  was  enter- 

Bm„l) 
A  knot  of  spicy  trees  for  ages  grew 
FroD.  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she 

died; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  hnrl 

That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their 


The  tree 


lall  SI 


uilhered  at  Ihc 
eichanjje  of  growth  and 
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SONNETS. 

THE    USES  AND  BEAUTIES  OF 
THE  SONNET. 

NrNS  fret  not  nt  their  convent's  narrow 

room ; 
And  hermits   are  contented  with   their 

cells; 
And   students  with  their  pensive  cita- 
dels ; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his 

loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy;   bees  that  soar  for 

bloom, 
High  as   the  highest  peak  of  Fumess 

Fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove 

bells : 
In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  wc  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  to 

mc. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas   pastime  to  l>e 

bound 
Within    the    Sonnet's    scanty   plot    of 

ground  ; 
Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there 

needs  must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much 

liberty. 
Should   find  short  solace   there,   as   I 

have  found. 


UPON   THE    SIGHT  OF  A  BEAU- 
TIFUL  PICTURE, 

Prai.s^I)  be  the  art  whose  subtle  power 

could  stay 
Yon  cloud,  and  fix   it  in  that  glorious 

shape; 
Nor  would   permit  the   thin   smoke  to 

esca])e. 
Nor  those  bright  sunbeams  to  forsake 

the  day;  ! 

Which  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  ; 

on  their  way  ■ 

Ere   they  were   lost   within  the   shady 

wood ; 


And  showed  the  bark  upon  the  glaojr 
flood 

For  ever  anchored  iiu  her  sbelteriif 
bay. 

Soul-soothing  art !  which  inonung,noon* 
tide,  even. 

Do  serve  with  all  their  changeful  pag* 
eantry ! 

Thou,  with  ambition  modest  yet  sub- 
lime, 

Here,  for  the  sight  of  mortal  man  bast 
given 

To  one  brief  moment,  caught  from  fleet- 
ing time, 

The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity. 


TWIUGHT 

Hail  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peao* 

ful  hour ! 
Not  dull  art  thou  as  undiscerning  Night; 
But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day's    mutable   distinctions.      Ancient 

power ! 
Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  moun* 

tains  lower 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin 

vest 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  hint  down  10 

rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy 

bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.    By 

him  was  seen 
The  selfsame  vision  which  we  now  be- 
hold. 
At  thy  meek  bidding,  shadowy  power, 

brought  forth; 
These  mightier  barriers,    and  the  gulf 

between ; 
The  floods, —  the  stars;  a  spectacle  as 

old 
As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and 

earth ! 


THE  SHIP. 

Whkkf.  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship 

must  go? 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array; 
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igorous  as  a  lark  at  break  of  day : 

le  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow? 

It  boots  the  inquiry  ?  Neither  friend 
nor  foe 

cares  for;  let  her  travel  where  she 
may, 

finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 

r  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 

still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark  ? 

I,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were 
rare, 

3m  time  to  time,  like  pilgrims,  here 
and  there 

sing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  some- 
thing dark, 

he  old  sea  some  reverential  fear, 

rith  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  bark ! 


WOODLAND    WALKS. 

w  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy 

rocks 
:  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through 

a  wood! 
old   place,   full  of  many  a  lovely 

brood, 
I  trees,  green   arbors,   and  ground 

flowers  in  flocks; 
!  wild   rose   tiptoe  upon  hawthorn 

stocks, 
e  to   a  bonny  lass,  who   plays  her 

pranks 
wakes    and    fairs   with   wandering 

mountebanks,  — 
en  she  stands  cresting  the  clown's 

head,  and  mocks 
crowd     beneath     her.     Verily    I 

think, 
h  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a 

dream 
map  of  the  whole  world :  thoughts, 

link  by  link, 
er  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with 

such  gleam 
all   things,  that  at    last  in   fear   I 

shrink, 
I   leap   at  once  from  the  delicious 

stream. 


TO  SLEEP. 


I. 


A  Flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by. 
One  after  one;  the  sound  of  rain,  and 

bees 
Murmuring;   the  fall  of  rivers,  winds 

and  seas, 
Smooth   fields,  white  sheets  of  water, 

and  pure  sky; 
IVe  thought  of  all  by  turns;  and  still  I 

lie 
Sleepless;   and  soon   the   small   birds* 

melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard 

trees; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even   thus   last  night,  and  two  nights 

more,  I  lay. 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep !  by  any 

stealth : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away : 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning's 

wealth  ? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  betwixt  day  and 

day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joy- 
ous health ! 


II. 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to 

thee.  Sleep ! 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest 

names; 
The   very   sweetest   words  that    fancy 

frames 
When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong 

and  deep ! 
Dear  bosom  child  we  call  thee,  that  dost 

steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering;   balm  that 

tames 
All   anguish;   saint   that  evil   thoughts 

and  aims 
Takest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep. 
Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven.     Shall  I 

alone  — 
I,  surely  not  a  man  ungently  made  — 
Call  thee  worst  tyrant  by  which  flesh  is 

crossed? 
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Perverse,  self-willed  to  own  and  to  dis- 

uwn, 
Mere  slave  of  them-  who  never  for  thee 

prayed, 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted 

most ! 


THE    WORLD. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late 
and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers : 

Little  wc  SCO  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

Wc  have  given  Dur  hearts  away,  a  sor- 
did boon  ! 

This  sea  tliat  hares  her  bosom  to  the 
mtM  Ml ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all 

IHUMS 

And  arc  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping 

tlower^ ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of 

tune; 
It  moves  us  not.   Great  God  !    I'd  rather 

be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  t)n  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn, 
Have  sigJjt  of  ProteiLs  coming  from  the 

sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed 

horn. 


Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  tirst  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  fclt^  a-calm  so  deep! 
The  tiver  glideth  at  his  oim  sveet  will: 
Dear  God !  the  \'eFy  hoaies^iMeni  asierp; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  it  lying  still! 


PELION  AND  OSSA. 

Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  bv  side, 
Together  in  immorUl  books  enrolled; 
His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  cot 

sold ; 
And  that  inspiring  hill,  which  "  did  di* 

vide 
Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide," 
Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old; 
While  not  an  English  mountain  we  !«• 

hold 
By  the  celestial  muses  glorified. 
Vet  round  our  sea-girt  shore  they  rise 

in  crowds: 
What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to 

thee, 
Mount  Skitldaw?  In  his  natural  sover- 
eignty 
Our  British  hill  is  fairer  far;  he  shrouds 
His     double-fronted    head    in   hightf 

clouds, 
And   pours   forth  streams  more  sweet 

than  Castalay. 


WE^STMLXSTER  BRIDGE. 

.Sept.  3,  i&^a. 

•£arth  has  not  anything  to  show  more 

fair :  j 

Dull  would  he  l>e  t>f  soul  who  could  pass  ! 

hw 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,    towers,    domes,    theatres,    and 

tem]>les  lie 
Open  unto  the  lields  and  It)  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless 

air. 


THE  BROOK. 

Brook  !  whose  society  the  poet  seeks 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renev"; 
And  whom    the   curious  pointer  dot! 

jnirsue 
Through  r«)cky  passes,  among  floweff 

creeks, 
And    tracks    thee   dancing   down  thy 

waterbreaks; 
If  1  some  type  of  thee  did  wish  to  vic«i 
Thee,  —  and  not  ihcc  thyself,  I  wooli 

not  do 
Like  Grecian  artists,  give  thee  humii 

cheekSf 


"  Throu^b  rockj  [iBMca,  unong  flowtrv  crceka.' 
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lannclE  for  tern;  no  Naiad  sbouldst 

thou  be, 
ave  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints, 

seems  Ihe  clemal  tool  is  clothed  in 

thee 
'ith  purer  robes  tbiti  those   of  flesh 

and  blood, 
nd  hath   bestowed  on  thee  a  better 

good- 
nwcaried  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 


EVENING. 

r  i»  a  beameoas  evening,  calm  and 

free; 
he  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
reathless  iiith  arioraiion ;  the  brood  sun 
i  nnking  down  in  its  Iranquiility; 
he  gentlene<(s  of  heaven  is  on  the  -tea  ; 
iiten  !   Che  mi|;hty  beinj;  is  awake, 
nd  doth  uilh  hii<  eternal  mutiun  make 
sitaiid  like  thunder  everlastingly, 
•ear    child  I    dear   girl:     that   walkest 

with  me  here, 
ihou  appear'sl  untouched  by  Solemn 

I  bought. 
hy  nature  ihcrefure  is  not  less  divine : 
h»u  licit  "  in  Aliraham's  busum"  all 


od  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it 


BUONAPARTE. 

CURVED  for  Buonaparte,  with  a  vain 
-nd  an  unthinking  grief!  for,  who  as- 

o  genuine  greatness  but  from  jiut  de- 


And  temper  with  the  »i 
Thotights  motherly  and  meek  aa woman- 
Wisdom  doth  hve  with  children  round 

her  knees, 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the 

talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the 

hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business:  these  are  the 

degrees 
Uy  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  a 

the  stalk 
True   power    doth   grow  on;    and  her 

rights  are  these. 


ON   THE  EXTINCTION    OF    THE 
VENETIAN  REPUBLIC. 

Onck  did  she  hold  Ihe  gorgeous  East 

in  fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the 

worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  herbirth— 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty  \ 
She  was  n  nijideu  city,  bright  and  free: 
No  guile  sedueed,  no  force  couhl  violate ; 
And.  »  hen  she  took  unto  herself .-.  male, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories 

fade. 
Those    titles  vanish,  and  that  strength 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long   life   hath    reached  its 

final  day : 
Men   are    we,  and    must   grieve    when 

Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passei) 


■OOSS.-IINT  LOUVEKTUKK. 


tid  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never 

ToussAlNT,  the  most  unhappy  man  of 

1*  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we 

h<  governor  who  ntoM  be  wise  and 
good. 

Whether  the  all-cheering  sun  be  free  to 

shed 
HU   beams   around  thee,  or  thou  rest 

thy  heai 
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Pillowed     in    some     dark     dungeon's 

U  miserable  chieflain  \  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  tinti  patience?  Yet  die  not; 

do  Ihou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful 

Though   rallen   thyself,   never   to   rise 

again, 
Utc,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hasl  left 

behind 
Towers   that  will  work   for  thee:   air, 

earth,  and  skies; 
rhere's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common 

That  will  forget  thee;    thou  hast  great 
allies; 


\ND    ENGLAND. 


In  both   from  age  to  age,  thou  dida 

They  were  thy  choaen  music,  Libert)-! 
There  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holy  gin 
Thou  fough'st  against  him;    but  hw 

vainly  striven; 
Thoii  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  letipi 

Where  not  a  torrent  maimurs  heard  b< 

thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  balh  beta 

bereft : 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still 

is  left; 
For,    high-souled    maid,   what    sorroir 

would  it  be 
That  mountain  floods  should  tbundem 

before, 
And  ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shon. 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  If 

thee! 


Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood; 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air 

was  clear. 
The  coast   of    France  —  the   coast   of 

France  how  near! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbor- 

hooil. 
I  shrunk,  fur  verily  the  barrier  Hood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters;  yet  what  power  is 

What    mightiness     for     evil    and    for 


iLven  :>o  doth  (iod  protect  us  if 
i'lnuous  and  wyw.     Winds  blow,  and 

■.i-ators  roll. 
Strength  (,.  the  brave,  and  power,  and 

deity, 
^  et  in  themselves  arc    nothing!    One 

Spake  laws  lo  Ihem,  and  said  that  by 

Only   the    nations  shall  be  great    and 


Milton!  ihou   shouldu  be  living  s 

this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee;  she  is  a  fa 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  tword,  vA 

pen, 
Fire»de,  the  heroic  ivealth  of  hiU  ud 

Have    forfeited    their   andent    English 
dower 
iward  happiness.     We  are  selU 

Uh  '.  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  needom,  | 

power.  . 

Thy   soul   was   like   a  star,  and  dawJ 

apart: 
Thou  hadsl  a  voice  whose  Mond  * 

like  the  sea; 
Pure  as  the   naked   beaveot,  najtSKl 
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1st  thou  travel  on  lifers  common 

way, 

erful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

•wliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay. 


GREAT  MEN. 

'  men  have  been  among  us;  hands 

that  penned 
>ngues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better 

no  ne : 

Iter  Sydney,  Marvel,  Harington, 
;   Vane    and   others,  who   called 

Milton  friend. 

moralists  could  act  and  compre- 
hend: 
cnew  how  genuine  glory  was  put 

on; 

t  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
lendor:  what  strength  was,  that 

would  not  bend 
magnanimous  meekness.    France, 

'tis  strange, 
brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we 

had  then. 

;ual  emptiness !  unceasing  change ! 
igle  volume  paramount,  no  code, 
ister  spirit,  no  determined  road; 
[ually  a  want  of  books  and  men ! 


TO  THOMAS  CLARKSON, 

B  Final  Passing  of  the  Biix  for 
HE  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
(arch,  1807. 

:soN  I  it  was  an  obstinate  hill  to 
climb : 

oilsome,  nay,  how  dire  it  was,  by 
thee 

)wn  —  by  none,  perhaps  so  feel- 
ingly; 

lou,  who,  starting  in  thy  fervent 
prime, 

first  lead  forth  this  pilgrimage 
sublime, 

leard  the  constant  voice  its  charge 
repeat. 


Which,  out  of  thy  young  heart's  oracular 

seat, 
First  roused  thee,  O  true  yoke-fellow  of 

Time. 
With  unabating  effort,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and   by   all   nations  shall   be 

worn! 
The  bloody  writing  is  for  ever  torn. 
And  thou  henceforth  shall  have  a  good 

'  man's  calm, 
A  great  man's  happiness ;  thy  zeal  shall 

find 
Repose  at  length,  firm  friend  of  human 

kind! 


FEEUNGS    OF    THE    TYROLESE. 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and 

on  plain. 
Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  soul  of 

man 
A  godhead,  like  the  univereal  Pan, 
But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train. 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in 

vain. 
Showered  equally  on  city  and  on  field. 
And  neither  hope  nor  steadfast  promise 

yield 
In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain? 
Such  doom  awaits  us.     Nay,  forbid  it, 

Heaven ! 
We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal 

laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is 

given. 
High  sacrifice,  and  labor  without  pause. 
Even    to    the   death :    else   wherefore 

should  the  eye 
Of  man  converse  with  immortality? 


ON  THE  FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF 
THE    TYROLESE. 

Say,  what   is   Honor?   Tis   the   finest 

sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can 

frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 


20O 
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And   guard   the  way  of  life   from   all 

offence 
Suffered  or  done.     When  lawless  vio- 
lence 
A  kingdom   doth   assault,  and  in   the 

scale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weightiest  armies 

fail, 
lienor  is  hopeful  elevation  —  whence 
Glorv  —  and  Triumph.    Yet  with  politic 

skill 
Endangered  states  may  yield  to  teims 

unjust, 
Stoop  their  proud  heads  —  but  not  unto 

the  dusl, 
A  foe's  most  favorite  purpose  to  fulfil ! 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrust 
Are  forfeited;   but  infamy  doth  kill. 


INDIGNATION    OF  A    HIGH^ 
MINDED    SPANIARD. 

AvAUNT  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind 
In  men  of  low  degree,  all  smooth  pre- 
tence ! 
I  l>etter  like  a  blunt  indifference 
And  self-respecting  slowness,  disinclined 
To   win    me    at   first   sight :  —  and   be 

there  joined 
Patience  and  temperance  with  this  high 

reserve, — 
Honor   that  knows  the  path  and  will 

not  swerve; 
Affections,  which,  if    put  to  proof,  are 

kind; 
And  pietv  towards  God.  —  Such  men  of 
old 


Were   England's   native  growth;  and, 

throughout  Spain, 
Thanks  to  high  God!   forests  of  socb 

reipain; 
Then  for  that  country  let  our  hopes  be 

bold; 
For  matched  v.nth   these   shall  policj 

prove  vain, 
Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  and  hec 

gold. 


GEORGE  IIL 
November,  18x3. 

Now  that  all  hearts  are  glad,  all  faces 

bright. 
Our  aged  Sovereign  sits  to  the  ebb  and 

flow 
Of  states  and  kingdoms,  to  their  joy  or 

woe, 
Insensible;   he  sits  deprived  of  sght, 
And    lamentably   wrapped   in   twofold 

night. 
Whom  no  weak  hopes  deceived;  whose 

mind  ensued, 
Through  perilous  war,  with  regal  forti- 
tude, 
Peace   that  should  claim  respect  from 

lawless  might. 
Dread  King  of  kings,  vouchsafe  a  rar 

divine 
To  his  forlorn  condition !  let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  shine; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  embrace 
(Though  were  it  only  for  a  moment's 

space") 
The   triumphs  of  this  hour;  for  tbey 

are  Thine  I 
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^ring  Harper,  scorn' J  and  poor, 
;'d  his  liread  from  Juor  tu  doot. 
ed,  lo  plea.se  a  peasant's  ear, 
J,  a  king  had  loved  lo  bear. 


ass'd  where  Newark's ' 


Jalely 


1 1  from  Y  arrow's  birt  hen  bower : 
istrel  g.\zi!<i  with  nishfui  eye  — 
liler  resling-place  was  nigh, 
sitaling  step  at  last, 
lattled  p'rttal  arch  he  pass'd, 
randeruu-t  grate  and  massy  bar 
roll'd  luck  the  tide  uF  war, 
n  clitsed  the  iron  door 
the  desolate  and  poor. 
;hess*  inaik'd  ills  weary  pace. 


Tend  fac 


Is  lell. 


had  known  adversity, 
born  in  such  a  high  degree; 
of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
ept    o'er    Monmouth's    bloody 


:  kindness  had  his  wants  sap- 
lied. 

old  man  was  gralilied, 
t  rise  his  minstrel  pride  : 

Earl  Francis,  ^  dead  and  gone, 
Earl  Waller,'  rest  him.  God! 
•  ne'er  to  battle  rode; 
»  fall  many  a  tale  he  knew, 
Id  warriors  of  Iluccleuch  : 
.idd  the  noble  Duchess  deign 


n  oUl  n- 


e  though 


He   thought   even  yel,   the    sooth 

That,  if  she  loved  ihe  harp  lo  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 


The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,   when    he    reach'd    ihe  room   a! 

Where  she. 'with  all  her  ladies.  Sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  l)oon  denied: 
Fur,  when  to  tune  his  barp  he  tried, 
His    trembling     hand     had     lost     the 

Which  marks  security  to  please; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
.Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  biun  — 
tie  tried  tu  tune  his  harp  in  vain  1 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave   bin)  heart,  and  gave   him 

Till  every  strii)g'9  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fun 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  stmin. 

He  never  thought  to  sing  .-igain. 

It  was  not  framed  fur  village  churls, 

Bui  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls; 

He  bad  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the 

When  he  kept  courl  in  Holyrood; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd  to  try 
The  long-foi^otten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  tiiigets  stray'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
Rut  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The    old    man    raised    his    face,    and 

smiled: 
And  lighlen'd  up  his  faded  eye. 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  (he  sounding  chords  along; 
The  present  scene,  Ihe  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  »ere  lost; 
Each  blank  in  faitllll:^s  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied; 
;\nd,  while  his  haip  resjionsive  rung, 
Twas  thui  the  Latest  Mlvstrki.  Bimg. 
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MELROSE  ABBEY. 

\L4iy  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  iL] 

I. 

If  thou    would'st   view    fair    Melrose 

aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in 

night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live 

and  die; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 
And   the  owlet  to  hoot   o'er  the  dead 

man's  grave, 
Then  go  —  but  go  alone  the  while  — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 


LOVE  AS  THE  THEME  OF  POETS. 

[Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  iii.] 

I, 

And  said  I  that  niv  limbs  were  old. 
And  said  I  that  my  bluod  was  cold. 
Ami  that  my  kindly  tire  was  tied. 
And  my  p<M)r  wither'd  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  niif^ht  not  sing  of  love?  — 
How  C'uld  I  ti)  the  dearest  theme. 
That  ever  warni'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  coulil  I  name  Idvc's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  tlame ! 


II. 


In 


peace,   Love    tunes  the    shepherd's 
reed: 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  .attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 


Love   rules   the  court,   the   camp,  the 

grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 


THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 
[Lay  of  ike  Last  Mimsirel,  Canto  vi.] 

I. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose   heart  hath    nc*er  within    him 

burn'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tiim'd« 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such   there  breathe,  go,  mark  him 

well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentrated  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  q»nmg. 
Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung. 

II. 

O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  woog» 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  thenood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 
Think   what   is   now,   and  what   hath 

been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole   friends   thy  woo<ls   and    streams 

were  left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Kven  in  extremitv  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  nc»ne  should  guide  my  feeble 

way ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  breakj 


"  If  thon  wooldsl  view  fair  Melrate  aright, 
Go  visit  il  by  the  pole  miwiilight," 

Pa^  2B6. 


THENEWYonif 
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Althoagh  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 


ROSABELLE, 
[Lay  of  the  Ltut  Minstrel^  Canto  vi.] 

*  xxin. 

O  LISTEN,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle : 

—  "Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant 
crew! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay. 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Kavensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with 
white : 
To  inch  •  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water- Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck 
is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye 

gay; 

Fhen  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravenshcuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?"  — 

"  Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle."  — 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 
Twas    broader    than   the   watch-fire's 
light. 
And   redder  than   the  bright  moon- 
beam. 

^AifAi  an  island. 


It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen, 
Twas  seen   from  Dryden's   groves  of 
oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthorn- 
den. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncomn'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

SeemM  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale. 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's 
mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed    every    rose-carved     buttress 
fair  — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

•There   are   twenty  of  Roslin's  barons 
bold 
Lie  buried   within   that  proud  cha- 
pelle; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold  — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

An3  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With   candle,  with   book,  and   with 
knell; 
But   the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 


HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD,  - 
\Lay  qftke  Last  Mifutrely  Canto  vi.] 

XXXI. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 
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When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the 
dead, 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When   man   to  judgment  wakes  from 

clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though   heaven   and    earth  shall  pass 

away. 


Hush'd   is  the  harp  —  the  Minstrel 
gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage? 
No;     close    l:)eneath    proud    Newark's 

tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower; 
A  simple  hut;   but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  sheller'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day;   but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
W'aved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  fluurish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak. 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  wuuld  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Forgetful  uf  the  closing  day; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along, 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  NORHAM. 

[Af arm  ion,  Canto  i.] 

I. 
Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 
And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 


The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The   loophole   grates,    where    captives 

weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armor,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  bbue. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 
Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

III. 
A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appean. 
O'er  Hornclifi"-hill  a  plump  of  spean, 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 
Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade. 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall, 
And  warn'd  the  Captain  in  the  hilli 
For  well  the  blast  he  knew; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 


THE  HOSTEL,   OR  INN, 
[Afar mum.  Canto  iiL] 

I. 
The  lifelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rodt: 
The  mountain  path  the  P&lmer  show'd, 


WAl/n.R  SCO/- 
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\\:  ^\  :n  .111  1  ^:r:M:ii'..  I  w  indc.l  >;ill, 
Where  >luiricil  I'IFlIics  liid  the  rill. 
They    might    not    choose    the    lowland 

road, 
For  the  Merse  foraycrs  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  Iiate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cli(T,  the  deer  look'd  down; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began, 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 

On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced, 

Before  a  f>orch,  whose  front  was  graced 

With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein : 
The   village   inn  seem'd  large,  though 

rude; 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 

Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down   from  their  seats  the  horsemen 

sprung, 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  varioiis  clamor  fills  the  hall : 
Weighing  the  labor  with  the  cost, 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through   the   rude    hostel   might  you 

gaxc; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof, 


IJore  weLillii  ur\\in'ccr  cheer; 
Of  sea- fowl  dried,  and  .sqiands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savory  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 

Were  tools  for  housewives'  hand; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside. 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower :  — 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood; 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Huf  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Which   he,   who   ill   such   gaze   could 
brook, 
Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell; 
But   not   for   that,   though  more   than 

once 
Full     met     their     stern     encountering 
glance, 
The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 
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LOCHINVAR. 

LADY   heron's   SONG. 
\Marmiont  Canto  v.] 

O,  YOUNG  Loch  invar  is  come  out  of  the 

west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed 

was  the  best; 
And    save    his    good    broadsword    he 

weapons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unann'd,  and  he  rode  all 

alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in 

war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young 

Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd 

not  for  stone. 
He   swam   the  Eske  river  where  ford 

there  was  none; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The   bride  had  consented,  the  gallant 

came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in 

war. 
Was  to  wed  the    fair   Ellen   of  brave 

Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and 

brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand 

on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said 

never  a  word,) 
"  O  come  yc  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye 

in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord 

Lochinvar?"  — 

"  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit 

you  denied;  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs 

like  its  tide  — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love 

of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup 

of  wine- 
There   are   maidens  in  Scotland   more 

lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young 

Lochinvar." 


The  bride  kiss*d  the  goblet :  the  knigbt 

took  it  up. 
He  quaffd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw 

down  the  cup. 
She   look'd   down   to  blush,   and  she 

look'd  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  is 

her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother 

could  bar, — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !  "  saidyoaqg 

Lochinvar. 


So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her 

face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did 

grace; 
While   her   mother  did   fret,  and  her 

father  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his   ] 

lx)nnet  and  plume; 
And     the     bride  •  maidens    whisper'd, 

"  Twere  better  by  far. 
To  have  match'd  our  fair  cousin  with 

young  Lochinvar." 


One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word 

in  her  ear, 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and 

the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  be 

swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  be 

sprung ! 
**  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank, 

bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow," 

quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of 

the  Netherby  clan; 
Forsters,    Fenwicks,    and  .  Musgraves, 

they  rode  and  they  ran; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Can- 

nobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne*er  did 

they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in 

war, 
Have   ye   e'er   heard    of   gallant    tikt 

young  Lochinvar? 
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RMIOX  AND  DOUGLAS. 


[MarmufM,  Canto  vi.] 


XIII. 
advanced  was  morning  day, 
larmion  did  his  troop  array 
rrey's  camp  to  ride; 
safe  conduct  for  his  band, 

the  roval  seal  and  hand, 
J)ougIas  gave  a  guide : 
ient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 
Jlara  on  her  palfry  place, 
isper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
he    hawk    stoop,    his    prey   is 
own."  — 

n  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
mion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu :  — 
ugh  something  I  might  plain," 
e  said, 

d  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
her  by  your  King's  I)ehest, 
:  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 
in  friendship  from  your  land, 
ble  Earl,  receive  my  hand."  — 
iglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke :  — 
mors,  halls,  and   bowers,  shall 
till 
t,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 

one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

to  l>e  the  owner's  peer, 
les  are  my  King's  alone, 
rret  t<3  foundation-stone  — 
id  of  Douglas  is  his  own; 
/er  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
id  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp."  — 

XIV. 

Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like 
ire, 

)ok  his  very  frame  for  ire, 
—  **  This  to  me !  "  he  said,  — 
rere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
nd  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 
eave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
St,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
>  does  England's  message  here, 
;h  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
11,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
ouglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 
in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 


(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !  " 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth,  —  "And  darest 

thou,  then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
And  hopest   thou  hence  unscathed  to 

go?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder, 

ho! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord   Marmion  tum'd,  —  well  was  his 

need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 


XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise; 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
And  when  Ix)rd  Marmion  reach'd  his 

band. 
He  halts,  and  tum'd  with  clench'd  hand, 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
"  Horse !  horse !  "  the   Douglas   cried, 

**  and  chase  !  " 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace : 
"  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.  — 
A  letter  forged !     Saint  Jude  to  speed ! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed ! 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When    the   King   praised    his   clerkly 

skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.  — 
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Saint  Mary  mciul  iny  liery  mood! 
Old  age  iie'cT  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  tv>  slny  him  where  he  stood. 
Tis  pity  of  liim  too,"  he  cried : 
"  liuld  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
1  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried.*' 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 
And  slowly  seeks  his  cxstle  halls. 


DEATH  OF  MARMION. 

\Mar7nwn,  C.into  vi.] 
XXXII. 

With  fruitless  labor,  Clara  bound, 
And    strove     to    stanch     the    gushing 

wound; 
The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 
And  that,  the  ])riest  he  could  not  hear, 

F(»r  that  >he  ever  sung, 
**  ///  ///  ■  lost  battlc\  f tor  tie  ifcnvn  by  the 

Jlyivg. 
Where  tnin^^/trsiiftir^s  rattle  lot th  groans 
of  the  (Ivitttr  !*^ 

So  the  notes  rung:  — 
"  Avoid  thee,  lMen(l  I  — with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand !  — 
( ),  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine; 

< ),  tliink  on  faith  and  bhss  I  — 
IJy  many  a  denlh-bcd  T  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

r»ut  nc\er  aught  like  this."  — 
Tlie  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Nv)w    trebly    thundering     swell'd 
gale. 

Antl  —  J~'  lANiKY  I  was  the  cry; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

.\nd  firetl  hi-^  i^l.izing  eye; 
W^ith  dying  hnnd,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  frpj;miint  of  his  blade, 

And  ';h*)utcd  "  Victory  !  — 
Charge,  rhesler,  charge!     On,  Stanley, 

\A\  ! 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 


the 


1  / 


THE   CHASE. 

m 

[Lady  p/tAr  Lake^  Caiito  i.] 
V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southnti  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  f»r  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Mentcith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor 
And  ponderM  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achny 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  lx>ld  clifTs  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigor  with  the  hope  retnrn'd. 
With  Hying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn'd. 
Held  west\k'ard  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VIII. 

The  Hunter  mark*d  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake*s  western  boundar>', 
r\nd  ^dcem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  l»ay, 
W^here   that   huge  rampart  barrM  the 

way. 
Already  glor>'ing  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  e\'e$; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halK'>\ 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew: 
But  thundering  as  he  came  preimred. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And   turn'd    him   from    the    opposing 

rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken, 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thickd 

shed 
C'old  dews  and  wild-flowers  on  his  head 
He  heard  the  baffled  ilogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  holluw  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  Hunter  came, 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugf;cd  dell, 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  felL 
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Upon  the  mountain'*  ■outhern  bntw." 
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tatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
t  him  with  the  spur  an^  rein, 
good  steed,  his  labors  o'er, 
i  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  more; 
)uch'd  with  pity  and  remorse, 
jw'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse, 
thought,  when  tirst  thy  rein 
I  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
ghland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed, 
jrth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the 

ay, 

its  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  ! " 

X. 

rough  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 

.in  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 

mp'd,   with    slow  and   crippled 

•ace, 

cy  leaders  of  the  chase; 

their  master's  side  they  press'd, 
ooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 

the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
'd  the  swelling  l)ugle-note. 
ets  started  trom  their  dream, 
les  answer'd  with  their  scream, 
and   arcund    the   sounds   were 
ast, 

3  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
the  Hunter  hied  his  way, 
some  comrades  of  the  day; 
\\  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
Irous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

ce  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
) !  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
iderneath  an  aged  oak, 
nted  from  the  islet  rock, 
:l  guider  of  its  way, 
ikiff  shot  to  the  bav, 
md  the  promontory  steep 
deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 
in  almost  viewless  wave, 
ping  willow-twig  to  lave, 
5,  M'ith  whispering   sound  and 
ow, 

ch  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow, 
t  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand, 
he  Hunter  left  his  stand, 
jd  conceal'd  amid  the  brake, 


To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  bead  up-raised,  and  look  intent, 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand.. 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIII. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 
Had   slightly   tinged    her    cheek   with 

brown,  — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured    mood    had    train'd   he*^ 

pace,  — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the 

dew ; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 
What   though    upon   her  speech  ther^ 

hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,  — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear  ! 

XIX. 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,^  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose   glossy  black   to   shame   migbi 

bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 
And  seldr)m  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye; 

*  Snoodt  the  fillet  worn   round  the  hair  of 
maideas* 
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Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 

Givts  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  (me. 

Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 

The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast; 

Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 

Or  woe  or  pily  claim'd  a  sigh, 

Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 

Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 

Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 

The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 

One  only  passion  unreveal'd. 

With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd.. 

Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame;  — 

O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 


BOA  T  SONG. 

'^Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  ii.] 

XIX. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  ad- 
vances ! 
Honor'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green 
Pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that 
glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our 
line! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to   bourgeon,  and   broadly  to 
grow, 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
"  Rodcrij^h    Vich    Alpine    dhu,    ho  I 
leroe  I 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the 
fountain, 
Blooming   at    Heltane,  in    winter   to 
fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every 
leaf  on  the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in 
her  sharlc. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  nraise  agen, 
"Roderigh     Vich     Alpine     dhu,     ho! 
ieroe ! " 


XX. 

Proudly   our  pibroch'    has   Ihril 
Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannochar*s  groans  to  oi 
gan*  replied; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are 
ing  in  ruin. 
And  the  l>est  of  Loch   Lome 
dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fc; 
with  woe ! 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh    Vich    Alpine   dhi 
ieroe !  " 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride 

Highlands! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  evei 

Pine ! 

O!   that   the  rose-bud  that  grac 

islands. 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland 

him  to  twine ! 

O  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 

Honor'd  and  bless'd  in  their  ! 

might  grow ! 

Ix)ud  should  Clan-Alpine  th 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  gle 

Roderigh   Vich    Alpine    dh 

ieroe !  " 

1  Bagpipe  air  belonging  to  a  d 
*  Slogan,  a  war-cry. 


f< 


THE  FIERY  CROSS, 
{Lady  of  the  Lake^  Canto  iiL] 

I. 
Time  rolls  his   ceaseless  courst 
race  of  yore. 
Who  danced  our  infancy  upc 
knee, 
And     told    our     marvelling     t 
legends  store. 
Of  their  strange  ventures  ha 
land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  firom  th< 
that  be! 
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How  few,  all  weak,  and  withered  of 
their  force, 

'ait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Lake  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  re- 
turning hoarse, 

>  sweep  them  from  our  sight !  Time 
rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

stlive  there  still  who  canrememberwell, 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bu- 
gle blew, 

>th  field  and  furest,  dingle,  cliff,  and 
dell, 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 

nd  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him 
drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was 
keenly  wound, 

Tiat  time  aloft theirkindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  warpipes  yell'd  the 
gathering  sound, 

nd  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced  like 
a  meteor  round. 

VIII. 

'waa   all   prepared :  —  and    from   the 

rock, 
goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock, 
efore  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
nd  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade, 
atient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
he  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide,   * 
Sawn   his   clogg'd   beard  and   shaggy 

limb, 
111  darkne!;s  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
lie     grisly    priest,     with     murmuring 

prayer, 
.  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
.  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
be  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
k^hose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
heir  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 
nd,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
x)th  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
he  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high, 
rith  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye, 
nd  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
^hile  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 
Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
lis  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
>rgetful  that  its  branahes  grew 


Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest 
dew, 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  juNt 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe  !  " 
He  paused;   the  word  the  vassals  took; 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook; 

And  tii-st  in  murmur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force, 
Burst,   with    loud    roar,    their    answer 
hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe !  " 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew^. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  screamM  afar,  — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine'.*  war. 


HYMN  TO  THE   VIRGIN. 

yLady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  iiL] 

XXIX. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild  I 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though    banish'd,   outcast,   and    re- 
viled — 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child .' 

Ave  Maria! 

Ave  Maria!  undefiled ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe   of  balm  if  thou   hast 
smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  I 

Ave  Ma  rial 
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.hft  Maria!  stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  (lemons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wanton  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  tlec  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  l»o\\'  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  i>rayer, 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  I 

Ave  Maria! 


FIT/.-JAMES  A.VD  RODERICK 
DHU. 

IHK   COMBAT. 
[Latiy  o/t/tr  Lakc^  Canto  v.) 

X. 

Fitz-Jamks  was  l^rave :  — Though  to  his 

heart 
The  life-hlood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mnnn'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
keturii'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare, 
His  Ijack  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  lirinly  i>lace<l  his  foot  liefore :  — 
"O.mie  one,  come  all !  this  rock  sh.all  fly 
l*'r«>m  its  firm  base  as  suon  as  I." 
^ir  Roderick  mark'd  —  and  in  his  eves 
Kosjvjcl  w:ls  mingled  with  surprise, 
And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  wv.)rlliy  of  their  steel. 
Short  space  he  stood  —  then  waved  his 

hand : 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band; 
K;u  h  \>arriur  vani^liM  where  he  stood, 
III  broom  tjr  bracken,  liealh  or  wood; 
Sunk  Itr.iiul  and  sj'.o.ir  and  bended  bow. 
In  «»sicrr»  ]>ale  nn<l  copies  low; 
It  sceui'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  >iwallow\l  up  licr  warlike  i)irlh. 
'I  hir  wind's  la^t  l^ruaih  l»atl  loss'd  in  air, 
iVnu'Mi,  and  j)laid,  and  plumage  fair, — 
Tiic  lu  \t  l>ut  ^wcpl  a  K.ne  hill-side, 
Where  he  ithand  fern  were  waving  wide 
Fron:  sj'car  awiX  glaivc,  from  targe  and 

jack.  — 
The  ne\t,  all  unrefleoled  shone 
On  bracken  green  and  cuUl  gray  stone. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  «^ilenee  Mrode  before, 
Antl    reaeh'd    that     I  -rrent's    sounding 
shore, 


Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  bLo^ 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseka 

mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  work], 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staii 
Threw  down  his  target  xuid  his  plaid, 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said :  — 
"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  di!u:harged  his  trust. 
This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  mar, 
This  head  of  a  rebelliuos  clan. 
Hath  led  thee  safe  through  U'atch  and 

ward, 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine*s  outmost  guanl 
Now,  man  tu  man,  and  steel  to  steek 
A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  fed 
See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand: 
For  this  is  Coilantugle  ford. 
And   thou   must  keep   thee  with   thr 

sword." 

XIII. 
The  Saxon  paused  :  — "I  ne'er  delay'ii, 
W'hen  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blaik: 
Nay,  more,  !)rave  Chief,  I   vow'd  thy 

death : 
Vet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
Ancl  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deser%'ed: 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  fend  atone? 
Are  there  no  means?  "  —  ••  No,  Stranger. 

none ! 
And  hear,  —  to  tire  thy  flagging  zeal.— 
Tile  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel; 
For  thu-i  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
lictueen  the  living  and  the  dead: 
*  Who  >\n\\-s  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
His  parly  con(|uers  in  the  strife.*"  — 
'•  Then,  bv  mv  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
'•  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  l>eneath  the  cliff,— 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stifi 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  ])rophec}'. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  l)e  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 
I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word. 


"  Cume  one,  come  all  I  tbia  rock  shBll  By 
From  iti  firm  bue  u  iood  aa  I." 

Fa^e  308. 
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thy  native  strengths  restored, 
ch  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
s  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XV. 

it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
razen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
ith  so  often  dash'd  aside; 
n'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
es's  blade  was  sword  and  shield, 
tised  every  pass  and  ward, 
t,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard; 
:ss  exi)ert,  though  stronger  far, 
■  \  maintained  unequal  war. 
mes  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
ice   the    Sxxon's   blade    drank 
lood ; 

ed  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
King  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
wer'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain; 
firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
the  Winter  shower  is  proof, 
invulnerable  still, 
s  w  ild  rage  by  steady  skill : 
idvanlage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Roderick's    weapon    from    his 
and, 

kward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

r'ield  thee,  or  by  I  lim  who  made 
rid,  thv  heart's  blood  dyes  my 
lade  :  ''• 

reats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 
cant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 
adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
If  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 
ountain-cat    who    guards    her 
jung, 

'itz-James's  throat  he  sprung; 
1,  V)ut  I  cck'd  not  of  a  wound, 
:'d  his  arms  his  foeman  round.  — 
llant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
en's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 
iperate  grasp  thy  frame  might 
;el, 

bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel !  — 
;,  they  strain  I  down,  down  they 
:>. 


The  Gael  above,  Fitz- James  below : 
The  Chieftain's   gripe  his  throat  com- 

press'd. 
His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright !  — 
—  But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and 

eye, 
Down  came  the  blow !  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz- James  arose. 


LAY   OF    THE   IMPRISONED 

HUNTSMAN. 

[Lady  o/the  Lake,  Canto  vi.j 

XXIV. 
"  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
1  wish  I  were,  as  1  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing, 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  !  " 
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THE  BUCCANEER. 
[From  Rokrhy,  Canto  i.] 


[Bertram  Rtsingham,  the  Buccaneer,  brings 
the  tidings  of  Marston  Moor,  and  of  his  mur- 
der of  Philip  Morthan  in  the  battle,  to  Oswald 
Wyclifle,  his  accomplice,  then  holding  Barnard 
Castle  for  the  Parliament.] 

Far  town-ward  sounds  of  distant  tread, 
And  Oswald,  starling  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 
Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank, 
L'ntil  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears. 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 
And,  in  the  caslle  court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow, 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way. 
Straight  to  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 
The  cry  was, —  "Tidings  from  the  host. 
Of  weight  —  a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast. 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  expressM  — 
*'  Bring  food   and  wine,   and   trim    the 

fire; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride; 
The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  bufT-coat,  an  ample  ft>ld, 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 
But  uiark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile, 
He  saw  and  scorn'd  the  petty  wile, 
When     Oswald     changeil    the    torch's 

place, 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  show  his  looUs,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous   cloak    of  tough    bull's 

hide, 
And   to  the  torch  glanced   broad   and 

clear 
The  corselet  of  a  cuirassier; 
Then    from    his   brows   the    casque  he 

drew. 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the 

dew, 


From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands, 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said, 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed; 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway, 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 


With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fcai, 
His  host  l-)eheld  him  gorge  his  cheer. 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside, 
Now  paceil  the  room  with  hasty  stride, 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern, 
Cursing  each  numient  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Vet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last. 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  re]>ast, 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
Ami  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 
Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appeals, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime, 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time. 
Roughen 'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared, 
And  sal)le  hairs  with  silver  shared, 
Vet  left  —  what  age  alone  could  lame— 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame; 
ITie  fulUlrawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  ]^ain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  dircsf  form, 
Tornade    and    earthquake,    flood    and 

storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow. 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  his  shapes,and  scornM  them  all. 

But  yet,  though  Bertram's  hardened  look, 
Unmoved,    could    blood    and    dangei 
brook, 
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'oise  than  apathy  had  place 
s  swart  brow  and  callous  face; 
n\  passions,  cherish 'd  long, 
ploughed  them  with   impressions 

strong, 
at  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
folly,  past  with  youth  away, 
>oted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
reeds  of  vice  without  their  flower, 
et  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
t  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 
lepth  and  vigor  to  bring  forth 
ardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth, 
lat,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
entler  feelings'  kindly  lone; 
ivish  waste  had  been  refined 
tunly  in  his  chasten'd  mind, 
ust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 
lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
:a*en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide, 
now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
'dbygross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain'd, 
mew  his  daring  soul  to  soar, 
nastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore; 
leaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard, 
his  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
rove,  by  many  a  winding  train, 
re  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
c'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
;  on  far  other  subjects  hung 
eart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue, 
ought  fur  that  his  guest  did  deign 
)te  or  spare  his  secret  pain, 
:ill,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
nM  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
irted  from  the  theme,  to  range 
>se  digression  wild  and  strange, 
forced  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy, 
lery  close,  direct  reply. 


THE    OL7TLAW. 
[From  Rokehy,  Canto  iii.] 

IGNALI.  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 
d  Greta  woods  are  green, 
kTou  may  gather  garlands  there 
)uld  grace  a  summer-queen. 
IS  I  rode  by  Dalton-IIall 
neath  the  turrets  high. 


A  Maiden  on  the  castle-wall 

Was  singing  merrily : 
"  O  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  wpods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmun4  there- 

Than  reign  our  English  queen.' 


» 


"  If,  Maiden,  thou  would'st  wend  with 
me, 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." 
Yet  sung  she  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

"  I  read  you  by  your  bugle-horn 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood.** 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." 
Yet  sung  she  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May ! 

"  With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketooR 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
And  O !  though  Brignall  banks  bt  fair 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

"  Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die  ! 
The  fiend  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met 
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Beneath  the  greenwood  l^oagh 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 
Nor  think  what  we  are  now." 

#        Chorus. 
Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  (ireta  wotxls  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer-queen. 


LAKE   CORISKIN. 
[From  The  Lord  of  the  Isles ^  Canto  iii.J 

A  WHILE  their  route  they  silent  made, 

As  men  who  stalk  fur  mountain-deer, 
Till  the  good  Bruce  lo  Ronald  said, — 

"  Saint  Mary  I  what  a  scene  is  here  ! 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  j)leasure  led ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wandered  o'er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd   many  a 
moor. 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wan<]ering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  T  happ'd  to  roam." 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stern  .is  that  dread  lake, 

With  ii>  dark  l(.<lL:e  of  barren  stone. 
Stems  that  primeval  eartlujuake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  slraiij^^e  and  shalterM  way 

Through  the  rude  l)osom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine,  ancl  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  tht;  (•utrai^c-  >till. 
The  wil«le>it  l,'Kmi,  but  liiis.  can  show 
Some  toucli  of  Nature^  j^cnial  glow; 
On  high  Bcnmorc  «j;rcon  m«)5ses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  dcej^  (Jlencroe, 

And  copse  on  (  Vach.m-r.en; 
But  here,  —  above,  arouinl,  below, 

On  Miountain  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  n'  >r  ]>lant,  nor  flower, 
N<"»r  aught  nf  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 


For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of 
stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  tliey  wound, 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track; 

For  from  the  niountain  hoar, 
Hij^^l'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yeird  the  wolf,  and  fled  the  deer, 

Ix»ose  crags  had  toppled  o'er; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced, 

lay 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The     evening    mists,     with     ceaseless 

change, 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range, 

Now  left  their  foreheatls  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower, 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain 
shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whilen'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

"  This  lake,''  said  Bruce,  "  whose  bar- 
riers drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  ft)r  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread. 
How  terni  you  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow, 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  tt)  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  grisly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  its  shivcr'd  head?'' — 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
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From  old  CuchuUin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Xaturc'ti  fn)\vn3  than  smiles, 
Full  oft  their  careless  humors  please 
By    sportive    names    from   scenes    like 

these. 
I  would  old  Tor<iuil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  l)reasts  of  snow, 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby ! 
(The  Maids  —  tall  cliflfs  with  breakers 

white. 
The  Nurse  — a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corr\'vrekin's  whirljXK)!  rude. 
When    dons    the    Hag    her    whitenM 

hood  — 
*Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames, 
For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names." 


THE   BATTLE    OF  BANNOCK- 
BURS'. 

[Lord  of  the  Isies,  Canto  vi.] 

X. 

The    King    had    deem'd    the    maiden 

bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight, 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day : 
WTien  o'er  the  (jillie's  hill  she  rode, 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd. 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne. 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye. 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid. 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid; 
And    three,  advanced,    form'd  vaward- 

line, 
Twixi  Bannock's   brook    and  Ninian's 

shrine. 
Dctach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
.-Xs  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  Iwundless  wilderness  of  spears, 
Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam, 
Glaives,    lances,     bills,    an(l     banners 

gleam; 


And  where  the  heaven  joln'd  with  the 

hill. 
Was  distant  armor  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  l>oundless  host 
Scem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XI. 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass'd, 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrie k  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  I^nark,  too,  were  there, 

And  all  the  western  land; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath    their    chieftains   rank'd   theii 
files. 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Bruce's  roval  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd. 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  llebrideans  worn; 
But  O !  unseen  for  three  long  years. 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn ! 
For  one  she  look'd  —  but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war  — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  l)oldly  fly. 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance. 
And    thought     on     battle's     desperate 
chance. 

XIV. 

O  gay.  yet  fearful  to  behold. 

Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  g«)ld, 

.And  l)ristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears, 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair. 
Was  that  bright  battle-front  I   for  there 

Rode  England's  King  and  peers  : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell!  — 
Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle, 
And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 
Though    light    and  wandering  was   his 
glance. 
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It  flush'd  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 
"  Know'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  De  Argen- 
tine, 
Yon   knight  who  marshals   thus   their 

line?"  — 
"  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 
The    IJruce,    my  Liege :     I    know    him 

well."  — 
"  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The    presence     where     our      banners 

wave?  "  — 
"  So  please  my  liege,"  said  Argentine, 
"Were   he   but   horsed    on   steed  like 

mine, 
To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 
I  would  adventure  forth  mv  lance."  — 
"  In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 
"  Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 

—  Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath? 
Set    on    him  —  sweep    him    from    our 

path!"  — 
And,  at  King  Kdward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd     from    the    ranks    Sir    Henry 

Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 
A  race  renownM  for  knightly  fame. 
He  burn'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 
To  do  some  deecl  of  chivalrv. 
He  sjnirr'd    his    steed,  he  couch'd    his 

lance. 
And  darted  on  the  r)ruce  at  once. 

—  As  motionless  as  mcks,  that  bide 
The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 

The  IJruoe    stm.d    fast. — Kach    breast 

biMt  hi^h. 
And  da/./led  was  each  gazing  eye  — 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think. 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink. 
While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 
Spurr'd    to    full    speed    the    war-horse 

came  I 
'Ilie  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock. 
If  that  slight  palfrey  staml  the  shdck  — 
But,  swer>'ing  from  the  knight's  career. 
Just   as    they  met,   Bruce    <hunn'<l    the 

s])ear, 
Onward  the  baffled  warrior  Ix^re 
His  course — but   soon  his  course  was 

o  er  I  — 
High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 


And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right    on   De    Boune,    the    whiles 

pass'd, 
Fell   that    stern    dint  — the   lir.st— t 

last!  — 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crash 'd  like  hazel-nut: 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startletl  horse. 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse; 

—  First  of  that  fatal  licld,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  tierce  De  Bound 

XXI. 

Now  onward,  and  in  oj>en  view. 
The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew, 
Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide, 
When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  hi* 

pride. 
And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way ! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 
The  men-at-arms  Ix^hind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes. 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  some  who  spurs  had   first  braced 

on, 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them 

won. 
King  Exlward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
With   stout    De    Valence,    Pembroke'> 

pritle. 
Selected  champions  from  the  train. 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  fcie  he  gazed  — 

—  At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed, 
Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield; 

Kach  weapon -point  is  downward  sent. 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent 
"  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 

?'or  pardon  they  have  knecl'd."  — 
"  Aye !  —  but     they     bend      to     otbec 

p<ivvers, 
.And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours ! 
See  where  yon  bare- foot  Ahl>ot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands ; 


"  Siii'h  9trcng[h  ujH>ti  the  bluw  wu  put 
'I'hu  Iicluiut  cnuli'il  like  butcl-iiut." 
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K)n  the  spot  where  Ihey  have  kneerd, 
esc  men  will  die  or  win  the  field."  — 
"  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win ! 
J  Gloster*s  Earl  the  fight  begin." 

XXIII. 

icn  spurs   were   dash'd  in   chargers' 

flanks, 
icy  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks, 

>  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 

>  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  was  set, 
id  how  shall  yeoman's  armor  slight, 
and    the    long   lance    and   mace   of 

might? 
•  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
ainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  ? 
Hid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung, 
igh    o'er    their    heads   the   weapons 

swung, 
id  shriek    and   groan   and   vengeful 

shout 
ve  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout ! 
*hile,  with  stubborn  hardihood, 
leir  English   hearts  the   strife  made 

good. 
3rne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
impell'd  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide.  — 
et  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 
nd  bound  the  deer  of  Dalloni-Lee ! 
tie  broken  bows  of  Bannock's. shore 
lall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more ! 
ound     Wakefield's     merry    May-pole 

now, 
le    maids    may    twine    the    summer 

bough, 
ay    northward     look     with     longing 

glance, 
T  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
T  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 
oken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 
•reed  through,  trode  down,  by  thou- 
sands slain, 
^y  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXVI. 

Pinching  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
ceasing^blow  by  blow  was  met; 

He  groans  of  those  who  fell 
*^e  drown *d  amid  the  shriller  clang 
^t  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang, 
^nd  in  the  battle-yell. 

fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot, 


Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot; 
And  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife ! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame. 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim; 
This  Knight   his  youthful   strength  IG 

prove, 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love; 
Some   fought     from    ruffian     thirst    of 

blood. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road, 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave ! 

XXVIII. 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye, 
The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
"  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free ! 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock; 
Rush  on  with   Highland  sword  and 

targe, 
I  with  my  Carrick  spearmen  charge; 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock !  " 
At   once   the    spears  were    forward 

thrown, 
Against    the    sun    the    broadswords 

shone ; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was 

known  -  - 
"  Carrick,  press  on  —  they  fail,  they 

fail! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast ! 
Each   strike   for   parent,   child,  and 

wife, 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 
The  battle  cannot  last!  " 

XXXI. 

Already  scattered  o*er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain, 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; 
But  when   they   mark'd    the    seeming 

show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce, and  marshall'd  foe. 

The  boldest  broke  array. 
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0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due ! 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 
Cried,  **  Fight !  "  to  terror  and  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears; 
Till  Pembroke  lurn'd  his  bridle  rein, 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hill, 

But  quitted  there  the  train :  —        • 
"In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left,  — 

1  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 
I  needs  must  turn  again. 

Speed   hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your 

trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss. 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this !  — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell." 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 
With   hawk,   and  horse,  and  hunting- 
spear  ! 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks   arc  whistling,  horns  are  knell- 
ing, 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
•*  Waken,  lords  and  latlies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 

Spiinglcts  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming: 

And  ftjresters  have  busy  been. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thickets  green; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

"  Waken,  lords  and  \adies  gay.' 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When,  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd; 


You  s{iall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
*•  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.** 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
Run  a  course  as  veil  as  we; 
Time,  stern  huntsman  !  who  can  baulk 
Staunch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk: 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  Mith  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  PALMER. 

"  O  OPEN  the  dtwr,  some  pity  to  show, 
Keen  blows  the  northern  wind ! 

The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow, 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

"  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate, 
From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 

Though    even    an    outlaw's    wretched 
state 
Might  claim  compassion  here. 


« 


A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 
I  wander  for  my  sin; 
O  open,  for  ()ur  Lady's  sake! 
A  pilgrim's  blessing  win ! 

"  I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  relic jues  from  o'er  the  sea;  — 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope. 
Yet  ope  for  charity. 

"  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  ioitm,    . 

The  hart  beside  the  hind; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm, 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 

"  You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar, 
Dark,  dccj),  and  strong  is  he. 

And  I  nmst  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er. 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

"The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard, 
At  which  I  knock  in  vain; 

The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd, 
Who  hears  me  thus  complaiD. 
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,  fireivell  I   anti  Mary  grant, 
id  anil  frail  yon  be, 
may  ihe  shelter  want. 


MAID   OF  NEIDPATH. 

lnTw«ddilc,that,  whc 


I  Pccblo, 


luiiul  pa&tion  Aub- 

lhe'U"fl"'iif  Tushicla*,  in  Eiirick 
Ibe  alliance  wu  ihoughi  uniuil- 

iring^ij  abKiicc'I^lKTady  fcll'^io 

I'^fiould  lie  ^llcd.    On  ihE  day 

b  nhaiiUcd.  earned  bericVr  10  be 
M  balcimy  of  a  houK  in  Pcehlct, 


SEI 


family,  Ihal  she   raighl 


«.■■] 


:  in  Couni  Ham 


'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 

in  life's  extremity, 
d  an  liour  of  cheering, 
id  been  in  MaiyS  howe^ 
w  decay  from  mourninj;. 
now  she   sils  on   Neidpalh's 

;h  hcl  love'»  rcluining. 


All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  brigbt. 

Her  farm  decay'd  by  pining. 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  shining; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying; 
By  tits,  su  ashly  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  Ihoughl  her  dying. 

Vet  keenest  powers  tu  see  and  hear, 
Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing; 

Before  the  watchiluE  prickd  his  ear. 
She  heard  her  lover's  riding; 

Ere  scarce  a  distant  furm  was  kenn'd, 
She  knew,  and  waved  10  greet  him; 
nt  did  bend. 


As  01 


ing  to  n 


He  came  —  he  pass'd  —  a  heedless  gaie, 

As  o'er  some  slranger  glancing; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase. 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing  — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  iihisper  spoken, 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan. 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


REBECCAS  HYMN. 
[From  rv<.nhp^.\ 
When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  from  (he  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  (he  astonish'd  lands 

The  clouded  pillar  glided  stow; 
By  night  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Relurn'd  the  fiery  column's  glow, 

Ther.  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
And  2 Ion's  daughters  pour'd  Ihcir  lays. 

With  priest's  and  ^varrio^'s  voice  be- 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaie, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone: 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  Thou   hasi  left  Ihem  to  their 
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Hut  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous 
clay, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thke  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah*s  path 

In   shade    and   storm   the    frequent 
night, 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Bat>ers  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And   mute   are    timbrel,    harp,  and 
horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 


SONG.  ~  SOLDIER,    WAKE. 
[From  The  Betrothed.'] 

SOLDIEU,  wake  —  the  day  is  peeping, 
Honor  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping. 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
I^y  unrctlected  on  the  hill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armor,  spear  and  jack. 
That  they  promise  future  story 
Vany  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror, 
Tver  are  the  morning's  mirror. 

\rm  and  up  —  the  morning  l)eam 
Hath  caU'cl  the  rustic  to  his  team. 
Hath  callM  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  call'd  tlic  huntsman  to  the  break; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
Ills  dustv  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake —  thy  harvest,  fame; 
Thy  study,  comjucst;   war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror. 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain; 
More  paltiy  still  the  sportsman's  gain; 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 


Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled: 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror! 
Be    thy  bright    shield    the    mommg's 
mirror. 


FAREWELL    TO  MACKENZIE, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  KINTAIL. 

[From  the  Gaelic] 

[The  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beauti- 
ful  Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chorus  is  adapted 
to  the  double  pull  upon  the  oars  of  a  galley, 
and  which  is  therefore  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary iorrams,  or  boat-songs*  Tliey  were  ooo- 
posed  by  the  Family  Bard  upon  the  depanure 
of  the  Larl  of  Seaforth,  who  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Spain,  after  an  unsuccessful  eflbit  ai 
insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Stuart  family,  to 
the  year  17x8.] 

Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl 

of  the  North, 
The   Lord  of    Lochcarron,   Glenshiel, 

and  Seaforth; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  covne 

who  began, 
Laimching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark 

like  a  swan. 
For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted 

his  sail : 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of 

Kintail ! 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her 
crew, 

May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mari- 
ners true. 

In   danger   undaunted,   unwearied  bv 
toil, 

Tliough  the  whirlwind  should  rise,  and 
the  ocean  should  boil : 

On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank 
his  bo  nail,* 

And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 
of  Kintail! 

I  Bonail,  or  BonaileM.  the  okl  ScottiahpbnK 
for  a  feast  at  parting  witn  a  firiead. 
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Lwake   m    thy   chamber,  thou    sweet 

southland  gale ! 
Jkc   the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe 

soft  on  his  sail : 
ie  prolong*!!  as  regret,  that  his  vassals 

must  know, 
le  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as 

their  woe : 
le  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful, 

sweet  gale, 
^'aning  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 

of  Kintail ! 


Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty, 

and  wise. 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the 

skies : 
May  hehoist  all  his  canvas  from  stxeamei 

to  deck. 
But  O!  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting 

him  back  — 
Till'the  cliffs  of  Skooroora,  and  Cowan's 

glad  vale, 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 

of  Kintail! 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR    COLERIDGE. 

i77a-«834- 

[Samuel  Taylor  Colbridgb  was  born  at  Ottery  Saint  Mary  in  the  year  177a,  was  educated 
■  Christ's  Hospital  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  died  in  183^,  at  Highgate.  in  the  house  of 
4r.  Gillman,  under  whose  friendly  care  he  had  passed  the  last  eighteen  years  01  his  life,  durine 
rhich  years  he  wrote  but  little.  His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  at  Bristol  in  1796,  and 
a  17^,  Wordsworth's  famous  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads^  to  which  Coleridge  contribute  Tht 
inctent  Mariner^  together  with  some  other  pieces.  ChristaSel,  after  lying  long  in  manuscript, 
ras  printed  in  1816,  three  editions  of  it  appeanng  in  one  year:  and  in  the  next  year  Coleridge  pub- 
isbvd  a  collection  of  his  chief  poems,  under  the  title  of  SibylliHe  Leaves,  "  in  aUusion,"  as  he  says, 
*  to  the  fragmentary  and  wildly-scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been  long  suffered  to  remain.*'  A 
lesuhory  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  published  the  nrst  really  collective  edition  of  his  Poeti' 
al  and  Dramatic  Work*  in  the  year  z8a8,  in  three  volumes  arranged  by  himself;  a  third  and 
norc  complete  issue  of  which,  arranged  by  another  hand,  appeared  in  1834,  the  year  of  his  death, 
rhe  latest  reprint,  with  notes  and  an  exceUent  memoir,  and  some  poems  not  included  in  any  earlier 
joUectioo,  is  founded  on  that  final  edition  of  1834.] 


DEAD   CALM  IN  THE    TROPICS, 
[The  Ancient  Mariner. ^ 

The  fair  bieeze  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew, 
rhe  furrow  followed  free; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
fnto  that  silent  sea. 

)own  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 
ind  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
"he  silence  of  the  sea ! 

lII  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
lie  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 


Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motk>B; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legr 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MARINER  AMONG 
THE  DEAD  BODIES  OF  THE 
SAILORS. 

A.LONE,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  the  wide  wide  sea  I 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful  I 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on;   and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  looked  u|H)n  the  rotting  deck, 
A.nd  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray» 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  kept  them  clo9». 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 

the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye. 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs. 
Nor  rot  nor  reck  did  they : 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  never  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  hijjh; 

But  oh  !   more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I   saw   that 

curse, 
.•^d  yet  I  could  not  die. 


THE  ANCIENT  MARINER  FINDS 
A   VOICE   TO  liLKSS  AND  PRAY. 

Bkyom)  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watched  the  water-snakes : 

TTiey  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 


Within  the  shadow  uf  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  every  trad 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  beti; 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  4)ity  on  me, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

Tlie  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  All)atross  fell  otf,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


THE  BREEZE  AFTER  THE  CALM. 

Oh  sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  })ole  to  ]x>le ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  I 
.She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck« 
That  had  so  long  remained, 
I  dreamt  that  thev  were  filled  with  dew; 
And  when  I  woke,  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  coU, 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
.Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbt: 
I  was  so  light  —  almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  saihk 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  Vjurst  into  life ! 
And  a  iiundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  ffv)  they  were  hurried  about  I 
.\nd  to  and  fro.  and  in  and  oo^ 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 
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coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 

;  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 

e  rain  poured  down  from   one 

>lack  cloud; 

>on  was  at  its  edge. 

:k  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
>on  was  at  its  side : 
iters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
htning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
steep  and  wide. 


THE  BEST  PRAYER, 

yeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
igs  both  great  and  small; 
dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
le  and  loveth  all. 


T  PART  OF  CHRISTABEL, 

e  middle  of  night  by  the  castle 
clock, 

e  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crow- 
ing cock, 

t ! Tu-whoo ! 

xV^  again !  the  crowing  cock, 
rowsily  it  crew. 

>line,  the  Baron  rich, 

toothless  mastiff  bitch ; 
ler  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
iketh  answer  to  the  clock, 
3r  the  quarters,  and   twelve  for 
the  hour; 
id  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 

short  howls,  not  over  loud; 
ay,  she  sees  my  lady*s  shroud. 

light  chilly  and  dark? 

jht  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 

in  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 

rs  but  not  hides  the  sky. 

x>n  is  1»ehind,  and  at  the  full; 

:t  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 

a;ht  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray : 

nonth  l>efore  the  month  of  May, 

tie  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this 

way. 


The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 
Whom  her  father  loves  so  well. 
What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 
A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate? 
She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 
Dreams  that  made  her  moan  and  ffSip 
As  on  her  bed  she  lay  in  sleep; 
And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For   the  weal   of  her  lover   that's   far 
away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 
The  sighs  she   heaved  were  soft   and 

low, 
And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak 
But  moss  and  rarest  mistletoe : 
She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 
And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 
The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 
It  moaned  as  near  as  near  can  be, 
But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell.  — 
On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be 
Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak 
tree. 

The  night  is  chill;   the  forest  bare; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek  — 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at 
the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloaks 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck   that   made    that  white  rot*^ 

wan. 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare ; 
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Her  blue-vein 'd  feet  unsandal'd  were, 
And  wildly  j;littcrd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she  — 
Bemitiful  exceedingly ! 


'  Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! " 
'Said     Christabel,)    *'And     who     art 
thou?" 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet :  — 
"  Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 
Stretch   forth    thy  hand,  and   have  no 

fear !  " 
Said    Christabel,    "  How   camest    thou 

here?" 
And   the    ladv,  whose  voice  was  faint 

and  sweet, 
Did  thus  puisue  her  answer  meet :  — 
*'  Mv  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 
And  my  name  is  ( ieraldine : 
Five  warriors  seized  me  yesiermorn. 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 
They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and 

fright, 
And  tied  mc  ^n\  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 
And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
They  spuircd  amain,  their  steeds  were 

white : 
And  once  wc  cross'd  the  shade  of  night. 
As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(F()r  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 
Since  one,  tlic  tallest  of  the  five. 
Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Sjme    niutterM    words     his    comrades 

spoke : 
He  j^laccd  me  underneath  this  oak; 
He  swore  ihev  would  return  with  haste; 
Whilhe*  they  went  I  cannot  tell  — 
I  thought  I  lieard,  some  minutes  past, 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 
Stretch    forth    thy  hand"  (thus  ended 

she), 
"  And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee." 


Then  Christal)el  stretched  forth  her  bad 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

*'  O  well,  bright  dame !  niay  you  coo- 

mand 
The  serx'ice  of  Sir  Leoline; 
And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall." 

She  rose:   and   forth  with  steps  they 

pass'd 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fasL 
Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest. 
And  thus  spake  on  sweet  CThristabel: 
"  All  our  household  are  at  rest. 
The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell; 
Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 
And  may  not  well  awakened  l:>e. 
But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth. 
And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 
This   night,  to  share  your   couch  with 


» 


I 


me. 

They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  Christabel 
Took  the  key  that  fitted  well; 
A  little  door  she  open*d  straight, 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate; 
The   gate   that  was  iron'd  within  aid 

without. 
Where   an   army  in   battle  array  had 

march'd  out. 
The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 
And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 
Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 
Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 
Then  the  lady  rose  again. 
And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 
They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  th^^ 

were. 
And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side : 
"  Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 
WTio  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy<^j 

tress ! " 
"  Alas,  alas !  "  said  Geraldine, 
*'  I  cannot  speak  for  weariness.*' 
So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fc^i 
They   crossed    the   court:    right 

they  were. 
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her  kennel  the  mastiff  old 
asleep,  in  moonshine  cold, 
itiff  old  did  not  awake, 
an  angry  moan  did  make  ! 
at  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
11  now  she  utter'd  yell 
the  eye  of  Christabel. 
it  is  the  owlet's  scritch : 
t  can  ail  the  mastiff  hitch? 

ss'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 

lightly  as  you  will  I 

nds  were  flat,  the  brands  were 

eir  own  white  ashes  lying; 
n  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 
e  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame; 
ristabel  saw  the  lady's  eye, 
hing  else  saw  she  thereby, 
:  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leo- 
ne tall, 

bung   in  a  murky  old  niche  in 
ic  wall. 

ly  tread,"  said  Christabel, 
her  seldom  sleepcth  well." 

hristabcl  her  feet  doth  bare, 
lous  of  the  listening  air, 
al  their  way  from  stair  to  stair, 
glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom, 

V  they  pass  the  Baron's  room, 
I  as  death,  witli  stifled  breath  1 
w    have    reach'd    her    chamber 
oor; 

V  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
les  of  the  chamber  floor. 

m  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
a  moonl>eam  enters  here. 
'  without  its  light  can  see 
mbcr  carved  so  curiously, 
vith  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
5  out  of  the  carver's  l)rain, 
:ly's  chamljer  meet : 
p  with  twofold  silver  chain 
ed  to  an  angel's  feet. 

!r  lamp  burns  dead  and  dim; 
stabel  the  lamp  will  trim, 
nm'd    the    lamp,   and   made  it 
right, 
it  swinging  to  and  fro, 


While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 


"  O  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 
I  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 


>f 


"  And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ?  " 
Christabel  answered  —  "  Woe  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair'd  friar  tell 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  sav. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 
O  mother  dear  I  that  thou  wert  here 
"  I  would,"  said  Geraldine,  **  she  were 


But  soon  with  altered  voice,  said  she  — 
"  Off,   wandering   mother !     Peak   and 

pine ! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas!  what  ails  poor  Geraldine? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
"  Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine  — 
'ITiough  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Off,  woman,  off!  'tis  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knell  by  the  lady's  side^ 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue  — 
"  Alas  I  "  said  she,  "  this  ghastly  ride  — 
Dear  lady  !  it  hath  wilder'd  you  !  " 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  faintly  said,  "  Tis  over  now !  " 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  \ 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright : 
She  was  most  l>eautiful  to  see. 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake: 

"  .\ll  they  who  live  in  the  upper  sky. 

Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

And  you  love  them,  and  for  ihcir  sake 

And  for  the  good  which  nie  befell, 

Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 

Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well. 
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But  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie." 

Quoth  Christabel,  "  So  let  it  be !  " 
And  as  the  lady  baile,  did  she. 
Ilcr  gentle  liml)s  did  she  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

liut  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro, 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close; 
.So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  ladv  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  lK>w*d, 
And  slowlv  roll'd  her  eves  around; 
ThcMi  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud 
Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast: 
I  lor  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Droj)i  l«>  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold  I  her  bosom  and  half  her  side  — 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  I 
O  shield  her  I  shield  ^weet  Christabel  I 


Yet  CJeraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs; 
Ah  !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  Si)me  weight  with  sick  assay, 
-\nd  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay; 
Then  suddenly,  as  one  dehetl, 
^'(»llcct«>  lierself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side!  — 
An<l  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

.\h  well-a-day  ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
Those  Wolds  «li(l  say: 
"In     the     t-.uch    t»f   this    bosom    there 

workolh  a  spell. 
Which  i>  ion!  of  thy  utterance,  Chris- 

labol: 
Thou  knowost  to-night,  and  wilt  know 

to-niorrow, 
This  mnrk  of  mv  shame,  this  seal  of  mv 

s«)rn)w; 
But  vainly  thou  w  arrest. 

Kor  tins  is  alone  in 
Thy  j)owor  to  tloclaro, 

rhat  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heard'st  a  low  moaning, 


And  found*st  a  bright  lady,  surpassing 

fair; 
And  didst  l)ring  her  home  with  thee  ii 

love  and  in  charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  thi 

damp  air. 


SEVERED  FRIENDSHIP. 

[ChHsiahel,  Part  II.] 

Ai^s  I  thev  had  been  friends  in  vootk; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 
And  life  is  thorn;  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  wc  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
.And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Kach  s}>ake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  ])arted  —  ne'er  to  meet  again! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  sIoihI  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

1  Like  cliA's  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
.A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between; — 
liut  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thundefi 

i  Shall  whoUv  do  awav,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Vkr-^k.  a  breeze  *mid  blossoms  str.wng. 
Whore  I  lope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine!  Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hoj)c,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young ! 
When  1  was  young? — Ah,  woeful  when! 
Ah !    for  the   change    'twixt   Now  and 

Then  I 
Thi^    l^ronlhing   hou.se   not   built   with 

hands, 
Thi>l>'Mly  that  does  me  grievous  wrong; 
O'er  niry  cliffs  and  glittering  sands, 
How  li|;hlly  then  it  flashed  along:  — 
LiUo  tliose  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yoi* 
On  ^^in<ling  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  oi  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide! 
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cared   this   body  for   wind  or 

gather, 

juth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

otfe  lovely;   love  is  flower-like; 
ip  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
►ys  that  came  down  shower-like 
Iship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
s  old?    Ah  woeful  ere, 
lis  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here  ! 
I  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
rn  that  thou  and  1  were  one; 

it  but  a  fond  conceit  — 
:  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 
•cr-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled : 
1  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
ange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 

believe  that  thou  art  gone? 
se  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
>ping  gait,  this  altered  size : 
ig-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
i  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
It  thought :  so  think  I  will 
ith  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

ps  arc  the  gems  of  morning, 
;ears  of  mournful  eve  ! 
o  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
y  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 

WTieh  we  are  old : 
y  serves  to  make  us  grieve 

and  tedious  taking  leave, 
le  poor  nigh-related  guest, 
y  not  rudely  be  dismissed, 

outstayed  his  welcome  while, 
i  the  jest  without  the  smile. 


BEFORE    SUX-RISE,    IN 
•    VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI. 

ou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning 

ar 

eep  course?   So  long  he  seems 

►  paase 

aid  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  ! 

c  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

iselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful 

orm  I 

om  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 

intly !     Around  thee  and  above 


Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial, 

black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge!     But  when  I   look 

again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal 

shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon 

thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced 

in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguihng  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening 

to  it, 
Thou,   the   meanwhile,   wert   blending 

with  my  thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  o^*ti  secret 

joy. 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  mighty  vision  passing  —  there. 
As  in  her  natural  fonn,  swelled  vast  to 

Heaven  I 
Awake  my   soul!    not   only  passive 

praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling 

tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Awake,  my  heart, 

awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my 

Hymn. 
Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the 

Vale! 
Oh,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the 

night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they 

f      sink : 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn^ 
Thyself  Earth^s  rosy  star,  and  of  the 

dawn 
Co-herald :    wake,  oh  wake,  and  uttet 

praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in 

earth  ? 
Who  filled  thv  countenance  with  rosy 

light?  ' 
Who   made  thee   parent   of  perpetual 

streams? 
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And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely 

glad! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and 

utter  death", 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you 

forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged 

rocks, 
For  ever  shattered  and  the   same   for 

ever  ? 
vVho  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
'/our  strength,  your  speed,  your   fury, 

and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  whu  commanded  (and  the  silence 

came), 
Here  let  the   billows  stiffen   and  have 

rest? 
Ve  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  moun- 
tain's brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty 

voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  mad- 
dest plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of 

Heaven 
Beneath    the   keen    full    moon?     WTio 

bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?     Who,  with 

living  tlowers 
Of  loveliest    blue,   spread  garlands   at 

vour  feel?  — 
God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of 

nations. 
Answer !    nnd    let    the  ice-plains  echo, 

(iod!    sing,    ye    meadow-streams,   with 
gla»is<)nie  voice ! 

Ve  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  saul- 
like sounds ! 

A.nd  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of 
snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder, 
CJod ! 
Ye  living  ilowers  that  skirt  the  eter- 
nal frost ! 

Vo  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's 
nest !  » 

Ve  eagles,  ])]aymates  of  the  mountain- 
Sturm ! 


Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the 

clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with 

praise! 
Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky* 

pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  n* 

heard. 
Shoots    downward,   glittering    throng 

the  pure  serene. 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  tliy 

breast  — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain! 

thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed 

low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffuseri 

with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest  like  a  vapory  cloud 
To  rise  before  me.  —  Rise,  oh,  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the 

Earth ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the 

hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to 

Heaven, 
Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  skf, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising 

sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  yaam 

God. 


DOhfESTIC  PEACE, 

Tkll  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found? 
Halcyon  Daughter  of  the  skies. 
Far  on  fearful  wings  she  flies, 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisv  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells. 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  belli! 
Still  around  her  steps  aie  seen 
Spotless  H«)nor*s  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrotv  smiling  through  her  tears. 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  emploTi 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 
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GENEVIEVE, 

Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 
In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve, 
And  sweet  your  voice  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe : 
When  sinking  low,  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretched  to  save, 
Fair  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 
And  therefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Gene- 
vieve ! 


A  day-dream. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're 
shut :  — 
I  see  a  fountain  large  and  fair, 
A  willow  and  a  ruined  hut. 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 
0  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pil- 
low! 
Bend  o'er  us  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful 
green  willow ! 

A  wild  rose  roofs  the  ruined  shed, 

And  that  and  summer  will  agree; 
And  lo!  where  Mary  leans  her  head 

Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree  ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of 

sorrow : 
Our  sister  and  our  friends  will  both  be 
here  to-morrow. 

T'was  day !     But  now,  few,  large,  and 
bright. 
The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon  ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark,  warm  night, 

The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June. 
A  glow-worm  fallen,  and  on  the  marge 

remounting 
Chines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  ht  stars 
for  our  sweet  fountain ! 

C*h,  ever,  ever  be  thou  blest ! 

For  dearly,  Nora,  love  I  thee  I 
Tliis  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast, 


This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss — ah,  me ! 
Fount,  tree,  and  shed  are  gone —  1  know 

not  whither; 
But  in  one  quiet  room,.we  three  are  stili 

together. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall. 

By  the  still-dancing  fire-flames  made; 
And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all ! 

And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness 

steal  thee : 
I  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  mj 
heart  I  feel  thee. 


Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play; 

Tis  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow ! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay. 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and 
thou! 
Like  the  still  hive  at  quiet   midnight 

humming, 
Murmur  it  to  yourselves,  ye  two  beloved 
women ! 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND, 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breath,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
-And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 

A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life. 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife ! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 
A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 
With  happiness  beyond  desert. 

That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 
Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 
And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying; 
But  born  beneath  love's  brooding  wing 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying, 

Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 
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A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go 

And  leave  their  sweeter  under-strain 
Its  own  sweet  self —  a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


KUBLA  KHAN;   OR,  A    VISION  IN 
A  DREAM. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

[In  the  summer  of  ihc  year  1797,  the  author, 
then  in  ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm- 
house between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Ex- 
moor  confines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In 
consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition  an  anodyne 
had  been  prescribed,  fnun  the  effect  of  which  he 
fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  the  moment  he  was 
reading  the  following  sentence,  or  words  of  the 
same  substance,  in  "  Purchas's  IMgrimage'*:  — 
"  Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to 
be  built,  and  a  st.itcly  garden  thereunto:  and 
thus  ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  inclosed 
with  a  wall."  The  author  continued  for  about 
three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  the 
external  senses,  during  which  time  he  has  the 
most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not  have 
composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred 
lines:  if  that  indeed  can  \)C  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  corre- 
spondent expressions,  without  any  sensation  or 
consciousness  of  cflr<)rt.  On  awakening  he 
appeared  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  instantly  an<l  eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines 
that  are  here  preserve<l.  At  this  moment  he  was 
unfortunatclvcnllcii  out  by  a  j)cr>on  on  business 
from  Porloclv,  .ind  lieniiicd  by  him  alwive  an 
hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found,  to 
his  no  small  surprise  and  mollification,  that 
though  lie  still  rctaintd  sonic  vague  and  dim 
recollection  of  the  general  pur|>'")rt  of  the  vision, 
yet.  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scat- 
tered lines  and  irnage-v.  all  the  ie>l  had  jxassed 
away  like  the  iina4<>.  on  the  Nurface  of  a  stream 
into  which  a  stone  had  Ureti  cast,  but,  al.ls!  with- 
out the  after  resti;r."ilioii  of  ihe  latter. 

Then  all  llie  1  harm 
Is  broken —  all  that  j>han*on»-world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thou>;iiul  circlcis  spread. 
And  each  mis-shaj>e  tli<r  oilier.     .*stav  awhile, 
Poor  youth!    who  scar«ely  «lar'st  lift  up  thine 

eyes  — 
The  stream  will  s<n>n  renew  i;>.  'sinfi:)thncss,  soon 
The  vi>ions  will  return!    Audio  I   he  stays, 
-And  .soon  the  fragments  dim  of  li)vely  fi>rnis 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 


Yet,  from  the  stUl-stirviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purpoMd  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  bwn  originally,  as  it  were, 
given  to  him.  Avptov  £810*'  iuirm :  but  the  to-mor- 
row is  yet  to  come.] 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  nuu 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  groimd 
With   walls   and   towers  were  girdled 

round : 
And  there   were   gardens   bright  with 

sinuous  rills 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bear* 

ing  tree; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which 

slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam 

cover ! 
A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As   e^er  beneath  a  waning   moon  was 

haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  I 
And  from   this   chasm,  with   ceaseless 

turmoil  seething, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were 

breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced: 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  btirst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebound- 
ing hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  l^eneath  the  thresher's 

fl'ail : 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocHs  at  once 

and  ever 
It  flung  up  mtmiently  the  sacred  river. 
Five    miles    meandering   with   a  ma^ 

motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river 

ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless 

to  man, 
And  .<iank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean: 
And  'mid  tins  tuinidt  Kubla  heard  from 

far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 
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The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  plea- 
sure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 
\Miere  was  heard  the   mingled 

measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves, 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of 
ice! 
A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 
Singing  of  Mount  A  bora. 
Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  !»ong, 
To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould 
win  me, 
That  ^%ith  music  loud  and  long, 
[  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That   sunny  dome !    those   caves  of 


ice; 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them 

there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 
AN   ALLEGORY. 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head, 
.1    knew   not   where,  but   'twas   some 

faery  place) 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  out- 
spread, 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 
A  sister  and  a  brother ! 
That  far  outstripped  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face, 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  be- 
hind: 
For  he,  alas !  is  blind ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step 

he  passed. 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or 
b«t. 


LOVE. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  leaned  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope !  my  joy  !  my  CJenevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story  — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;   and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love. 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  <lowncast  eyes,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  mc,  that  I  ga^ed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 
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But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bohl  and  lovely  Knight, 
And    that    he    crossed   the   mountain- 
woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And    sometimes    from    the    darksome 

shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade,  — 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  ihe  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band, 
And   saved   from   outrage   worse   than 
death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land;  — 

And   how  she  wept,  and   clasped  his 

knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain  — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain;  — 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  vellow  forest  leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay; — 

His  dying  words  —  l)ut  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturl)e«l  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  imj>ulscs  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve; 
The  music.  :ind  the  dj)leful  tale, 
The  rich  aiul  balmy  eve; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  Kindle  hope. 
An  undistinguislKil)le  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes,  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cheiished  long! 

She  \*'#'j>t  with  pity  and  delight, 
She    blushed    with    love,    and    virgin 
shame; 


And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved  —  she  stept  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept  — 
llien  suddenlv,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  \\ith  a  meek  embrace; 
And  bendii'.g  back  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  guzed  upon  my  face. 

Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  l>ashful  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  sec, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin-pride; 
And  so  I  won  my  (jenevieve. 

My  bright  and  bcauteuui  Bride. 


SONNET. 

As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  ars 
heard. 

That  soar  on  Morning's  wing  the  vales 
among. 

Within  his  cage  the  imprisoned  madn 
bird 

Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous 
song : 

He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light, 

No  father's  joy,  no  lover's  bliss  he 
shares. 

Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his 
sight; 

His  fellows*  freedom  soothes  the  ca;>- 
tive's  cares  1 

Thou,  Fayette!  who  didst  wake  with 
startling  voice 

Life's  better  sun  from  that  long  wintn 
night, 

Thus  in  thy  country's  triumphs  shalt  re- 
joice. 

And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dun- 
geon's might : 

¥ot  lo  !  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 

And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  van- 
ish from  the  ray ! 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
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THE  EOLIAN  HARP, 
[Composed  at  Gevedon,  Someisetshire.] 

Mv  pensive  Sara  I  thy  soft  cheek  re- 
clined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet 
it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flowered  jasmin,  and  the 
broad-leaved  myrtle, 

(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and 
Love  I) 

And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were 
rich  with  light. 

Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the 
star  of  eve 

Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom 
be) 

Shine  opposite !  How  exquisite  the 
scents 

Snatched  from  von  bean-field !  and  the 
world  so  hushed  I 

The  stilly  murmur  o'  the  distant  sea 

Tells  us  of  silence.  And  that  simplest 
lute. 

Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  case- 
ment, hark  I 

How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caressed, 

Like  some  coy  maid  half-yielding  to 
her  lover, 

It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding,  as 
must  needs 

Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong !  and  now, 
its  strings 

Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious 
notes 

Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise, 

Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 

As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at 
eve 

Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy- 
land, 

Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping 
flowers. 

Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Para- 
dise, 

Nor  pause,  nor  j>erch,  hovering  on 
untamed  wing ! 

O !  the  one  life,  within  us  and  abroad, 

Which  meets  all  motion,  and  becomes 
its  soul. 


A  light  in  sound,  a  ^und-hke  power  in 
light, 

Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance 
everywhere. 

Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossi- 
ble 

Not  to   love   all  things  in  a  world   so 
filled, 

Where    the    breeze   warbles    and    the 
mute  still  air 

Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument ! 
And  thus,  my  love!  as  on  the  mid- 
way slope 

Of  yonder  hill   I   stretch   my  limbs  at 
noon. 

Whilst    through    my    half-closed    eye- 
lids I  behold 

The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on 
the  main. 

And  tranquil  mnse  upon  tranquillity; 

Full  many  a  thought  uncalled  and  un- 
detained, 

And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 

Traverse     my    indolent     and     passive 
brain, 

As  wild   and   various   as   the   random 
gales 

That  swell  and   flutter   on  this  subject 
lute! 
And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 

Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 

That    tremble    into    thought,    as    o'er 
them  sweeps 

Plastic    and     vast,      one     intellectual 
breeze, 

At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and*  God  of 
all? 
But  (hy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  re- 
proof 

Darts,   O   beloved  woman!   nor    such 
thoughts 

Dim  and  unhallowed  dost  thou  not  re- 
ject. 

And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my 
God. 

Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 

Well   hast    thou   said  and    holily  dis- 
praised 

These   shapings    of    the   unregenerate 
mind. 

Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and 
break 
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On     vain     Philosophy's    aye-babbling 

spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  Him, 
The     Incomprehensible!     save    when 

with  awe 
I  praise  Him,  and  with  faith  that  inly 

feels; 


Wh(y  with  His  saving  mercies  healed 
me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  man, 

Wildered  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  pos- 
sess 

Peace,  and  this  cot,  and  thee,  heart- 
honored  Maid ! 


>:«:o«- 
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THE  BRAES  O    BALQUHITHER. 

Let  us  go,  lassie,  go, 

To  the  braes  o'  Halquhither, 
Where  the  l)lae-beiTies  grow 

'Mangthe  bonnie  Highland  heather; 
Where  the  deer  and  the  roe, 

Lightly  bounding  together, 
Sport  the  lang  summer  day 

On  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 

I  will  twine  thee  a  bower 

By  the  clear  siller  fountain. 
And  I'll  cover  it  o'er  • 

Wi'  the  flowers  «)f  the  mountain; 
1  will  range  through  the  wilds, 

And  the  deep  glens  sae  drearie, 
And  return  wi'  the  spoils 

To  the  bower  o'  my  dearie. 

When  the  rude  m  intry  win* 

Idly  raves  r«)und  our  dwelling, 
And  the  roar  of  the  linn 

On  the  night  breeze  is  swelling, 
So  merrily  we'll  sing, 

As  the  storm  rattles  o'er  us, 
rill  tlie  dear  shieling  ring 

Wi'  the  light  lilting  chorus. 


Now  the  summer's  in  prime 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  blooming, 
And  the  wild  mountain  thyme 

A'  the  moorlands  perfuming : 
To  our  dear  native  scenes 

Let  us  journey  together, 
Where  glad  innocence  reigns 

'Mang  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 


THE  FLOWER   O  DUMBLASE. 

The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty 
Benlomond, 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er 
the  scene. 
While  lanely  I  stray  in  the  cahn  summer 
gloamin. 
To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  Bower 
o'  Dumblane. 
How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi*  itssaft  fauldin' 
blossom ! 
And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle 
o'  green; 
Vet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this 
bosom, 
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Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dumblane. 
She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's 
bonnie; 
For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its 
aiii: 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 
Wlia'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet 
flower  o'  Dumblane. 
Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to 
the  e'ening; 
Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calder- 
wood  glen  ; 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and 
winning, 
Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flower 
o'  Dumblane. 

How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi' 
my  Jessie ! 
The  sports  o'  the  city  seem'd  foolish 
and  vain ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my 
dear  lassie, 
Till    charm'd  wi'   sweet    Jessie,   the 
flower  o'  Dumblane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest 
grandeur,  [psun, 

Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in 
And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o' 
its  splendor, 
If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dumblane. 


THE  MIDGES  DANCE  ABOON 
THE  BURN, 

The  midges  dance  aboon  the  bum ; 

The  dews  begin  to  fa'; 
The  pairtricks  down  the  rushy  holm 

Set  up  their  e'ening  ca'. 
Now   loud   and   clear   the    blackbird's 
sang 

Rings  through  the  briery  shaw. 
While  flitting  gay  the  swaUows  play 

Around  the  castle  wa'. 


Beneath  the  golden  gloamin'  sky 

The  mavis  mends  her  lay; 
The  redbreast  pours  his  sweetest  strains. 

To  charm  the  ling'ringday; 
While  weary  yaldrins  seem  to  wail 

Their  little  nestlings  torn, 
The  merry  wren,  frae  den  to  den, 

Gaes  jinking  through  the  thorn. 


The  roses  fauld  their  silken  leaves. 

The  foxglove  shuts  its  bell; 
The  honeysuckle  and  the  birk 

Spread  fragrance  through  the  dell. 
Let  others  crowd  the  giddy  court 

Of  mirth  and  revelry. 
The  simple  joys  that  Nature  yields 

Are  dearer  far  to  me. 


MRS.    MARY    TIGHE. 
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PSYCHE   GAZING   ON  CUPID. 
[From  The  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pysche.] 

Allow' D  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes, 
Soft    sleep,  exulting,   now    exerts    his 

sway. 
From   Pysche's  anxious  pillow  gladly 

flies 


To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lam- 
bent ray 

The    powers    of    heaven    submissively 
obey. 

Trembling    and     breathless    then    she 
softly  rose. 

And    seized    the    lamp,   where   it   ob 
scurely  lay, 
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With  hand  t'>o  rashly  daring  to  disclose 
The  sacrerl  veil  which  hung  mysterious 
o'er  her  woes. 


Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went, 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful 

jjlcain, 
As  though  it  warnM  her  from  her  rash 

intent : 
,\nd  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trem- 

1)11  n;j  beam 
(iazed    with    su>pcnded    breath,   while 

voices  seem 
With  murmuring  s«iund  along  the  roof 

to  sigh; 
As  one  just  waking   from  a  troublous 

<lream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye. 
Still  tix'd  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks 

the  danger  nigh. 

Oh,  daring  Muse !  wilt  thou  indeed 
essay 

To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp 
could  show? 

And  canst  thou  hope  in  li\ing  words  to 
sav 

The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly 
view  ? 

Ah  I  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 

That  splendid  vision  could  Ikj  well  ex- 
^  press'd, 

The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 

Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wonder- 
ing lircast. 

When  Love's  all-potent  charms  divinely 
stooil  confess'd. 

All  imperceptible  to  human  touch, 

Ills  vvinj^s  display  celestial  essence 
light; 

The  clear  clVulgence  of  the  blaze  is 
such. 

The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heav- 
enly l)rij;ht. 

That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the 
sight; 

A  youth  he  seems,  in  manhood's  fresh- 
est vears; 

Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with 
delight, 

£ach  golden  curl  resplendently  appears, 


Or  shades  his  darker  Ixow,  which  grux 
majestic  wears : 

Or  o*er  his  guileless  front  the  riogid! 

bright 
Their    rays  of   sunny   lustre  seem  to 

throw, 
That   front  than   polished   ivory  more 

white ! 
His    blooming    cheeks    with    deepn 

blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o*er  a  bed  of  snov: 
While  on  his  lips,  distill'd  in  balmy  de«« 
(Those  lips  divine,  that  even  in  sileooe 

know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  in- 
fuse, 
Still   hangs  a  rosy  charm   that  nevti 

vainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes' resistless  swaj, 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seem'd 

to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened 

ray, 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  pbr* 
And  all  his  polish'd  limbs  suffuse  widi 

light. 
Thus   through  some  narrow  space  tbe 

azure  dav. 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright. 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  tbe 

brow  of  night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside     the    couch    were     negligently 

thrown, 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to 

show 
His  glorious  birth;   such  beauty  rooiul 

him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self 

alone ; 
The  bloom  which   glow*d   o'er  all  o( 

soft  dfsire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty*s  cher 

ish'd  S(m : 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  chamJ 

admire, 
And  steal  his  witching  smilet  hisgUace^ 

living  fire. 


MRS,  MARY  TIGHE. 
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with     awe,    in     transport 
strangely  lost, 
Xx>ng  Psyche  stood  with  fix*d  adoring 
eye; 
limbs  immovable,  her  senses  toss'd 
tween  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstasy, 
hangs  enamor'd  o*er  the  deity. 
*Till    from   her   trembling    hand   extin- 

guish'd  falls 
The  fatal  lamp  —  he  starts  —  and  sud- 
denly 
"Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the 

halls, 
'^Vhile  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er 
th'  affrighted  walls. 


Dread    horror  seizes  ofi    her   sinking 

heart, 
A   mortal    chillness    shudders    at    her 

breast. 
Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's 

icy  dart, 
The  groan  scarce  utter'd  dies  but  half 

express'd. 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon 

oppressed; 
Bat  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her 

trance. 
The  terrors  of  her  fate  stand  all  con- 

fess'd. 
In   vain   she   casts  around    her   timid 

glance ; 
The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former 

joys  enhance. 


No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas,  remain ! 

A  desert  solitude  alone  appears; 

No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy 
plain. 

The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  foun- 
tain cheers; 

One  barren  face  the  dreary  prospect 
wears; 

Nought  through  the  vast  horizon  meets 
her  eye 

To  calm  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears; 

No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh : 

A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threat- 
ening sky. 


THE  ULY, 

How  withered,  perish'd  seems  the  form 
Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root ! 

Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm. 
It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 

The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace. 
No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds. 

Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 
What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 
The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest. 

Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once   more   her  fragrant 
breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing; 

There  in  the  cold  eartii  buried  deep. 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh  !  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth. 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose. 
Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth; 

And  Ignorance  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile   shall  wonder- 
ing view : 

Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear ! 

The  sun,   the   shower  indeed    shall 
come ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 

And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  O  virgin  queen  of  spring ! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
Bursting    thy    green    sheath's    silken 
string, 

Unveil  thy  charms  and  perfume  shed; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave. 

And  thy  .soft  petals'  silvery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 
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So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  inti'iist, 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye; 


And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night, 
And  l>ear  her  own  degraded  doon; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 
Eternal  spring !  shall  burst  the  glocm 
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rROM  "  RODER/CA'." 

[The  Kin};  is  in  dis^oi^c  en  his  final  mission  to 
exicrminute  the  Moors.  J 

On  foot  they  came, 
('hieftains   and  men  alike;   the  Oaken 

(toss, 
Triumphant   borne   on   high,   precedes 

their  march, 
And  broad  and  l)right  the  argent  ban- 
ner shone. 
Roderick,  who  dealing  death  from  side 

to  side. 
Had   ihrougli   the    Moorish  army  now 

made  way, 
Deheld  it  flash,  and  judging  well  what 

aitl 
Approach'fl,  witii  sudden  impulse  that 

way  r«Mle. 
To  tell  <»f  wb;it  bad  pass'd,  .  .  .lest  in 

the  strife 
.They  should  cnj:;age  with  Julian's  men, 

and  mar 
The   mij;hly  consummation.     One  ran 

on 
To  meet  him  fleet  of  foot,  and  having 

given 
His   tale   to   this  swift  messenger,   the 

(loth 
Halted  awhile  to  let  Orelio  breathe. 


Siverian,  quoth  Pelayo,  if  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  yon  horse,  whose  reek' 
ing  sides 

Are  red  with  slaughter,  is  the  same  on 
whom 

The  Apostate  Orpas  in  his  vauntery 

Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordobi. 

Dut  thou  shouldst  know  him  hest;  re- 
gard him  well : 

Is't  not  Orelio? 

Either  it  is  he, 

Tlie  old  man  replied,  or  one  so  like  to 
him, 

Whom   all  thought  matchlesi,  that  si- 
militude 

Would   be  the   greater  wonder.     Brt 
behold. 

What  man  is  he  who  in  that  disamj 

Doth  with  such  power  and  majesty  be 
stride 

The  noble  steed,  as  if  he  felt  himself 

In  his  own  proper  seat?     Look  how  he 
leans 

To  cherish  him;  and  h(»w  the  gaUant 
horse 

Curves  up  his  stately  neck,  and  bendi 
his  head, 

As  if  agnin  to  court  that  gentle  touctL 

And  answer  to  the  voice  which 
him. 


ROBERT  SOUTHBY. 
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be  Mnccoliee?  rcjoin'd  the  King, 
the  secret  wishes  of  iny  soul 

1  fullill'd,  3iid  hath  the  grave 
given  up 

:ad?  .  .  .So  saying,  on  the  old 

full  of  wide  aslonishmcnt,  which 

told 
icipienl  thought  that  for  incredi- 

ake  no  farther.    But  enough  bad 

d  Siveriar\  started  al  the  words 
one  who  sees  a  spectre,  and  ex- 

claim'd, 

that  I  was  to  know  him  not  till 


M  Iheir 


r,  O  my  Master ! 


easy  pace  moved  on 

to  Pelayo  he  liegan,  this  day 
ani  scarce  less  than  miracle,  thy 

>lish'd,  and  the  wrongs  of  Spaiti 

revenged. 

the  accursed,  upon  yonder  Held 
ready   for   the   ravens.      By  the 

Moors 
leroiisly  slain,  Count  Julian  will 

;  Saint  Peter's  altar;  unto  him 

was   vouchsafed;    and    by    that 

1  a(   Visonia  from   the  Primate's 

own  proper  act  lo  me  «-as  given, 
rthy  as  I  am.  ...  yet  sure  I  think 
ithouC  mystery,  as  the  event  hath 

acccj  I  Count  Julian's  penitence, 
econcilethe  dying  man  to  [leaven. 
!    him    halb    his   daughter    fallen 

'    norably  with  his  remains,  and 


let 
jave  with  Christian  rites  recetvi 

Ihem  l>oth. 
ot  written  that  as  falls  (he  Tree 


Upon  the  Goth,  thy   pleasure  shall  be 

Then  Kododck  saw  that  he  was  known 

and  turn'd 
His  head  away  in  silence.    But  Ihe  old 

Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  lonk'd 

up 
In  his  master's  face,  weeping  and  si 

lenily. 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure 

His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward 

My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  da; 
To  war!    1  charge   thee   keep  thysell 

f  lom  harm  I 
Thou  art  past  the  age  for  battles,  and 

«-ith  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress   talk  o' 

If  Ihou  wert  gone?  .  .  .  Thuu  seest  \ 


I  cut 
My   way    unhurt;    but  being    once   by 

Heaven 
Prcscrve<l.  I  would  not  perish  with  the 

guilt 
Of  having  iiilfuUy  provoked  my  death. 
Give  me  thy  helmet  and  thy  cuirass !  .  , . 

Thou  wen  not  wont  to  let  me  ask  ti 


Not  I 


■  gainsay  n 


when  my  will  \ 


O  who  could  tell  what  deeds  wer' 
wrought  that  <by. 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  Ihe  lale  of  rage. 
Haired,  and  madncs>i,  and  despair,  an^ 

Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and 

The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks, 

and  groans. 
And   prayers,  which  mingled  with  the 

In  one  wild  uproar  uf  terrilic  sounds; 
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While  over  all  predominant  was  heard, 

Rcilerale  from  the  conquerors  o'er  the 
field, 

Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  Vic- 
tory I 

Roderick  and  Vengeance !  .  .  . 


The  evening  darken'd,  but  the  aveng- 
ing sword 
I  urned  not  away  its  edge  till  night  had 

closed 
Upon  the  field  of  blood.     The  Chief- 
tains then 
Blew  the  recall,  and  from  their  perfect 

work 
Return'd  rejoicing,  all  but  he  for  whom 
All  look'd  with  most  expectance.     He 

full  sure 
Had  thought  uix)n  that  field  to  find  his 

end 
Desired,  and  with  Florinda  in  the  grave 
Rest,  in  indissoluble  union  joined. 
But  still  where  through  the  press  of  war 

he  went 
Half-arm'd,  and   like    a  lover  seeking 

death, 
The   arrows  past  him  by  to  right  and 

left. 
The  spear-puint  pierced  him  not,  the 

scvmitar 
Glanced  from  his  helmet;   he,  when  he 

beheld 
The  rout  comiiletc,  saw  that  the  shield 

of  Heaven 
Had    been    extended    over    him    once 

more. 
And  bowed  JK-fore  its  will.     Upon  the 

.janks 
Of  Sella  was  (.)relio  found,  his  legs 
And    flanks    incarnadined,    his   poitral 

smenrcd 
With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  sil- 
ver mane 
Sprinkled   with   blood,  which  hung  on 

every  hair, 
Aspersed    like     dcwdrops;     trembling 

there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times 

sent  forth 
His   tremulous  voice  far  echoing  loud 

and  shnll, 


A  frequent  anxious  cry,  with  which 

seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved 

well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  hi 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  gn: 
Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  h 

and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood;   but  where  was  i 

whose  hand 
Had  wielded   it   so  well  that  glorio; 

day?  .  .  . 

Days,  months,  and  y?ars,  and  gena 

ations  pass'd. 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  bcfort 

far  off 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viscu's  ^'all 
A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bcR 

inscribed 
In  ancient  characters  King  Roderick^ 

name. 


FROM  "  THALABAr 

He  found  a  Woman  in  the  caTe, 
A  solitary  Woman, 
Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning, 
And  singing  as  she  spun. 
The  pine  boughs  were  cheerfully  bU** 

ing, 
And  her  face  was  bright  with  the  flaise; 
Her  face  was  as  a  Damsel's  face, 
And  yet  her  hair  was  gray. 
She  bade  him  welcome  with  a  smik) 
And  still  continued  spinning* 
And  singing  as  she  spun.  .  .  • 
The  thread  she   spun   it   gleain'd  lik< 
gold 
In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire, 
Vet  *vas  it  so  wonderously  thin. 
That,  save  when  it  shone  in  the  light, 
You  might  look  for  it  closely  in  vain. 
The  youth  sat  watching  it, 
And  she  observed  his  wonder, 
And  then  again  she  spake. 
And  still  her  speech  was  song; 
**  Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands  1  siy, 
Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands  I  pray; 
My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 
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But  he  must  be 
A  stronger  than  thee, 
Vho  can  break  this  thread  of  mine !  " 

SjdA.  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
And  sweetly  she  smiled  on  him, 
And  he  conceived  no  ill; 
And  round  and  round  his  right  hand, 
And  round  and  round  his  left, 
He  wound  the  thread  so  fine. 
And  then  again  the  Woman  spake. 
And  still  her  speech  was  song, 
"Now  thy  strength,  O  Stranger,  strain ! 
Now  then  break  the  slender  chain." 

Thalaba  strove,  but  the  thread 
By  magic  hands  was  spun. 
And  in  his  cheek  the  flush  of  shame 
Arose,  commixt  with  fear. 
She  beheld  and  laugh'd  at  him, 
And  then  again  she  sung. 
My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine, 
But  he  must  be 
A  stronger  than  thee, 
(Vho  can  break  this  thread  of  mine !  " 

nd  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  fiercely  she  smiled  on  him : 
'I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  Hodei- 

rah's  son ! 
I  thank  thee  for  doing  what  can't  be 

undone, 
or  binding  thyself  in  the  chain  I  have 
spun !  " 
Then  from  his  head  she  wrench'd 
A  lock  of  his  raven  hair. 
And  cast  it  in  the  fire. 
And  cried  aloud  as  it  burnt, 
"  Sister  !  Sister !  hear  my  voice  ! 
•*  Sbter  I  Sister !  come  and  rejoice ! 
The  thread  is  spun, 
The  prize  is  won. 
The  work  is  done, 
or  I  have   made   captive   Hodeirah's 
Son-" 


FROM  **KEHAMAr 

FORCE  of  faith !    O  strength  of  virtu- 
ous will ! 
Behold  him  in  his  endless  martyr- 
dom, 


Triumphant  still ! 
The  Curse  still  burning  in  his  heart  and 
brain. 
And  yet  doth  he  remain 
Patient  the  while,  and  tranquil,  and  con' 

tent! 
The  pious  soul  hath  framed  unto  itself 
A  second  nature,  tu  exist  in  pain 
As  in  its  own  allotted  element. 

Such  strength  the  will  reveal'd  had 
given 
This  holy  pair,  such  influxes  of  grace, 
That  to  their  solitary  resting  place 

They  brought  the  peace  of  Heaven. 
Yea,  all  around  was  hallow'd !     Danger. 

Fear, 
Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  enter'd  here. 
A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he 

came 
Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade ; 
Subroiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  heavenly 

maid, 
And  offer'd  to  her  touch  his  speckled 

side; 
Or  with  arch'd  back  erect,  and  bend- 
ing head, 
And  eyes  half-closed  for  pleasure,  would 

he  stand 
Courting   the    pressure    of  her    gentle 

hand. 
Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and 

brake, 
And  canes  which  crackling  fall  before  his 

way. 
And  tassel-grass,  whose  silvery  feathers 
play 
O'ertopping  the  young  trees, 
On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  slake 
His    thirst    at    noon   in    yon   pellucid 

springs. 
Lo !  from  his  trunk  uptum'd,  aloft  he 
flings 
The  grateful  shower;   and  now 
Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 
Of  yonder   plane,  with   wavey  motion 
slow. 

Fanning  the  languid  air. 
He  moves  it  to  and  fro. 
But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his 
sight. 
The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stop^ 
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From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-branch 

drops, 
Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational 

eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer; 
And  when   she  pours  her  angel  voice 

in  song 
Entranced   he   listens  to  the   thrilling 

notes. 
Till   his   strong   temples,   bathed   with 

sudden  dews, 
Their    fragrance  of  delight    and    love 

diffuse. 

Lo !    as   the   v(uce   melodious  floats 
around, 
The  Antelope  draws  near, 
The  Tigress  leaves  her  toothless  cubs 

to  hear; 
The  Snake  comes  gliding  from  the  secret 
brake. 
Himself  in  fascination  forced  along 
By  that  enchanting  song; 
The  antic  Monkeys,  wliose  wild  gam- 
bols laic, 
When  not  a  breeze  waved  the  tall  jun- 
gle grass, 
Shook  ihe  whole  wood,  are  hush'd,  and 
silently 
Hang  on  tlie  clu>ter'd  tree. 
All   things  in  wonder    and  delight  are 

still: 
( >nly  at  times  the  Nightingale  is  heard, 
Not  that  in  emulous  skill  that  sweetest 
bird 
Her  rival  strain  would  try, 
A  migiity  songster,  with  the  Maid  to  vie; 
She    only    bore    her   part    in    powerful 

syini)alhy. 
Well  mi;jht  ihev  lhu>i  adore  that  heavenly 
Maid: 
For  Dever  Nymph  of  Mountain, 
( )r  <  irove,  or  Fake,  or  Fountain, 
W'th  a  tMvinei])reNence  tillM  the  shade. 
No  idle  «>rnaments  deface 
Her  n  at  urn  I  grace, 
Musk-spot,  nor  sandal-streak,  nor  scar- 
let stain, 
l^ar-drop  nor  chain,  nv>r  arm  nor  ankle- 
ring. 
Nor    Irinkeiry   on    front,  or    neck,    or 
breast. 


Marring  the  perfect  form :  she  seem' 

thing 
Of  Heaven's  prime  uncomipted  wori 
child 

Of  early  nature  undefiled, 
A  daughter  uf  the  years  of  ini 
cence. 
And   therefore   nil   things    loved   h 
When  she  stood 
Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  fish,  ti 

flies 
Quick  as  an  arrow  from  all  oth 
eyes, 
Hover'd  to  gaze  on  her.     The  moth 

bird. 
When  KailyaFs  step  she  heard, 
Sought  not  to  tempt  her  from  her  »< 

cret  nest. 
But    hastening  to    the    dear    retrea 

would  fly 
To  meet  and  welcome   her  benignai 
eye. 


LOVE'S  IMAfORTAUTY, 
[From  Kehama.^ 

They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die: 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  Heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell: 
Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  Earth, 
They   perish    where    they    have   the 
birth. 

But  Love  is  indestructible; 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth. 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  r 

turneth. 
Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest; 

It  here  is  tried  and  puiified. 
And  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  tiierc 
( )h !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  bal>e  she  lost  in  infancy, 
Hath  she  not  then  for  pains  and  fear 

The  day  of  woe,  the  anxious  night. 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight? 
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s  among  the  dead  are  passM ; 
jund  me  I  behold, 
:r  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 
e  mighty  minds  of  old; 
er-failing  friends  are  they 
tiom  I  conveise  night  and  day. 

em  I  take  delight  in  weal, 
d  seek  relief  in  woe; 
ile  I  understand  and  feel 
Av  much  to  them  I  owe, 
eks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
ars  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

ughts  are  with  the  dead:   with 

hem 

ve  in  long  past  years, 

rtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

take  their  griefs  and  fears; 

m  their  sober  lessons  find 

ion  with  a  humble  mind. 

es  are  with  the  dead :  anon 
th  them  my  place  will  be; 
I'ith  them  shall  travel  on 
rough  all  futurity; 
ing  here  a  name,  I  trlist, 
ivill  not  perish  in  the  dust. 


THE  HOLLY  TREE. 

der  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

I  1 1  oil  V  Tree? 

'.  that  contemplates  it  well  per- 

eives 

glossy  leaves, 

by  an  Intelligence  so  wise, 

t  confound  the  Atheist's  sophis- 

ries. 

a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are 

een 

inkled  and  keen; 

ing  cattle  through  their  prickly 

Dund 

I  reach  to  wound; 


But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to 

fear, 
Smooth    and    unarm*d    the    pointless 

leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious 
eyes, 
And  moralize; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see, 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleas 

ant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might 
appear 
Harsn  and  austere; 
To  those,  who  on  my  leisure  would  in- 
trude. 
Reserved  and  rude;  — 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the   Holly 
Tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I 
know, 
Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away. 
Till    the   smooth    temper  of   my   age 

should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly 
Tree. 

And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are 
seen 
So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods 

we  see, 
What    then  so  cheerful   as   the    Holly 
Tree? 

So    serious   should    my  youth   appear 
among 
The  thoughtless  throng; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and 

gay 

More  grave  than  they ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 
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HOW  THE    WATER   COMES 
DOWN  AT  LODORE. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 
And  there  it  lies  darkling. 
Here  smuking  and  frothing, 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
It  hastens  along  conflicting  strong; 
Now  striking  and  raging, 
As  if  a  war  waging, 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among. 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  tlinging. 
Showering  and  springing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting 

Around  and  around; 
Collecting,  disjecting, 

With  endless  rehound; 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  <lelight  in, 
Confounding,  astounding. 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its 
sound. 

Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  <lripping  and  skipping. 
And  brightening  and  whitening, 
An<l  (juivL-riiig  and  shivering, 
And  liilting  and  splitting. 
Ami  sliiniu;^  and  twining. 
Ami  rattliii}4  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  ({uaking, 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
Aii«l  \\avin;;  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  lli»winj^  and  growing. 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  liurrying  anil  skurrying, 
And  gliltcring  and  tlitteiing. 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
Anil  foaming  anil  roaming. 
And  ilropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 


And  thtmdering  and  flotmdcriiig 
And  falling  and  crawling  and  vpaxXr 

ing, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  stxivixig 
And   sprinkling   and   twinkling  and 

wTinkling, 
And  sounding    and    bounding   and 

rounding, 
And    bubbling    and    troubling   and 

doubling, 
Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
And    grumbling   and   rumbling  ud 

tumbling. 
And   clattering    and    battering   tnd 
shattering, 
And     gleaming     and    streaming   and 

steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing 

and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping 

and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling 

and  twirling, 
Retreating  and   meeting   and   beating 

and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and 

spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  giandi^ 

and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and 

boiling, 
And     thumping    and    plumping    and 

bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splash- 
ing and  clashing, 
And   so  never  ending   but   always  de- 

scending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever 

are  blending; 
All  at  once,  and  all  o>r,  with  a  mighty 

uproar, 
And  in  this  way  the  water  comes  dowr 
at  Lodore. 


THE    OLD  MAN'S  COMFORTS, 
AND   HOW  HE    GAINED    THEM. 

Vol' are  old.  Father  William,^  thejFOong 
man  crieil. 
The  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are 
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You  are  hale.  Father  William,  a  hearty 
old  man, 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William 
replied, 
1  remember'd   that  youth   would  fly 
fast, 
.And   abused   not    my   health  and   my 
vigor  at  first, 
That   I   never   might  need   them   at 
last. 

"You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young 
man  cried. 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away. 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that 
are  gone. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  Wil- 
liam replied, 
I  remember'd  that  youth  could   not 
last; 
I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 
That   I  never  might  grieve   for  the 
past. 

You  are  old,  Father  William,  ♦.he  young 
man  cried. 
And  life  must  l>e  hastening  away; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse 
upon  death ! 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man.  Father  Wil- 
liam replied; 
Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd 
my  God ! 
And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 


THE  BATTLE   OF  BLENHEIM, 

I. 

It  was  a  summer  evening. 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done; 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 


II. 
She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round. 
That  he  beside  the  rivulet, 

In  playing  there,  had  found; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and 
round. 

III. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 


IV. 

I  find  them  in  the  garden,  for 
There*s  many  here  about. 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshaVe  turns  them  out; 

For  many  thousand  men,  said  he. 

Were  slain  in  the  great  victory. 


V. 

Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about. 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries, 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 
Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for. 

VI. 

It  was  the  English,  Kaspar  cried, 
That  put  the  French  to  rout; 

I  Jut  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out. 

But  everybody  said,  quoth  he, 

That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

VII. 

My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by: 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fiv : 
So  \\ith  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 
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VIII. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then. 

And  new-born  infant,  died. 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victor)'. 

IX. 

rhey  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight. 

After  the  field  was  won, 
For  many  thousand  Ixidies  here 

I^y  rotting  in  the  sun; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

X. 

Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene. — 

Why,  'twas  a  very'  wicked  thing ! 
Said  little  Wilfielniine.  — 

Nay  —  nay  —  my  little  girl,  quolh  he, 

It  was  a  famous  victory. 

XI. 

And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  such  a  fight  did  win.  — 

But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last? 
Quoth  little  I'ctcrkin. — 

Why  that  I  cannot  tell,  said  he. 

But  'twas  a  famous  victory. 


THE       VOYAGE      OF      Til AL  AD  A 
AXn    THE  DAMSEL. 

TllKN  did  the  damsel  si)eak  again, 
'*  Wilt  thou  gi»  on  vviih  me? 
The  moon  is  l)ri;iht,  the  sea  is  calm, 
And  I  know  well  the  ocean  paths; 

Wilt  thou  po  on  with  me?  — 
Deliverer  I  yes  I   ihou  dost  not  fear! 

Thou  will  s^o  on  with  me  !  " 
-'Sail  «jn,  sail  on  !  "  quoth  Thalaba, 
"  Sail  on,  in  Allah's  nanjc  !  " 

Tlie  moon  is  bright,  the  >ea  is  calm, 
The  little  boat  rides  rapidly 
Across  the  ocean  waves; 
The  line  of  moonlight  on  the  deep 


Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on; 
The  winds  are  motionless; 
The  gentle  waters  gently  part 
In  murmurs  round  the  prow. 
He  looks  above,  be  looks  around. 
The  boundless  heaven,  the   boundltss 
sea, 
llie  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat. 
Nought  else  above,  below. 

The  moon  is  sunk,  a  dusky  gray 

Spreads  o'er  the  eastern  sky. 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  paler;  — 
Oh  beautiful !  the  godlike  sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea ! 
Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail. 
The  little  boat  rides  rapidly;  — 
Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea? 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 
And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now  — 

It  is—  it  is  —  the  land ! 
For  vonder  are  the  rocks  that  rise 
Dark  in  the  reddening  mom. 
For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  surges  rage  and  roar. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly. 
And  now  with  shorter  toss  it  heaves 
Upon  the  heavier  swell; 
And  now  so  near,  they  see 
The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliRi 

And  the  low-lurking  rocks. 
O'er    whose    black    summits,    hidden 
half. 
The  shivering  billows  burst;  — 
And  nearer  now  they  feel  the  Ijreakcr's 

spray. 
Then   spake   the   damsel,   "Yonder  »$ 
our  path^ 
Beneath  the  cavern  arch. 
Now  is  the  ebb,  and  till  the  ocean-flow, 

We  cann(.)t  over- ride  the  rocks. 
Cio  thou,  and  on  the  shore 
Perform  thy   last   ablutions,   and  with 

prayer 
Strengthen     thy    heart.  —  I    too    ha« 
need  to  pray." 

She  held  the  helm  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  stronger  waves; 
Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove. 
The  adventurer  leap'd  to  '"nd. 
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No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea. 
The  ship  was  as  still  as  she  could  be, 
Her   sails    from    heaven    received    no 

motion, 
I  ler  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without   cither  sign  or  sound  of  their 

shock 
The   waves   flow'd   over  the   Inchcape 

Rock; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

1  he  good  old  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape 

Rock; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and 

swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surges' 

swell. 
The  Mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Ablx)t  of  Aberlirothok. 

The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day ; 
The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel'd 

round, 
And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Rell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fix*d  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring, 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  ril  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbro- 
thok." 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row. 
And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go; 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 


And  he  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape 
float. 

Down  sank  the  bell,  with  a  gurgling 

sound. 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  The  next  who  comes 

to  the  Rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away. 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store. 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high; 
llie  wind  hath  blown  a  gate  all  day. 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand. 

So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,    "It  will   be  lighter 

soon. 
For   there   is   the  dawn  of  the   rising 

moon." 

"  Can'st  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers 

roar? 
For  methinks  wt   should   be  near  the 

shore ; 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape 

Bell." 

They    hear    no    sound,    the    swell    is 

strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift 

along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering 

shock  : 
Cried  they,  "  It  is  the  Inchcape  Rock !  " 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair. 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side. 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear, 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The    fiends    below    were    ringing    his 
knell. 
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'I;.*:r':  *:.*:  r  rs!  r    .^-^r^  '»K:ilI  r/iow; 
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L-.  .'.r-*  ■.•.:•':.  ■»:    r*':'.:r.;:  ".rt:a!h:  — 
I''.   • ':  '    ;,'.-:•  .r  I   rr.;!'  T^rrii   i',u.s  sigh 

J"v,.  «.,.*.r,  •l,..#-  in  ♦hy  l^t.TUty, 
A  li.ir;;'  ;  i",  hv; '.th  .if.  I  glee; 

liut  ri«:v*-r  \\\r\\  '.v.-rt  '.hvu 

Sj  i»t::i  .tifu!  as  tit//. 

iJaliV,  thou  srttiii'st  t  I  me  I 

'fliiri'r  upturn''!  »:)•<:>  i^'in/e-l  <,'er, 
\.\\.i:  ii;ii«;lirlls  w«  t  »•.  ith  <lew; 

Alr»r:i'ly  V(.il«-<1  .ni-l  lii'l 

Jjy  th«'  coiivuls«;il  li'!, 
Their  j>upils,  (iarkly  l>lue. 


As  2:  1:"k€  *>:;::: 


r  se->a^es,  there, 
.  s  fhir.cring. 


M;c=:  rj.  -.rr.TTir-Ttil  essence! 

Y:;ii:^  *-:  :n:.  haste,  depart !  — 
Ar.f  is  :r.3  ic-a:h? —  I.Tead  thing! 
If  such  ity  \-is;::r.g. 

Hov  rcaaufsi  thou  ait ! 

C»h !  I  c. xild  g.-jc  for  ever 

L'p:n  :hy  nxxen  face; 
N.'  j::L5isi.nlc<s,  so  pure! 
The  '.i::lc  shrine  was  sure, 

.\n  argci's  duelling- place. 

Tho;:  weepest,  childless  Mother ! 

Ave.  w  cep  —  'tw  ill  ease  thine  heart;- 
He  wa5  ihy  hr^-hom  scm. 
Thy  hr«t.  thine  only  one, 

nis  hard  from  him  to  part. 

Tis  ha:d  t'"»  by  thy  darling 
Deep  in  the  damp  cold  earth« 

His  e..    v.-  cri:>  to  see. 

His  silent  nurser\'. 
Once  gladsome  >%'ith  his  mirth 

j 

;  To  meet  again  in  slumber, 
I  lis  small  mouth's  rosy  ki«; 
Then,  wakenM  with  a  start. 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart. 
His  twining  arms  to  miss! 

To  feel  (  half  conscious  why) 
A  dull,  heart-sinking  weighs 
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lorv  on  the  soul 
the  painful  whole, 
thou  art  desolate ! 

n,  to  lie  and  weep, 
hink  the  live-long  night 
g  thine  own  distress 
curate  greediness) 
ery  past  delight; 

s  winning  ways, 
retty  playful  smiles, 
at  sight  of  thee, 
ks,  his  mimicry, 
dl  his  little  wiles ! 

»e  are  recollections 

d  mothers*  hearts  that  cling',  — 

ngle  with  the  tears 

iles  of  aficr  years, 

oft  awakening. 

11  wilt  then,  fond  Mother ! 

er  years  look  back, 

)rings  such  wondrous  easing), 

dness  not  unpleasing, 

on  this  gloomy  track. 

say,  "  My  Brst-born  blessing, 
lost  broke  my  heart, 
hou  wert  forced  to  go ! 
:  for  thee,  I  know, 
i  better  to  depart. 

)ok  thee  in  his  mercy, 
lb,  untask'd,  untried: 
;ht  the  tight  for  thee, 
I  the  victory, 
thou  art  sanctified ! 

around,  and  see 
;vil  ways  of  men; 
!  beloved  child ! 
:e  than  reconciled 
y  departure  then. 

tile  arms  that  clasp'd  me, 
nnocent  lips  that  press'd — 
they  have  been  as  pure 
A*,  as  when  of  yore 
d  thee  on  my  breast? 


"  Now,  like  a  dew-drop  shrined 

Within  a  crystal  stone, 
Thou'rt  safe  in  Heaven,  my  dove  I 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love, 

The  Everlasting  One ! 

**  And  when  the  hour  arrives. 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free. 
Thy  spirit  may  await. 
The  first  at  Heaven's  gate, 
To  meet  and  welcome  me !  " 


THE  PAUPERS  DEATHBED. 

Tread  softly !  bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow! 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll; 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger,  however  great, 
With  lowly  reverence  bow ! 

There's  one  in  that  poor  shed  — 

One  by  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state ! 

Enter  1  — no  crowds  attend — 

Enter !  —  no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread; 

One  silent  woman  stands. 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound  — 

An  infant  wail  alone; 
A  sob  suppressed  —  again 
That  short  deep  gasp  —  and  then 

The  parting  groan  \ 

O !  change  —  O !  wondrous  change ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars ! 
This  moment  there,  so  low, 
So  agonized  —  and  now 

Beyond  the  stars  1 
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O !  change — stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod  1 
The  sun  eternal  breaks; 
fhe  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 


MARINERS  HYMN 

1-AUNCH  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee ! 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands  — 

Good  angels  lead  thee ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily. 

Tempests  will  come; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily; 

Christian,  steer  home ! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow. 

Breakers  are  round  thee; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast ! 
So  —  let  the  vessel  wear  — 

There  swept  the  blast. 


**  What  of  the  night,  watchman 

What  of  the  night?" 
"  Cloudy  —  all  quiet  — 

No  land  yet  —  all's  right." 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant  — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How !  gains  the  leak  so  fast? 

Clean  out  the  hold  — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise. 

Heave  out  thy  gold; 
There  —  let  the  ingots  go  — 

Now  the  ship  rights; 
Hurra!  the  harbor's  near — 

Lo !  the  red  lights  i 

Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island: 
Straight  for  the  I>eacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam  — 
Christian  !  cast  anchor  now  — 

Heaven  is  thy  home. 
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XIGirr  AND  DEATH. 

Mysterious    Nii»ht!    when    our     first 
parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard 
thv  name, 
Did   he    not    tremble    for    this   lovely 
frame, 
This   glorious   canopy   of  light   and 
blue? 
\'ci  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  set- 
ting flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 


And  lo !  creation  widened   in 
view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  da 
lav  concealed 
Within    thy  beams,  O    sun !  c 
could  fmd, 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  st4 
vcaled. 
That    to    such   countless   orbs 
mad'st  us  blind ! 
Why    do   we   then    shun    Deatl 

anxious  strife? 
If  light   can    thus  deceive,   wh* 
not  life? 
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THE   OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES, 

5  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  com- 
panions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful 
school-days; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

1   have   been   laughing,    I    have  been 

carousing. 
Drinking    late,   silting    late,   with    my 

bosom  cronies; 
All,  all  arc  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  wo- 

men; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  1  must  not 

see  her  — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no 

man; 
Like    an    ingrate,    I     left    my    friend 

abruptly; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar 

faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of 

my  childhood, 
Elarth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to 

traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a 

brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's 

dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old   familiar 

faces  — 


How  some   they  have  died,  and  some 

they  have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are 

departed ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


THE   GRANDAME, 

On  the  green  hill  top, 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest 

roof, 
And  not  distinguished   from  its  neigh- 
bor-barn. 
Save   by  a  slender-tapering   length   of 

spire, 
The  Grandame  sleeps.     A  plain  stone 

barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  pas- 
senger. 
For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had 

eat. 
Well-earned,  the  bread  of  service :  — ^ 

hers  was  else 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonorable, 
Or  aught  unseemly.     I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too. 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  mas- 
ter's house : 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garru- 
lous age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Or  anecdote  domestic.     Wise  she  was, 
And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies, 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  di» 

course 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances; 
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Of  marriaj'es.  and  intermarriages; 

Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin; 

Of  friends  olfended,  family  disgraced  — 

Maiden  high-born,  but  wayward,  dis- 
obeying 

Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regard- 
less 

Of  unmixed  blood,  and  ancestry  remote, 

Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  de- 
gree. 

But  these  are  not  thy  praises;  and  I 
wrong 

Thy  honored  memory,  recording  chiefly 

Things  light  or  tri\ial.  Better  'twere 
to  tell, 

How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warm^^t 
love, 


She   served    her    keavenfy  master.   1 

have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  ^e 

and  pain. 
And  rankling  malady.       Yet  not  for 

this 
Ceased  she  to   praise   her  Maker,  or 

withdrew 
Her  trust  in  him,  her  faith,  and  humbk 

hope  — 
So  meekly  had  she  learned  to  bear  her 

cross  — 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the 

school 
Of  Christ,  much  comfort  she  had  thence 

derived. 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarent. 


WALTER   SAVAGE    LANDOR. 

1775-1864. 

[Walter  Savage  Landor  was  bom  at  Warwick,  Jan.  30,  177^;  died  at  Florence,  Dec.  171 
180^.  He  resided  in  Italy  almost  continuously  from  1815  to  1835,  and  afterwards  twenty<oae  yean 
in  Bath.  His  writings,  the  dates  of  which  ranee  from  1705  to  almost  the  year  of  his  death,  weit 
first  collected  by  himself  in  two  l.irge  volumes  (1846),  and  afterwards  (187!^,  with  his  Life,  fay  Mr. 
John  Forster,  in  eight  vols.  8vo.] 


THE   SHELL. 
[From  Gcbir^  Book  I.] 

I  AM  not  daunted,  no;   I  will  engage. 

Jiut  first,  said  she,  what  wager  will  you 
l.ny? 

A  shecj\  I  answered,  add  whate'er  you 
will. 

I  cannot,  she  replied,  make  that  return  : 

Our  hided  vessels  in  their  pitchy  round 

Seldom,  unless  from  rapine,  hold  a 
slieej). 

But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 

Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  im- 
bibed 

In  the  Sun's  palace-porch,  where  when 
unyoked 

His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the 
wave : 

Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 


Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 
And   murmurs  as  the  ocean  mnrmiin 
there. 


PRAYERS. 
[From  Book  v.] 

Ye  men  of  Gades,  armed  with  brazen 

shields, 
And  ye  of  near  Tartessus.  where  the 

shore 
Stoops  to  receive  the  tribute  whidi  ail 

owe 
To  Baetis  and  his  banks  for  their  attire, 
Yc   too   whom    Durius    bore  on  level 

meads. 
Inherent  in  your  hearts  is  bravery: 
For   Earth  contains  no   nation  where 

abounds 
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generous  horse  and  not  the  warlike 

man. 
neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  avails : 
steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the 

Gods: 
is  there  aught  above  like  Jove  him- 

self, 
weighs  against  his  purpose,  when 

once  fixt, 
^ht  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  the 

Prayers, 
fter  than  light  are  they,  and  every 

face, 
>'    different,  glows  with  beauty;   at 

the  throne 
mercy,  when   clouds  shut  it   from 

mankind, 
y  fall  bare-bosom'd,  and  indignant 

Jove 
•ps  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their 

voice 
;    thunder    from   his   hand:    let   us 

arise 
these   high  places  daily,  beat  our 

breast, 
strate  ourselves  and   deprecate  his 

wrath. 


TAMAR  AND   THE   NYMPH, 
[From  Book  VI.] 

H  seek  not  destined  evils  to  divine, 
md  out  at  last  too  soon !  cease  here 

the  search, 
.   vain,  'tis  impious,  'tis   no  gift  of 

mine; 
ill  impart  far  l)elter,  will  impart 
at  makes,  when  Winter  comes,  the 

Sun  to  rest 
soon  on  Ocean's  bed  his  paler  brow, 
1  Night  to  tarry  so  at  Spring's  return, 
i  I  will  tell  sometimes  the   fate  of 

men 
,o  IdosM   from   drooping   neck   the 

restless  arm 
•renturous,  ere  long  nights  had  satis- 
fied 
:  sweet  and  honest  avarice  of  love ; 
w  whirlpools   have   absorb'd  them, 

storms  overwhelmed, 
1  how  amid  their  struggles  and  their 

prayers 


The  big  wave  blacken'd  o*er  the  mouth 

supine : 
Then,  when  my  Tamar  trembles  at  the 

tale. 
Kissing  his  lips  half  open  with  surprise. 
Glance  from  the  gloomy  story,  and  with 

glee 
Light  on  the  fairer  fables  of  the  Gods. 
— Thus  we  may  sport  at  leisure  when 

we  go 
Where,   loved    by    Neptune    and    the 

Naiad,  loved 
By  pensive  Dryad  pale,  and  Oread 
The   sprightly   nymph   whom  constant 

Zephyr  woos, 
Rhine  rolls  his  beryl-color'd  wave ;  than 

Rhine 
What  river   from   the   mountains  ever 

came 
More  stately?  most  the  simple  crown 

adorns 
Of  rushes  and  of  willows  intertwined 
With  here  and  there  a  flower :  his  lofty 

brow 
Shaded  with  vines  and  mistletoe  and  oak 
He  rears,  and  mystic  bards  his  fame  re- 
sound. 
Or  gliding  opposite,  th'  Illyrian  gulf 
Will  harbor  us  from  ill."     While  thus 

she  spake. 
She  toucht  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip. 
And  breath'd  ambrosial  odors,  o'er  his 

cheek 
Celestial   warmth   suffusing:   grief  dis- 
persed, 
And  strength  and  pleasure  beam'd  upon 

his  brow. 
Then  pointed  she  before  him :  first  arose 
To  his  astonisht  and  delighted  view 
The  sacred  ile  that  shrines  the  queen  of 

love. 
It  stood   so  near   him,  so  acute  each 

sense. 
That  not  the  symphony  of  lutes  alone 
Or  coo  serene  or  billing  strife  of  doves. 
But   murmurs,  whispers,  nay  the  very 

sighs 
Which  he  himself  had  utter'd  once,  he 

heard. 
Next,  but  long  after  and  far  off,  appear 
The  cloadlike  cliffs  and  thousand  tower» 

of  Crete^ 
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HOW    THE    WATER   COMES 

DOWN  AT  LODORE. 
Herb  it  cunies  spark  ling, 
And  there  it  lira  dnrkliiiK- 
Here  smokinK  and  frothing, 
lis  tumult  and  nrralh  in, 
It  hastens  along  con  Dieting  strung; 
Nuw  striking  and  raging. 
As  if  a  w«r  waging. 
Its  caverns  and  rucks  aniung. 
Rising  anil  leaping, 
Snking  and  CTce|iing, 
Swelling  and  flinging, 
Showering  ami  springing. 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
^xiuling  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting 

Around  anil  around; 
CoUecling,  disjecting. 

With  endles.-;  rebound; 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  »ghl  to  delight  in, 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Diuying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its 

Receding  and  speeding. 
And  ahiieiiinK  nnd  rucking, 
And  (tailing  and  parting. 
And  threading  an<I  spreading, 
And  niiiuing  anil  hisuing. 
And  dripping  an<1  skipping. 
And  brightening  and  whitening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering. 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  anil  lia  tiling, 
And  nhaking  and  quaking, 


And 


And 


nil  ni 


And  hurrying  anil  skurrying, 
AihI  glittering  and  ilittciing. 
And  gathering  and  feathering 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  foaming  and  r,«.n.ing. 
Am!  dropping  ami  hupping, 
And  working  and  jerking. 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 


And  driving  and  riving  and  *trivtiig. 
And   sprinkling  and   twinkling  and 

And  sounding    and    boanding   an) 

rounding. 
And    hiUibling    and     Iroublii^   and 

doubling. 
Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 
And    grumhling    and    rumbling  (ihI 

And   clattering    and    battering  ud 
shattering, 
And     gleaming     and    streamir^  ui) 

steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  bTU<hiii{ 
id  gushing, 
'    -  and  n 
ipping. 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  piuling 

and  twirling. 
Retreating  and  meeting   and   beatiiig 

nnd  sheeting. 
Delaying  anil  straying  and  playing  and 

spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glandng 

and  ilancing, 
Keeoiling,  lunnoiling,  and  ttuling  and 

And  thumping  and  plumping  uxt 
bumping  and  jumping. 

And  dashing  and  flashing  and  tpluli- 
ing  and  dashing. 

And   so  never  ending   but    always  de- 


Sounds  a 


nding. 


s  for  everandei 


I'lii:  arc  ol^i.  Father  William^  the  ]H>iui 

The  few  locks'  that  are  left  yon  u 
fifayi 
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e  hale.  Father  William,  a  hearty 
old  man, 
tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

days  of  my  youth.  Father  William 

replied, 

mcmber'd   that  youth   would  fly 

fast, 

bused   not    my   health   and   my 

vigor  at  first, 

:   I    never   might  need   them   at 

fast. 

e  old.  Father  William,  the  young 
man  cried, 

pleasures  with  youth  pass  away, 
;t  you  lament  not  the  days  that 
are  gone, 
'  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

days  of  my  youth.  Father  Wil- 
liam replied, 

member'd  that  youth  could  not 
last; 

jht  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 
:  I  never  might  grieve  for  the 
past. 

e  old,  Father  William,  *he  young 
man  cried, 

life  must  be  hastening  away; 
e  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse 
upon  death ! 

tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

heerful,  young  man.  Father  Wil- 
liam replied; 
the  cause  ihy  attention  engage; 

days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd 
my  God ! 

lie  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 


'  BATTLE   OF  BLENHEIM, 
I. 

a  summer  evening, 
Kaspar's  work  was  done; 
;  before  his  cottage  door 

sitting  in  the  sun, 
r  him  sported  on  the  green 
:le  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 


II. 
She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round. 
That  he  beside  the  rivulet, 

In  playing  there,  had  found; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 
That  was  so   large,  and  smooth,   and 
round. 

III. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,  said  he. 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 


IV. 

I  find  them  in  the  garden,  for 
There's  many  here  about. 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshaVe  turns  them  out; 

For  many  thousand  men,  said  he. 

Were  slain  in  the  great  victory. 


V. 

Now  tell  us  what  *twas  all  about, 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries, 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 
Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for. 

VI. 

It  was  the  English,  Kaspar  cried. 
That  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out. 

But  everybody  said,  quoth  he. 

That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

VII. 

My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly : 
So  with  his  Mife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 
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VIII. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  infant,  died. 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

IX. 

rhey  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight, 

After  the  field  was  won. 
For  many  thousand  l)odies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

X. 

Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 
And  our  good  l*rince  Eugene.  — 

Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing ! 
Said  little  Wilnelmine.  — 

Nay  —  nay —  my  little  girl,  quoth  he, 

It  was  a  famous  victory. 

XI. 

And  everylx)dy  praised  the  Duke 
Who  such  a  tight  did  win.  — 

But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last? 
Quoth  little  Pctcrkin. — 

Why  that  I  cannot  tell,  said  he, 

But  'twas  a  famous  victory. 


THE       VOYAOE      OF      THALADA 
AND    THE  DAMSEL. 

TllKN  did  the  damsel  speak  again, 
*•  Wilt  thou  go  on  witli  nic? 
'ITic  moon  is  bri^^ht,  the  sea  is  calm, 
And  I  know  well  the  (^eean  paths; 

Wilt  thou  go  i>n  with  nie?  — 
Deliverer  I  yes  I   thou  tlo>t  not  fear ! 

Thou  wilt  go  i>n  with  nie  I  " 
•'Sail  on,  sail  on  I  "  (juoth  Thalaba, 
"  Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name  !  " 

The  moon  is  bright,  tlie  sea  is  calm, 
Tlie  little  bo.it  rides  rapidly 
.\cross  the  ocean  waves; 
The  line  of  moonlight  on  the  deep 


Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on; 
llie  winds  are  motionless; 
The  gentle  waters  gently  part 
In  murmurs  round  the  prow. 
He  looks  above,  he  looks  around. 
The  boundless  heaven,  the   boundless 
sea. 
The  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat 
Nought  else  above,  below. 

The  moon  is  sunk,  a  dusky  gray 

Spreads  o'er  the  eastern  sky. 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  paler;  — 
Oh  beautiful !  the  godlike  sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea ! 
Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail, 
The  little  boat  rides  rapidly;  — 
Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea? 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 
And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now  — 

It  is —  it  is  —  the  land ! 
For  vonder  are  the  rocks  that  rise 
Dark  in  the  reddening  mom. 
For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  surges  rage  and  roar. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly. 
And  now  with  shorter  toss  it  heaves 
Upon  the  heavier  swell; 
And  now  so  near,  they  sec 
The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliff, 

And  the  low-lurking  rocks. 
O'er    whose    black    summits,    hidikn 
half, 
The  shivering  billows  burst;  — 
And  nearer  now  they  feel  the  breaker's 

spray. 
Then   spake   the   damsel,   "Yonder  is 
our  path. 
Beneatli  the  cavern  arch. 
Now  is  the  ebb,  and  till  the  ocean-flow, 

We  cannot  over-ride  the  rocks. 
(lo  thou,  and  on  the  shore 
Perform  thy    last   ablutions,  and  with 

prayer 
Strengthen     thy    heart.  —  I    too    ha« 
need  to  pray." 

She  held  the  helm  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  slrtinger  waves; 
Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove. 
The  adventurer  leap'd  to  '"nd. 
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THE  INCH  CAPE  ROCK, 

tir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
>hip  was  as  still  as  she  could  be, 
sails    from    heaven    received    no 

motion, 
keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

out   either  sign  or  sound  of  their 

shock 
waves   flow'd   over  the   Inchcape 

Rock; 
lie  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

jood  old  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape 

Rock; 
buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and 

swung, 
over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

n  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surges' 

swell. 
Mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 
lings  were  joyful  on  that  day; 
sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel'd 

round, 
there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

^uoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
rker  speck  on  the  ocean  green; 
alph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
he  fix*d  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

elt  the  cheering  power  of  spring, 
ide  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
leart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
he  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

.'ye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float; 
h  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
I'll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbro- 
thok." 

boat  is  lowerM,  the  boatmen  row, 
to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go; 
l^lph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 


And  he  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape 
float. 

Down  sank  the  bell,  with  a  gurgling 

sound, 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  The  next  who  comes 

to  the  Rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  saiPd  away. 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store. 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gaie  all  day. 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand, 

So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,   "It  wiU   be  lighter 

soon. 
For   there   is   the  dawn   of  the   rising 


moon 


>» 


"  Can'st  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers 

roar? 
For  methinks  wt   should   be  near  the 

shore ; 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape 

Bell." 

They    hear    no    sound,    the    swell    is 

strong; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift 

along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering 

shock : 
Cried  they,  "  It  is  the  Inchcape  Rock ! 


>f 


Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair. 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side. 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear, 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The    fiends    below    were    ringing    hts 
knell. 
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published  anonymously.  Among  the  Iriends  who  had  been  attracted  to  her  by  her  genius,  were  tht 
poets  Southey  and  Ifowles,  the  former  of  whom  bcirame  her  husband  in  1830.  On  his  death,  Mrv 
Southey  was  given  a  pension  of  j^aoo  a  year.  Her  principal  works  are  iilUn  FUz  A  rfkar,  r 
Poem;  TAr  H'l'dmu's  Ta/e,  and  other  poems:  Solitary  nourSy  prose  and  vcr!>e;  CMa^trti* 
Churchyards;   Tales  o/the  Factor  Us;  and  Robin  Hood^  with  other  poems.] 


TO  A  DYL\G  INFANT, 

Sleep,  little  baby,  sleep ! 

Not  in  thy  cradle  bed, 
Not  on  thy  mother's  breast 
Henceforth  shall  be  thy  rest. 

But  with  the  quiet  dead ! 

Yes !  with  the  quiet  dead, 

Babv,  thv  rest  shall  be ! 
Oh!  many  a  wear)'  wight. 
Weary  of  life  and  light, 

Would  fain  lie  down  with  thee. 

Flee,  little  tender  nursling! 

Flee  to  thy  j^rassy  nest; 
There  the  first  fl(»wers  shall  blow; 
The  first  pure  flake  of  snow 

Shall  fall  upon  thy  breast. 

Peace  !   peace  !  the  little  bosom 
Labors  with  shortening  l)reath  :  — 

Peace  !   peace  !  that  tremulous  sigh 

Speaks  his  departure  nigh  ! 
Those  are  the  damps  of  death. 

I've  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  health  ami  glee; 

But  never  then  wcrt  thuu 

So  beautiful  as  now, 

Babv,  thou  seem'st  to  me ! 

Thine  upturn'd  eyts  gla/ed  o'er. 
Like  harebells  wet  with  dew; 

Already  veiled  and  hid 

By  the  convulsed  lid. 

Their  pupils,  darkly  blue. 


Thy  little  mouth  half  open  — 

Thy  soft  lip  quivering. 
As  if  like  summer-air, 
RuflHing  the  ro.se-leaves,  there. 

Thy  soul  w;s  fluttering. 

Mount  up,  immortal  essence ! 

Young  spirit,  haste,  depart !  — 
And  is  this  death? —  Dread  thing  1 
If  such  thy  visiting, 

How  beautiful  thuu  art ! 

Oh !  I  could  gaze  for  ever 

Upon  thy  waxen  face; 
So  passionless,  so  pure ! 
The  little  shrine  was  sure. 

An  angel's  dwelling-place. 

Thou  wcepest,  childless  Mother! 

Aye,  weep  —  'twill  case  thine  heart;* 
He  was  thy  tirst-born  son. 
Thy  first,  thine  only  one, 

'Tis  hanl  from  him  to  part. 

Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 
Deep  in  the  damp  cold  earth. 

His  e...^  \v  crib  to  see. 

His  silent  nursery, 
Once  gla<lsorae  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber. 

His  small  mouth's  ros>'  kUs; 
Then,  waken'd  with  a  start. 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart, 
His  twining  arms  to  miss! 

To  feel  Chalf  conscious  why) 
A  dull,  heart-sinking  weight. 


Af/^S.  SOU  THEY, 
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*morv  on  the  soul 
s  the  painful  whole, 
t  thou  art  desolate ! 

tien,  to  lie  and  weep, 
I  think  the  live-long  night 
ing  thine  own  distress 
accurate  greediness) 
jvery  past  delight; 

his  winning  ways, 
pretty  playful  smiles, 
y  at  sight  of  thee, 
icks,  his  mimicry, 
1  all  his  little  wiles ! 

hese  arc  recollections 

ind  mothers*  hearts  that  cling',  — 

ningle  with  the  tears 

miles  of  after  years, 

h  oft  awakening. 

lou  wilt  then,  fond  Mother ! 

ifter  years  look  back, 

:  brings  such  wondrous  easing), 

sadness  not  un pleasing, 

n  on  this  gloomy  track. 

It  say,  "  My  first-born  blessing, 
.Imost  broke  my  heart, 
I  thou  wert  forced  to  go  I 
xt  for  thee,  I  know, 
'as  better  to  depart. 

took  thee  in  his  mercy, 
amb,  untask'd,  untried: 
•ught  the  fight  for  thee, 
on  the  victory, 
d  thou  art  sanctified ! 

3k  around,  and  see 
;  evil  ways  of  men ; 
)h  !  beloved  child ! 
lore  than  reconciled 
thy  departure  then. 

little  arms  that  clasped  me, 
•  innocent  lips  that  press'd  — 
d  they  have  been  as  pure 
low,  as  when  of  yore 
lU'd  thee  on  my  breast? 


"  Now,  like  a  dew-drop  shrined 

Within  a  crystal  stone, 
Thou'rt  safe  in  Heaven,  my  dove  I 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love, 

The  Everlasting  One ! 

"  And  when  the  hour  arrives, 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free, 
Thy  spirit  may  await. 
The  first  at  Heaven's  gate, 
To  meet  and  welcome  me ! " 


THE  PAUPERTS  DEATHBED, 

Tread  softly !  bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bowl 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll; 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger,  however  great. 
With  lowly  reverence  bow ! 

There's  one  in  that  poor  shed  — 

One  by  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state  I 
Enter  I  — no  crowds  attend — 
Enter !  —  no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread; 

One  silent  woman  stands, 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound  — 

An  infant  wail  alone; 
A  sob  suppress'd  —  again 
That  short  deep  gasp  —  and  then 

The  parting  groan ! 

O !  change  —  O !  wondrous  change ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars ! 
This  moment  there,  so  low, 
So  agonized  —  and  now 

Beyond  the  stars  I 
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O!  change — stupendous  change! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod  1 
The  sun  eternal  breaks; 
fhe  new  immortal  wakes  — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 


MARINERS  HYMN 

LAUNCH  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee ! 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands  — 

Good  angels  lead  thee ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily; 

Christian,  steer  home ! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  arc  round  thee; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now. 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast ! 
So  —  let  the  vessel  wear  — 

There  swept  the  blast. 


"  What  of  the  night,  watchman  \ 

What  of  the  night?" 
"  Cloudy  —  all  quiet  — 

No  land  yet  —  all's  right." 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant  — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How  !  gains  the  leak  so  fast? 

Clean  out  the  hold  — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise. 

Heave  out  thy  gold; 
There  —  let  the  ingots  go  — 

Now  the  ship  rights; 
Hurra !  the  harbor's  near  — 

Lo !  the  red  lights  • 

Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island: 
Straight  for  the  i>eacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on. 

Cut  through  the  foam  — 
Christian  !  cast  anchor  now  — 

Heaven  is  thy  home. 


JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE. 

1775-X841. 

[Born  at  Seville,  Spain,  July  zi,  i77S:  of  an  Irish  Catholic  family:  ordained  a  priest,  1799: 
tu  England  in  1810:  left  the  C-iinolic  Church,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Ho 
resiocd  in  I^ndon  as  a  man  of  letters,  contributing  lo  Iciding  reviews  and  periodicals,  an« 
ducting  several  works  in  Spanish  and  English.  Among  his  works  were,  Letters  /row  S^ain, 
P rai  tic. 1 1  and  Internal  Evidence  Against  Catholicism,  1825;  Second  Travels  cf  an 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion^  1833.  Died  at  Liverpool,  May  20,  1841.  His  Son, 
Night  was  called  by  Coleridge  the  linc&t  in  the  language.] 


nigi:t  and  death. 

Mysterious   Night !    when    our    first 
parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard 
thy  name, 
Did   he    not    tremble    for    this  lovely 
frame, 
This   glorious   canopy   of  light   and 
blue? 
Vet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  set- 
ting flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 


And  lo !  creation  widened  in  r 
view. 
Who  could  h.ive  thought  such  darl 
lay  concealed 
Within    thy  beams,  O   sun !  or 
could  lind, 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stOv 
vcaled, 
That    to    such   countless   orbs 
mad'st  us  blind ! 
Why   do   we    then    shun    Death 

anxious  strife? 
If  light   can    thus  deceive,   whci 
not  life? 


CHARLES  LAMB. 
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[Born  in  the  Temjple,  London,  February  xo,  1773:  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  with 
Oolendge  for  a  schcol-fellow ;  became^  clerk  in  the  Inciia  House,  1792;  retired  on  a  pension,  1823: 
<iied  December  27, 1834.  His  poetry  is  as  follows:  — Poems  by  S.  T.  CoUridge^  second  Edition, 
^  which  are  rurv  ctdded  poems  by  Charles  Lamb  and  Cnar Us  Lloyd,  X707.  Blank  I'ersr, 
Ay  Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb,  1798.  Poetry  for  Children^  entirely  original;  by  the 
■Author  of  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  1809.  Poems  m  The  IVorhs  of  Charles  Lamb,  iSiS. 
•^Ibum  PerseSf  with  a  few  others,  by  Charles  Lamb,  1830.] 


THE   OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES, 

\  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  com- 
panions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful 
school-days ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

1   have   been   laughing,    I    have  been 

carousing, 
Drinking    late,   sitting    late,   with    my 

bosom  cronies; 
All,  all  arc  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  wo- 
men; 

Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not 
see  her  — 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no 

man; 
IJke    an    ingrate,    I     left    my    friend 

abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar 

faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of 

my  childhood. 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to 

traverse. 
Seeking  to  Bnd  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a 

brother. 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's 

dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the   old   familiar 

faces  — 


How  some   they  have  died,  and  some 

they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are 

departed; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


THE   GRANDAME, 

On  the  green  hill  top. 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest 

roof, 
And  not  distinguished   from  its  neigh- 
bor-barn. 
Save   by  a  slender-tapering   length   of 

spire, 
The  Grandame  sleeps.     A  plain  stone 

barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  pas- 
senger. 
For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had 

eat. 
Well-earned,  the  bread  of  service :  — ^ 

hers  was  else 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonorable, 
Or  aught  unseemly.     I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too. 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  mas- 
ter's house : 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garru- 
lous age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Or  anecdote  domestic.     Wise  she  was, 
And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies. 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  di» 

course 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances; 
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Of  marriag'es.  and  intermarriages; 

Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin; 

Of  frien  Js  otFended,  family  disgraced  — 

Maiden  high-born,  but  wayward,  dis- 
obeying 

Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regard- 
less 

Of  unmixed  blood,  and  ancestry  remote, 

Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  de- 
gree. 

But  these  arc  not  thy  praises;  and  I 
wrong 

Thy  honored  memory,  recording  chiefly 

Things  light  or  trinal.  Better  'twere 
to  tell. 

How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warm«»t 
love. 


She   served    her    ktavtniy  master.    I 

have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age 

and  pain. 
And   rankling   malady.       Yet  not  far 

this 
Ceased  she  to   praise  her   Maker,  or 

withdrew 
lier  trust  in  him,  her  faith,  and  humble 

hope  — 
So  meekly  had  she  learned  to  bear  ber 

cross  — 
For  she   had   studied  patience  in  the 

school 
Of  Christ,  much  comfort  she  had  thence 

derived. 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarent. 
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[Walter  Savage  Landor  was  bom  at  Warwick,  Jan.  30,  177s;  died  at  Florence,  Deci;i 
i8(Vf .  He  resided  in  Italy  almost  continuously  from  1815  to  1835.  and  afterwards  twenty-one  yean 
in  Bath.  His  writings,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  1705  to  almost  the  year  of  his  death,  «ere 
first  collected  by  himself  in  two  large  volumes  (1846),  and  afterwards  (1876),  with  his  Life,  fay  Mr. 
John  Forster,  in  eight  vols.  8vo.] 


THE   SHELL, 
[From  Cebirt  Book  I.] 

I  AM  not  daunted,  no;   I  will  engage. 

But  first,  said  she,  what  wager  will  you 
lay? 

A  shecj).  I  answered,  add  whate'er  you 
will. 

I  cannot,  she  replied,  make  that  return  : 

Our  hided  vessels  in  their  pitchy  round 

Seldom,  unless  from  rapine,  hold  a 
shee)^. 

But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 

Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  im- 
bibed 

In  the  Sun's  palace-porch,  where  when 
unyoked 

His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the 
wave: 

Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 


Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 
And   murmurs  as  the  ocean  munnsn 
there. 


PRAYERS, 
[From  Book  V.] 

Ye  men  of  Gades,  armed  with  braico 

shields, 
And  ve  of  near  Tartessus,  where  the 

shore 
Stoops  to  receive  the  tribute  which  lU 

owe 
To  Baetis  and  his  banks  for  their  attud 
Ye   too   whom    Durius    bore  on  krd 

meads. 
Inherent  in  your  hearts  is  bravery: 
For   Earth   contains  no   nation  vlic^ 

abounds 
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e  generous  horse  and  not  the  warlike 

man. 
t  neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  avails : 
tr  steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the 

Gods: 
V  is  there  aught  above  like  Jove  him- 

self, 
»r  weighs  against  his  purpose,  when 

once  fixt, 
ight  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  the 

Prayers, 
ifler  than  light  are  they,  and  every 

face, 
o*   different,  glows  with  beauty;   at 

the  throne 
mercy,  when   clouds  shut  it   from 

mankind, 
,ey  fall  bare-bosom'd,  and  indignant 

Jove 
ops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their 

voice 
le   thunder    from  his   hand:   let  us 

arise 
I   these   high  places  daily,  beat  our 

breast, 
ostrate  ourselves  and   deprecate  his 

wrath. 


TAMAR  AND   THE   NYMPH, 
[From  Book  VI.] 
Dh  seek  not  destin'd  evils  to  divine, 
>und  out  at  last  too  soon !  cease  here 

the  search, 
b  vain,  'tis  impious,   'tis   no  gift  of 

mine; 
will  im^^art  far  belter,  will  impart 
liat  makes,  when  Winter  comes,  the 

Sun  to  rest 
)  soon  on  Ocean's  bed  his  paler  brow, 
nd  Night  to  tarry  so  at  Spring's  return, 
nd  I  will  tell  sometimes  the  fate  of 

men 
'*ho  l(x>s'd   from   drooping  neck   the 

restless  arm 
dventurous,  ere  long  nights  had  satis- 
fied 
l>e  sweet  and  honest  avarice  of  love ; 
ow  whirlpoob   have   absorbed  them, 

storms  o'erwhelm'd, 
^  how  amid  their  struggles  and  their 

prayers 


The  big  wave  blacken'd  o'er  the  mouth 

supine : 
Then,  when  my  Tamar  trembles  at  the 

tale. 
Kissing  his  lips  half  open  with  surprise. 
Glance  from  the  gloomy  story,  and  with 

glee 
Light  on  the  fairer  fables  of  the  Gods. 
— Thus  we  may  sport  at  leisure  when 

we  go 
Where,   loved    by    Neptune    and    the 

Naiad,  loved 
By  pensive  Dryad  pale,  and  Oread 
The   sprightly   nymph   whom  constant 

Zephyr  woos, 
Rhine  rolls  his  beryl-color'd  wave;  than 

Rhine 
What   river  from  the   mountains  ever 

came 
More  stately?  most   the  simple  crown 

adorns 
Of  rushes  and  of  willows  intertwined 
With  here  and  there  a  flower :  his  lofty 

brow 
Shaded  with  vines  and  mistletoe  and  oak 
He  rears,  and  mystic  bards  his  fame  re- 
sound. 
Or  gliding  opposite,  th'  Illyrian  gulf 
Will  harbor  us  from  ill."     While  thus 

she  spake. 
She  toucht  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip. 
And  breath'd  ambrosial  odors,  o'er  his 

cheek 
Celestial   warmth   suffusing:   grief  dis- 
persed. 
And  strength  and  pleasure  beam'd  upon 

his  brow. 
Then  pointed  she  before  him :  first  arose 
To  his  astonisht  and  delighted  view 
The  sacred  ile  that  shrines  the  queen  of 

love. 
It  stood  so  near   him,  so  acute  each 

sense. 
That  not  the  symphony  of  lutes  alone 
Or  coo  serene  or  billing  strife  of  doves. 
But   murmurs,  whispers,  nay  the   very 

sighs 
Which  he  himself  had  utter'd  once,  he 

heard. 
Next,  but  long  after  and  far  off,  appear 
The  cloadlike  cliffs  and  thousand  towers 

of  Crete^ 
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And  further  to  the  right,  the  Cyclades: 
Ph(£hus   had   rais\l   and  Hxt   them,  to 

surround 
His  native  Delos  and  aerial  fane. 
He   saw   the   land   of  Pelops,  host   of 

Gods, 
Saw  the  steep  ridge  where  Corinth  after 

stood 
Beckoning  the  serious  with  the  smiling 

Arts 
Into   the   sunbright   hay;    unborn   the 

maid 
That  to  assure  the  bent-up  hand  un- 
skilled 
Lookt  oft,  but  oftener  fearing  who  might 

wake. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  rivers;  he  des- 
cried 
Pindan  Peneus  and  the  slender  nymphs 
That  tread  his  banks  but  feai  the  thun- 
dering tide; 
These,  and  Amphrysos  and  Apidanus 
And  poplar-crown'd  Spercheus,  and  re- 
clined 
On   restless   rocks  Enipeus,  where  the 

winds 
ScatterM   above   the   weeds   his   hoary 

hair. 
Then,  with  Pirene  and  with  Panope 
Evenus,  trembled  from  paternal  tears, 
And  last  was  Achelous,  king  of  iles. 
Zacynthus  here,  above  rose  Ithaca, 
Like    a   blue   bui)ble    floating    in    the 

bay. 
Far  unwaid    to    the  left  a   glimm'ring 

light 
CJhinced  <»ut    i)bliciue,  nor  vanbht;   he 

inquired 
Whence  that  ar'»se,  his  consort  thus  re- 

l^lic-d, 
**  IJcbuM  the  vast  Kridanus  !  ere  long 
We  may  a\i^m\\  l^ehold  him  and  rejoice. 
Of  noble  rivers  none  with  mightier  force 
Rolls  his  unwcarierl  torrent  to  the  main." 
And  now  Sicanian  Etna  rose  to  view : 
Darkness  with    liyhi  more    horrid   she 

confounds, 
Baffles  the  breath  and  dims  the  sight  of 

day, 
Tamar  grew  gi<ldy  with  astonishment 
And,  looking  up,  held  fast  the   bridal 
vesti 


He  heard  the  roar  above  him,  heard  tk 

roar 
Beneath,  and  felt  it  too,  as  he  beheU, 
Hurl,  from  Earth's  base,  rocks,  moai 

tains,  to  the  skies. 


TO  TAC.^A. 

To-MORROW,  brightest-eyed  of  Avons 

train, 
To-morrow  thou  art  slavelike  bound  aad 

sold, 
Another's  and  another^s ;  haste  awaj, 
Winde  through  the  willows,  dart  aloof 

the  path. 
It  nought  avails  thee,  nought  our  pUbC 

avails. 

0  happy  those  before  me,  who  coiU 

say, 
"  Short  though  thy  period,  sweet  Taca, 

short 
Ere  thou  art  destined  to  the  depths  b^ 

low. 
Thou  passest  half  thy  sunny  hours  wilk 

me." 

1  moui-n   not,   envy   not,  what  ethos 

gain. 
Thee,  and  thy  venerable  elms  I  movn, 
Thy   old   protectors,   ruthless  was  the 

pride, 
And   gaunt   the  need  that   bade  thdr 

heads  lie  low. 
I  see  the   meadow's  tender  grass  stirt 

bnck. 
See   from   their    prostrate    trunks  the 

gory  glare. 
Ah !  pleasant  was  it  once  to  watch  thf 

waves 
Swelling  o*er  pliant  bedsof  glossy  weed; 
Pleasant  to  watch   them  dip  amid  the 

stones. 
Chirp,   and    spring    over,   glance   aaii 

gleam  along. 
And   tripping   light   their  wanton  vsf 

pursue. 
Methinks  they  now  with  mellow  monni- 

fulness 
Bid   their  faint  breezes  chide  my  foDd 

delay. 
Nor  suffer  on  the  bridge  nor  on  the  knee 
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poor  irregularly  pencilled  page. 
Sy  Tacaea,  thou  art  sore  deceived ! 
re  are  no  foren  words,  no  fatal  seal, 
thou  and  all  who  hear  me    shall 
avow 
\  simple  notes  of  sorrow's  song  are 
here. 


FMSULAN  IDYL. 

RB,   when    precipitate   Spring  with 

one  light  bound 
•y  hot  Summer's  lusty  arms  expires; 
1  where  go  forth  at  morn,  at  eve,  at 

night, 
t   airs,  that  want  the   lute  to  play 

with  them, 
1  softer  sighs,  that  know  not  what 

they  want; 
der  a  wall,  beneath  an  orange  tree 
tose   tallest    flowers   could  tell    the 

lowlier  ones 
sights  in  Fiesole  right  up  above, 
lile  I  was  gazing  a  few  paces  off 
M-hat  they  seemed  to  show  me  with 

their  nods, 
sir     frequent     whispers    and    their 

pointing  shoots, 
rentle  maid  came  down  the  garden 

steps 
d  gathered  the  pure  treasure  in  her 

lap. 
leard  the  branches  rustle,  and  stept 

forth 
drive  the  ox  away,  or  mule,  or  goat, 
ich  I  believed  it  must  be) ;   for  sweet 

scents 
;  the  swift  vehicles  of  still  sweeter 

thoughts, 
d  nurse  and  pillow  the  dull  memory 
at  would  let  drop  without  them  her 

best  stores. 
ey  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones 

of  love, 
d   'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and 

'  way 
let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  all 

die, 
lene'er  their  Genius  bids  their  souls 

depart. 


Among  their  kindred  in  their   native 

place. 
I   never  pluck   the  rose;    the  violet's 

head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its 

bank 
And  not  reproacht  me;  the  ever-sacred 

cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoiled,  nor  lost  one  grain 

of  gold. 
I  saw  the   light   that  made  the  glossy 

leaves 
More  glossy;  the   fair  arm,  the   fairef 

cheek 
Warmed  by  the  eye  intent  on  its  pur- 
suit; 
I  saw  the  foot,  that  although  half-erect 
From   its  gray  slippers,  could   not   lift 

her  up 
To  what   she  wanted;  I   held  down  a 

branch, 
And  gathered  her  some  blossoms,  since 

their  hour 
Was    come,   and    bees   had   wounded 

them,  and  flies 
Of   harder   wing  were   working    their 

way  through 
And  scattering  them  in  fragments  under 

foot. 
So   crisp  were   some,  they  rattled   un- 

evolved, 
Others,  ere  l)roken  off,  fell  into  shells, 
For  sucli  appear  the  petals  when   de- 
tach t. 
Unbending,   brittle,    lucid,  white    like 

snow, 
And  like  snow  not  seen  through,  by 

eye  or  sun ; 
Yet  every  one  her  gown  received  from 

me 
Was    fairer    than     the    first;   ...      I 

thought  not  so. 
But  so  she  praised  them  to  reward  my 

care, 
I  said :  you  Jin  J  the  largest. 

This  indeed^ 
Cried  she,  is  lar^e  and  sweet. 

She  held  one  forth. 
Whether  for  me  to  look  at  or  to  take 
She  knew  not  nor  did  I ;  but  taking. 

it 
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Would  best  have  solved  (and  this  she 
felt)  her  doubts, 

I  dared  not  touch  it;  for  it  seemed  a 
part 

Of  her  own   self;  fresh,  full,  the  most 
mature 

Of  blossoms,  yet   a   blossom;    ^^ith   a 
touch 

To  fall,  and  yet  unfallen. 

She  drew  back 

The  boon  she  tendered,  and  then,  find- 
ing not 

The  ribbon  at  her  waist  to  fix  it  in, 

Dropt  it,  as  loth  to  drop  it,  on  the  rest. 


/PHI  GENE  I  A  AND  AGAMEMNON. 

ImiGKNKiA,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At    Aulis,   and   when    all    beside    the 

King 
Had  gone   away,  took  his  right  hand, 

and  said, 
"  O    father  I     I    am   young    and    very 

happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
Distinctly    what    the    Goddess    spake. 

Old-age 
Obscures  the  senses.     If  my  nurse,  who 

knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunder- 
stood 
While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both 

arms 
And  hitting   it   to  make  her  mind  my 

words. 
And  looking  in  her   face,  and  she   in 

mine. 
Might  he  not  also  hear  one  word  amiss. 
Spoken     from    so    far    off,  even   from 

Olympus?" 
The  father  placed  his  check  upon  her 

head, 
And  tears  dropt  down  it,  but  the  king 

i)f  men 
Replied  not.     Then  tlie  maiden  spake 

once  more. 
"  O     father  I       say'st      thou     nothing? 

Ilcar'st  thou  not 
Me,  whom   thou  ever   hast,    until   this 

hour, 


Listened  to  fondly,  and  awakened  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of 

birds. 
When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs, 
And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the 

nest?" 
He  moved  her  gently  from  bini,  sikri 

still, 
And  this,  and  this  alone,  brought  *etis 

from  her. 
Although   she   saw  fate   nearer:   tha 

with  sighs, 
"  I  thought  to  have  laid  down  my  ha 

before 
Benignant     Artemis,     and     not   htft 

dimmed 
Her  polisht  altar  with  my  \irgin  blood; 
I  thought   to  have  selected  the  wbik 

flowers 
To   please  the   Nymphs,   and  to  hue 

asked  of  each 
By  name,   and   with  no   sorrowful  R- 

W^hethcr,  since  both  my  parents  willed- 

the  change, 
I  might  at  Hymen*s  feet  bend  my  cli)f 

brow; 
And    (after   those  who   mind  us  girk 

the  most) 
Adore  our  own  Athena,  that  she  would 
Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eye& 
But,  father !  to  see  you  no  more,  and 

see 
Your    love,    O    father !  go    ere  I  aa 

gone."  .  .  . 
Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  ba 

back. 
Bending  his  lofty  head  far  over  hen, 
And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  beared 

and  burst 
He   turned   away;  not   far»  but  silent 

stiU. 
She  now  first  shuddered;  for  in  biD* 

so  nigh. 
So  long  a  silence  seemed  the  approach 

of  death, 
And  like   it.    Once  again  she   raiicd 

her  voice. 
"  O  father  \  if  the  ships  are  now  dc* 

tained. 
And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  God: 

above. 
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:n  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will 
be  one  prayer 

less  to  them :  and  purer  can  there 
be 

,  or  more  fervent  than  the  daugh- 
ter's prayer 
her   dear   father's  safety  and  suc- 
cess?" 

roan  that  shook  him  shook  not  his 
resolve. 

aged  man  now  entered,  and  without 

:  word,  stept   slowly  on,    and  took 
the  wrist 

the  pale  maiden.     She  looked  up, 

and  saw 
fillet  of  the  priest  and  calm  cold 
eyes. 

n   turned    she  where    her    parent 

stood,  and  cried 
father !  grieve  no  more :  the  ships 
can  sail." 


B  DEATH    OF  ARTEMIDORA. 

RTKMinoRA !  Gods  invisible, 

^ile  thou  art  lying  faint  along  the 

couch, 
[ave  tied  the  sandal  to  thy  slender 

feet 
I  stand  beside  thee,  ready  to  convey 
hy  weary  steps  where   other  riveis 

flow, 
lefreshing    shades     will     waft     thy 

weariness 
way,    and    voices     like     thy    own 

come  near 
I  nearer,  and  solicit  an  embrace." 
;midora    sighed,    and   would    have 

prest 
he  hand  now  pressing  hers,  but  was 

too  weak. 
»  stood  over  her  dark  hair  unseen 
/hile     thus     Elpenor     spoke.     lie 

lookt  into 
s  that  had  given  light  and  life  ere- 

while 
o  those  above  them,  but  now  dim 

with  tears 
wakefulness.     Again  he  spake  of 

joy 


Eternal.      At    that    word,   that    sad 

word,y<>y, 
Faithful   and   fond  her  bosom  heaved 

once  more ; 
Her  head  fell  back;   and  now  a  loud 

deep  sob 
Swelled   thro'  the   darkened  chamber; 

'twas  not  hers. 


CORINNA,    FROM    ATHENS,     TC 
TANA  OR  A. 

[From  Pericles  and  Astasia.] 

I. 

Tanagra  I  think  not  I  forget 

Thy  beautifully-storied  streets;     . 
Be  sure  my  memory  bathes  yet 

In  clear  Thermodon,  and  yet  greets 
The  blythe  and  liberal  shepherd  boy, 
Whose  sunny  bosom  swells  with  joy 
When  we  accept  his  matted  rushes 
Upheaved  with   sylvan  fruit;   away  he 
bounds,  and  blushes. 

2. 

I  promise  to  bring  back  with  me 

What  thou  with  transport  will  receive, 
rhe  only  proper  gift  for  thee, 

Of  which  no  mortal  shall  bereave 
In  later  limes  thy  mouldering  walls. 
Until  the  last  old  turret  falls; 
A  crown,  a  crown  from  Athens  won, 
V  crown  no  god  can  wear,  beside  La- 
tona's  son. 


Iliere  may  be  cities  who  refuse 

To  their  own  child  the  honors  due. 
And  look  ungently  on  the  Muse; 

But  ever  shall  those  cities  rue 
The  dry,  unyielding,  niggard  breast. 
Offering  no  nourishment,  no  rest, 
To  that  young  head  which  soon  shall 

rise 
Disdainfully,  in  might  and  glory,  to  the 

skies. 

4. 

Sweetly  where  caverned  Dirce  flows 
Do  white-armed  maidens  chaunt  my 
lay. 
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Flapping  the  while  with  laurel-rose 
The  honey -gathering  tribes  away; 
And  sweetly,  sweetly,  Attick  tongues 
Lisp  your  Corinna's  early  songs; 
To  her  with  feet  more  graceful  come 
The  verses  that  have  dwelt  in  kindred 
breasts  at  home. 


.)  let  tliv  children  lean  aslant 
Against  the  tender  mother's  knee, 

*\nd  gaze  into  her  face,  and  want 
To  know  what  magic  there  can  be 

In  word^  that  urge  some  eyes  to  dance. 

While  others  as  in  holv  trance 

0 

Look  up  to  heaven;   be  such  my  praise ! 
Why  linger?     I  must  haste,  or  lose  the 
Delphic  bays. 


CLE  ONE    TO  ASP  ASIA. 

Wk  mind  nc^t  how  the  sun  in  the  mid- 
sky 
Is  hastening  on;  but  when  the  golden 

Strikes  the  extreme  of  earth,  and  when 
the  gulj)hs 
Of  air  anil  ocean  open  to  receive  him, 
Dampness  and  gloom  invade  us;   then 
we  think 
All!  thus  it  is  with  youth.     Too  fast 
his  feet 
Run  on  for  siglit;   hour  follows  hour; 
f.iir  maid 
Suciccds  f.iir  maid;   bright  eyes  be- 
>tar  his  couch  : 
riic  chi-i-rful   liorn  awakens  him;    the 

flMSt, 

'V\w.    revel,    the    entangling    dance, 
allure, 
■\nd  Voices  mellower  than  the   Muse's 
t  'W  n 
Heap  up  his  buoyant  bosom  Ni  their 
waNe. 
A     little    while,    and    then    .    .    .    Ah 
voutli  I  youth  I   ".'oulh  I 
Listen  not  to  \-\\y  NV(»rils  .  .  .  but  stay 
with  me  I 
VVl>*n  thou  art  gone,  Life  may  go  too; 
the  sigh 
i'hat    rises   is   for  thee,  and  not    for 
Life. 


THE  MAIDS  LAMENT. 

[From  the  Examinmiion  ^  Skakes^rt.] 

I  LOVED  him  not ;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 

I  feel  1  am  alone. 
I   checked   him   while   he  spoke;  ret 
could  he  speak, 
Alas,  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons   not   to  love  him  once  I 
sought 
And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  him ;  I  now  wotU 
give 
My  love,  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  mc,  and  when  he 
found 
*Twas  vain,  in  holy  ground 
He   hid   his   face   amid   the  shades  \l 
death. 
I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me ;  but  mine  re- 
turns, 
And  this  lorn  bosom  burns 
With   stifling   heat,   heaving   it  up  it 
sleep. 
And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart; 
for  years 
Wept  he  as  bitter  tears. 
"  Merciful  (kmI  !  *'  such  was   his  latefi 
prayer, 
"  These  may  she  never  share ! " 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more 
cold 
Tlian  daisies  in  the  mould, 
Where     children     spell,    athwart    ihe 
churchyard  gate. 
His  name,  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  vot 
be, 
And,  O,  pray  too  for  me. 


Why,  why  rei)ine,  my  pensive  frienii. 

At  pleasures  slipt  away? 
Some  the  stern  Kates  will  never  lend. 

And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainlww  in  the  skv. 

The  dew  upon  the  grass; 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glimmer  or  they  pan. 
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folded  arms  I  linger  not 
call  them  back  —  'twere  vain : 
5,  or  in  some  other  spot 
now  they'll  shine  again. 


HILDRExW  PLA  YING  IN  A 
CHURCHYARD. 

>R£N,  keep  up  that  harmless  play, 
kindred  angels  plainly  say 
)d's  authority  ye  may. 


Be  prompt  his  Holy  word  to  hear, 
It  teaches  you  to  banish  fear; 
The  lesson  lies  on  all  sides  near. 

Ten  summers  hence  the  sprightliest  lad 
In  Nature's  face  will  look  more  sad. 
And  ask  where  are  those  smiles  she  had  ? 

Ere  many  days  Ihe  last  will  close. 
Play    on,    play    on,    for    then    (who 

knows?) 
Ye  who  play  here  may  here  repose. 
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HOPE. 

EVAL  Hope,  the  Aonian  Muses  say, 

I  Man  and  Nature  mourned  their 
first  decay, 

I  every  form  of  Death  and  every  woe 

from  malignant  stars  to  Earth  be- 
low, 

I  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  ram- 
pant War 

i  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car; 

I  Peace  and  Slercy,  banished  from 
the  plain, 

tg  on  the  viewless  winds  to  Heaven 
again ; 

ill  forsook  the  friendless  guilty 
mind. 

Hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  still 
behind. 


HE  FINAL    TRIUMPH  OF 
HOPE. 

SAL  Hope!  when  yonder  spheres 

sublime 
d   their   first   notes  to  sound  the 

march  of  time, 


Their  joyous  youth  began  —  but  not  to 
fade.  — 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  de- 
cayed; 

When  rapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether 
glow. 

And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the 
world  Ijelow; 

Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins 
smile, 

And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral 
pile! 


THE  LAST  MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time !  , 

I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould, 
That  shall  creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 
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The  sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  I 
Some  had  expired  in  fight,  —  the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread; 
And  ships  were  drifting  ^v'ith  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet,  pr«phet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That   shook   the   sere  leaves  from  the 
wood 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by  — 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud 

sun, 
'Iliy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

Tis  mercy  bids  thee  go; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What   though    beneath    thee    man  put 
forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill; 
And   arts   that    made   fire,   flood,  and 
earth, 

The  vassals  of  his  will ;  — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  ihy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  troj)hieil  arts 
And  triumphs  that  bencth  thee  sprang, 
Healed  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entailed  on  human  hearts. 

Cio,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

I'pon  the  s'.ij^o  .>l"  men. 

Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  iraj^edy  again. 
Its  piteous  j):igennts  l)ring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  ilesh  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe; 
Stretche-l  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sw()rd, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Even.  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 


My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  deith— 
Their  rounded  ga%p  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shall  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  nature  spreads  my  pall,— 
The  majesty  of  darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost  I 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark; 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim. 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !   it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory, — 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  I 

Go,  sun,  while  mercy  holds  me  up 

On  nature's  awful  waste. 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste  — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  jace. 

On  earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 

'  )r  shake  his  trust  in  Ciod  1 


LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER, 

A  CHIKFTAIN  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry  I 

And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry.*' 

"Now,  who  be  ye  would  cross  Loch- 
g>-le, 

Tliis  dark  and  stormv  water?  " 
"  Oh  !  I'm  the  chief  of  L'lva's  isle, 

And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

**  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Three  days  we've  fled  together; 

For,  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
Mv  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

"  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover. 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  Ixmny  bride 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover?" 
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hardy  island  wight, 
chief —  rm  ready :  — 

>ur  silver  bright; 

r  winsome  lady : 

tvord,  the  bonny  bird 
hall  not  tarrv; 
t  waves  are  raging  white, 
o'er  the  ferry." 

>rm  grew  loud  apace, 
vraith  was  shrieking ; 
)wl  of  heaven  each  face 
IS  they  were  speaking. 

der  blew  the  wind, 
night  grew  drearer, 
:n  rode  armed  men, 
•ling  sounded  nearer. 

thee,   haste !  "   the   lady 

rmpests  round  us  gather; 
aging  of  the  skies, 
ingry  father." 

eft  a  stormy  land, 
a  before  her,  — 

0  strong  for  human  hand. 
:  gathered  o'er  her. 

rowed  amidst  the  roar 
St  prevailing; 
ched  that  fatal  shore, 
'as  changed  to  wailing. 

ayed  through  storm  and 

:  did  discover : 

id  she  stretched  for  aid, 

s  round  her  lover. 

1  come   baok ! "  he  cried 

»  stormy  water; 

e  your  Hij^hland  chief, 

r !  —  oh  !   my  daughter !  " 

le  loud  waves  lashed  the 

d  preventing; 

d  went  o'er  his  child, 

left  lamenting. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  OUTAHSSL 
\Gertrude  of  Wyoming.^ 

**  And  I  could  weep;"  th'  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun; 

"  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son ! 

Or  bow  his  head  in  woe; 

For  by  ray  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  ! 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heav'n  w^ith  storms  of 

death,) 
Shall  light  us  to  the  foe  : 
And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 
The  focman's  blood,  the  avenger*s  joy  I 

"  But   thee,  my   flower,   whose  breath 

was  given 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 
Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 
Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve 
To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 
Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 
She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 
Thy  sun  —  thy  heaven  —  of  lost  delight ! 

"  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die ! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled. 

Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  worid? 

Seek  we  thy  once  loved  home? 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers : 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ! 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs! 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 

"  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  lilue. 
Whose    streams    my    kindred     nation 

(juaffed ; 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft? 
Ah  !  there,  in  desolation  cold. 
The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 
Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering 

bone. 
And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown. 
Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 
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Then   seek   we   not   theix    camp  —  for 

there 
The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair ! 

"  But   hark,   the    trump !  —  to-morrow 

thou 
In  glor\''s  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  gliost  appears, 
Amidist  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll; 
lie  bids  my  soul  for  l)attle  thirst  — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last  —  the  first  — 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief." 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  tiuce —  for  the  night- 
cloud  had  lowered 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch 
in  the  skv; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground 
overpowered, 
The  weary  to  sleej),  and  the  wounded 
to  die. 

When  rcj>osing  that  night  on  my  pallet 
of  straw, 
By     the     wolf-scaring     faggot     that 
guarded  the  slain. 
At  the  dead  I'f  the  night  a  sweet  vision 
I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt 
it  again. 

Methouj^ht  from  theljattle-field's  dread- 
ful arr.\y. 
Far,  far  I  liad  roamed  on  a  desolate 
track ; 
"Fwas  autumn  —  and  sunshine  arose  on 
the  wav 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  wel- 
comed me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  tields  traversed  so 
oft 
In    .;fe's    morning   march,   when  my 
bosom  was  young; 


I  beard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleat- 
ing aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the 
corn-reapers  sung. 

Then   pledged   wc   the   wine-cup,  and 
fondly  I  swore 
From    my   home    and    my   weeping 
friends  never  to  part; 
My  little   ones   kissed  me  a  thousand 
times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fuU- 
.  ness  of  heart. 

Stay,    stay    with    us  —  rest,    thou   art 
weary  and  worn; 
And  fain  was   their  war-broken  sol- 
dier to  stay; 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning 
of  morn. 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear 
melted  away. 


EXILE   OF  ERIN. 

Thef    came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile 

of  Erin, 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  hean 

and  chill : 
For   his   country   he   sighed,   when  at 

twilight  re]>airing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten    ■ 

hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad 

devotion. 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of 

the  ocean, 
WTiere  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful 

emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  gc 

bragh. 

Sad  is  mv  fate!  said  the  heart-broken 
stranger. 
The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert 
can  flee; 
But  L  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and 
danger, 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to 
me. 
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Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 
Where    my  forefathers    lived,   shall   I 

spend  the  sweet  hours, 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild  woven 

flowers. 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go 

bragh! 

Erin  my  country !  though  sad  and  for- 
saken, 
In   dreams   I   revisit   thy  sea-beaten 

shore; 
But    alas!    in    a    far    foreign   land  I 

awaken, 
And   sigh    for   the   friends  who   can 

meet  me  no  more  ! 
Oh  cruel  fate !  wilt  thou  never  replace 

me 
In  a  mansion  of  peace —  where  no  perils 

can  chase  me? 
Never  again,  shall  my  brothers  embrace 

me? 
They  died  to   defend  me,  or  live  to 

deplore ! 

Where   is  my  cabin-door,  fast  by  the 
wild  wood? 
Sisters  and  sire !  did  ye  weep  for  its 
fall? 

Where   is   the  mother  that  looked  on 
my  childhood? 
And  where  is  the  bosom  friend,  dearer 
than  all? 

Oh  !  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by 
pleasure, 

Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treas- 
ure! 

Tears  like  the  rain-drop,  may  fall  with- 
out measure, 
But   rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot 
recall. 

Vet  all  its  sad  recollection  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can 
draw: 
EJrin  !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  this  bless- 
ing! 
Land    of   my   forefathers!  Krin    go 
bragh ! 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills 
her  motion. 


Green  be  thy  fields — sweetest  isle  of 

the  ocean ! 
And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud 
with  devotion  — 
Erin  mavournin !  —  Erin  go  bragh ! 


FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Ye  field   flowers  1  the  gardens   eclipse 
you,  'tis  true. 

Yet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  doat  upon 
you; 
For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old, 

When  the  earth  teemed  around  me  with 
fairy  delight. 

And  when  Jaisies  and  buttercups  glad- 
dened my  sight, 
Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I   love  you   for  lulling   me  back   into 
dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and 
echoing  streams. 
And    of    birchen    glades    breathing 
their  balm, 

While   the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in 
sunshine  remote. 

And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood- 
pigeon's  note 
Made    music     that    sweetened     the 
calm. 

Not  a  pastoral   song  has  a   pleasanter 
tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wild- 
ings of  June : 
Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  lell, 

Where    I    thought    it    delightful  your 
beauties  to  find, 

When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed 
on  my  mind, 
And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her 
spell. 

Even   now   what   aflections   the   violet 
awakes; 

What  loved  little  islands  twice  seen  in 
their  lakes. 
Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore; 

What  landscapes   I  read  in   the  prim- 
rose's looks. 
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And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  min- 
nowv  brooks  ' 

In   the   vetches    that    tangled    their  ! 
shore. 

Earth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye 

were  dear, 
Ere   the   fever   of  passion  or  ague  of  ; 

fear  ' 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  pas-  ■ 

sionless  stage, 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  i 

age,  '  I 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ye  mariners  of  England, 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 
Whose    flag    has    braved    a    thousand 
ye.irs 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  I 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  an<>ther  f<>e; 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

Wliile  the  storniv  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winiU  tlo  blow  I 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Sh.vll  start  from  every  uave; 
For  tlic  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame 

And  <  >cean  was  their  grave : 
Where  iJlake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  lieart:>  shall  glow, 
As  ye  >weej)  thnm^h  the  deep, 

While  til'.-  -tnrmy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  ra^es  loud  and  long, 

And  tlje  stormy  winds  do  blow  I 

Ijritannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  toners  aloni;  the  steep; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  <leep. 
With  thun<lers  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
^Vs  they  roar  on  the  shore, 


When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  lon^ 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ! 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  vet  territic  bum. 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  |.>eace  return; 
Then,  then,  ye  i>cean  warriors. 

Our  song  and  fea>t  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  vour  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blov, 
When  the  tiery  tight  is  h-ard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


THE    BATTLE    OF  THE    BALTIC 

Ok  Nelson  and  the  North 
Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 
When  to  l)attle  tierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  prondlT 

shone : 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold,  determined  hand; 
And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

Like  leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine. 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

O'er  the  loftv  British  line : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chimei 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path ; 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death. 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  lime. 

I  But  the  might  of  England  flushed, 
!  To  anticipate  the  scene; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

(J'er  the  deadly  space  I  jet  ween. 
.  "  Hearts  of  oak  !  "   our  captains  cried; 
when  each  gun 

From  it>  adamantine  lips 
!  Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

(.)f  the  sun. 

I  Again  !  again  !  again ! 

I  And  the  havoc  did  not  slack. 
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feebler  cheer  the  Dane 
r  cheering  sent  us  back ; 

shots    along    the    deep    slowly 

boom:  — 

ceased,  and  all  is  wail, 
;y  strike  the  shattered  sail; 

conflagration  pale, 
the  gloom. 

x)ke  the  victor  then, 
hailed  them  o'er  the  Wave : 
ire  brothers  I  we  are  men  ! 
ve  conquer  but  to  save : 
ace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring ; 
eld,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 
the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 
nake  submission  meet 
r  king.' 


»» 


Denmark  blessed  our  chief, 
tie  gave  her  wounds  repose; 
he  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
her  people  wildly  rose, 
ath  withdrew  his  shades  from  the 

day; 
:  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 
I  wide  and  woeful  sight, 
e  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
away. 

joy.  Old  England  raise, 

le  tidings  of  ihy  might, 

e  festal  cities'  l)laze, 

t  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light; 

ret  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar 

s  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

nany  a  fathom  deep, 

y  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

>re. 


hearts !  to  Britain's  pride 
so  faithful  and  so  true, 
e  deck  of  fame  that  died, 
the  gallant  good  Riou : 
igh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their 

grave ; 
:  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
he  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
ig  glory  to  the  souls 
:  brave. 


HONENLINDEN, 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  Hres  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook    the    hills,   with    thunder 

riven; 
Then  rushed  the  steed,  to  battle  driven; 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  riLsh  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet: 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


THE  MOTHER. 
[The  PUeuures  o/Hope.] 

Lo !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty 

sleeps. 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother 

keeps; 
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She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious 

lies, 
Smiles  im   her    slumbering   child  with 

pensive  eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy  — 
"  Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my 

l>oy : 
No  lingering   hour  of  sorrow  shall  be 

thine ; 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  fathcr^s  heart 

and  mine ;  * 

Bright  as  his  maniy  sire  the  son  shall 

l>c 
In  form  and  soul;   but  ah!  more  blest 

than  he ! 
Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at 

last, 
Shall  soothe  this  aching  heart  for  all  the 

past  — 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay. 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn 

away. 

•*  And  sav,  when  summoned  from  the 

world  and  thee, 
I  lav  mv  head  liencath  the  willow-tree, 

0  0  ' 

Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner !  at  my  stone 

appear, 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit   lingering 

near  ? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening  hour,  to 

shed 
The  tears  of  memory  o'er  my  narrow 

l»ed; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  re- 

cliiird. 
Muse  nil  tlic  lust  farewell  I  leave  behind, 
Drenilic  a  dcej)  sigh  to  winds  that  mur- 

nuir  l«.»\v, 
And  think  on  all  mv  love,  and  all  my 

woe?" 

So  sj)caks  afTiTlion.  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  rc^.ird,  or  l^ri^liten  in  rcj)ly. 
liut  when  the  Llieriil)  lip  hath  learnt  to 

claim 
A  mother's  car  bv  that  endearing  name; 
Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A  tear  of  pily,  or  a  smile  of  love, 
Or  con>  hi>  murmuring  task  beneath  her 

care. 


Or  lisps,  with   holy  look,  his  evening 

prayer. 
Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  hi$  ear; 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  lae 

while. 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile! 
How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  deo)* 
A  guiless  lx)som,  true  to  sympathy ! 


/ 


THE  RIVER  OF  UFE. 


The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 
Our  life's  succeeding  stages : 

A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year. 
And  years  like  passing  ages. 

Tlie  gladst)me  current  of  our  youth 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders. 
Steals  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 

Along  its  grassy  borders. 

But  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan, 
And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicker, 

V'e  Stars,  that  measure  life  to  man. 
Why  seem  your  courses  quicker? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and 
breath 
And  life  itself  is  vapid, 
Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Death, 
j       Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid? 

It   may   be   strange  —  yet    who   would 
change 

Time's  couj-sc  to  slower  speeding, 
When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  goce 

And  left  our  bosoms  blee«ling? 

Heaven  givesour  years<»f  fadingstrengti' 

Indemnifying  fleetness; 
And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length. 

Proportion'!!  to  their  sweetness 


FREEDOM  AND  LOVB, 

IltAV  ilclicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  l>eginning, 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
,  For  the  knot  there's  no  untying! 
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Yet  remember,  *midst  your  wooing, 
Love  has  bliss,  but  Love  has  ruing; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  Bckle, 
Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle. 

Love  he  comes,  and  Love  he  tarries, 
Just  as  fate  or  fancy  carries; 
Longest  stays,  when  sorest  chidden; 
Laughs  and  flies,  when  prcss'd  and  bid- 
den. 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly, 
Bind  its  odor  to  the  lily, 


Bind  the  aspen  ne^er  to  quiver. 
Then  bind  Love  to  last  for  ever. 

Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 
Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel : 
Love's   wing    moults  when  caged 

captured, 
Only  free,  he  soars  enraptured. 


and 


Can  you  keep  the  bee  from  ranging 
Or  the  ringdove's  neck  from  changing? 
No !  nor  fetter'd  Love  from  dying 
In  the  knot  there's  no  untying. 


THOMAS   MOORE. 

1779-1852. 
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caune  back  to  England  in  1822.  After  a  very  quiet  life,  the  end  of  which  was  saddened  by  the 
deaths  of  his  five  children,  he  died  at  Sloperton  on  Feb.  35,  1852.  His  chief  poetical  works  are: 
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PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI, 

[La/la  Rookh.\ 

One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate ; 
And  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  half-open  portal  glow- 
ing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost   that  glorious 
place! 

How  happy !  '*  exclaimed  this  child  of 

air. 
Are  the  holy  spirits  who  wander  there, 
'Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or 

fall; 


Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth 

and  sea. 
And  the  stars  themselves  ^ave  flowers 

for  me. 
One  blossom   of  heaven  outblooms 

them  all ! 
Though  sunny  the  Lake  of  cool  Cash- 
mere, 
With  its  plane-tree  isle  reflected  clear. 
And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  valley 

fall: 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su- 

hay, 
And  the  golden  floods,  that  thitherward 

stray, 
Yet  —  oh,  'tis  only  the  blest  can  say 
How  the  waters  of  heaven  outsnine 

them  all ! 
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"  Go,  ^^^ng  thy  flight  from  star  to  star. 
From  world  to  luininoiLs  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its   flaming 
wall ; 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years. 
One  minute  of  heaven  is  worth  them 
all!" 

The  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping    . 
The  gates  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping; 
And,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listened 
To  her  sad  song,  a  tear-drop  glistened 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 

From  Eden's  ftmntain,  when  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flower,  which  —  liramins 
say  — 

Blooms  nowhere  but  in  paradise ! 
"  Nymph  of  a  fair,  l)ul  erring  line  I  " 
Gently  he  said  —  "  one  hope  is  thine. 
Tis  written  in  the  Hook  of  Fate, 

Thf-  Peri  xdt  may  h^  forgiven 
Who  h'in^s  to  this  Eternal  Gate 

7  he  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven  ! 
Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin;  — 
Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardoned  in !  " 

Rapidly  as  comets  run 

To  th'  eml)raccs  of  the  sun :  — 

Heeter  than  the  starry  brands. 

Flung  at  night  fri^m  angel  hands 

At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites. 

Who  wi>uKl  climb  th'  empyreal  heights, 

Down  the  blue  v.uilt  the  I'cri  flies. 

And,  lighleil  earthward  by  a  glance 
That  just  then  br«)ke    from   morning's 

eyes, 
I  lung  liovering  o'er  our  world's  ex- 

])anse. 

But  whither  shall  the  Spirit  go 
To  find  this  gift  f<  >r  1  leaven  ?  —  "I  know 
The  wenlth."  she  tries  *'  of  every  urn, 
In  which  unnumlH.rrrtl  rubies  burn, 
Beneath  the  i»ill.ir>  of  ("hilininar;  — 
I  know  uhere  the  Ules  of  Perfume  are 
Many  a  fathoin  <1<>wn  in  the  sea. 
To  the  south  of  >.uii -bright  Araby;  — 
I  know  too  where  the  ( leiiii  hid 
The  jewelled  cup  k^{  their  king  Jamshid, 
With  life's  elixir  sparkling  high  — 
But  gifts  like  these  arc  not  for  the  sky. 


Where  was  there  ever  a  gem  that  sboM 
Like   the  steps  of  Allah's    wonderfii! 

throne  ? 
And   the   Drops   of  Life  —  oh!  what 

would  they  be 
In  the  boundless  Deep  of  Etcnuty?  " 


DISAPPOINTED  HOPES, 
[Lalla  Rookh,] 

I  KNEW,  I  knew  itcould  not  last  «• 
Twas  bright,  'twas  heavenly,  but  'tis 

past! 
Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
1  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  'twas  the  flrst  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eyC; 
But  when  it  came  to  know  nte  weU, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
Now  too  —  the  joy  most  like  di\'inc 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine,'- 

Oh,  misery !  must  1  lose  that  too? 
Yet  go  —  on  peril's  brink  we  meet;  — 

Those  frightful  rocks — that  treache^ 
ous  sea  — 
No,  never  come  again  —  though  sweet, 

Though  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to 
thee. 
Farewell  —  and  blessings  on  thy  way, 

Where'er  thou  go'st,  l>eloved  stranger  I 
Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray, 
And  think  thee  safe,  though  far  away, 

Than   have   thee   near   me,   and   in 
danger ! 


THE  TEARS  OF  REPENTAlKE 
[Lalia  Rookk.\ 

Blkst  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence ! 

In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 
"  There's  a  drop,"  said  the  Peri,  "  that 

down  from  the  moon 
Falls  through  the  withering  ain  of  June 
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Upon   Egypt's  land,  of  so  healing  a 

power, 
So  balmy  a  virtue,  that  e'en  in  the  hour 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies, 
And     health    reanimates    earth     and 

skies !  — 
Oh !  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin, 

The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall? 
Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within, 
One   heavenly  drop   hath    dispelled 

them  all !  " 
And  now  —  behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  prayer, 
While  the  same  sunbeam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one. 
And  hymns  of  joy   proclaim  through 

heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  soul  forgiven ! 

'Twas  when  the  golden  orb  had  set. 
While  on  their  knees  they  lingered  yet, 
There  fell  a  light,  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star. 
Upon  the  tear  that,  warm  and  meek, 
Dewed  that  repentant  sinner's  cheek : 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  beam  — 
Bat  well  th*  enraptured  Peri  knew 
Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
Prom  heaven's  gate,  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near ! 

*•  Joy,  joy  for  ever !  my  task  is  done  — 
The  Gates  are  passed,  and  Heaven  is 

won! 
Oh !  am  I  not  happy  ?    I  am,  I  am  — 
To  thee,  sweet  Eden !  how  dark  and 
sad 
Axe  the  diamond  turrets  of  Shadukiam, 
And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Ambera- 
bad! 

'*  Farewell,  ye  odors  of  earth,  that  die, 
Passing  away  like  a  lover's  sigh  !  — 
My  feast  is  now  of  the  tooba  tree, 
Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  eternity ! 

*  i'  arewell,  ye  vanishing  flowers,  that 
shone 
In  my  fairy-wreath,  so  bright  and 
brief,  — 


Oh!  what  are  the  brightest  that  e'er 

have  blown, 
To  the  lote  tree,  springing  by  Allah's 

Throne, 
Whose  flowers  have  a  soul  in  every 

leaf! 
Joy,  joy  for  ever  !  —  my  task  is  done — 
The  Gates  are  passed,  and  Heaven  is 

won ! " 


HA  VE  YOU  NOT  SEEN  THE 
TIMID  TEAR, 

Have  you  not  seen  the  timid  tear 

Steal  trembling  from  mine  eye? 
Have  you  not  marked  the  flush  of  fear. 

Or  caught  the  murmured  sigh? 
And  can  you  think  my  love  is  chill. 

Nor  fixed  on  you  alone? 
And  can  you  rend,  by  doubting  still, 

A  heart  so  much  your  own? 

To  you  my  soul's  afliections  move 

Devoutly,  warmly  true; 
My  life  has  been  a  task  of  love. 

One  long,  long  thought  of  you. 
If  all  your  tender  faith  is  o'er. 

If  still  my  truth  you'll  try; 
Alas !  I  know  but  one  proof  more,  — 

I'll  bless  your  name,  and  die  1 


WHEN  TIME,   WHO  STEALS 

When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too. 

The  memory  of  the  past  will  stay. 
And  half  our  joys  renew. 

Then,  Chloe,  when  thy  beauty's  flower 

Shall  feel  the  wintry  air, 
Remembrance  will  recall  the  hour 

When  thou  alone  wert  fair ! 

Then  talk  no  more  of  future  gloom; 

Our  joys  shall  always  last; 
For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  memory  gild  the  past ! 

Come,  Chloe,  fill  the  genial  bowl, 
I  drink  to  Ix>ve  and  thee : 
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Thou  never  canst  decay  in  soul, 
Thou'It  still  be  young  for  me. 

And  as  thy  lips  the  tear-drops  chase 
Which  on  my  cheek  they  find, 

So  hope  shall  steal  away  the  trace 
Which  sorrow  leaves  behind ! 

Then  fill  the  bowl  —  away  the  gloom  ! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 
For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  memory  gild  the  past ! 

But  mark,  at  thought  of  future  years 
When  love  shall  lose  its  soul. 

My  Chloc  drops  her  timid  tears, 
They  mingle  with  my  bowi ! 

How  like  this  bowl  of  wine,  my  fair. 

Our  loving  life  shall  fleet ; 
Though    tears   may  sometimes   mingle 
there, 

The  draught  will  still  be  sweet ! 

Then  fill  the  bowl  —  away  with  gloom! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last; 
For  hope  will  brighten  days  to  come, 

And  memory  gild  t'.ie  past! 


A   CANADIAN  BOAT-SONG. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep 

time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim. 
We'll  sing  at  Si.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
Row,  hiolhers,  row!  the   stream   runs 

fa^t, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's 

past! 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to 

curl ! 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore. 
Oh !  sweetly  we'll  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow!  the   stream  runs 

fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's 

past! 


Ottawa*s  tide !  this  trembling  moo 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  : 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  1  hear  our 

ers. 
Oh!  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  fa^ 

airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow!  the  stream 

fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  day] 

past! 


GO    WHERE   GLORY   WAT 
THEE. 

Go  where  glory  waits  tfaee. 
But  while  fame  elates  thee. 

Oh  1  still  remenilier  me. 
When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  car  is  sweetest. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee. 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee 

Sweeter  far  mav  be; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest, 
And  when  joys  are  dearest. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 

W^hen  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning, 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning. 

(.)h !  thus  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes, 
WTien  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  lingering  roses, 

Once  so  lovetl  bv  thee. 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them, 
Her  who  made  thee  love  then 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 

W^hen,  around  thee  dying. 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing. 

Oh !  still  rememl)cr  me. 
Then,  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feehng. 
To  thy  heart  ap])ealmg. 
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Draw  one  tear  from  thee; 
icn  let  memory  bring  thee 
rains  I  used  to  sing  thee,  — 
Ohl  then  remember  me. 


:  I  BELIEVED  THEE  TRUE. 

I  believed  thee  true, 
I  was  blest  in  thus  believing; 
vv  I  mourn  that  e'er  1  knew 
rl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving! 

ive  ever  loved  like  me,  — 
I  have  loved  thee  too  sincerely ! 
w  have  e'er  deceived  like  thee, 
!  deceived  me  too  severely  I 

lee  well !  yet  think  awhile 

►ne  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt 

ee; 

ow  would  rather  trust  that  smile, 

die  with  thee  than  live  without 

ee ! 

lee  well !  I'll  think  of  thee, 
I  Icav'st  me  many  a  bitter  token ; 
;,  distracting  woman  !  see, 
peace    is    gone,    my    heart    is 
oken !  —  Fare  thee  well ! 


DOES 


■lAURE   DECK  THE 
SKY  f 


loes  azure  deck  the  sky? 
to  he  like  thine  eyes  of  blue; 
red  the  rose's  dye? 
use  it  is  thy  blushes'  hue. 
t's  fair,  by  Love's  decree, 
en  made  resembling  thee! 

falling  snow  so  white, 
:o  be  like  thy  bosom  fair? 
re  solar  beams  so  bright? 

they  may  seem  thy  golden  hair  ! 
t's  bright,  by  Ixjve's  decree, 
en  made  resembling  thee  ! 

re  Nature's  beauties  felt? 

'lis  thine  in  her  we  see ! 

as  music  power  to  melt? 


Oh !  because  it  speaks  like  thee. 
All  that's  sweet,  by  Love's  decree, 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee! 


OH!  BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME, 

Oh  !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in 

the  shade, 
Where  cold  and   unhonored  his  relics 

are  laid; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that 

we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass 

o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in 

silence  it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure   the  grave 

where  he  sleeps; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in 

secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in 

our  souls. 


WHEN  HE  WHO  ADORES  THEE. 

Whkn  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but 
the  name 
Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh !    say,  wilt   thou  weep,   when   they 
darken  the  fame 
Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resigned? 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may 
condemn. 
Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree; 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty 
to  them, 
I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earli 
est  love; 
Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine; 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit 
above, 
Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine. 
Oh !  blest  are   the   lovers  and   friends 
who  shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see ; 
But    the    next    dearest    blessing    that 
Heaven  can  give 
Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 
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THE  HARP   THAT  ONCE 
THROUGH     TARA'S    HALLS. 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And   hearts,    that    once  beat    high  for 
praise. 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells : 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


FLY  NOT  VET. 

Fly  not  yet;   'tis  just  the  hour 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light. 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night. 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon. 
Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beaut V  and  tlie  moon  were  made; 
Tis  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing. 

Oh  I   stay,  —  oh  1  stay, — 
Toy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain 
l.ike  this  to-night,  that,  oh  !  'tis  pain 
To  l»rcak  its  links  so  suon. 

Fly  not  yet;    the  fount  that  played 
In  times  of  old  through  Amnion's  shade, 
Thoug}\  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 
Vet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

To  burn  when  night  was  near; 
And  thus  should  woman's  heart  and  looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter  brooks, 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night,  returning, 
IJrings  their  genial  h«)ur  for  burning. 

( )h  I  stay,  —  oh  I  stay,  — 
When  did  morning  ever  break. 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake 

As  those  that  sparkle  here  ? 


R/CH  AND  RARE    WERE    THE 
GEMS  SHE    WORE. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand 

she  bore; 
But,  oh !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems  or  snow-white  wand. 

"  Lady,  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray. 
So  lone  and  lovely,  through  this  bleak 

way? 
Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold 
As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman   or 

gold  ?  " 

"  Sir  Knight !  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 
No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm: 
For,   though     they  love   women    and 

golden  store. 
Sir  Knight !  they  love  honor  and  virtue 

more.'* 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  greeo 

isle ; 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride* 


AS  A  BEAM  OER   THE  FACE  OF 
THE    WATERS  MAY  GLOW. 

As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters 
may  glow, 

While   the   tide  runs  in  darkness  and 

coldness  below, 
So  the   cheek   may   be  tinged  with  \ 

warm  sunny  smile, 
Though   the  cold   heart  to   ruin   runs 

darkly  the  while. 

One   fatal    remembrance,   one    sorrow 

that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and 

our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter 

can  bring. 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and 

tion  no  sting : 

Oh !  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjojr* 
ment  will  stay. 
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ike  a  dead,  leafless  branch  in  the  sum- 
mer's bright  ray, 

"he  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round 
it  in  vain, 

t  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms 
not  again. 


''HE  MEE  TING  OF  THE  WA  TERS, 

'here  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley 

so  sweet, 
lS  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright 

waters  meet; 
)h !  the  last  rays   of  feeling  and  life 

must  depart, 
Ire  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade 

from  my  heart. 

"et  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed 

o'er  the  scene 
ler  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of 

green : 
Fwas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or 

hill, 
)h !  no,  —  it  was  something  more  exqui- 

site  still. 

Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my 

bosom,  were  near, 
Vho  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchant- 

ment  more  dear, 
i.nd  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of 

Nature  improve, 
VTien  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks 

that  we  love. 


SA IV  THY  FORM  IN  YOUTHFUL 
PRIME. 

SAW  thy  form  in  youthful  prime, 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
^ould  steal  liefore  the  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary ! 
et  still  thy  features  wore  that  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath; 
nd  life  ne'er  looked  m«»re  truly  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary ! 

s  streams  that  run  o'er  golden  mines, 
Yet  humbly,  calmly  glide, 


Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 
Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary ! 

So,  veiled  beneath  the  simplest  guise. 
Thy  radiant  genius  shone. 

And  that  which  charmed  all  other  eyes 
Seemed  worthless  in  thine  own,  Mary  ] 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above. 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  that  sphere; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary! 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet, 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary ! 


SHE  IS  FAR   FROM    THE   LAND. 

She  is  far  from  the   land  where  her 
young  hero  sleeps. 
And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  ' 
and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear 
native  plains, 
Every   note   which    he  loved   awak- 
ing;— 
Ah !  little   they  think,  who   delight   in 
her  strains, 
How   the   heart  of  the   Minstrel   is 
breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  coun- 
try he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined 
him; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country 
be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sun 
beams  rest 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  mor- 
row; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile 
from  the  West, 
From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow. 
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BELIEVE  ME,  IF  ALL    THOSE 
ENDEARING    YOUNG    CHARMS 

Believe  me,  if    all    those    endearing 
young  charms, 
Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet 
in  niv  arms, 
Like  fair>'-gifls  fading  away. 
Thou  wouldst   still   be  adored,  as  this 
moment  thou  art, 
Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of 
my  heart 
Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beautv  and   vouth  are 
thine  own, 
And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can 
be  known, 
To  which  time  will  but   make   thee 
more  dear; 
No,  the  heart  that  has  trulv  loved  never 
forgets, 
IJut  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As    the   sun-flower   turns   on  her  god, 
when  he  sets, 
The   same   look   which   she    turned 
when  he  rose. 


DRINK  TO  HER. 

Dkink  to  her  who  long 

llath  waked  the  poet's  sigh. 
The  ;^irl  who  gave  to  song 

Wii.it  j^old  could  never  buy. 
Oil  I  \\<»mnii''>i  lieari  was  made 

For  minstrel  hands  alone; 
By  otIxT  lingers  playe<l. 

It  yicMs  not  half  tlie  lone. 
Then  here's  to  her  who  long 

I  lath  waked  the  pt»et's  >igh, 
The  nirl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  c<»uhl  never  buy. 

At  Beauty's  <loor  of  glass 

Where  Wealth  and  Wit  once  stood, 
They  asked  her,  "which  might  j^ass?' 

She  answered,  "he  who  could." 
With  golden  key  Wealth  thought 


To  pass  —  but  'twould  not  do : 
While  Wit  a  diamond  brought. 

Which  cut  his  bright  way  through. 
So  here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh. 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

The  love  that  seeks  a  home 

W^here  wealth  and  grandeur  shines, 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 
But  oh  !  the  poet's  love 

Can  boast  a  brighter  sphere ; 
Its  native  home's  above. 

Though  woman  keeps  it  here. 
Then  drink  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh. 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 


OH  I  BLAME  NOT  THE  BARD. 

Oh  !  blame   not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to 
the  bowers 
Where  Pleasure  lies,  carelessly  smil- 
ing at  Fame, 
He  w'as  l>orn  for  much  more,  and  in 
happier  hours 
His  soul  might  have  burned  with  a 
holier  llame; 
The  string  that  now  languishes  loose 
o'er  the  lyre. 
Might  have  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the 
warriors  dart; 
And  the  lip,  which   now  breathes  bur 
the  song  of  desire. 
Might  have  poured  the  full  tide  of  a 
patriot's  heart. 

But,  alas  for  his  country! — her  pride 

has  gone  by, 
And  that  spiiit  is  broken,  which  never 

would  bend; 
O'er   the    ruin   her   children  in  secret 

must  sigh. 
For  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death 

to  defend. 
Unprized    are    her    sons,   till    thej-'ve 

learned  to  betray; 
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Undistinguished    they  live,   if   th6y 

shame  not  their  sires; 
And  the  torch,  that  would  light  them 

through  dignity's  way, 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  where 

their  country  expires. 

Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleas- 
ure's soft  dream 
He  should   try   to   forget   what    he 
never  can  heal; 
Oh !  give  but  a  hope  —  let  a  vista  but 
gleam 
Through  the  gloom  of  his   country, 

and  mark  how  he'll  feel ! 
Every  passion  it  nursed,  every  bliss  it 
adored, 
That   instant,  his  heart   at  her  shrine 

would  lay  down; 
While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwined 
with  his  crown. 
Like     the     wreath     of    Harmodius, 
should  cover  his  sword. 

But  though  glory  be  gone,  and  though 
hope  fade  away, 
Thy  name,  loved  Erin,  shall  live  in 
his  songs; 
Not  even  in  the  hour  when  his  heart  is 
most  gay 
Will    he   lose   the   remembrance    of 
thee  and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on 
his  plains; 
The  sigh  of  thy  heart  shall  be  sent 
o'er  the  deep, 
Till  thy    masters   themselves,   as   they 
rivet  thy  chains. 
Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  cap- 
tive, and  weep ! 


e 


LOVE'S   YOUNG  DREAM, 

Oh  !  the  days  are  gone,  when  Beauty 
bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life  from  morn  till 
night 

Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom, 
And  days  may  come 


Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream :  \ 

No,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life      1 

As  love's  young  dream. 


Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may 
soar. 

When  wild  youth's  past; 
Though  he  wins  the  wise,  who  frowned 
before. 

To  smile  at  last; 
He'll  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  car 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blushed  to  hear 
The  one  loved  name. 

No  —  that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  for- 
got 

Which  first  love  traced ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste. 
*Twas  odor  fled 
As  soon  as  shed; 
Twas  morning's  winged  dream; 
Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream : 
Oh!    'twas  light   that  ne'er  can  shine 
again 

On  life's  dull  stream. 


LESBIA  HATH  A  BEAMING  EYE. 

Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye. 

But   no    one    knows    for  whom    it 
beameth ; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly. 
But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dream- 
eth. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  lid  that  seldom  rises; 
Few  its  looks,  but  every  one. 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises. 

O  my  Nora  Creina,  dear, 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina, 
Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 
But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina  I 
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Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold, 
]>ut   all    s<)   close   the   nymph    hath 
laced  it, 
Not  a  charm  of  beautv's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  where  Nature  placed 
it. 
'  )h,  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 

That    float:)    as    wild    as    mountain 
breezes, 
I-^aving  every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swell  as  Heaven  pleases. 

Vcs,  my  Nora  C'rcina,  dear, 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina, 
Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness  — 
The  <lress  yf)u  wear,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refined, 

Hut  when    its   ptjints   are  gleaming 
round  us, 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  designed 

To  dazzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us? 
Pillowed  on  my  Nt»ra's  heart 

In  safer  slumber  Love  reposes  — 

Bed  of  peace  I  whose  roughest  part 

Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 

O  my  Nora  Creina,  dear, 
Mv  mild,  mv  artless  Nora  Creina, 
Wit,  though  bright. 
Hath  no  such  light 
As  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina. 


AT   niK  MID  HOUR   OF  NIGHT 

\\  the  mi  i   hour  of  night,  when  stars 

are  weeping,  1  lly 
To   the  loiio  vale  we  l<.)ved,  when  life 

>hiMie  warm  in  thine  eve; 
And  I  tliink  oft,  if  ^J»irits  can  steal 

from  the  regions  of  air. 
To  revisit  p.»«,l  scenes  of  delight,  thou 

will  tiinie  to  me  there. 
And  tell  me  vuir  love   is  remembered, 

even  in  the  skv  ! 

Then  I  sing  the  \\\\A  song  'twas  once 

•such  i)leasure  l(^  hear, 
When       our      vnicc^,       commingling, 

lire.;!lu-il,  like  one.  on  the  ear; 
And, . IS  r!i:hi»  f'lr  off  through  the  vale 

my  aad  ^.^rison  rolls. 


I   think,  O  my  love!  *tis  thy  vi 

firom  the  Kingdom  of  Souls, 

Faintly  answering  still  the 

once  were  so  dear. 


'TIS    THE   LAST  ROSS   OF  Si 

MER. 


Tis  the  last  rose  of 

Left  biooming  alone; 
All  her  lovely  companioiu 

Arc  faded  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindrads 

No  rosebud  is  nigh» 
To  reflect  back  her  bltiihei^ 

To  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

ril  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  oi 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 
Since  the  lovely  arc  sleeping, 

Go  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
W^here  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  1  follow. 

When  frienilNhips  decay. 
And  from  L«)ve's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away ! 
W-hen  true  hearts  lie  withered 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  !  who  wouUl  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 


77//:  MINSTREL-nOY, 

TiiK  Min>trel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  hi 
Hi.>>  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 

And    his  wild    harp    slung    beh 
him. — 
•*  Land  of  song !  "  said  the  warrior-lo 

"Though  all  the  world  betrays  the 
One  s\vi»rd.   at   least,    thy    rights  si 
guard. 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee 


'  'T  ia  the  lost  ros< 
Lett  btoomiDg  si 
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le  Minstrel  fell!  —  but  the  foeman's 

chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
le  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again, 
For  he  tore  its  cords  asunder : 
id  said,  *'  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 
Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery ! 
ly  songs  were  made  for  the  brave  and 

free, 
They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery !  '* 


iREWELLf^BUT  WHENEVER 
YOU   WELCOME    THE  HOUR. 

lREWELl!  —  but  whenever  you  wel- 
come the  hour 

lat  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth 
in  your  bower, 

aen  think  of  the  friend  who  once  wel- 
comed it  too, 

nd  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy 
with  you. 

^is  griefs  may  return,  not  a  hope  may 
remain 

f  the  few  that  have  brightened  his 
pathway  of  pain, 

ttt  he  ne*er  will  forget  the  short  vision 
that  threw 

>  enchantment  around  him,  while  lin- 
gering with  you. 

■d  still  on  that  evening  when  pleasure 

fills  up 
the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart 

and  each  cup, 
^erc'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or 

bright, 
'    soul,  happy  friends,  shall  be  with 

you  that  night; 
aJl  join  in  your  revek,  your  sports, 

and  your  wiles, 
xi  return  to  me  beaming  all  o'er  with 

your  smiles  — 
o  blest,  if  it  tells  me  that,  'mid  the 

gay  cheer, 
lie   kind  voice   had   murmured,   "  I 

wish  he  were  here  !  " 

t  Fate  do  her  worst ;  there  are  relics  , 
of  joy. 


Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she 

cannot  destroy; 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sor- 
row and  care, 
And   bring  back   the  features  that  joy 

used  to  wear. 
Long,   long    be   my   heart   with    such 

memories  filled! 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once 

been  distilled — 
You  may  break,  you   may  shatter   the 

vase  if  you  will. 
But  the   scent   of  the  roses  will  hang 

round  it  still. 


OHf  DOUBT  ME  NOT. 

Oh  !  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 
Is   o'er,   when   Folly   made  me 
rove, 
And  now  the  vestal.  Reason, 
Shall  watch  the  fire  awaked  by 
Love. 
Although  this  heart  was  early  blown, 

And  fairest  hands  disturbed  the  tree, 
They  only  shook  some  blossoms  down, 
Its  fruit  has  all  been  kept  for  thee. 
Then  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 
Is   o'er   when    Folly   made   me 
rove. 
And  now  the  vestal.  Reason, 
Shall  watch  the  fire  awaked  by 
Love. 


And  though  my  lute  no  longer 
May   sing    of    Passion's  ardent 
spell. 
Yet,  trust  me,  all  the  stronger 
I  feel  the  bliss  I  do  not  tell. 
The  bee  through  many  a  garden  roves. 

And  hums  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er. 
But,  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves, 
He  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more. 
Then  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 

Is  o'er  when  Folly  kept  me  free, 
And  now  the  vestal,  Reason, 
Shall  guard  the  flame  awaked  by 
thee. 
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COME    (JER    THE  SEA. 

Come  q'cc  the  sea, 

Maiden,  wiih  tac. 

Mine  through   sunshine,  slorm. 


llut  ihc  true  soul 
Uurn^  (he  lame,  u'hereVr  il  gcics. 
Let  fate  trnwn  on,  so  ive  love  and  part 

Ta  life  wtiere  Ihuu  nrt,  'tisilealh  where 


Wai  ni.t  the  *ta 
M.idc  for  Iht  free, 
I^i.d  for  courts  and  cliains  alone? 


1^1 


All  earth  for);..!, 'and  nil  heaven  around 

Tln'n  c.nie  o'er  the  sea, 
Maiden,  with  mc. 
Mine  Iliiiii]);li   :-unshine,  storm,    and 

roll. 


('  A'/:.]//:.\t/t/;A-  i-.i.i.RS. 

mrnd>ci     Klli'ii,    <iur    hamlet': 
tiieeUy  she  Messecl  licr  liutnlilc 


Till   William  at    length    in   udnot 

'  We  must  seek   our  fortune  on  olba 
pl^ns:  "- 

Then,  sighing,  she  left  her  lowly  sbei 


When  now,  al  the  close  of  une  slonnf 

They  see  a  proud  castle  among  tilt 

"To-night,"    said    the    youth,    "  wi'll 
shelter  there; 
The  wind  l<li>ws  cold,  and  the  hoar 

So  he  blew  the  horn  with  a  cbicftain't 

And  the  porter  bowed  ai  Ihejr  paued 

"  Now,  welcome,  lady,"  exclaimed  the 

"This  castle   is  thine,  and  these  dark 

woods  nil!" 
She  helicreil  liini  ciacfd.  but  bis  hokU 
were  truth. 
For  Ellon  is  Ijidy  of  RuHia  Hall ! 
And  liearly  the  Lord  of  Rosna  loves 
What  William    the  stranger   wooed 

And  the  light  of  bliss,  in  these  lordlr 


Srove 


1   the  lotrli 


Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded, 

As  elciuds  o'er  the  momin;;  fleet? 
Toil  fast  have  those  young  ilnyi  faded. 

That,  uven  in  sorrow,  were  swecl? 
1  loi:s  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear?— 
Then,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hiiha 

I'll  weep  with  Ihee,  teair  for  tear. 

lias  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender, 

Deen  like  our  Ijigenian  mine, 

Wbere  sparklet  of  gulden  ipletidM 
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All  over  the  surface  shine? 
But,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

Allured  by  the  gleam  that  shone, 
Ah  !  false  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

Like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story. 

That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory  — 

Has  Hope  l>een  that  bird  to  thee? 
On  branch  after  branch  alighting. 

The  gem  did  she  still  display. 
And,  when  nearest  and  must  inviting, 

Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away? 

If  thus  the  young  hours  have  fleeted. 

When  sorrow  itself  looked  bright; 
If  thus  the  fair  h(>i>e  hath  cheated, 

That  led  thee  along  so  light; 
If  thus  the  cold  world  now  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear :  — 
Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 


THE 


TIME  I'VE  LOST  IN 
WOOING. 


The  time  I've  lost  in  wooing. 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Though  Wisdum  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scorned  the  lore  she  brought  mc, 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted, 

Like  him  the  Sprite 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too.  Beauty  won  me. 
But  while  her  eyes  were  on  me; 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turned  away. 
Oh !  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  arc  those  follies  gomg? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing 
Too  cold  or  wise 


For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing? 
No  —  vain,  alas!  th*  endeavor 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever;  — 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 


COME,  REST  IN    THIS  BOSOM. 

Come,   rest   in    this    bosom,  my  own 

stricken  deer, 
Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee, 

thy  home  is  still  here : 
Here  still  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can 

o'ercast. 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to 

the  last. 

Oh !  what  was  love  made  for,  if  'tis  not 

the  same 
Through    joy    and    through    torment, 

through  glory  and  shame? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that 

heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever 

thou  art. 

Thou  hast  called  me  thy  Angel  in  mo- 
ments of  bliss, 

And  thy  Angel  I'll  be,  'mid  the  horrors 
of  this, 

Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy 
steps  to  pursue, 

And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,  or  per 
ish  there  too. 


/  SAW  FROM    THE  BEACH. 

I  SAW  from  the  beach,  when  the  mom 
ing  was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  glori- 
ously on; 
I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beacL 
was  declining, 
The   bark   was   still    there,   but   the 
waters  were  gone. 
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And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early 
promise, 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we 
have  known; 

Each  wave,  that  we  danced  on  at  morn- 
ing, ebbs  from  us, 

And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the   bleak 
shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorn- 
ing 
The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of 
our  night:  — 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild 
freshness  of  Morning, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  arc  worth 
Evening's  l>est  light. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  mo- 
ment's returning, 
When  ])nssi<in  lirst  waked  a  new  life 
through  his  frame, 
And   his    soul  —  like    the    wood    that 
grows  precious  in  burning  — 
Gave  out  all  iLs  sweets  to  love's  ex- 
quisite llame ! 


LIFE    WITHOUT  FREEDOM. 

From  life  without  freedom,  oh !   who 

would  nut  tly? 
For  one  day  of  freedom,  oh  !  who  would 

not  die? 
Hark,  hark  I  'ti'.  the  trumpet,  the  call 

(»n  the  l^r.ive. 
The  death-sou^  of  tyrants,  and  dirge  of 

the  slave. 
Our  country   lies  l.ileeding,   oh!    fly   to 

her  aid, — 
One  arm  thai    defends,  is  worth  hosts 

that  invade. 

In  Death's  kindly  bosom  our  hist  hope 
remains. 

The  <lead  fear  no  tyrants;  the  grave 
has  no  chains. 

On,  on  to  the  combat  I  the  heroes  that 
blee«l 

For  virtue  and  mankind,  are  heroes  in- 
deed! 


And  oh!  e'en  if  Freedom  from  thii 

world  be  driven. 
Despair  not  —  at  least  we  ibsU  find  her 

in  heaven ! 


HERES  THE   BOWRR. 

Herf.'s  the  bower  she  loved  lo  much, 

And  the  tree  she  planted; 
Here's  the  harp  she  used  to  touch,  — 

Oh !  how  that  touch  enchanted ! 
Koses  now  unheeded  sigh, 

Where's  the  hand  to  wreathe  them? 
Songs  around  neglected  licp 

Where's  the  lip  to  breathe  then:? 
Here's  the  bower  she  loved  ao  much 

And  the  tree  she  planted; 
Here*s  the  harp  she  used  to  touch. 

Oh !  how  that  touch  enchanted ! 

Spring  may  bloom,  but  she  we  loved 

Ne'er  shall  feel  its  sweetness* 
Time  that  once  s(j  fleetly  moved, 

Now  hath  lost  its  flcetness. 
Years  were  days,  wlien  liere  she  strayed. 

Days  were  moments  near  her; 
Heaven  ne'er  formed  a  brighter  maid. 

Nor  pity  wept  a  dearer ! 
Here's  the  bower  she  loved  ao  much. 

And  the  tree  she  planted; 
I  lore's  the  harp  she  used  to  touch,  — 

Oh!  how  that  touch  enchanted! 


LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

At  morn,  beside  yon  summer  sea. 
Young  Hope  and  Love  reclined: 

lUit  scarce  had  noon-tide  come,  wbe^ 
he 

Into  his  bark  leaped  smilingly. 
And  left  iKJor  Hope  behind! 

"I  go,"  said  Ix)ve,  "to  sail  awhile. 

Across  this  sunny  main;  "  — 
.\nd  tben  so  sweet  his  parting  smile, 
■  That   Hope,   who   never    dreamed   of 
guile. 
Believed  he'd  come  again. 
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gered  there,  till  evening's  beam 

ig  the  waters  lay; 

sr  the  sands,  in  thoughtful  dream, 

iced   his   name,  which   still   the 

Stream 

ften  washed  away. 

^h,  a  sail  appears  in  sight, 
toward  the  maiden  moves; 
ealth  that   comes,  and  gay  and 
bright, 

Iden  bark  reflects  the  light; 
ah,  it  is  not  Love's ! 

\x  sail  —  'twas  Friendship  showed 
night  lamp  o'er  the  sea; 
ilm  the  light  that  lamp  bestowed, 
ve  had  lights  that  warmer  glowed 
where,  alas!  was  He? 

ist  around  the  sea  and  shore 
it  threw  her  darkling  chain  ; 
nny  sails  were  seen  no  more, 
.   morning  dreams  of  bliss  were 
o'er  — 
;  never  came  again ! 


THOU  ART,   O  GOD! 

I. 

irt,  O  God  !  the  life  and  light 
11  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 
A'  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 
but  reflections  caught  from  The*, 
'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
1  things  /air  and  brigiit  are  'lliine. 

II. 

day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
tng  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 
e  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
mgh  golden  vistas  into  Heaven; 
hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 
,  so  radiant,  Lord  I  are  Thine. 

III. 

night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
shadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
)me  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose 
plume 


Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes; — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine. 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord !  are  Thine. 

IV. 

When     youthful    spring     around     ue 
breathes. 

Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh; 
And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 


THIS    WORLD  IS  ALL  A  FLEET- 
ING SHOW, 

I. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 

For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

II. 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even; 
And   Love,   and   Hope,  and  Beauty'w 

bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb, — 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaver  ! 

III. 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven. 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way,  — 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven ! 


FALLS  IS    THY  THRONE. 

I. 

Fall'n  is  thy  throne,  O  Israel ! 

Silence  is  o'er  thy  plains; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Etham's  barren  shore? 
That  Are  from  Heaven  whicb  led  thee, 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 


^  —  '• 
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II. 

Lord  I  Thou  didst  love  Jerusalem;  — 

Once,  she  was  all  Thy  own; 
Her  love  Thy  fairest  heritage, 

Her  power  Thy  glory's  throne, 
Till  evil  came,  and  blighted 

Thy  long-loved  olive-tree;  — 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  Thee ! 

III. 

Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma; — 

Then  passed  her  glory's  day. 
Like  heath  that,  in  the  wilderness, 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod, 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers. 

Where  Baal  reigned  as  God ! 


IV. 


«< 


Go,"  —  said  the  Lord,  —  **  ye  conquer- 
ors! 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements, 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's ! 
Till  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  shall  tread. 
And  Hinnoni's  vale  of  slaughter 
Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead !  " 


O  THOU  WHO  DRY' ST   THE 
MOURNER'S    TEAR/ 

I. 

O  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear ! 

How  dark  thb  world  would  bo, 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here. 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee. 
The  friends,  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes  are  flown : 
And  he,  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  thuse  tears  alone. 
But  ITiou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart. 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part. 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 


II. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheeni 

And  e'en  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears. 

Is  dimmed  and  vanished  too ! 
Oh !    who    would    bsar    life's    stormj 
doom. 

Did  not  thy  wing  of  love 
Come,   brightly    wafting    through   the 
gloom 

Our  peace-branch  from  above? 
Then  sorrow,  touched  by  Thee,  grows 
bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  I^ht 

We  never  saw  by  day ! 


SOUND    THE  LOUD    TIMBREL 

I. 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's 

dark  sea ! 
Jehovah   has    triumphed  —  his    people 

are  free. 
Sing  —  for   the   pride  of  the  tyrant  is 

broken. 
His  chariots,  and  horsemen,  all  splen* 

did  and  brave. 
How   vain   was   their   boasting!  —  the 

Lord  hath  but  spoken. 
And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk 

in  the  wave. 
Sound   the   loud   timbrel   o'er  Egypt's 

dark  sea ! 
Jehovah   has    triumphed — his    people 

are  free. 


II. 

Praise  to  the  Conqueror,  praise  to  the 

Lord, 
His  word  was  our  arrow,  his  breath  was 

our  sword !  — 
W^ho  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story 
Of  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  hour  of    ' 

her  pride? 
For  the  Ix>rd  hath  looked  out  from  his 

pillar  of  glory,     \ 
And   all  her    brave    thousands   are 

dashed  in  the  tide. 
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Sound   the   loud   timbrel   o'er   Egypt's 

dark  sea ! 
Jehovah   has    triumphed  —  his    people 

are  free. 


OFT  IN  THE  ST/U      NIGHT. 

Oft,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Pond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days. around  me; 
-  -  The  smiles,  the  tears 

Of  lx>y hood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  link'd  together, 
iVe  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
WTiose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


THE  JOURNEY  ONWARDS, 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving. 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  look'd  back 

To  that  dear  isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loth  we  part  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us; 
So  turn  our  hearts,  as  on  we  rove, 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us ! 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanish'd  years 

We  talk  with  joyous  seeming  — 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears. 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming; 
While  memory  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
O,  sweet's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us ! 

And  when  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting. 
Where  all  looks  flowery  wild  and  sweet. 

And  nought  but  love  is  wanting; 
We  think  how  great  had  been  our  bliss 

If  Heaven  had  but  assign'd  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 

With  seme  we've  left  behind  us ! 

As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve 

When  eastward  darkly  going. 
To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 

Still  faint  behind  them  glowing,  — 
So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 

To  gloom  hath  near  consign'd  uiy 
We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 

Of  joy  that's  left  behind  hs. 
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[  Althor  of  several  novels  and  venes.  In  connection  with  his  brother  James  he  wr 
parodies  and  criticisms  in  the  Picnic^  the  Ltmdon  Review^  and  the  Mmtthly  Mirrvr 
U«t  appeared  those  imitations  from  his  own  and  his  brother's  hand  which  were  pubUshc 
as  The  Rejected  Addresses ^  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  works  that  has  ever . 
licsides  these  he  wrote  Brambletye  House ^  in  imitation  of  So>tt*s  historical  novels:  also*  '. 
Walter  Coiyton.  The  yfoneyed  Man^  The  Merchant^  and  several  others.  His  best  pei 
is  the  Address  to  the  Mummy ^  some  parts  of  which  exhibit  the  finest  sensibility  and  an 
poetic  taste.] 


ADDRESS    TO    THE   MUMMY  IN 
BEL/.ONI'S  EXHIBITION, 

And    thou    hast    walkM   about    (bow 
strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes*    streets   three   thousand 
years  ago, 

When  the   Memnonium  was  in  all  its 
glory, 
And   time   had   not   begun  to  over- 
throw 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stu- 
pendous. 

Of  which   the  very  ruins  arc    tremen- 
dous! 

Speak:    for   thou    long    enough    hast 

acted  dumby; 
Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come  let  us  hear 

its  tune: 
Thou'rt    standing    on    thy  legs  above 

ground,  mummy ! 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Not   like   thin   ghosts   or   disembodied 

creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs 

and  features. 

Tell  us  —  for  doubtless  thou  canst  rec- 
ollect— 
To    whom     should    we    assign     the 
Sphinx's  fame? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of    either    pyramid    that   bears    his 
name? 

Is  Pompey*s  pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung 
by  Homer? 


Perhaps  thou  wert   a   mason,  \ 

bidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets 

trade  — 
Then  say,  what  secret  melody  \ 

den 
In  Memnon's  statue,  which  a1 

play'd? 
Perhaps  ♦hou  wert  a  priest  —  i 

struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  < 

juggles. 

Perchance   that   very   hand,   n 

ion*d  flat. 
Has     hob-a-nobb'd    with     P 

glass  to  glass; 
Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Horn* 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Que« 

pass. 
Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  inrit 
A  torch,  at  the  great  Temple's 

tion. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  banc 

arm'd. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mau 

knuckled. 
For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buri« 

embalmed, 
Ere  Romulus   and  Remus  hs 

suckled : 
Antiquit)'  appears  to  have  begui 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  wa 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  1 
tongue 
Might   tell   us  what    those   s 
orbs  have  seen. 
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id   look'd  when   it   was 

d  young, 

.t  deluge  still  had  left  it 

n   so  old,  that  history's 

cord  of  its  early  ages? 

immunicative  elf! 
secrecy?  then  keep  thy 

us  something  of  thyself; 
secrets   of   thy  prison- 

orld  of  spirits  thou  hast 

d, 

)u  seen  —  what   strange 

res  number'd? 

orm  was  in  this  box  ex- 

)ove  ground,  seen  some 
mutations; 

^ire  has  begun  and  ended, 
have   risen  —  we    have 
nations, 
:ings  have  into  dust  been 

I. 

•agment  of  thy  flesh  has 

i. 

hear  the  pother  o'er  thy 

reat   Persian  conqueror, 

s    o'er    thy    tomb   with 
ng  tread, 

»iris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 
pyramids  with  fear  and 

intic  Memnon  fell  asun- 


secrets  may  not  be  con- 

»f  thy  private  life  unfold  : 

obb'd  beneath  that  leath- 

.st, 

Jown   that  dusky  cheek 

I'd: 

climb'd  those  knees,  and 

at  face? 


What  was  thy  name   and  station,  age 
and  race? 

Statue  of  flesh  —  immortal  of  the  dead ! 
Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 

Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  nab 
row  bed. 
And  standest   undecay'd  within  our 
presence, 

Thou  wilt  hear   nothing  till  the  judg- 
ment morning, 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee 
with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this   worthless    tegument 
endure, 
If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever? 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and 
pure 
In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  most 
sever,      • 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  con- 
sume, 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may 
bloom. 


HYMN  TO   THE  FLOWERS. 

Day-stars!  that  ope  your  eyes  with 
morn  to  twinkle 
From    rainbow    galaxies    of   earth's 
creation. 
And   dew-drops   on   her  lonely   altars 
sprinkle 

As  a  libation ! 

Ye   matin   worshippers!   who   bending 
lowly 
Before  the  uprisen  sun — God's  lid- 
less  eye  — 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and 
holy 

Incense  on  high ! 

Ye   bright   mosaics!  that  with   storied 
beauty 
The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tessel- 
late. 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive 
duty 

Your  forms  create ! 


HORACE  SMITH. 


'Neath    cluisler'i]    bougha,    each    Horal 
1>e11  that  swingeih 
And  tuUs  its  perfume  on  the  passing 

Makes  sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever 

A  ca!l  to  prayer. 

Not  ID  the  domes  u'hete  crumbling  aich 


and  c> 


Which  God  hath  plan 


To    that   cathedral,   boundless  as   our 
wonder, 
Whmc  quenchless  lamp)  the  sun  nnd 
miion  supply  — 
JU  chuir  the  «-inds  and  waves,  iW  organ 
thunder,  ■ 

Its  dome  the  slty. 


There 


aulitade   and    shade 


Your  voiceless  lips,  O  Flowi 

Each  cu])  a  |>u1pi),  and  each  leaf  a 
book. 
Supplying  to  uiy  fancy  numerous  leach- 

From  loneliest  nook. 


■Thou  wert  r 


,  Solor 


Array'd,"  the  lilies  cry,  " 

How  vain  your  grandeur 

Are  hum: 


flouei 


wide-spread  \t: 

What  a  delightful  les) 

Of  love  to 


on  tbou  impaitett 
all. 

e   ye,   Flawen!   ifaoogta 

r  pleasure: 

:r  tield  and  wave,  by  dai 


Kphe  metal 


Harmless  delight. 

what     inttrucion 


For  such    .1  norld  of  thought  cob 

Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  iDoii. 
Vet  fount  uf  hope. 


Poslhumou 


!  angel-like  cotkr  I 
bulb  intcned 


Upraised  fi-om  seed 

fe  are  to  me  a  type  of 

And  second  birth. 


Were   I,   O  God,  in  churcblcu  Un^ 

remaining. 
Far    from    all    voice    of  leacbin  « 

My  soul  would  tind,  in  flowen  of  4 
ordaining. 

Priests,  scrinoiu,  iluioctl 
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1780-1860. 


YING  PROVISIONS. 

ice  a  gentle  time 
rid  was  in  its  prime; 
i  was  holiday, 
•nth  was  lovely  May. 
.d  but  to  go 
le  wings  and  bow; 
med  vale  and  grove 
rd  knell  to  love. 

limpled  cheek, 
e,  fond  and  meek ; 
wreathen  brow, 
s  on  a  bed  of  snow; 
ice,  silver  sweet, 
thout  deceit; 
e  hearts  could  move 
swains  to  love. 

is  gone  and  past, 
ler  always  last? 
IS  are  wiser  grown, 
;  is  turned  to  stone, 
en's  rose  may  wither, 
10  man  knows  whither. 
!upid's  come, 
Df  care  and  gloom : 
le  earthly  mould, 
he  sullen  gold; 
le  bow  no  more, 


At  his  back  the  household  store> 
That  the  bridal  gold  must  buy : 
Useless  now  the  smile  and  sigh : 
But  he  wears  the  pinion  still, 
Flying  at  the  sight  of  ill. 

Oh,  for  the  old  true-love  time. 
When  the  world  was  in  its  prime ! 


DOMESTIC  LOVE, 

O !  LOVE  of  loves !  —  to  thy  white  hand 

is  given 
Of  earthly  happiness  the  golden  key. 
Thine  are  the  joyous  hours  of  winter's 

even, 
When   the  babes  cling  around  their 

father's  knee; 
And  thine  the  voice,  that,  on  the  mid- 
night sea. 
Melts  the  rude  mariner  with  thoughts 

of  home. 
Peopling  the  gloom  with  all  he  longs 

to  see. 
Spirit!  I've  built  a  shrine;  and  thou 

hast  come 
And  on  its  altar  closed  —  forever  closed 

thy  plume. 


-«0r9^0^ 


EBENEZER   ELLIOTT. 

1781-1849. 

r  March,  1781,  at  the  New  Foundry,  MMbro',  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire;  wroto 

jfcar  The  Vernal  Walk:  workeo  in  his  father's  foundry  until  1804;  made  triaU 

icld,  of  which  ihc  first  failed:  published  his  first  volume  of  verse,  1823;    Villagt 

Corn  Laiu  Rhymer^  1S31 ;  retired  from  business,  ZS4X;  died  ist  of  iDcoembet: 


SONG. 


hy  father  dead? 
.  gone ! 

ley  tax  his  bread? 
II  be  done ! 


Mother  has  sold  her  bed : 
Better  to  die  than  wed ! 
Where  shall  she  lay  her  head? 
Home  we  have  none ! 


EBEf/EZER  ELUOTT. 


Father  clammeil '  thrice  a  week  — 

God's  will  be  done! 
Long  for  woik  did  he  seek. 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tean  on  his  hollou'  cheek 
Told  what  no  ton^e  could  ipcak : 
Why  did  his  master  break? 

dod's  will  be  done  ! 

Doctor  said  air  was  best  — 

Food  u'e  hnd  ni>ne ; 
Father,  with  panting  breast, 

Groaned  to  be  gone : 
Now  he  is  uith  the  l>leat  — 
Mother  saya  death  is  best! 
We  have  no  place  of  rest  — 


Yes 


AN  EXCURSION  TO   THE  MOUN- 


CUME,   Father  of  the   Hatnlet!   grasp 

Thystern  ash  p'nnt.cutuhen  the  woods 

Come,  lot  us  leave  the  plough -subjected 

|.Uii.., 
And  rise,  with   freshened   hearts,  and 

Into  Ihe  azure  ilonu:  that,  haply,  hung 
O'er  thoughtful  [jowci-,  ere  suffering  had 
iKgun. 

Floueri  peep,  trees  liuti,  boughs  Irem- 

Thc  rcilwing  saitli,  it  is  a  Klorious  mom. 
Blue  are  thy  Heavens,  thou  Highest! 

cljud.   all  lire.      How 

jtning  o'er  the  leafless 

i   small  twitter  warbles 


Shines  wit 
sweet  1; 


Knows,  by  Ihy  ruslle,  that  thy  leiTe« 

are  out. 
The    trailing  bramble    hath    not   yet  a 

Yet  harshly  to    the  wmd  the  wanma 

Not  with  thy  smooth  lisp,  woodbine  sf 

the  helds !  < 

Thou  future  treasure  of   the  bee,  thit  | 

Gladly  on    thee,   spring's    hlrbiogcr: 

when  yields 
All  bounteous  earth  her  odorous  So*' 

ers,  and  builds 
The   nightingale,    in    beauty's    furesl 


mintk 


Where  sweetest   valleys   quit  the  viU 

and  grand. 
And  eldest  forests,  o'er  the  ulvan  Dm 
Bid  their  immortal  brother  joumer  Mi 
tely  pilgrim,  watched  by  aU  il' 


1  wander  where,  Ihioigk 


hills. 
Say,  shall 

warriors  graves. 
The  infant  Yewden,  mouDtain-oadkd. 

trills 
Her  doric  notes?    Or,  where  the  Locto' 

ley  raves 
Of  broil  and  battle,  and  the  rocks  w 

Dreamyet  of  ancient  days?    Or,wlKrt 

Darkens  o'er  Riiilin,  the  clear  and  col^. 
That  thrown  his  blue   length,  like  > 

snaiie,  from  high? 
Or,  where  deep  azure  brightens  into  f'^ 
O'er  Shenf,  that  mouma  in  Eden?   ft 

where  rolled 
On  lawny  sands,  through  regions  (M* 


a  jcaion*  bei<< 


wild. 
And   groves  of  1 

dark, 
Complains  the  Porter,  Nature' 

child, 
Bom  in  the  waste,  like  headlong  Wr 

ing?     Hnkt 
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x>ised  hawk  calls  thee,  Village 

atriarch ! 

ills  thee  to  his  mountains!     Up, 

way! 

ip,    to    Stanedge!     higher    still 

Kiend, 

indred   rivers,  from   the  summit 

ray, 

stant  seas  their  course  in  beauty 

end, 

ike  the  lives  of  human  millions, 

lend 

rted  waves  in  one  immensity ! 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH, 

Mortal !     Here  thy  brother  lies. 

Poet  of  the  Poor. 
x>ks  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies, 
:  meadow  and  the  moor, 
achers  were  the  torn  hearts'  wail, 
:  tyrant  and  the  slave, 
:reet,  the  factory,  the  jail, 
:  palace  —  and  the  grave ! 
meanest    thing,    earth's    feeblest 
•orm, 

feared  to  scorn  or  hate; 
onored  in  a  peasant's  form 

equal  of  the  great, 
he  loved  the  rich  who  make 

poor  man's  little  more, 
lid  he  praise  the  rich  who  take 
m  plundered  labor's  store, 
d  to  do,  a  head  to  plan, 
eart  to  feel  and  dare  — 
tan's  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 
o  drew  them  as  they  are. 


PLAINT 

,  deep,  and  cold  the  current  flows 
:he  sea  where  no  wind  blows, 
ig  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

s  sad  gloom  still  comes  and  goes 
lingled  wail  of  friends  and  foes, 
to  the  land  which  no  une  knuws. 

ihrieks  for  help  yon  wretch,  who 
goes 


With  millions,  from  a  world  of  woes. 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows? 

Though  myriads  go  with  him  who  goes, 
Alone  he  goes  where  no  wind  blows, 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

For  all  must  go  where  no  wind  blows. 
And  none  can  go  for  him  who  goes ; 
None,   none    return    whence    no    on^ 
knows. 

Yet  why  should  he  who  shrieking  goes 
With  millions,  from  a  world  of  woes. 
Reunion  seek  with  it  or  those? 

Alone  with  God,  where  no  wind  blows. 
And  Death,  his  shadow  —  doomed,  he 

goes: 
That  God  is  there  the  shadow  shows. 

Oh,   shoreless    Deep,   where   no  wind 

blows ! 
And,   thou,   oh   Land   which   no    one 

knows ! 
That  God  is  All,  His  shadow  shows. 


THE  HAPPY  LOT. 

Bless'd  is  the  hearth  where  daughters 
gird  the  fire, 

And  sons  that  shall  be  happier  than 
their  sire, 

Who  sees  them  crowd  around  his  even- 
ing chair. 

While  love  and  hope  inspire  his  word- 
less prayer. 

Oh,  from  their  home  paternal  may  they 

go. 
With  little  to  unlearn,  though  much  lu 

know  I 
Them,  may  no  poison'd  tongue,  no  evil 

eye. 
Curse  for  the  virtues  that  refuse  to  die 
The   generous   heart,  the   independent 

mind, 
Till  truth,  like  falsehood,  leaves  a  sting 

behind ! 
May  temperance  crown  their  feast,  and 

friendship  share ! 


3«6 
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May    Pity    come,    Love's    sister-spirit, 

there! 
May  they  shun  baseness  as  they  shun 

the  grave ! 
May    they  be    frugal,  pious,  humble, 

brave ! 
Sweet  peace  be  theirs  —  the  moonlight 

of  the  breast  — 
And  occupation,  and  alternate  rest; 
And  dear  to  care  and  thought  the  usual 

walk ; 
Theirs  be  no  flower  that  withers  on  the 

stalk, 
But  roses  cropp'd,  that  shall  not  bloom 

in  vain ; 
And  hope's  bless'd  sim,  that  sets  to  rise 

again. 
Be  chaste  their  nuptial  bed,  their  home 

be  sweet. 
Their  floor  resound  the  tread  of  little 

feet; 
Bless'd  beyond  fear  and  fate,  if  bless'd 

by  thee, 
And  heirs,  O  Love !  of  thine  Eternity. 


LOVE  STRONG  IN  DEATH. 

We  watch'd  him,  while  the  moonlight, 

Beneath  the  shadow'd  hill, 
Seem'd  dreaming  of  good  angels. 

And  all  the  woods  were  still. 
The  bn^ther  of  two  sisters 

Drew  ])ainfully  his  breath : 
A  strange  fear  had  come  o'er  him. 

For  love  was  strong  in  death. 
The  tire  of  fatal  fever 

Burn'd  darkly  on  his  cheek. 


And  often  to  his  mother 

He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak: 
"  I  felt  as  if  from  slumber 

I  never  could  awake : 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 
A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me— 

A  heavy  weight,  like  lead: 
My  hands  and  feet  seem  sinkin 

Quite  through  my  little  bed : 
I  am  so  tired,  so  weary  — 

With  weariness  I  ache: 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 
Some  little  token  give  me. 

Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep  — 
To  make  me  feel  Pm  near  you. 

And  bless  you  though  I  wee| 
My  sisters  say  I'm  better  — 

But,  then,  their  heads  they  &•! 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 
Why  can't  I  see  the  poplar. 

The  moonlit  stream  and  hill. 
Where,  Fanny  says,  good  angel 

Dream,  when  the  woods  are 
Why  can't  I  see  vou.  Mother? 

I  surely  am  awake : 
Oh,  haste  !  and  give  me  sometl: 

To  cherish  for  your  sake !  " 
His  little  l>osom  heaves  not: 

The  fire  hath  left  his  check : 
The  fine  chord  —  is  it  broken  ? 

The  strong  chord  —  could  it  I 
Ah,  yes !  the  lo\'ing  spirit 

Hath  wing'd  his  flight  away: 
A  mother  and  two  sisters 

Look  down  on  lifeless  clay. 
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tributed 


^BOU  BEN  AD  HEM  AND    THE 

ANGEL, 

Abou  Ben  Aohem  (may  his  tribe  in- 
crease) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of 
peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his 
room. 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  :  — 

£xceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem 
bold. 

And  to   the  presence  in  the  room  he 
said, 

•'What   writest    thou?"  — The   vision 
raised  its  head. 

And,  \»ith   a  look  made  of  all  sweet 
accord. 

Answered,  **The  names  of  those  who 
love  the  Lord." 

"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  said  Abou.  "Nay, 
not  so," 

Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more 
low, 

But  cheerly  still;    and  said,   "  I  pray 

thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow- 
men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.   The 

next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening 

light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of 

God  had  blessed, 
And  lo !  Ben  Adhem*s  name  led  all  the 

rest. 


MORNING  AT  RAVENNA. 

Tis   mom,  and   never  did  a   lovelier 

day 
Salute  Ravenna  from  its  leafy  bay : 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at 

night, 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the 

light. 
And  April,  with  his  white  hands  wet 

with  flowers, 
Dazzles  the   bride-maids  looking  from 

the  towers : 
Green  vineyards  and  fair  orchards,  far 

and  near, 
Glitter  with  drops,  and  heaven  is  sap- 
phire clear, 
And  the  lark  rings  it,  and  the  pine  trees 

glow. 
And  odors  from  the  citrons  come  and 

go. 
And  all  the  landscape  —  earth,  and  sky, 

and  sea  — 
Breathes  like   a  bright-eyed  face   that 

laughs  out  openly. 

The  seats  with  boughs  are  shaded  from 

above 
Of  bays  and  roses  —  trees  of  wit  and 

love ; 
And  in  the  midst,  fresh  whistling  through 

the  scene, 
The  lightsome  fountain  starts  from  out 

the  green, 
Clear  and   compact;  till,  at  its  height 

o'errun. 
It   shakes  its  loosening  silver  in   the 
sun. 
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THE    GLOVE   AND    THE    UONS, 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and 

loved  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions   strove,  sat 

looking  on  the  court : 
rhe  nobles   filled   the  benches   round, 

the  ladies  by  their  side, 
iVnd  *mongst  them  Count  de  I^rge,  with 

one  he  hoped  to  make  his  bride; 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see 

that  crowning  show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and 

the  royal  beasts  below. 


Ramped   and   roared    the    lions,   with 

horrid  laughing  jaws ; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like 

beams,  a  wind  went  with  their  paws; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar 

they  rolled  one  on  another. 
Till   all  the  pit,  with  sand   and  mane, 

was  in  a  thund'rous  smother; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came 

whizzing  through  the  air; 
Said  Francis  then,  "  Gt)od   gentlemen, 

we're  better  here  than  there  !  " 


De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a 

beauteous,  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp  bright  eyes, 

which  always  seemed  the  same : 
She  thought,  "The  Count,  my  lover,  is 

as  brave  as  hr.ive  can  be; 
He  surely  would  do  desperate  things  to 

sIkuv  his  love  of  me  ! 
King,    ladies,  lovers,  all    look   on;   the 

chance  is  wondrous  fine; 
I'll  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  love; 

great  glory  will  be  mine !  " 


She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love; 

then  looked  on  him  and  smiled; 
He   bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped 

among  the  lions  wild : 
The  leap  was  quick;  return  was  quick; 

he  soon  regained  his  place; 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love, 

right  in  the  lady's  face ! 
"  In   truth !  "    cried    Francis,   "  rightly 

done !  "  and  he  rose  from  where  be 

sat: 
"  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity,  sets 

love  a  task  like  that !  " 


AN  ANGEL  IN   THE    HOUSE. 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble 

fright. 
Or  dying  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  sight. 
An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  fri)m  the  silent  air 
At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on 

ours 
His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  firom  his 

bowers 
News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who 

have  never 
Been  dead  indeed,  —  as  we  shall  know 

forever. 
Alas !  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  hearths,  —  angels,  that  are 

to  be. 
Or  may  be,  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 
Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy 

air, — 
A   child,  a   friend,  a  wife    whose  soft 

heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future 

wings. 
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THE  SABBATH-DAY, 

When  by  God's  inward  light,  a  happy 

child, 
I  walk'd  in  joy,  as  in  the  open  air. 
It  sccni'd  to  my  young  thought  the  Sab- 
bath smiled 
With  glory  and  with  love.     So  still,  so 

•  fair. 
The   heavens  looked  ever  on  that  hal- 

low'd  mom. 
That,  without  aid  of  memory,  something 

there 
Had  surely  told  me  of  its  glad  return. 
How  did  my  little  heart  at  evening  burn, 
When,   fondly   seated   on   my   father's 

knee, 
Taught  by  the  lip  of  love,  I  breathed  the 

prayer. 
Warm  from  the  fount  of  infant  piety ! 
Much  is  my  spirit  changed;    for  years 

have  brought 
Intenser  feeling  and  expanded  thought; 
—  Yet,  must  I  envy  every  child  1  see ! 


THE  MIDNIGHT  OCEAN. 

It  is  the  midnight  hour:  the  beau- 
teous sea. 

Calm  as  the  cloudless  heaven,  the  heaven 
discloses, 

While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiet 
glee, 

f'ar  down  within  the  watery  sky  reposes. 

j\«  if  the  Ocean's  heart  were  stirr'd 

With  inward  life,  a  sound  is  heard. 


Like  that  of  dreamer  murmuring  in  his 

sleep; 
Tis  partly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air 
That  lies  like  a  garment  floating  fair 
Above  the  happy  deep. 
The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fann'd 
By  evening  freshness  from  the  land. 
For  the  land  it  is  far  away; 
But  God  hath  will'd  that  the  sky-born 

breeze 
In  the  centre  of  the  loneliest  seas 
Should  ever  sport  and  play. 
The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above. 
Encircled  with  a  zone  of  love, 
A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light 
That    makes    her   wakeful    eye    more 

bright : 
She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray, 
And  the   night  looks  like  a  mellow'd 

day ! 
The  gracious  Mistress  of  the  Main 
Halh  now  an  undisturbed  reign. 
And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down. 
As  upon  children  of  her  own, 
On   the   waves   that  lend   their  gentle 

breast 
In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest ! 


THE  EVENING   CLOUD. 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting 

sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided 

snow : 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving 

on 
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r  the  slill  radiance  of  Ihe  lake  below, 
nquil  its  spirit  ieem'd,  and  fliated 


.  very  ir 


n  Iher 


VVhile  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced 
Wnfted  the  traveller  tu  the  beauleons 
Eniblcm,  melhoughl,  af  Ihe  departed 

To  whose  while  robe  Ihe  Elcam  of  liliw 

is  given: 
And  hv  Ihe   breath  of  mercy  made  to 

Vol! 
Ri(;ht  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of 

Heaven, 
Where,  (o  the  eye  of  faith,  il  peaceful 

And  lells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 


■f  HkKK  daV5  before  niv  Mary's  death, 

We  walk'd  by  (iras^merc  shore; 
"  Sweet  Lake  !  "  shi;  said,  with  falterine 
breath. 


Th«n  lurninR  timnd  her  languid  bead, 

She  loiik'd  ine  in  the  face, 
And    whisper'd,  '■  When    thy  friend    is 


Vainly  I  strugjjled  at  a  smile, 

That  did  mv  fears  licitav: 
It  seuniM  that  an  our  darliiifi  isl: 

Furebiidiiij;  darkncM  lay. 

Mv  Marv's  word*  were  words  of  t.-uth; 

S'one  now  \k\yM  the  Maid; 
An>id  tht  tears  ..fane  ami  vuuth, 

SheinhcrKiavcwaslaid. 

Long  days,  long  nights,  t  H*een,  wer 

Ere  ceased  her  fu.itr.nl  knell; 
But  to  the  s|.ot  i  went  a!  last 
Where  she  had  breathed  "  farewell ! ' 


Methonght  1  saw  the  phanlamUand 

Beside  the  peaceful  Have; 
I  felt  the  preuure  of  her  hand  — 

Then  louk'd  luuards  her  grave. 

Fair,  fair  beneath  the  evening  sky 
The  quiet  church-yard  lay: 

The  tall  pine-grovc  most  solenudj 
Hung  mule  above  hei  clay. 

Dearly  she  loved  their  arching  iprel^ 

Their  music  wild  and  sweet. 
And,  as  she  wish'd  on  hi^r  deathbed. 

Was  liuried  al  their  feet. 
Around  her  grave  n  beauteous  feitce 

Of  wild-fluwers  shed  theu  breath, 
Smiling  like  infant  innocence 

Within  the  gloom  of  death. 
Such  (lowers   from   bank  of  HMnmUio 

Al  eve  we  used  to  bring. 
When  every  little  mossy  nook 

Betray 'd  returning  Spring. 
Oft  had  I  fix'd  the  simple  wrestb 

Upon  her  virgin  breast; 
But    now    such    flowers    as    fiwin'd   it, 

Around  her  \xA  of  rest. 
Yel  all  within  my  silent  soul, 

As  the  hush'd  air,  was  calm; 
The  natural  tears  that  slowly  stole. 

Assuaged  my  grief  like  balm. 
The  air  that  seem'd  so  thick  and  dull 

Yux  months  unto  my  eye; 
Ah  me  !  how  l>right  and  beautiAd 

Il  floated  on  Ihe  sky! 
A  trance  of  high  and  solemn  Uiss 

From  imre^t  ether  came; 
'Mid  such  a  heavenly  scene  as  this. 

Death  is  an  empty  name  t 
The  memory  of  the  past  retnrti'd 

Like  music  to  my  heart,  — 
It  seem'd  ihat  causelessly  I  inotun'd. 

\\'hen  K-e  were  told  lo'part. 
"  God's  mercy,"  to  myself  I  said, 

"  To  both  our  souls  is  given  — 
To  me,  sojourning  on  earth's  shade; 

To  her  —  a  SaiDt  in  heaven  1 " 
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THE   WIDOWED  MOTHER, 

Bi-:siDE  her  bal>e,  who  sweetly  slept, 
A  widow'd  mother  sat  and  wept 

O'er  years  of  love  gone  by; 
And  as  the  sobs  thick-gathering  c?.me, 
She  murmured  her  dead  husband's  name 

'Mid  that  sad  lullaby. 

Well  might  that  lullaby  be  sad, 
Foe  not  one  single  friend  she  had 

On  this  cold-hearted  earth; 
The  sea  wUl  not  give  back  its  prey  — 
And  they  were  wrapt  in  foreign  clay 

Who  gave  the  orphan  birth. 

Steadfastly  as  a  star  doth  look 
Upon  a  little  murmuring  brook, 

She  gazed  upon  the  bosom 
And  fair  brow  of  her  sleeping  son  — 
••  O  merciful  Heaven !  when  I  am  gone 

Thine  is  this  earthly  blosspm !  " 


While  thus  she  sat  —  a  sunbeam  broke 
Into  the  room;  the  babe  awoke. 

And  from  its  cradle  smiled ! 
Ah  me !  what  kindling  smiles  met  there ! 
I  know  not  whether  was  more  fair. 

The  mother  or  her  child ! 

With  joy  fresh-sprung  from  short  alarms, 
The  sniiler  stretch'd  his  rosy  arms, 

And  to  her  bosom  leapt  — 
All  tears  at  once  were  swept  away. 
And  said  a  face  as  bright  as  day,  — 

**  Forgive  nie  that  I  wept  1 " 

Sufferings  there  are  from  nature  sprung. 
Ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  poet's  tongue 

May  venture  to  declare; 
But  this  as  Holy  Writ  is  sure, 
"  The  griefs  she  bids  us  here  endure 

She  can  herself  repair !  " 
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CHILDHOOD, 

Pictured  in  memory's  mellowing 
glass,  how  sweet 

Our  infant  days,  our  infant  joys  to  greet ; 

To  roam  in  fancy  in  each  cherished 
scene, 

The  village  churchyard,  and  the  village 
green. 

The  woodland  walk  remote,  the  green- 
wood glade. 

The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  hawthorn's 
shade. 

The  whitewashed  cottage,  where  the 
woodbine  grew, 

And  all  the  favorite  haunts  our  child- 
hood knew ! 


How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the 
gaze. 

To  view  the  unclouded  skies  of  former 
days ! 

Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles, 

When  each  winge^l  hour  some  new 
delight  beguiles, 

When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day- 
spring  true, 

Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pur- 
sue. 

Blest  Childhood,  hail !  thee  simply  will 
I  sing. 

And  from  myself  the  artless  picture 
bring; 

These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past 
restore. 


r^ch  humble  friend,  each  pltaiurr. 


This  shrubby  knoll  wsa  once  my  favor- 
Here  did  1  luve  at  evening  to  relreat, 
And  Riuse   alone,  till  in   the  vault   of 

Hnper,   aspiring,   show'd    his   golden 
Here,  once  again,  remote  from  htunan 


And  once   again  each   infant  walk  ex- 
plore. 
While  as  each  grove  and  lawn  I  recog- 

My  melted  soul  suffuses  in  my  eyes. 

T/iE  DAME  SCHOOL. 
Here  lirst  1  entered,  though  with  toil 


Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a 
Much  did  1  grieve,  on  thai  ill-fated 
When  I  Mas  first  to  school  reluctant 
Severe  I  Ih<iuehl  the  dame,  though  oft 

To  soothe  niv  swvlUng  spirits  when   I 

sighed'; 
And   oft,  when   harshlv  she  reproved, 

1  «-ep.. 
To     my    lone     curner    broken-hearted 

And    ihoujrhl  of  tender    home,   where 
anger  never  ke|it. 

But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  loils, 
Alert    1   met    the    dame   with  jocund 


First  at  the  form, 
A  little  favriritc  rn 

my  task  for  ever  trt 

Held  me  a  pattern 

And  as  she  gave  n 

Talked   of    the   h 

days. 

to  the  dunce's  ag 
y  diligence  itspra 
onors   of    my   ful 

IRRESISTIBLE    TIME. 

Rear  thou  aloft  thy  standard.  —  Spirit, 

Thy   flag    on   high  1  —  Invincible,  jwi 

In  un participated  might.      Behold 
Earth's   proudest    boast,    beneath   th) 

Sweep  headlong  to  destruction,  thou  the 

while. 
Unmoved  and  heedless,  thou  dost  heai 

Of  mighty  generations,  as  they  pass 
To   the   broad  gulf  of  ruin,  and  Ant 

Thy  signet  on  them,  and  they  ri*e  no 

Who  shall  contend  with  Tin.e—  unv.in- 

qubhcd  Time, 
The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  anil  loT'l 
Of  desolation  ?  —  I^  !   the  shadtms  fly. 
The  hours  and  days,  and  years  and  «n- 

They  fly,  they  fly,  and  nafiont  risi;  ami 


fall. 


re  old,  the  old  ai 


Heatdst  thou  that  shout?     It  rent  ihc 

vaulted  skies; 
It  was  the  voice  of  people,  —  mifihiv 


In  the  vast  multitude  now  reigns  alone 
UnrulHcd  solitude.  They  all  are  still; 
All  — yen,  the  whole  —  the  incakulalJr 

Still  as  the  ground  that  claspi  tbeir  cold 
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Rear  thou  aloft  thy  standard.  —  Spirit, 
rear 

Thy  flag  on  high;  and  glory  in  thy 
strength. 

But  do  thou  know,  the  season  yet  shall 
come. 

When  from  its  base  thine  adamantine 
throne 

Shall  tumble;  when  thine  arm  shall 
cease  to  strike, 

Thy  voice  forget  its  petrifying  power; 

When  saints  shall  shout,  and  Time  shall 
be  no  more. 

Yea,  He  doth  come — the  mighty  cham- 
pion comes, 

Wliose  potent  spear  shall  give  thee  thy 
death-wound, 

Shall  crush  the  conqueror  of  conquer- 
ors. 

And  desolate  stem  desolation's  lord. 

Lo !  where  He  cometh !  the  Messiah 
comes ! 

The  King !  the  Comforter !  the  Christ ! 
—  He  comes 

To  burst  the  bonds  of  death,  and  over- 
turn 

The  power  of  Time. 


SONNET  TO  MY  MOTHER. 

And  canst  thou.  Mother,  for  a  moment 
think 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age 

shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on   thy  weary 
head. 
Could    from   our  best   of   duties   ever 

shrink  ? 
Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high   sphere 
should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave   thee   in 

that  day. 
To  pine  in  so1itu(^  thy  life  away, 
(>r  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's 

cold  brink. 
Banish    the    thought !  ~  where'er    our 
steps  may  roam. 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without 
a  tree. 


Still  will    fond    memory  point    our 
hearts  to  thee. 
And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peace- 
ful home; 

While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  griefs  as- 
suage. 

And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking 
age. 


"/  AM   PLEASED,  AND   YET  TM 

SAD." 
I. 

When  twilight  steals  along  the  ground. 
And  all  the  bells  are  ringing  round. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  and  five ; 
I  at  my  study  window  sit, 
And  wrapt  in  many  a  musing  fit. 

To  bliss  am  all  alive. 

II. 

But  though  impressions  calm  and  sweet, 
Thrill  round  my  heart  a  holy  heat, 

And  I  am  inly  glad; 
The  tear-drop  stands  in  either  eye. 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  thee  why, 

1  am  pleased,  and  yet  I'm  sad. 

III. 
The  silvery  rack  that  flies  away. 
Like  mortal  life  or  pleasure's  ray. 

Does  that  disturb  my  breast? 
Nay  what  have  I,  a  studious  man. 
To  do  with  life's  unstable  plan, 

Or  pleasure's  fading  vest? 

IV. 

Is  it  that  here  I  must  not  stop. 
But  o'er  yon  blue  hills*  woody  top, 

Must  bend  my  lonely  way? 
Now,  surely  no,  for  give  but  me 
My  own  Hre-side,  and  I  shall  be 

At  home  where'er  I  stray. 

V. 
Then  is  it  that  yon  steeple  there, 
With  music  sweet  shall  fill  the  air, 

When  thou  no  more  canst  hear? 
Oh  no !  uh  no !  for  then  forgiven, 
I  shall  l)e  with  my  God  in  Heaven, 

Released  from  every  fear. 
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Then  whence  it  is  I  cannot  tell, 
But  th«e  a  some  mysleciuas  spell 

Ttiai  holds  me  when  I'm  glad; 
And  so  Ihe  tear-drop  fills  my  eye, 
When  yet  in  truth  1  know  not  why, 

Or  wherefore  I  am  sad. 


ODB   TO   THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

Moon  of  hardest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  labor's  child, 
Hatl  1  oh  hail !  I  greet  Ihy  beam, 
As  soft  il  trembles  o'er  the  stream. 
And  gilds  the  straw-thatched  ham- 
let H-ide, 
Where      innocence      and     peace 

Tis  thuu  that  glad'st  with  joy  Ihe  rustic 

Promptest  the  tripping   dance,  Ih'  ex- 
hilarating song. 

Moon  of  harvest,  I  do  love 
O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove. 
While  thy  modest  ray  serene 
Gilds  the  wkle  surrounding  scene; 
And  to  waloh  thoe  riding  high 
In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
Where   no  thin   vapor   intercepts   thy 


Pleasing  'tis,  O  modest  moon  ! 
Nuw  the  night  is  at  her  noun, 
'Neath  thy  away  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  zephyrs  sigh, 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-tanned  wheat. 
Ripened  by  the  summer's  heat: 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundless  plenty  greets  his 

And  thinking  snun, 

Oh,  modest  miion! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road. 

To  see  the  load, 
The    last    dear    load    of    harvest 


Storms    and    tempests,   Hoods  ^< 

Stern  dei,(.>oilei^  of  the  plains. 
Hence  away,  the  seisoD  ilee. 
Foe«  to  lighl-heari  jollity; 
May  no  winds  careering  high, 
Drive  the  clou<ls  along  the  sky; 
But   may  all  nature  smile  with  aqiea 

When  in  the  heavens  thou  show'st  tlv 
face,  oh,  liarvcsl  Moon ! 


He  dreams  of  crowded  barns,  an 

The  yard   he   heara   the   flail  r 

sound;  I 

Oh  !  may  no  humcane  destroy 
His  visionary  views  of  joyt  I 

God  of  the  winds !   oh,  hear  his  bumble 

And  while  the  moon  of  harvest  shines, 
thy  blustcting  whirlwind  span- 
Sons  of  luxury,  lo  you 
Leave  I  sleep's  dull  power  to  woo: 
Press  ye  still  the  downy  bed, 
While  feverish    dreams   surround 

yoar  head; 
I  will  seek  Ihe  woodland  glade. 
Penetrate  the  thickest  shade. 
Wrapt  in  contemplation's  drean», 
Musing  high  on  holy  themes. 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  tune. 

And  oft  my  eyes 

Shall  grateful  rise 
Totbce,  the  modest  Harvest  Moon' 


CLIFTON  GROVE. 

Lo  I  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  ltiigen«{ 

light. 
And  day's  last  vestige  takes  its  bM 

flight. 
No  more  is  heard  the  woodnun'*  meir 

lued  stroke 
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Which,  with  the  dawn,  from  yonder 
dingle  broke; 

No  more,  hi>arse  clamoring  o'er  the  up- 
lifted head, 

The  crows,  assembling,  seek  their  wind- 
roc  k'd  bed. 

Stilled  is  the  village  hum  —  the  wood- 
land sounds 

Have  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy 
grounds. 

And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when 
below. 

The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard 
to  flow; 

And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighted 
rustic  late. 

Oft,  on  its  hinge,  rebounds  the  jarring 
g^te: 

Or,  when  the  sheep  bell,  in  the  distant 
vale. 

Breathes  its  wild  music  on  the  downy 
gale. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wears  the  social 
smile, 

Released  from  day  and  its  attendant 
toil, 

And  draws  his  household  round  their 
evening  fire. 

And  tells  the  oft-told  tales  that  never 
tire: 

Or,  where  the  town's  blue  turrets  dimly 
rise. 

And  manufacture  taints  the  ambient 
skies. 

The  pale  mechanic  leaves  the  laboring 
loom, 

The  air-pent  hold,  the  pestilential  room, 

And  rushes  out,  impatient  to  begin 

The  stated  course  of  customary  sin : 

Now,  now,  my  solitary  way  1  bend 

Where  solemn  groves  in  awful  state  im- 
pend. 

And  clifls,  that  boldly  rise  above  the 
plain, 

Bespeak,  blest  Clifton !  thy  sublime  do- 
main. 

Here,  lonely  wandering  o'er  the  sylvan 
bower, 

I  come  to  pass  the  meditative  hour; 

To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  passion  cease. 

And  woo  the  calms  of  solitude  and 
peace. 


And  oh  !  thou  sacred  power,  who  rear'st 

on  high 
Thy  leafy  throne  where  waving  poplars 

sigh ! 
Genius   of    woodland   shades!    whose 

mild  control 
Steals  with   resistless  witchery   to   the 

soul, 
Come  with  thy  wonted  ardor  and  in- 
spire 
My  glowing  bosom  with  thy  hallowed 

fire. 
And  thou,  too,  Fancy  !    from  thy  starry 

sphere, 
Where  to  the  hymning  orbs  thou  lend'st 

thine  ear, 
Do  thou  descend,  and  bless  my  ravished 

sight. 
Veiled  in  soft  visions  of  serene  delight. 
At  thy  command  the  gale  that  passes  by 
Bears  in  its  whispers  mystic  harmony. 
Thou  wav'st  thy  wand,  and  lo !  what 

forms  appear ! 
On  the  dark  cloud  what  giant  shapes 

career ! 
The  ghosts  of  Ossian  skim  th^  misty 

vale, 
The   hosts   of  Sylphids  on  th#  moon- 
beam sail. 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE, 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen 
sire ! 

Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 
Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 
And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when   young  Spring  first  ques 

tioned  Winter's  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  th< 
fight, 
Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 
To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


Of  chill  siiversilv 
Of  life  she  r< 
Obecure  and 


I  furib  amid 
r  lone  viaik 


While  every  bleaching  breeze  thai  m 

her  blou-a 
Chaslem  hct  spotless  purity  of  bceul, 
And  hardens  her  to  b^i 
Sei«ne  tbe  ill*  of  lifa. 


^S^ 


^'^^  "Hi.  1 
•Xj  Scotch,  vigr 


ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM. 

unblc  parentage  in  I>un(neulUTC.    Bau  life  «  ■  noiK^iwia,  bd 
cA  ibe  attmticn  oF  iIk  puUk  and  won  lor  him  Ihe  ciieeu  asd  Mod- 


tiuiinr  Id  employ  I 
chieny  upon  nil 
iSeiuiid  in  their  hie 
anru]]olgliIiet» 


E  Siudia  of  Chanlrey.  a  Loadn 
II  acuvc  pnt  and  for  intcrcourv'    ""■"  —  "^ 

ker  piood*,  alTcuingiy  pathetic  J 


TirR  suti  rise< 

And  fair  ae 

But  he  has  ti 


>e  blylhe  bUnk  he  had 


Thai  s.-i<1dcn9  ave  my  e'e, 

But  the  dear  Mailc  I  left  ahin', 

\Vi'  sweet  haitnii'i  three. 

My  lanety  hearth  hurti'd  bonnie, 

An'  smiled  my  aiti  Marie; 
I've  left  a'  tny  h'esrt  behin' 


L  w)cr  sheet  and  a  flowitig  sea, 

A  wind  that  follow*  fatt. 
Anil  fills  the  white  and  rustling  u; 

And  bends  the  eallani  most 
And  bends  the  gaUant  mast,  my  boyi, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  Ihe  good  ship  Hies,  and  lewret 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

Oh,  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  I 

I  heard  a  fait  one  cry; 
lliit  give  to  mc  the  swelling  breeie, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high. 
l~he  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  kilt 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free, — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  we. 


O  I  am  leal  lo  hifih  Hi-aven, 
Wliere  soon  I  hope  to  be, 

.All'  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  soon 
Krae  tay  ain  contitree ! 


SABBATH  MORjVMG. 

DrAR  is  the  hallow'd  morn  to  me. 
When  village  bells  awake  the  dlTi 

And,  by  ihcir  aacred  minaccelty. 
Coll  me  from  earthly  cares  aw^. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM, 
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ur  to  roe  the  tvinged  hour, 
in  thy  hallow'd  courts,  O  Lx)rd ! 
devotion's  soothing  power, 
:atch  the  manna  of  thy  word. 

ir  to  me  the  loud  Amen, 

^1    echoes    through     the     blest 

bode, 

swells    and    sinks,   and   swells 

gain, 

3n  the  walls,  but  lives  to  God. 

ir  the  rustic  harmony, 
with  the  pomp  of  village  art; 
ly,  heavenly  melody, 
lusic  of  a  thankful  heart. 

t  I  have  often  pray'd, 

till  the  anxious  tear  would  fall; 

:hy  sacred  altar  laid, 

re  descends,  and  dries  them  all. 

n  the  world,  with  iron  hands, 

>ound  me  in  its  six-days'  chain, 

•sts  them,  like  the  strong  man's 

•ands, 

ets  my  spirit  loose  again. 

;ar  to  me  the  Sabbath  morn; 
illage  bells,  the  shepherd's  voice ; 
ft  have  found  my  heart  forlorn, 
dways  bid  that  heart  rejoice. 

I  of  pleasure,  strike  thy  lyre, 
3ken  Sabbaths  sing  the  charms ; 
the  prophet's  car  of  tire, 
bears  us  to  a  Father's  arms. 


HAST    SWORN    BY    THY 
GOD. 

ist  sworn  by  thy  God,  my  Jeanie, 
It  pretty  white  han'  o'  thine, 
all  the  lowing  stars  in  heaven, 
:hou  wad  aye  be  mine; 
ae  sworn  by  my  God,  my  Jeanie, 
)y  that  kind  heart  o'  thine, 
e  stars  sown  thick  o'er  heaven, 
:hou  shalt  aye  be  mine. 


Then  foul  fa'  the  hands  that  wad  loose 
sic  bands. 

An'  the  heart  that  wad  part  sic  love; 
But  there's  nae  hand  can  loose  my  band, 

But  the  finger  o'  God  above. 
Though  the  wee  wee  cot  maun  he  my 
bield, 

And  my  claithing  e'er  so  mean, 
I  wad  la  me  up  rich  i'  the  faulds  o'  lave. 

Heaven's  armfu'  o'  my  Jean. 

Her  white  arm  wad  be  a  pillow  for  me 

Far  safter  than  the  down ; 
And  love  wad  winnow  owre  us  his  kind 
kind  wings, 

And  sweetly  I'd  sleep,  an'  sonn'. 
Come  here  to  me,  thou  lass  o'  ray  luvc. 

Come  here,  and  kneel  wi'  me. 
The  morn  is  fu*  o'  the  presence  o'  my 
God, 

And  I  canna  pray  but  thee. 

The  morn-wind  is  sweet  *mang  the  beds 
o'  new  flowers. 
The  wee  birds  sing  kindlie  an'  hie. 
Our  gude-man  leans  owre  his  kale-yard 
dyke, 
And  a  blythe  auld  bodie  is  he. 
The  Beuk  maun  be  taen  when  the  carle 
comes  hame, 
Wi'  the  holie  psalmodie. 
And  thou  maun  speak  o'  me  to  thy  God, 
And  I  will  speak  o'  thee. 


BONNIE  LADY  ANN 

There's  kames  o'  honey  'tween  my 
luve's  lips. 

An'  gowd  amang  her  hair; 
Her  breasts  are  lapt  in  a  holie  veil, 

Nae  mortal  een  keek  there. 
What  lips  dare  kiss,  or  what  hand  dare 
touch, 

Or  what  arm  o'  luve  dare  span 
The  honey  lips,  the  creamy  loof, 

Or  the  waist  o'  Lady  Ann? 

She  kisses  the  lips  o'  her  bonnie  red 
rose, 
Wat  wi*  the  blobs  o'  dew; 
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But  nae  gentle  lip  nor  simple  lip 
Maun  touch  her  Ladie  mou'; 

But  a  broidered   belt  wi'  a  buckle  o' 
gowd 
Her  jinipy  waist  maun  span; 

0  she's  an  armfu'  lit  for  heaven, 
My  boniiie  I^idy  Ann  ! 

Her   bower   casement    is    latticed    wi' 
tlowers, 

Tied  up  wi'  silver  thread, 
An'  comely  she  sits  in  the  midst. 

Men's  longing  cen  to  feed. 
She  waves  the  ringlets  frae  her  cheeks, 

Wi'  her  milky  milky  han', 
An'  her  checks  seem  touched  wi'    the 
linger  o'  God; 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann! 

The  morning  cloud  is  tassel'd  wi'  gowd, 

Like  my  luve's  broider'd  cap, 
An'  on  the  mantle  which  my  luve  wears 

Are  monie  a  gowden  drap. 
Her  bonnie  ee  bree's  a  holie  arch. 

Cast  by  no  earthly  han', 
An'  the  breath  o'  (Jod's  at  ween  the  lips 

()'  mv  bonnie  Ladv  Ann! 

1  am  her  father's  gardener  lad, 
And  poor  poor  is  my  fa'; 

My  auld  mither  gets  my  wee  wee  fee, 

Wi'  fatherless  bairnies  twa. 
My  Lady  comes,  my  \;\<\y  goes 

Wi'  a  fu'  an'  kindly  han'; 
O  the  blessing  o'  God  maun  mix  wi'  my 
luve, 

An'  fa'  on  Lady  Ann ! 


SHE'S   GOSE    TO  DWELL   IN 
HE.  /  VES. 

She's  gone  to  dwell  in  heaven,  my  las- 
sie. 

She's  gone  to  dwell  in  heaven: 
Ye're  owre  pure,  quo'  the  voice  o'  God, 

For  dwelling  out  o'  heaven! 

O  what'll  she  do  in  heaven,  mv  lassie? 

O  what'll  she  do  in  heaven? 
She'll  mix  her  ain  thoughts  wi'  angels' 
sangs, 

An'  make  them  mair  meet  for  heaven. 


She  was  l)cloved  by  a',  my  lassie, 

She  was  beloved  by  a*; 
But  an  angel  fell  in  love  wi'  her. 

An'  took  her  frae  us  a'. 

Low  there  thou  lies,  my  lassie, 

Low  there  thou  lies; 
A  bonnier  form  ne'er  went  to  the  yird 

Nor  frae  it  will  arise ! 

Fu'  soon  I'll  follow  thee,  my  lassie, 

Fu*  soon  I'll  follow  thee; 
Thou  left  me  nought  to  covet  ahin'. 

But  took  gudcness  itself  wi'  thee. 

I  looked  on   thy  death  •cold   face,  my 
lassie, 

I  looked  on  thy  death-cold  face; 
Thou  seemed  a  lily  new  cut  i'  the  bud, 

An'  fading  in  its  place. 

I   looked  on   thy  death-shut  eye,  my 
lassie, 

I  looked  on  thy  death-shut  eye; 
An'  a  lovelier  light  in  the  brow  of  heaveo 

Fell  time  shall  ne'er  destroy. 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  las- 
sie. 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm; 
But  gone  was  the  holy  Vireath  o'  heaven 

To  sing  the  evening  psalm. 

There's   nought    but    dust   now  mine, 
lassie. 
There's  nought  but  dust  now  mine; 
My  soul's  wi'  thee  i'  the  cauld,  cauW 
grave. 
An'  why  should  I  stay  behin'  ? 


MY  NANIE   O. 

Rki)  rows  the  Xith,  'tween  bank  and 
brae. 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainie  O, 
Tliough  heaven  and  earth  should  mix  in 
storm, 

I'll  gang  and  see  my  Xanie  O; 
Mv  Nanie  O,  mv  Nanie  O; 

My  kind  and  winsimie  Xanie  O, 
She  holds  my  heart  in  love's  dear  Kind*. 

And  nane  can  do't  but  Nanie  O. 


AfARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 
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In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  stands, 

Sae  saintly  and  sae  bonnie  O, 
\  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace, 

For  thieving  looks  at  Nanie  O; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O; 

The  world's  in  love  with  Nanie  O; 
rbat  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadna  love  my  Nanie  O. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart, 
When  dancing  she  moves  Bnely  O; 

L  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes, 
They  sparkle  sae  divinely  O; 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O; 


The  flower  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  O; 
Love  looks  frae  'neath  her  long  brown 
hair, 
And  says,  I  dwell  with  Nanie  O. 


Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  daylight, 

O'er  Tinwald-top  so  bonnie  O, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

When  coming  frae  my  Nanie  O ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O; 

Nane  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  O ; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  a  boon. 

They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  O ! 


MARY   RUSSELL   MITFORD. 

1786-1855. 

[Born  at  Alnsford,  Hampshire,  Dec.  z6,  1786.  Published  in  early  life  three  volumes  of 
XKtnst  and  then  became  a  successful  and  highly  popular  prose  writer.  Her  principal  works  are 
Our  Villa^ze,  five  vols.,  1824-32.  Btl/ord  KegiSy  1835;  Country  Stories,  1850;  Recoilections, 
(851:  AthertoH  and  other  Tales,  1854.  And  a  number  of  dramas  of  which  Rienzi,  1828,  was 
lie  most  successful.    Died  Jan.  10,  1855.] 


TO  AfY  MOTHER  SLEEPING. 

Sleep  on,  my  mother!  sweet  and  in- 
nocent dreams 

Attend  thee,  best  and  dearest !  Dreams 
that  gild 

Life's  clouds  like  setting  suns,  with 
pleasures  filled, 

And  saintly  joy,  such  as  thy  mind  be- 
seems,— 

Thy  mind  where  never  stormy  passion 
gleams. 

Where  their  soft  nest  the  dovelike  vir- 
tues build; 

And  calmest  thoughts,  like  \iolets  dis- 
till'd. 

Their  fragrance  mingle  with  bright  wis- 
dom's beams. 

Sleep  on,  my  mother !  not  the  lily's  bell 

So  sweet;  not  the  enamor'd  west- 
wind's  sighs 

Tnat  shake  the  dew-drop  from  her 
snowy  cell 

So  gentle;  not  that  dew-drop  ere  it  flies 

So  pure.  E'en  slumber  loves  with  thee 
to  dwell. 

Oh  model  most  beloved  of  good  and 
wise. 


RlENZrS   ADDRESS 
ROMANS. 


TO    THE 

Friends, 
Ye  know  too 


I  come  not  here  to  talk. 

well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We   are 

slaves ! 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and 

lights 
A  race  of  slaves !    Fie  sets,  and  his  last 

beam 
Falls  on  a  slave:    not  such   as,  swept 

along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror 

leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame; 
But   base   ignoble    slaves,  slaves   to   a 

horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots,  lordf; 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages, 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen,  only 

great 
In   that  strange  spell,  a  name.     Each 

hour,  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cry  out  against  them.     But   this  very 

day, 
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An  honest  man,  my  neighbor  {pointing 

to  Paolo) —  there  he  stands !  — 
Was  struck,  struck  like  a  dog,  by  one 

who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini,  because,  forsooth, 
lie  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 
Nor  lifted  up  Iiis  voice  in  servile  shouts, 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian.  Be  we  men, 
And  suffer  such  dishonor?     Men,  and 

wash  not 
.Che  stain  away  in  blood?   Such  shames 

are  common; 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     I  that 

speak  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy.     There  was  the 

look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners 

give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.     How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy  !    Younger  by  fifteen 

years, 
Brother  at  once  and  son  I    He  left  my 

side; 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheeks,  a 

smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.    In  one  short 

hour 


The  pretty  hamdess  boy  was  slain!   I 

saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  when 

I  cried 
For  vengeance  —  Rouse,   ye   Romaosi 

Rouse,  ye  slaves  I 
Have  ye  brave  sons?   Look  in  the  neit 

fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die.     Have  ye  fair  daugh* 

ters?     Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  annit 

distained, 
Dishonored:    and,  if  .ye  dare  call  for 

justice, 
Be  answered  .by  the  lash.     Yet,  this  B 

Rome, 
That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  frcsi 

her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world  I   Yet,  wcare 

Romans ! 
Why;  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  RonoB 
Was  greater  than  a  kingl   And  once  ** 

again,— 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the 

tread 
Of  either  Brutus !  once  again,  I  swear, 
The  eternal  city   shall  be   free;    ber 

sons 
Shall  walk  with  princes. 


FOR  Mrsic. 

i'JcjW  whilst  he  dreams,  O  Muses,  wind 
him  round  ! 
Send  down  thy  silver  words,  O  mur- 
muring Rain ! 

Haunt   him,  sweet    Music!    Fall,  with 
gentlest  sound, — 


BRYAN    WALLER    PROCTER 

(BARRY  CORNWALL). 
1787-1874. 

[Bkvan  Waller  Pkocter  was  Ixim  in  London,  Nov.  31,  1787.  He  w^  educated,  vi& 
Bvrnn,  at  Harrow;  studied  as  a  solicitor  in  the  country:  returned  to  London  to  live  in  1807.  I& 
pcricHl  of  literary  activity  c\tcndcil  from  1815  to  i8a^.  In  1832  he  was  mode  M eiroDolitan  Coa- 
niissioncr  of  T.unai-y.  n  p<.ist  which  he  resigned  in  x86i.  He  died  Oct.  4,  1874.  His  prindpii 
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Like  dew,  like  night,  upon  his  wearr 

brain ! 
Come,  Odors  of  the  rose  and  violet,— 

bear 
Into  his  charmed  sleep  all  visions  fair! 
So  may  the  lost  be  found, 
So  may  his  thoughts  by  tender  lofe  be 

crowned. 


BR\AN  WALLER  fROCTiLii. 
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ope  come  shining  like  a  vernal 

mom, 

th  its  beams  adorn 

iture,  till  he  breathes  diviner  air, 

le  soft  Heaven  of  joy,  beyond 

the  range  of  Care ! 


THE  SEA. 

•a!  the  Sea!   the  open  Sea! 
le,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 
It  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
leth    the    earth's   wide    regions 
'round; 

»  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the 
skies; 
a  cradled  creature  lies. 

the  Sea !   Tm  on  the  Sea  I 

here  I  would  ever  be ; 

le  blue  above,  and  the  blue  be- 

low, 

ence  wheresoe'er  I  go; 

>rm  should  come  and  awake  the 

deep, 

natter?  /shall  ride  and  sleep. 

[oh !   h<nu  I  love)  to  ride 
fierce  foaming  bursting  tide, 
every   mad   wave    drowns    the 
moon, 

sties  aloft  his  tempest  tune, 
lis  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
ly  the  south-west  blasts  do  blow. 

was  on  the  dull  tame  shore, 
lov'd   the   great  Sea  more  and 

more, 

•ackwards   flew   to   her    billowy 

breast, 
bird  that  seeketh    its  mother's 

nest; 

mother  she  zuas^  and  is  to  me; 

/^as  bom  on  the  open  Sea ! 

aves  were   white,   and    red   the 

morn, 

noisy  hour  when  I  was  born; 

e  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise 

rolled, 

e  dolphins  bared  their  hacks  of 

gold; 


And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry 

wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  Ocean-child ! 

I've    lived    since    then,  in    calm    and 

strife 
Full  fifty  summers  a  sailor's  life. 
With  wealth  to  spend  and  a  power  to 

range, 
But  never  have  sought,  nor  sighed  for 

change; 
And  Death,  whenever  he  come  to  me. 
Shall   come    on    the    wiilc    unbounded 

Sea! 


A  REPOSE, 

She  sleeps  amongst  her  pillows  soft, 

(A  dove,  now  wearied  with  her  flight). 
And  all  around,  and  all  aloft, 

Hang     flutes    and    folds    of    virgin 
white : 
Her  hair  out-darkens  the  dark  night. 

Her    glance    out-shines    the    starry 
sky; 
But  now  her  locks  are  hidden  quite. 

And  closed  is  her  fringed  eye ! 

She    sleepeth :      wherefore    doth    she 
start? 
She  sigheth;   doth  she  feel  no  pain? 
None,  none !    the  Dream  is  near   her 
heart ; 
The  Spirit  of  sleep  is  in  her  brain. 
He  Cometh  down  like  golden  rain. 

Without  a  wish,  without  a  sound; 
He  cheers  ihe  sleeper  (ne'er  in  vain). 
Like    May,    when    earth    is   winter- 
bound. 

All  day  within  some  cave  he  lies, 

Dethroned  from  his  nightly  sway,  — 
Far  fading  when  the  dawning  skies 

Our   souls   with   wakening  thoughts 
arrav. 
Two  Spirits  of  might  doth  man  obey; 

By  each  he's  wrought,  from  each  he 
learns : 
The  one  is  Lord  of  life  by  day 

The  other  when  starry  nigh'  returns- 
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A  PETITION  TO  TIME, 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  ! 

Let  us  glide  aduwn  thy  stream 
'.iently, —  as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  ({uiet  dream  ! 
liuml)le  voyagers  are  We, 
Husband,  wife,  antl  children  three  — 
(^(.)ne  is  li»>t,  —  an  angcU  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead  I) 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  I 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings 
Our  ambition,  our  content 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  v»)yagers  are  We, 
f)*er  Life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime:  — 
Touch  us  gently^  gentle  Time ! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTllh  ^ 

Rest  !    'rtiis  little  Fountain  runs 

Thus  for  aye :  —  It  never  stays 
For  the  look  of  summer  suns. 

Nor  the  cold  of  winter  days. 
Whosoe'er  shall  wander  near. 

When  the  Syrian  heat  is  worst. 
Let  him  hither  come,  nor  fear 

Lest  lie  mav  not  slake  his  thirst: 
He  will  find  this  little  river 
Running  still,  as  bright  as  ever. 
Let  him  drink,  and  onwards  hie, 
Bearing  but  in  thought,  that  I, 
Erutas,  bade  the  Naiad  ^all, 
And  thank  the  great  god  Pan  i(v  all; 
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1788-1824. 

f  Born  in  London,  Jan.  22, 1788.  Exhicated  at  Harrow,  and  Trinity  College,  Caiabrid^.  ^^ 
Kshed  Uintrs  of  IdUues^  in  1807.  A  review  of  this  b<K)k  in  the  Edinburgh  provoked  iitc  Satiit 
English  Hards  and  Scctch  Kevic^vrrs,  which  was  published  in  March,  i8«39.  After  this  lUtt 
Uyron  travelled  in  Sj)ain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  for  two  years.  On  his  return  he  published  the  tw 
first  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  in  1812.  During  the  years  1813-1815  he  wrote  Thr.  Giaour^  BrUt 
cf  Aiiydos,  Corsair.  Lara,  Hcbrfiv  Melodies,  Siege  of  Corinth,  Parisinn.  'I*he  two  lastveie 
published  in  thespriii;;<.»f  1816,  shortly  after  Byron's  separation  from  the  wife  whom  he  had  manieJ 
on  Jan.  2,  1815.  This  year,  1816,  was  the  most  important  epoch  of  his  life.  He  left  England  ocvcr 
•o  return;  settled  first  at  Geneva,  where  he  matle  tne  acquaintance  of  Shelley,  composed  the  ihirf 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  Prisoner  0/  Chiilon,  and  Prometheus,  and  began  SfanfreJ.  In  iSijk 
removed  to  Venire,  finished  Manfred,  wrote  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  the  Fourth  Canto  of  CkiUt 
Harold,  and  Ih'ppo.  \w  the  vears  1818  and  i8ii>,  still  residinj;  at  Venice,  he  prcMluccd  the  Odtf* 
I'enire,  Mazef*}>a,  and  the  first  four  Cantos  of  Don  Juan.  In  1820  and  1821.  while  living ai 
Ravcima,  he  wrote  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  Marino  Faliero,  Sardana^alns,  The  7av»  FMC»fi 
Cain,  HttiTen  and  Earth,  and  X  Vision  of  Judgment.  l*.irt  of  the  two  next  years  was  spent* 
Pisa  in  dose  intimacy  with  Shelley.  Werner,  The  Deformed  Transformed^  Tkt  [stand, o»- 
the  reinainini;  Cantos  of  Don  yuan,  on  which  Byron  h  ul  fuen  from  time  to  lime  at  work  Juno: 
his  Ravenna  resideme,  ueie  completed.  On  luly  13,  i8.e;,  Hyron  sailed  from  Gcmva  for  Grteoc 
fu  order  to  take  active  part  in  the  I'benuion  of  that  couiur>-  from  Turkish  rule.  He  died  ol'fcwj 
at  Missolonghi  on  the  i-^th  of  April,  1&24,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  and  three  months.] 


1.EAUTY  OF  GREECE  AND   THE 
GRE<  IAN  ISLES. 

[The  Ciaoftr.] 

Fair    clime!     where    cver>'    season 
smiles 
Benignant  o'er  iho'^c  l)i<.*sscd  isles, 
AVhich,  seen  from  far  C«)i<»nna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 


And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dim|)ling,  CVean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lavt 
These  Kdens  of  the  Eastern  wave: 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
( )r  sweep  one  blossom  from  the 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
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akes  and  wafts  the  odors  there ! 
Tc  —  the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
i  of  the  Nightingale,  ^ 
maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
thousand    songs   are    heard    on 
high, 

>  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale; 
zen,  the  garden  (jucen,  his  Rose, 
;  by  winds,  unchillcd  by  snows, 
m  the  winters  of  the  West, 
ry  breeze  and  season  blest, 
s  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
2st  incense  back  to  heaven; 
atcful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
rest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh, 
any  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
any  a    shade    that    love    might 
share, 

iny  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
ilds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 
bark  in  sheltering  cove  below, 
or  the  passing  jjeaceful  prow, 
gay  mariner's  guitar 
d,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 
ealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 
ded  by  the  rocky  shore 
le  night -prowlers  on  the  prey, 
m  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
;  —  that  where  Nature  loved  to 
trace,  ^ 

r  (Jofls,  a  dwelling-place, 
ery  chartn  and  grace  hath  mixed 
the  paradise  she  fixed, 
nan,  enamored  of  distress, 
mar  it  into  wilderness, 
mple,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 
sks  not  one  laborious  hour; 
ims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
•m  along  the  fairy  land, 
ings  as  to  preclude  his  cnre, 
eelly  woos  liim  —  but  t  >  sj)are  ! 
—  that  where  all  is  peace  i>eside, 
tassion  riots  in  her  pride, 
t  and  rapine  wildly  reign 
;en  o'er  the  fair  domain, 
though  the  fiends  prevailed 
the  seraphs  they  assailed, 
:ed  on  heavenly  thrones,  should 
iwcll 

sd  inheritors  of  hell ; 
the  scene,  so  formed  for  joy, 
;  the  tyrants  that  destroy  I 


ANCIENT   AND   MODERN 
GREECE, 

\Tke  Gia<ntr.\ 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness. 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the   lines  where  beaat7 

lingers). 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And  —  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That   fires   not,  wins  not,   weeps 

not  now. 
And   but  for  that  chill  changeless 

brow, 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Ap|>als  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous 

hour. 
He   still   might    doubt    the    tyrant's 

power; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed  \ 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 
'TisGreece,butlivingGreece  no  motel 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  of  death. 
That    parts    not   quite  with   parting 

breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering;  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling   past 

away! 
Spark    of    that    flame,    perchance    o' 

heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  it% 

cherished  earth ! 

Qime  of  the  unforgotten  brave ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain' 
cave 
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Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  I 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 
Approach,    thou    craven    crouching 

slave : 
Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 
Oh,  servile  offspring  of  the  free  — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is 

this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires, 
The  embers  of  the  former  fires; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theii-s  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath   swept    the  column  from  their 

tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 


THE    PURSUIT   OF  BEAUTY, 
[TAr  Giaour.] 
As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-(|ueen  of  eastern  spring. 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  younj^  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  brijjhl,  ami  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed, 


Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  p>eace, 
From  infalft's  play  and  man*s  caprice; 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought. 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Hath  brushed  its  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing  or  bleeding  breasl 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
Ytorti  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er   droop   the  wing  o*er  those  that 

die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  showD 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim. 
Except  an  erring  sister  s  shame. 


LOVE, 
[The  Giaour. 1 

Yes,  Ltwe  indeed  is  light  from  heaTen; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low 


REMORSE. 
[TAr  Giaour.] 

The  mind  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes     j 

Is  like  the  Scoq^ion  girt  by  fire. 

In  circle  nanowiiw  as  it  gloN^-s, 

The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 

Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows. 
The  sting  she  nourished  for  her  foes. 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire; 
So  writhes  the  mind  Renu^rse  hath  riven 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 
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Devolion  wifU  tbe  mind  above, 
Bui  beaven  itself  descends  in  love; 
A  feeling  from  Ihe  Godhead  caught. 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought; 
A  Kay  of  Him  who  Conned  the  whole; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soui ! 


ZULEIKA. 
[Tht  BHdi  rfAb)d^.  Cinio  i.j 
FaIK,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  woman- 
kind, 
When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  sec- 
pent  smiling, 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon 
her  mind  — 
Bat  once  l^guiled  —  and  ever  more 
beguiling ; 
DuzUng.  a.\  that,  oh  I  too  transcendent 

To  Sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slum- 
When    heart    meets    heart      again    in 
dreams  Elysian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived 
in  Heaven; 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 
Pure,  as  the   prayer  which  Childhood 

Was  she  —  the  daughter  of  that  rude 
old  Chief, 

Who  met  the  maid  with  tears  — but  not 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words 

To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly 

ray? 
Who    doth    not    feel,    until    his   filing 

sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delit;lit, 
His  changing  cheek,  hi«  sinking  heart 

confer 
The  might  —  the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 
Soch    was   Zuleika  —  such   around  her 

The  nameless  charms  unmarked  by  her 


The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized 

the  whole  — 
And  oh  I  that  eye  wu  in  itself  a  Soul  I 


KNOW   YE    THE  LAND. 
[Tit  Bride  t^f  Ahydat.  C»nu>  i.] 
Know  ye  the  hind  where  the  cypreM 
and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done 
in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love 
of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the 
beams  ever  shine; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  op- 
pressed with  perfume. 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gdl  in 
her  bloom? 

Where  Ihe  citron  and  olive  are  fairest 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never 

\Vhere  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the 

hues  of  the  E^ky, 
In  color  though  vai'ie<i,in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  the  jinrple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in 

Where  Ihe  virgins  are  soft  as  the  rOses 

they  Iwine, 
And   all,  save   the    spirit  of   man,   is 

Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  Ihe  land 
of  the  Sun  — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  ileeds  us  his  chil- 
dren have  dune? 

Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  fare- 


THE  HELLESPONT. 

(  Th'  Bridie/  Ahyi-t.  Canlo  11.) 

Thk  winds  are  high  on  llelleawi 

A^  on  that  night  of  stunny  wale 

When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  s: 
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The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  l)ravc. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Scstos'  daughter. 
Oh  !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Thou^'h  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And   shrieking   sea-birds   warned    him 

home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forl)ade  to  go, 
He  could  not  sec,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 
His  eye  but  saw  the  light  of  love. 
The  only  star  it  hailed  above; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  hero's  song, 
"  Ve  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long !  *' 
That  tale  is  old,  but  lt)ve  anew 
May  nerve   young  hearts  to  prove  as 
true. 

The  v/inds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main; 
And  -Vight's  descending  shadows  hide 
That  field   with    blood   bedewed  in 
vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride; 

The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
All  — save  immortal  dreams  that  could 

oeguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  ! 
Oh !    yet  —  for    there    my   steps   have 
been; 
These  feet   have  pressed    the  sacred 
shore, 
These    liml)s   that    buoyant  wave  hath 

•  bi^rnc  — 
Minstrel  I  wiih  thee  l»)  muse,  to  mourn, 

To  trace  again  those  liclds  of  yore. 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fal»le<l  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  ar<mnd  the  undoubted  scene 
Thine  own  "broad  Ilellesponl"  slill 
dashes, 
Be  long  my  lot,  and  cold  were  he 
Who  could  there  gaze,  denying  thee ! 


MIDMGHT  IS    THE    FAST. 

\The  Siege  of  Corinth. \ 

'TIS  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold   rt)und   moon   shines   deeply 

down ; 


Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wished  for -v^ings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  rav? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there. 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air : 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brcxjk. 
The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves; 
The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  iin broke. 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and 

shrill 
And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer: 
It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain; 
Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 
Such  as  when   winds  and  harp-strings 

meet, 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 
It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed: 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though   but    for    a    stranger's 

knell. 


TWILIGHT, 
\Parisina.\ 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  beard; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  neai. 
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usic  to  the  lonely  ear. 

wer  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 

he  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

he  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 

'  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

ollows  the  decline  of  day, 

ght   melts  beneath   the   moon 

wav. 


FREHS  SOULOQUY  ON 
THE  JUNGFRAU. 

\Man/red.'\ 

•its  I  have  raised  abandon  me  — 

Us  which  I  have  studied  baffle 

le  — 

icdy  I  recked  of  tortured  me; 

o  more  on  superhuman  aid, 

10  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 

urc,  till   the  past  be  gulfed  in 

arkness, 

t  of  mv  search.  —  My  mother 

:arth: 

u,  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you, 

e  Mountains, 

;  ve  beautiful?     I  cannot  love 

c. 

u,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

Knest  over  all,  and  unto  all 

light  —  thou  shin'st  not  on  my 

earl. 

L,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme 

dge 

and  on  the  torrent's  brink  be- 

cath 

the   tall   pines  dwindled  as  to 
hrubs 
less  of  distance;   when  a  leap, 

motion,  even  a  breath,  would 
ring 

St  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
;)r  ever  —  wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
;  impulse  —  yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
;  l)eril  —  yet  do  not  recede; 

brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot 
>  firm : 

a  power  upon  me  which  with- 
olds, 
kes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 


If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own   soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have 
ceased 

To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.     Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minis- 
ter, [//«  f^gif  passes. 

Whose   happy   flight    is    highest    into 
heaven, 

Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  — I 
should  be 

Thy  prey,   and  gorge    thine    eaglets; 
thou  art  gone 

Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;   but 
thine 

Yet    pierces    downward,    onward,    or 
above, 

With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful ! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sover- 
eigns, we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mixed  essence, 
make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The    breath    of    degradation    and    of 
pride, 

Contending   with  low  wants  and  lofty 
will, 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are —  what  they  name  not  to 
themselves. 

And   trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark ! 
the  note, 

[  The  shepheriVs  pipe  in  t)u 
distance  is  heard. 

The    natural   music   of    the    mountain 
reed  — 

For    here     the     patriarchal    days    are 
not 

A  pastoral  fable  —  pipes  in  the  liberal 
air. 

Mixed  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  saun- 
tering herd; 

My  soul  wtHild  drink  those  echoes. — 
Oh,  that  I  were 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 

A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 

A  bodiless  enjoyment  —  born  and  dying 

With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me ! 
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MANFREDS     MIDNIGHT 
THOUGHTS. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the 

tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  —  Beau- 
tiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  frxe 
Than   that   of  man;  and  in  her  starry 

shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I    learned    the    language    of    another 

world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  —  upon  such  a 

night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
*Midst    the    chief    relics    of    almighty 

Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken 

arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and 

the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;   from 

afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber; 

and 
More  near  from  out  the  Gxjsars*  palace 

came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn 

breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they 

stood 
Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Gx?sars 

dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night, 

amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled 

baltlemenls, 
And  twines  its  ro«.its  with  the  imperial 

hearths, 
Ivy     usurps     the      laurel's     place     of 

growth;  — 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection! 
While  Ca'sar's  chambers,  and  the  Au- 
gustan halls, 


Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 
And    thou    didst    shine,    thou  rolling 

moon,  upon 
All  this,  and   cast   a  wide  and   tender 

light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  tilled  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And   making  that  which  was   not,  till 

the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'e: 
With   silent   worship    of    the  great  of 

old !  ~ 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who 

still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.  — 

*T\\as  such  a  night ! 
Tis  strange  that  1  recall  it  at  this  time; 
But    I  have   found  our   thoughts  take 

wildest  flight 
liven  at  the  moment  when  they  shovld 

array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 


AtY  NATIVE   LAND-^GOOD 
NIGHT 
[Ckilde  Haro/ J ,  Csinto  L] 

"  i^VDiEU,  adieu !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The    night-winds    sigh,    the    breakers 
roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight : 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land  —  Good  Night! 

"  A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  (lage. 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage. 
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Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

*  Let  winds  be   shrill,   let  waves  roll 

high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind : 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee  —  and  One  above. 

••  My  father  blessed  me  fervently. 

Yet  did  not  much  complain; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again."  — 
•*  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad !' 

Such  tears  l)ecome  thine  eye; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

My  own  would  not  be  dry. 

"Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeo- 
man. 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?"  — 
"  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

**  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy 
hall. 

Along  the  bordering  lake. 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?  "  — 

*  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 
Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 

But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 
AA^  laugh  to  flee  away. 

^For  who  would    trust    the    seeming 
sighs 
Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue 
eyes 
We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 


Nor  perils  gathering  near; 

My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

"  And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain. 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

"  With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  Land  —  Good  Night !  " 


PARNASSUS, 
[Childe  Harold,  Canto  i.] 

Oh,   thou  Parnassus!  whoTi   I   now 

survey, 
Not  in  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in   the   fabled   landscape   of    a 

lay, 
But   soaring  snow-clad   through   thy 

native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  maj- 
esty ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing 

by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with 

his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one 

Muse  will  wave  her  wing. 

Oft  have  I  dreamed  of  thee !  whose 

glorious  name 
Who   knows  not,  knows  not   man's 

divinest  lore; 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas !  with 

sbame 
That  i.in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I   recount  thy  worshippers  of 

yore. 
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I   tremble,  and   can   only  bend  the 

knee; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to 

soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on 

thee! 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards 

have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined 

their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallowed 

scene, 
Which  others   rave  of,  though   they 

know  it  not? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts 

his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat  art  now 

their  grave. 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the 

spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the 

cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon 

melodious  wave. 


A  THENS, 
[Ckilde  f/aro/d.  Canto  ii.] 

Ancient  of  days!   august  Athena! 

where, 
Where   are  thy  men  of  might?   thy 

grand  in  soul? 
Gone — glimmeringthrough  the  dream 

of  things  that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's 

goal, 
They  won,  and  passed  away  —  is  this 

the  whole? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an 

hour! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's 

stole 
Are   sought  in  vain,  and   o'er  each 

mouldering  tower, 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits 

the  shade  of  powec. 


Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach 

you  here ! 
Come  —  but  molest  not  yon  defence* 

less  urn: 
Look  on  this  spot  —  a  nation's  sepul* 

chre ! 
Abode   of    gods,  whose  shrines  no 

longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take 

their  turn : 
'Twas  Jove's  —  'tis  Mahomet's —  and 

other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man 

shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim 

bleeds; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose 

hope  is  built  on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye 

to  heaven  — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing!  to 

know 
Thou  art?     Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly 

given, 
That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again, 

and^o, 
Thou   knowest   not,   reckest  not  to 

what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with 

the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy 

and  woe? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it 

flies: 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand 

homilies. 


REAL  AND   UNREAL  SOUTUDE, 
[Chiidc  Harold t  Canto  ii.I 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood 
and  fell. 

To   slowly  trace  the   forest's  shady 
scene. 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  do- 
minion dwell. 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rutly 
been 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all 
unseen, 
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With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs 

a  fold; 
Alone  o*er  steeps  and  foaming  falls 

to  lean; 
This  is  not  solitude;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse   with   Nature's   charms,   and 

view  her  stores  unrolled. 


But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the 

shock  of  men; 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  pos- 
sess. 
And  roam  along,   the  world's  tired 

denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom 

we  can  bless; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from 

distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness 

endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile 

the  less 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought, 

and  sued; 
This  b  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  soli- 

tudel 


The  night  before  the  ba  t- 
tle  of  waterloo, 

\Chade  Harold,  Canto  Hi.] 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 

night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered 

then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and 

bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and 

brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and 

when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which 

spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriagc- 

beU; 
^Qt  hush  1  hark !  a  deep  soimd  strikes 

like  a  rising  kneu  I 


Did  ye  not  hear  it?  —  No;  'twas  hut 

the  wind, 
Or   the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony 

street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  uncon- 

fined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and 

Pleasure  meet 
To   chase   the  glowing   Hours  with 

flying  feet  — 
But  hark !  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks 

in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And   nearer,   clearer,   deadlier   than 

before ! 
Arm  !  arm !  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's 

opening  roar ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high 
h»Il 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;   he 
did  hear 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  fes- 
tival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  pro- 
phetic ear; 

And   when  they  smiled  because   he 
deemed  it  near. 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal 
too  well 

Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody 
bier, 

And    roused    the   vengeance    blood 
alone  could  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost 
fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to 

and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings 

of  distress, 
AnJ  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an 

hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own 

loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such 

as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and 

choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :  who 

could  guess 
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If  evermore  should  meet  those  mutual 
eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful 
morn  could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  : 
the  steed, 

The   mustering    squadron,   and    the 
clattering  car. 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous 
speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of 
war; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal 
afar; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming 
drum 

Roused  up  the  soidier  ere  the  morn- 
ing star; 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  ter- 
ror dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  —  "  The 
foe  I    They  come  !  they  come !  " 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's 

gathering  "  rose, 
The  war-note  of   lx)chiel,  which  Al- 

byn's  hills 
.  Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her 

Saxon  foes :  — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch 

thrills 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  ^ith  the  breath 

which  fills 
Their    mountain    pipe,    so    fill    the 

mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which 

instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand 

years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each 

clansman's  cars ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her 

green  leaves, 
Dewy   with    nature's    tear-drops,   as 

they  pass, 
Grieving,    if    aught    inanimate    e'er 

grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,  —  alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the 

grass 


Which  now  beneath  them,  bnt  above 

shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  thb  fiery 

mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And   burning  with   high     hope,  shall 

moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lustj 

life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly 

gay, 

The   midnight    brought    the  signal- 
sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms,— 
the  day 

Battle's  magnificently-stem  array ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,whkh 
when  rent 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other 
clay. 

Which   her    own    clay   shall  cover, 
heaped  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse, —  friend,  foe,  — in  one 
red  burial  blent ! 


THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

\CkUde  Harold,  Canto  iii.] 
Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted 

lake, 
While  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a 

thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to 

forsake 
Earth's   troubled  waters  for  a  purer 

spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I 

loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  nutf' 

muring 
Sound  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  r^ 

proved. 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er 

have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  be> 

tween 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk, 

yet  clear. 
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lingling,  yet  distinctly 

.    Jura,    whose    capt 

tear 

teep;     and    drawing 

I  living  fragrance  from 

fresh  with  childhood; 

drip  of  the  suspended 

asshopper   one  good- 
more  : 

g  reveller,  who  makes 
icy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
me  bird  from  out  the 

e  a  moment,  then  is 

loating  whisper  on  the 

',  for  the  starlight  dews 
r  tears  of  love  instil, 
ilves  away,  till  they  in- 

s  breast  the  spirit  of 


!ON  OF  GENIUS. 

iroldf  Canto  iii.] 

ds  to  mountain-tops, 

sales    most  wrapt    in 

snow ; 

ses  or  subdues  man- 


1  on  the  hate  of  those 

)Ovc  the  sun  of  glory 

1  the  earth  and  ocean 

icy  rocks,  and  loudly 

npests  on  his   naked 

1  the  toils  which  to 
aits  led. 


THE  STARS, 
{CkiUl4  HaroU,  CaalD  Si.] 

Ye  stars!   which  are  the  poetiy  o£ 

heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read 

the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, —  'tis  to  be  for- 
given. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal 

state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye 

are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from 

afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have 

named  themselves  a  star. 


THE  RHINE. 
[Childe  Harold,  Canto  iiL] 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should 

see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  'flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o*er  this  paradise; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of 

gray; 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowct% 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers; 
Hut  one  thing  want  these    banks  of 

Rhine,  — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  dasp  in  mine ! 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  tonch, 

I  know  that  they  most  withered  be. 
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But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such; 
For  1  have  cherished  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When   thou   I)ehold*st   them   drooping 

nigh, 
And    know'st    them    gathered   by  the 

Rhine, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
llie  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  l>eauty  varying  round : 
The   haughtiest  breast   its  wish   might 

bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  ilear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 


VENICE, 
\Ckilde  ffaroid.  Canto  iv.] 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of 

Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  frrjm  out  the  wave  her  struc- 

turcs  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's 

wand : 
A  thousand  ye;u:s  their  cloudy  wings 

expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times  when  many  a  sub- 
ject lanr] 
LoukM  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble 

piles, 
Where  Venice  sale  in  stale,  throned  on 

her  hunilrc<l  isles  I 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from 
ocean, 

Rising  with  lier  tiara  of  proud  towers 

At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  mo- 
tion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their 
powers : 


And  such  she  was;  — her  daughten 

had  their  dowers        , 
From  spoils. of  halioi%.'and  the  ex- 

haustless  East      r. 
PourM  in  her  Jap.  all  gmns  in  sparl^- 

ling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she.robed,  and  of  hn 

feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  thti: 

dignity  increased.    * 


In  Venice  Tasso*s    echoei    are  n 

more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songlen  gondn 

her: 
Her   paUices  are  cnunbUng  to  the 

shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the 

ear: 
Those  days  are  gone  —  bat  Beaut)'  still 

is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade  —  but   Xature 

doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was 

dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festi^-ity, 
llie  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masqae  of 

Italy ! 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  %peU  beyond 
Her   name  in   story,   and   her  long 

array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms 

despond 
Above   the  dogeless   city's  vanish '<! 

sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decjv 
With  the  Rialto;    Shylock  and  the 

Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn 

away  — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !   though 

all  were  o'er. 
For    us    repeopled  were    the    soUtvy 

shore. 

llie   f>eings  of  the  mind  are  not  d 

clay; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 


"  1  stood  in  Veni 
A  paUce  and  a 
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lore   beloved   existence:    that 

tich  Fate 

ts  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

tal  bondage,  by  these  spirits 

>plied, 

xiles,  then  replaces  what  we 

le; 

ig     the     heart    whose    early 

wers  have  died, 

a  fresher  growth  replenishing 

;  void. 


lONLIGHT  NIGHT  AT 
VENICE. 

"kilde  Harold^  Canto  iv.] 

loon  is  up,  and   yet  it  is  not 

;ht- 

divides  the  sky  with  her  —  a 

I 

ry  streams   along  the  Alpine 

ight 

e  Friuli's  mountain;   Heaven 

free 

louds,  but  of  all'  colors  seems 

be,- 

to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West,  — 

the  Day  joins  the  past  Eter- 

y 

on    the    other    hand,   meek 
an's  crest 

rough  the  azure  air — an  isl- 
d  of  the  blest ! 

e  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
er  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven; 
t  still 

nny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and 
nains 

o'er  the  peak  of  the  fair  Rhae- 
nhUl, 

and  Night  contending  were, 
til 

reclaimed  her  order;  — gently 
ws 

ep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their 
es  instil 

lorous  purple  of  a  new-born 
e, 

reams  upon  her  stream,  and 
;ssed  within  it  glows. 


Filled  with  the  face  oT  heaven,  which, 

from  afar. 
Comes  down   upon   the  waters;    all 

its  hues. 
From   the   rich   sunset  to  the  rising 

star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And    now    they    change;     a    paler 

shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains;  part-  ' 

ing  day 
Dies  like   the   dolphin,  whom   each 

pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till  —  'tis  gone  -^ 

and  all  is  gray. 


ROME, 
\Chadt  HaroU,  Canto  iv.] 

Oh  Rome !  my  country !   city  of  the 

soul! 
The  orphans  of  thie  heart  must  turn 

to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !    and 

control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  su^erance? 

Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod 

your  way 
O'er   steps   of    broken   thrones   and 

temples,  Ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our 

clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she 
stands, 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voice- 
less woe ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered 
hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long 
ago; 

The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes 
now; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellei-s:  dost  thou 
flow. 
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Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilder- 
ness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle 
her  distress. 

The  (Joth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War, 

Fl(>o<l,  and  Fire, 
Have   dealt   upon    the    seven-hilled 

city's  pride; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs 

ride. 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  Capitol; 

far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor 

left  a  site : 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the 

void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar 

light, 
And  say,  **  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is 

doubly  night? 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night's    daughter,    Ignorance,    hath 

wraj>t  and  wrap 
All  round  us :  we  but  feel  our  way 

to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars 

their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her 

ample  lap; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we 

steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections;  now  we 

clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka !  "  it  is 

clear  — 
When   but   s«)me   false  mirage  of  ruin 

rises  near. 

Alas!  the  Uifty  city  I  and  alas! 

The  trebly   hundred    triumphs!    and 

the  day 
When  r.rutus  made  the  dagger's  edge 

sur|>ass 
The    LDnquenn's   sword    in   bearing 

fame  away  I 
Alas,  for  TuUy's  voice,  and  Virgil's 

lav, 
And    I  -ivy's    pictured    page  !  —  but 

these  shall  be 


Her  resurrection ;  all  beside  —  dccajr. 
Alas  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye   she  bore 
when  Rome  was  free ! 


FREEDOM'S  TRUE  ffEROES. 
[Ckilde  Hmrdd,  Canto  iv.] 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquered 

be. 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and 

no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  armed  and  un- 

defiled? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in 

the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpnined  forest,  'mids 

the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nnrsing  Nature 

smiled 
On  infant  Washington?    Hath  Earth 

no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe 

no  such  shore? 

But  France  got  drunk  iitith  blood  to 

vomit  crime. 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  PVeedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and 

clime; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  ve 

have  seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  be- 
tween 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantioe 

wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the 

scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal 

thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's 

worst  — his  second  fall. 

Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  tonit 

but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  agpiMt 

the  wind; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  hcokei 

now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  ue  tempest  lestci 

behind; 
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Thy  tree  hath  loU  iti  bloHoms,  and 

the  rind, 
Chopped  b]'  (he  axe,  looki  rough  and 

Utile  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasCi,  —  and  still  (he  seed 

we  Rnd 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the 

So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit 
bring  forth. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  EGERIA. 

\CkiUi  Harold.  Cmio  ii.) 
EcERiA?     sweel    creation    of   *ome 

Which  found  bo  mortal  resting-place 

As  thine  ideal  breast;  whate'er  thoa 

art 
Or  wert,  —  a  young  Aarora  of  the  air, 
The  nynipholepay  of  some  fond  de- 
spair; 
Or.  il  might  be,  a  beanly  of  the  earth. 
Who   found  a  more   than  common 

votary  there 
Too   much  adoring ;    whatsoe'er  thy 
birth, 
Thoa  wot   ■  beautiful    thought,   and 
softly  bodied  forth. 

The  moiiei  of  Ihy  fointain  still  are 

sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;   the 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years 

unwrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genios  of  the 

Whose   green,  hiM  margin  now  no 

Art's  works;    nor  must  the   delicate 

Prisoned  in  nurble,  bubbling  from 

Of  the  deft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The   rill   inns    o'er,   and   round    fern, 


flower 


Fantastically  tangled :  the  gre:n  hills 
Are    clothed    with    early    folossom^ 
'hrough  the  grass 


The  quick-eyed   lizard   nutle*,   end 

(he  bills 
Of  sumiiKr-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye 

Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in 

their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with 

their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy 

The  sweetness  of  the  violet's   deep 

KisMd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems 
colored  by  its  skiet. 

Here  didsl  ihou  dwell,  in  this  en- 
chanted cover, 

^eria!  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  heal- 
ing 

For  the  fat  footstep  of  Ihy  motial 

The  purple  Midnight  vcUed  that  mys- 
tic meeting 
With   her   mast   starry   canopy,  and 

Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel? 
This  cave  wa<  surely  ehaped  out  for 

the  greeting 
Of  an  enamored   Goddess,  and  the 


INVOCATION   TO  NEMESIS. 

[Cklldi  Harild,  Cmlo  jv.] 
And  thoa,  who  never  yet  of  human 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Ne- 

Here,  where  the  andent  paid  tfiee 

homage  long  — 
Thoa  who  didst  call  the  Paries  from 

the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl 
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Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ? — Awoke ! 
thou  shalt,  and  must. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  *tis  not 

that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffered:    let 

him  speak 
Who   hath  beheld  decline  upon  my 

brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave 

it  weak;  « 

But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words 

dis]>erse, 
Though  I  be  ashes;   a  far  hour  shall 

wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this 

verse, 
\nd  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain 

of  my  curse  I 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.  — 
Have  I  not  — 

Hear  me,  my  nK)ther  Earth !  behold 
it.  Heaven !  — 

Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 

Have  I  not  suflfered  things  to  be  for- 
given? 

Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my 
heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapped,  name  blighted.  Life's 
life  lied  away? 

And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  tlie  s»»uls  of  those  whom  I 
survey. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  nut  seen  what  human  things 

ouUl  do? 
From  the  loud  lonrof  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whi^per  of  the  as  paltry 

few. 
And  >.ul>ller  venom  of  the  reptile  crew. 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant 

eye, 
Learning  to  lit-  with  silence,  would 

seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug 
or  Mgh, 
Deal  roun«l  to  happy  fools  its  speech- 
less obloijuy. 


But  I  have  Hved,  and  have  not  fiTed 
in  vain : 

My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  bkx)d 
its  fire. 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  con- 
quering pain; 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which 
shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  1 
expire. 


THE  STATUE  OF  APOLLO. 
\Ckildt  Harold,  Canto  iv.) 

Or  view  the  Lord  of   the  unerring 

bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  Sun  in   human   limbs  arrayed, 

and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the 

fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  —  the 

arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance;  in  his 

eye 
And   nostril   beautiful    disdain,  and 

might 
And  majesty,  flash  theit*  full  lightnings 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deit>'. 

But  in  his  delicate  form  —  a  dream  of 

Love, 
Shaped    by  some    solitary    nyiqih, 

whose  breast 
Longed  for  a  deathless  lover  firom 

al)ove, 
And  maddened  in  that  vision — are 

exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  blessed 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly 

mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heav- 
enly guest  — 
A  ray  of  immortality  —  and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gathered  t^ 

a  god! 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  *stole  frosn 
Heaven 

The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  w«f  re- 
paid 
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By  bun  to  whom  the  energy  wu  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  ■rrayed 
With   an   etemul    glury  —  which,   if 

By  human   hunds,  a  not  of  human 

Ihuught ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallowed  it, 

nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  Ihe  dust  —  nur  hath  it 


THE    OCEAN. 

[CkOJr  Hmntd,  Canio  iv.] 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  daik*blne 

Ocean  — roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleeu  sweep  over  thee 

Man  marks  the   earth  with  min  — 

his  control 
Stops  with   the   shore ;  —  upon   Ibe 

watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth 


A  shadow  of  n 
When,  for  a  m< 


avage.  s 


e  his 


He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bub- 
bling groan, 
mthoul  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffiaed, 

and  unknown. 

Hi*  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — 

thy  Kelds 
Aie  not  a  spoil  for  him, —  thou  dost 

And  shake  him  from  ihee;  the  vile 

strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the 

And   Knd'st   him,  shivering  in   tby 

playful  spray 
And  bowling,  to  his  gods,  wher*  haply 


His  petty  hope  in  some  n 

The  armaments  which  thundetstrike 

the  walls 
Of  ri>el>-l>uill  cities,  bidding  nations 

And  muiiarchs  tremble  in  their  cap- 
itals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs 

Their  clay  creatoi  Ihe  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  andarlritet  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  inowy 

flake. 
They  melt  into  Ihy  yeast  of  waves. 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of 
Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in 

all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,    Greece,    Rome,    Carthage, 

what  are  Ihey? 
Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while 

And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts:  — 

Unchangeable  save  to  Ihy  Hild  waves' 

play— 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  aiure 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou 
rollesl  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Al- 
mighty's form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempest;  in  all  lime. 
Calm   or  convulsed  —  in   breeze,   or 

gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;  —  boundless,  endless, 

and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity —  Ihe  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy 
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The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made : 
each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ^  thou  goest   forth,  dread, 
fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and 
my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast 
to  be 

Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from 
a  l>oy 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers  —  they 
to  me 

Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshen- 
ing sea 

Made  them  a  terror  —  *twas  a  pleas- 
ing fear, 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 

And  trusted   to   thy  billows  far  and 
near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  —  as 
I  do  here. 


SOLITUDE. 
\Childe  Harold t  Canto  iv.] 

Oh  !    that  the  desert  were  my  dwell- 
ing-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human 

race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 
Ye  elements! — in  whose  ennobling 

stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted  —  Can  ye  not 
Accord  mc  such  a  being?     Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely 
be  our  lot. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless 

woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its 

roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature 

more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which 

I  steal 


From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  be- 
fore, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and 
feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot 
all  conceal. 


SONG  OF  THE   CORSAIRS. 
[TfU  Corsair^  Canto  L] 

O'ER  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue 

sea, 
Our   thoughts  as   boundless,   and  our 

souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows 

foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and    behold   oor 

home! 
These  arc  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their 

sway  — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to 

range 
From  toil  to   rest,  and  joy   in  every 

change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell?  not  thou,  luxurious 

slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'cf  the  heav- 

ing  wave; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and 

ease! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not  — >  pleasure 

cannot  please  — 
Oh,  who  can  tell  save  he  whose  heart 

hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters 

wide. 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  mad- 
dening play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  track- 
less way? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching 

fight. 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to 

delight; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more 

than  zeal. 
And  where  the  feebler  faint  —  can  onhr 

feel  — 
Feel  —  to  the  rising    bosom's    Inmost 

core. 


"  O'er  Ilie  glnii  walcrs  of  (\iv  Jnrk  Ijliir  sea." 

TAe  Cunair,  pngc  i20. 
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hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 

dread  of  death  —  if  with  us  die  our 
foes — 

e  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  re- 
pose: 

ne  when   it  wUl  —  we  snatch    the 
life  of  life  — 

ten  lost  —  what  recks  it  —  by  disease 
or  strife? 
hira    who    crawls    enamored    df 
decay, 

ig  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years 
away; 

ive  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his 
palsied  head; 

•$  —  the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  fever- 
ish bed. 

lie  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his 
soul, 

•%  with  one  pang  —  one  bound  — 
escapes  control. 

\  corse  may  boast  iis  urn  and  narrow 
cave, 

1  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild 
his  grave : 

-s  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely 
shed, 

len  Ocean   shrouds  and  sepulchres 
our  dead. 

'  us,  even  banquets  fond  regrets  sup- 
ply 

the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory; 

i  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 

len  those  who  win  at  length  divide 
the  prey, 

1  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o*er 
each  brow, 

w  had  the   brave  who   fell   exulted 
now! 


NRAUS  LOVE  FOR   MEDORA. 

\The  Cortair^  Canto  i.] 
SE  are  all  evil  —  quickening  round 

his  heart, 
»  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart; 
could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
passions  worthy  of  a  fool  ur  child ; 
'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he 

strove, 
1  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of 

Love! 


Yes,  it  was  love  —  unchangeable  —  an- 

changed, 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never 

ranged; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his 

eye. 
He  shunned,  nor  sought,   but  coldly 

passed  them  by; 
Though  many  a  beauty  drooped  in  pris- 
oned bower. 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded 

hour. 
Yes  —  it  was  Love  —  if  thoughts  of  ten- 
derness. 
Tried  in   temptation,   strengthened  by 

distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,   firm    in  every 

clime, 
And  yet  —  oh,  more  than  all !  —  untired 

by  time; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled 

wile. 
Could  render  sullen,  were  she  near  to 

smile; 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to 

vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with 

'  calmness  part, 
Lest  that  his  lool^  of  grief  should  reach 

her  heart; 
Which   nought  removed,  nor  menaced 

to  remove  — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals  -  -  this  was 

love! 
He    was    a     villain  —  ay — reproaches 

shower 
On  him  —  but  not  the  passion,  nor  its 

power, 
Which   only  proved  all   other  virtues 

gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  the  love- 
liest one ! 


THE  PARTING  OF  CONRAD  AND 

MEDORA. 

\Tkt  Corsair^  Canto  i.] 

She  rose  —  she  sprung  —  she  clung  to 

his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden 
face^ 
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He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue 

eye, 
Which   downcast   drooped   in    tearless 

agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his 

arms, 
In    all     the    wihlness    of    dishevelled 

charms; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image 

dwelt 
So  full  —  that  feeling  seemed  almost  un- 

felt! 
Hark  —  peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal- 
gun  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset  —  and  he  cursed  that 

sun. 
Again  —  again  —  that    form   he   madly 

pressed, 
Which  nmtely  clasped,  imploringly  ca- 
ressed ! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he 

bore, 
One  moment  ga/ed  —  as  if  to  gaze  no 

more ; 
Felt  —  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her 

alone, 
Kissed  her  cold  forehead  —  turned  —  is 

Conrad  gone? 


« 


Greur  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 
mi  —  oh,  how  far !  — it  canght  a  glimpse 

of  him. 
And  then   it    flowed  —  and   phrensied 

seemed  to  swim. 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glisten- 
ing lashes  dewed 
With   drops   of  sadness  oft   to  t>e  re- 

newetl. 
••He's  gone !  "  —  against  her  heart  that 

hand  is  driven, 
Convulsed    and    quick  —  then    gently 

raised  to  heaven; 
She  looked  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the 

main; 
The  white  sail  set  —  she  dared  not  look 

again ; 
But  turned  with  sickening  soul  within 

the  gate  — 
*'  It  is  no  dream  —  and  I  am  desolate  1 " 


And  is  he  gone?" — on  sudden  soli- 
tude 

How  oft    that  fearful    question  will  in- 
trude I 

"  *Twas  but  an  instant  past  —  and  here 
he  stt)0(l ! 

And  now  "  —  without  the  portal's  porch 
she  rushed, 

And  then  al  length  lier  tears  in  freedom 
gushed; 

Lig,  —  bright  —  and  fast,  unknown    to 
her  tliey  fell  ; 

But    still    her    li]>s    refused    lo    send  — 
'*  Farewell  \  " 

For  in  that  word  —  that  fatal  word  — 
howe'er 

We    promise     -  hope  -  -  believe  —  there 
breather  despair, 

O'er    every    feature    of    tliat    still    pale  ! 
face, 

Had  sorrow  fixed  what  time  can  ne'er 
erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  ioving  eye 


SUNSET  IN  THE  MORE  A, 
[  The  Corsair ^  Canto  tii.] 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be 
run. 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely 
bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  1 

O'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam 
he  throws. 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as 
it  glows. 

On  old  ^4igina*s  rock,  and  Idra*s  isle. 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting 
smile; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves 
to  shine. 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more 
divine. 

Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows 
kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  ex- 
panse 

More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellow- 
ing glance. 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  tt™"*«** 
driven, 
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Mark  bis  gay  course,  and  own  the  hoes 

of  heaven, 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and 

deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to 

deep. 


CONRAD  AND   THE  DEAD  BODY 
OF  MEDORA. 
[  The  Corsair f  Canto  iii.j 
He  turned  not  —  spoke  not  —  sunk  not 

—  fixed  his  look. 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately 

shook: 
He  gazed  —  how  long  we  gaze  despite 

of  pain, 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze 

in  vain ! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withered 

there; 
And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand 

contained. 
In   that    last  grasp  as    tenderly  were 

strained 
As   if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feigned  a 

sleep. 
And  made   it   almost  mockery  yet   to 

weep: 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of 

snow. 
And  veiled  —  thought  shrinks  from  all 

that  larked  below  — 
Oh !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his 

might. 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  the  throne  of 

light ! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last 

eclipse. 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the   charm  around 

her  lips  — 
Vet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forlx)re  to 

smile 
And   wished  repose  —  but   only   for  a 

while; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended 

tress. 
Long  —  fair  —  but  spread  in  utter  life- 

lessness. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer 

wind. 


Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  Biat  strove 

to  bind; 
These,  and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became 

the  bier. 
But  she  is  nothing  —  wherefore  is  he 

here? 

He    asked    no    question  —  all    were 

answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still,  marble 

brow. 
It    was    enough  —  she     died  —  what 

recked  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better 

years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest 

fears. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once  —  and  he  deserved  his 

fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less;  —  the  good 

explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can 

never  soar; 
The  proud  —  the  wayward  —  who  have 

fixed  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough 

for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all  —  perchance 

a  mite  — 
But   who    in    patience    parts  with   all 

delight? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left 

to  learn ! 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid, 

not  lost. 
In  smiles    that   least    befit  who  wear 

them  most. 


A  BUNCH  OF  SWEETS. 
[Vph  yttMH,  Canto  i.] 

*Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moon- 
lit deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria*s  gondolier, 
By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters 
sweep; 
Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  ap- 
pear; 
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Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds 

creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;   'tis  sweet  to  view  on 

high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the 

sky. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  hon- 
est bark 
Bay   deep-mouthed   welcome   as  we 

draw  near  home; 
Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will 

mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when 

we  come; 
Tis  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark. 
Or   lulled   by   falling   waters;   sweet 

the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of 

birds, 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest 

words. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  shower- 
ing grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth. 
Purple  and  gushing :  sweet  arc  our  es- 
capes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth; 
Sweet  to   the    miser  are  his  glittering 
heaps, 
Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born's 
birth, 
Sweet  is  revenge  —  especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  sea- 
men. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 
The    unex[>ccted    death  of  some  old 
ladv, 
Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who've  made  "  us  youth  "  wait  too, 
too  long  already. 
For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat, 
Still    breaking,  but  with    stamina  so 
steady. 
That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next   owner  for    their   double-danmed 
post-obits. 

Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's 
laurels. 


By  blood  or  ink;   'tis  sweet  to  put  an 
end 
To  strife ;  'lis  sometimes  sweet  to  have 
our  quarrels. 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend: 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  bar- 
rels; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  de* 
fend 
Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  school 

boy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are 
forgot. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these, 
than  all. 
Is     first     and    passionate     love  —  it 
stands  alone. 
Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall; 
The    tree    of  knowledge    has    been 
plucked  —  all's  known  — 
And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy    of   this    ambrosial    sin,  so 
shown. 
No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 
Fire  which   Prometheus  filched  for  v 
from  heaven. 


THE  DYING  BOYS  ON  THE 
RAFT 

[Don  Jnan,  Canto  ii.] 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly 

crew. 
And  with   them   their  two  sons,  of 

whom  the  one 
Was   more   robust   and   hardy   to    the 

view. 
But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  wai 

gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who 

threw 
One     glance     at     him,     and     said, 

"  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 
I   can   do  nothing,"   and   he   saw  him 

thrown 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 
Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate; 
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But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a 

mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he 

smiled. 
As  if   to  win  a  heart  from  off  the 

weight. 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they 

must  part. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never 

raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped 

the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him 

gazed, 
And  when  the  wished-fur  shower  at 

length  was  come, 
And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  Blm 

half  glazed. 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 

to  roam, 
He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops 

of  rain  • 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth  —  but  in 

vain. 

The  boy  expired  —  the  father  held  the 

clay, 
And  looked  upon  it  long,  and  when 

at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  bur- 
den lay 
Stiff  on  his    heart,   and  pulse   and 

hope  were  past. 
He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 
Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein 

'twas  cast; 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb 

and  shivering, 
4nd  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs 

quivering. 


THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 
[D0M  yttam.  Canto  iii.J 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 
Where   burning  Sappho    loved   and 

sung, 
Where    grew    the    arts     of   war    and 

peace, — 


Where    Delos    rose,    and    Phoebns 
sprung! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 

Have  found  the   fame  your  shores  r«* 
fuse; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be 
free; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  SalamiS) 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations;  —  all  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  — 

And  when    the  sun   set,  where  were 
they? 

And   where   are   they?  and  where   art 
thou. 

My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now  — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush,  for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  the  days  more 
blest? 
Must  we   but  blush?  —  Our   fathers 
bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 
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What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 

Ah  !  no;  —  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  '*  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise,  —  we  come,  we  come !  " 
Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain  —  in  vain ;   strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  w^ine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call  — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  P)'rrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
Tlfe  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  vtlth  Samian  wine  \ 
We    will    not   think   of  themes   like 
these ! 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  : 

He  served  — but  served  Polycratcs  — 

A  tyrant ;   but  our  masters  then 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tvrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was     freedom's    best     and     bravest 
friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Milliades ! 

Oh  I  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  !)owl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mnthcrs  bore; 
And  there,  pcrha]>s,  sume  seed  is  sown. 
The  Heracleidan  bloud  mii^ht  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Fr.anks  — 
Thev  have  a  Uiii^  who  buvs  and  sells  : 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells; 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 

Would    break     your    shield,    however 
broad. 


Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samiaui  wne! 

Our    \irgin5     dance    beneaUi     the 
shade  — 
I  see  their  glorioos  black  eyes  shine; 

But  ga2ing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves^ 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 
There,   swan-like,   let   me  sing  asd 
die: 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 


TO    THYRZA, 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
And  saj^  what  Truth  might  well  hare 
saiu, 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 
Ah  \  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 
Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ! 

The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee» 
To  bid  us  meet —  no  —  ne'er  again ! 

Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look, 
That  softly  said,  "  W^e  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook. 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since    Death  for 
thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 
Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 
Who   held,   and   holds   thee  in  his 
heart? 

Oh !  who  like  him  had  watched  thee 
here? 

Or  sadly  marked  thy  glaring  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 
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Till  «11  was  past !  But  when  no  more 
Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o*er. 
Had   flowed  as  fast  —  as   now  they 
flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 
In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 

Ere  called  but  for  a  time  away, 

Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside; 

The   smile   none  ebe   might   under- 
stand; 
The  whispered  thought  of  hearts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  reflned. 
That   Love   each  warmer  wish   for- 
bore; 
Those  eyes  proclaimed  so  pure  a  mind. 
Even   passion  bliLshed  to  plead   for 
more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice. 
When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice. 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine; 

The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still, 
But  where  is  thine? — Ah !  where  art 
thou? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  benedth  till  now ! 

Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 
The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 

If  xesX.  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 
I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 
Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere. 

Impart  some  portion  of  thy  oliss, 
To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me  —  too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me, 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND 
I  AM  FREE, 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From   pangs   that  rend  my  heart  in 
twain; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  lif^  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  be- 
fore: 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ! 

Man  was  not  formed  to  live  alone ; 
I'll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing, 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with 
none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 

Thou'rt   nothing  —  all    are    nothing 
now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  I 

The   smile   that    sorrow   fain   would 
wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 
Though   pleasure  fires  the  maddening 
soul. 

The  heart  —  the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky; 
For  then  I  deemed  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  yEgean  wave, 
"  No«v  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  "  — 

Alas,  it  gleamed  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretched    on    fever's    sleepless 
bed, 
And  sickness  shrunk   my  throbbing 
veins, 
"  Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

That    Thyrza    cannot    know    my 
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To  hunor  thine  abandoned  Urn? 
No,  no  — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  dutv  to  fuUil: 
Though  all  the  Avorld  forget  beside, 

Tis  meet  that  I  remember  still. 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmourned  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou: 
And,  oh  !  I  feel  in  that  was  given 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 
\H threw  Melodies.^ 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes,  and  starry  skies : 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had    half     impaired    the    nameless 
grace, 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face; 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express. 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling- 
place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  (lays  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE   HARP    THE    MONARCH 
MINSTREL   SWEPT. 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 
The    King    of    men,    the    loved    of 
Heaven, 
'Which  Music  hallowed  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had 
given. 


Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  se 
riven! 
It  softened  men  of  iron  mould. 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own; 
No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  thiD 
his  throne ! 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God; 
It  made  our  gladdened  valleys  ring. 
The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod; 
Its  sound  aspired    to    heaven  and 
there  abode ! 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  do 
more. 
Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 
To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  abore. 
In  dreams  that  day's  broad  li|^t  can 
not  remove. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD, 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Lx>ve  endears; 
If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears— 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  1 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears, 

Lost  in  thy  light  —  Eternity ! 

It  must  be  so :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  linL 
Oh !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that 
shares. 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And    soul    in    soul   grow   deatUes 
theirs. 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's 

stray. 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One*k  vodiks 

pray, 
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t  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep^ 
t  there  —  even  there  —  O  God !  Thy 
thunders  sleep : 

ere  —  where  Thy  finger  scorched  the 
tablet  sione! 

sre — where  Thy  shadow  to  Thy  peo- 
ple shone ! 

/  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 

rself  —  none  living  see  and  not  ex- 
pire! 

!  in  the  lightning  let  Thy  glance 
appear; 

;ep  from  his  shivered  hand  the  op- 
pressor's spear; 

eir  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be 
trod! 

N  long  Thy  temple  worshipless,  oh 
God! 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER, 

CE  our  Country,  our  God  —  oh,  my 

sire! 
tiand  that  thy  daughter  expire ; 
:e  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy 

vow  — 
ce  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee 

now! 

i  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
1  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
le  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
re  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

I  of  this,  oh,  my  father !  be  sure  — 
t  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
he  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
I  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me 
below. 

•ugh  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
ive  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
I  my  father  and  country  are  free! 

en   this  blood   of  thy  giving  hath 

gushed, 
en    the   voice   that   thou   lovest    is 

hushed, 
iny  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
1  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died  I 


OHf    SNATCHED    AWAY   IN 
BEAUTY'S   BLOOM, 

Oh  !   snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 

Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in   tender 

gloom. 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 

Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And   feel  deep  thought  with   many  a 

dream. 

And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread; 

Fond  wretch !  as  if  her  step  disturbed 

the  dead! 

Away !   we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  heati  dii- 
tress:  ^ 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain?    ' 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou  —  who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet 


WHEN   COLDNESS  WRAPS   THIS 
SUFFERING   CLAY, 

When   coldness   wraps    this    suffering 
clay. 

Ah !   whither     strays    the    immortal 
mind? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay. 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecayed, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
AH,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  displayed, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earjth. 
Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back: 
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And   where   the   furthest   heaven   had 
birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quenched  or  system  breaks. 

Fixed  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 
It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 

An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 
Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 

Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall 

fly; 

A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 
Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf 
on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  pur- 
ple and  gold ; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like 
stars  on  the  sea, 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on 
deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Sum- 
mer is  green. 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset 
were  seen : 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when 
Autumn  hath  blown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered 
and  strown. 

For   the   Angel   of    Death   spread   his 

wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as 

he  passed; 
And   the   eyes  of  the   sleepers  waxed 

deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and 

for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  l^y  the  steed  with  his  nostrils 
all  wide. 


But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the 
breath  of  his  pride : 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white 
on  the  turf. 

And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock- 
beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and 

pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rest 

on  his  mail; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  baa- 

ners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  n* 

blown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  it 

their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  tempk 

of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  onsoiote 

by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  gUsce  of 

the  Lord ! 


STANAAS  FOR  MUSIC 
{Mueellmmeoms  Ppttmt.^ 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  atn  give 
like  that  it  takes  away, 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  de- 
clines in  feeling*s  dull  decay. 

Tis  not  on  youth*s  smooth  cheek  tbe 
blush  alone,  which  fades  so  CksI, 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  ^ne. 
ere  youth  itself  be  pasL 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  abon 

the  wreck  of  happiness. 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or 

ocean  of  excess : 
The  magnet  of  their  coarse  Is  gone^  of 

only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail 

shall  never  stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soil 
like  death  itself  comes  down; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes»  it  dst 
not  dream  its  own; 
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at  heavy   chill  hai   (Iroten  o'er  the 

ronntain  of  out  tears, 
id  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still, 

'lis  where  the  ice  appears. 
lOugh  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lip«, 

and  mirlh  distract  the  breast, 
■ough  midnight  hoots  Iha)  yield 

more  iheir  formi 
li  but  as  ivy-leaves  ai 
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il  could  I  feel  as  I  h 
what  I  have  been, 
weep  as   I  could  once   have  wept, 

o'er  many  a  vanished  scene; 
springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet, 

aU  brackith  though  they  be, 

midst   the   withered   waste  of  life, 

those  lean  would  flow  lo  roc. 


RBWELLI  IP  EVER  FONDEST 

PR  A  YER. 
KEWELL I  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
~or  other's  weal  availed  on  high, 
ne  will  not  all  be  lolt  in  air, 
)ut  waft  Ihy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
rere  vain  lo  speak,  lo  weep,  lo  (igh; 
>h  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
len  wrong  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 
Vre    in     that    word  —  Farewell!  — 
Farewell ! 

»«  lips  are  toule,  these eyei  ate  dry; 
tul  in  my  breasi  and  in  my  brain, 
ake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 
Ik   thought  tbal  ne'er  shall   steep 

soal  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 
'hough  grief  and  passion  there  reliel : 
[ily  know  we  loved  in  vain  — 

only  feel  —  Farewell  1  —  Farewell ! 


To  sever  for  years. 
Pale  grew  Ihy  cheek  and  cold, 

Cdder  thy  kissi 
Truly  thai  hour  foretotd 

Sorrow  lo  this. 

The  dew  of  the  momiog 

Sank  chill  on  my  brow  — 
It  fell  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
1  hear  ihy  name  sjioken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

AkneUtomineear; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me  — 

Why  were  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  1  iiaew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well :  — 
Long,  long  ihall  1  rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell 

In  silence  1  giicvc. 
Thai  thy  heart  could  focget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  1  should  meetthre 

After  long  years. 
How  should  I  greet  the«?  — 

With  silence  and  tean. 


FARE    THEE    WELL. 

Fare  thee  well!  andif  for  ever. 
Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well; 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  Ihee  shall  my  heait  rebH. 

Would  thai   breast  were   bared  before 
thee, 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  Ihe(, 

Which  Inon  ne'er  canst  know  agaia: 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thonght  could  show ! 

Then  thou  wouUlst  at  last  discover 
Twai  not  well  lo  spam  it  to. 
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Though   the  world   for  this  commend 
thee  — 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  pHraises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe : 

Although  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 
Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 
To  inflict  a  cureless  wound? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not : 
Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away; 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth  — 
Still    must    mine,   though   bleeding, 
beat; 
And  the  undying  thought  which  pain- 
eth 
Is  —  that  we  no  more  may  meet 

These  are  \\x>rds  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widowed  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  1  " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  pressed, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless 
thee. 
Think  uf  him  thv  love  had  blessed! 

ShouUl  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  mc. 

\11  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest. 
All  my  madness  nune  can  know; 

\11  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
W'hither,  yel  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken; 

Pride,  which  not  a  wurld  could  bow. 
Bows  tt)  thee  —  by  tliee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 


But  *tis  done  —  all  words  are  idle  — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  wilL 

Fare  thee  well !  —  thus  disunited, 
Torn  from  every  nearer  tie ; 

Seared  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted 
More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 


STAN7.AS  TO  AUGUSTA  {LORD 
BYRON'S  SISTER), 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny*s  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined. 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find; 
Though   thy  soul  with   my  grief  was 
acquainted. 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 
And   the    love  which   my   spirit  hath 
painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the 
ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  hillo\«'S  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though   the  rock   of  my  last   hope  is 
shivered. 
And   its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the 
wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  dehvered 

To  pain  —  it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 
They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not 
contemn  — 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  sabdoe 
me  — 
Tis  of  thee   that   I   think— not  ot 
them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive 
me, 
Though  woman,  thoa  didit  not  for- 
sake. 
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Though  loved,  thou  foreborest  to  grieve 
me, 
Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst 
shake,  — 
Tliough  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim 
me, 
Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame 
me. 
Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  be- 
lie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise 

it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath 
perished. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath   taught   me  that  what   I  most 
cherished 

Deserved  to  he  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


MAID   OF  ATHENS,  ERE    WE 
PART. 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  hack  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Z<6ff  fiov  (rds  dyairu. 

By  those  tresses  unconBned, 
\Vooed  by  each  /Egean  wind; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Z^  fiov  ads  iyanS. 


By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
Zc^  fiov  ads  iy<Ktr&, 

Maid  of  Athens !  I  am  gone : 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alont. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?    No! 
2^  /lov  ads  iymni. 


BRIGHT  BE    THE  PLACE   OF 
THY  SOUL, 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 
As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 
When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with 
thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
There   should   not  be   the  shadow  of 
gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the 
blest? 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON, 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  f 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty !  thou 

art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart  -^ 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can 

bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  con- 
signed— 
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To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  day- 
less  gloom, 
Their   country   conquers    with    their 
martyrdom, 
And   Freedom's  fame   finds   wings   on 

every  wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  —  for  'twas 
trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were 
a  sod. 
By     Bonnivard !  —  May     none     those 
marks  efface ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


THE    PRISONER    OF   CHILLON, 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night. 
As   men's   have    grown    from    sudden 

fears: 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with 

toil. 
But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose. 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are    bann'd,    and    barr'd  —  forbidden 

fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 
We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd; 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 


Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and 

gray. 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison^  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp; 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
WMth  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When   my   last    brother    droop'd  and 

died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three  —  vet,  each  alone : 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  other  s  face. 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight; 
And  thus  together  —  yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart ; 
Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  l>old ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  look  a  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 

A  grating  sound  —  not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be; 
It  might  be  fancy  —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our 
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Bat  half  uur  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for 
retiring; 
>nd  we  heard  the  distant  and  random 
gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 


Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  fleld  of  his  fame  fresh  and 

gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised 
not  a  stone  — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


-»o$o;<>»- 


JOHN   KEBLE. 

1792-1866. 

[John  Keblb  was  bom  on  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25),  1792,  at  Fairfoid,  in  Gkniceseershire. 
(ie  was  elected  Scholar  of  Corpus,  Oxford,  in  his  fifteenth,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  his  nineteenth 
irear.  After  a  few  years  of  tutorship  at  Oxford  and  curacy  in  che  country,  he  became  Vicar  of 
riur^ley  in  Hampshire  in  1839,  where  he  continued  to  minister  till  his  death  in  1866.  He  was  with 
Or.  Newman  ana  Dr.  Pusey  regarded  as  formins  the  Triumvirate  of  the  Oxford  Catholic  move* 
ixaent.  His  prose  works  consist  of  an  elaborate  e<ution  of  Hooktr,  a  careful  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson , 
and  various  theological  ircatiscs.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  much  more  than  a  scholur  or  a  controversialist 
that  he  is  known:  and  of  his  poetical  works,  the  Lvra  Innocentium ^  the  Translaiitm  of  the 
Psalter,  a  posthumous  volume  of  Poems^  and  Tht  Christian  Year  (1827),  it  is  by  the  last  that 
He  acquired  an  universal  and  undying  fame  in  English  literature.  As  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxibrd 
ke  wrote  in  Latin  Praelections  on  l^try^  which  are -remarkable  both  for  their  subtlety  and  their 
exquisite  Latinity.    His  Life  was  written  by  his  (fiend  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.] 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 
[The  Christian  Inheritance.} 

See  Lucifer  like  lightning  fall. 

Dashed  from  his  throne  of  pride; 
"While,  answering    Thy   victorious 
call, 
The  Saints  his  spoils  divide; 
Thfe  world  of  Thine,  by  him  usuq>ed 
too  long, 
Now  opening  all  her  stores  to  heal  Thy 
servants'  wrong. 

So  when  the  first-bom  of  Thy  foes 

Dead  in  the  darkness  lav. 
When  Thy  redeemed  at  midnight 
rose 
And  cast  their  bonds  away, 
The  orphaned  realm  threw  wide  her 
gates,  and  told 
Into  freed  Israel's  lap  her  jewels  and 
her  gold. 

And  when  their  wondrous  march 

was  o'er. 
And  they  had  won  their  homes, 
Where  Abraham  fed  his  flock   of 

yore. 


Among  iheir  fathers*  tombs;  — 
A  land  that  cff  inks  the  rain  of  Heaven 
at  will. 
Whose  .waters  kiss  the  fe€^  of  many  a 
»   •         vine-clad  hill;  — 

'  Oft  as  they  watched,  at  thoughtful 
eve, 
A  gale  from  bowers  of  balm 
Sweep  o'er  the  billowy  com,  and 
heave 
The  tresses  of  the  palm. 
Just  as  the  lingering  Sun  had  touched 
with  gold, 
Far  o'er  the  cedar  shade,  some  tower  of 
giants  old; 

It  was  a  fearful  joy,  I  ween. 

To  trace  the  Heathen's  toil. 
The    limpid    wells,   the    orchards 

green. 
Left  ready  for  the  spoil. 
The  household  stores  untouched,  the 
roses  bright 
Wreathed  o'er  the  cottage  walls  in  gar- 
lands of  delight. 

And  now  another  Canaan  yields 
To  Thine  all-conq]uering  ark;  — • 
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Fly  from  the  *'  old  poetic  "  fields, 
Ye  Paynim  shadows  dark ! 
Immortal  Greece,  dear  land  of  glorious 
lays, 
Lo !  here  the  "  unknown  God  "  of  thy 
unconscious  praise ! 

The  olive-wreath,  the  ivied  wand, 

"  The  sword  in  myrtles  drcst,** 
Each  legend  of  the  shadowy  strand 
Now  wakes  a  vision  blest; 
As   little  children   lisp,   and   tell   of 
Heaven, 
So   thoughts  beyond   their  thought  to 
those  high  Bards  were  given. 

» 

And  these  are  ours:    Thy   partial 
grace 
The  tempting  treasure  lends : 
These  relics  of  a  guilty  race 
Are  forfeit  to  Thy  friends; 
What   seemed   an   idol   hymn,   now 
breathes  of  Thee, 
Tuned  by  P'aith's  ear  to  some  celestial 
melody. 

There's   not   a   strain   to  Memory 
dear. 
Nor  flower  in  classic  grove, 
There's  not  a  sweet  note  warbled 
here, 
But  minds  us  of  Thy  Love, 
O  Lord,  our  Lord,  and  spoiler  of  our 
foes, 
There  is  no  light  but  Thine  :  with  Thee 
all  beauty  glows. 


FIFTEENTH    SUNDAY   AFTER 
TRINITY. 

\The  Lilies  of  the   Field. \ 

Sweet  nurslings  of  tlic  vernal  skies, 

Bathed  in  soft  airs,  and  fed  with  dew, 
What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies, 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view? 
In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay, 
In  sorrow,  on  Life's  downward  way. 
How  soothing !   in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 


Relics  ye  arc  of  Eden*s  bowers. 
As  pure  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair, 

As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 
Of  happy  wanderers  there. 

Fall'n  all  beside — the  world  of  life, 

How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife ! 

In  Reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife 
What  passions  range  and  glare ! 

But  cheerful  and  unchanged  the  while 
Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  show, 

The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 
In  the  world's  opening  glow. 

The  stars  of  heaven  a  course  are  taught 

Too  high  above  our  human  thought; 

Ye  may  be  found  if  ye  are  sought. 
And  as  we  gaze,  we  know. 

Ye  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes, 
Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow, 
And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams, 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 
The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet. 
They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet- 
But  we  may  taste  our  solace  sweet 
And  come  again  to>morrow. 

Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide  — 

Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 
Your  silent  lessons,  undescried 

By  all  but  lowly  eyes : 
For  ye  could  draw  th'  admiring  gaze 
Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys: 
Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze. 
He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Ye  felt  your  Maker's  smile  that  hour, 
As  when  He  paused  and  owned  yot 
good; 

His  blessing  on  earth's  primal  bower, 
Ye  felt  it  all  renewed. 

What  care  ye  now,  if  winter's  storm 

Sweep  ruthless  o'er  each  silken  form? 

Christ's  blessing  at  your  heart  is  warm, 
Ye  fear  no  vexing  mood. 

Alas !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind. 
That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 

How  few  the  happy  secret  find 
Of  your  calm  loveliness ! 

'^  Live  for  to-day !  to-morrow's  light 
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To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight, 
Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night, 
And  Heaven  thy  mom  will  bless." 


ALL  SAINTS  DAY, 

Why   blow'st  thou  not,  thou  wintry 
wind, 
Now  every  leaf  is  brown  and  sere. 
And  idly  droops,  to  thee  resigned. 
The  fading  chaplet  of  the  year? 
Yet  wears  the  pure  aerial  sky 
Her  summer  veil,  half  drawn  on  high. 
Of  silvery  haze,  and  dark  and  still 
The  shadows  sleep  on   every   slanting 
hill. 

How    quiet    shows    the    woodland 
scene! 
Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done. 
Reposing  in  decay  serene. 

Like  weary  men  when  age  is  won. 
Such  calm  old  age  as  conscience  pure 
And  self-commanding  heart))  ensure. 
Waiting  their  summons  to  the  sky. 
Content  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die. 

Sure  if  our  eyes  were  purged  to  trace 
God's     unseen     armies     hovering 
round, 
We  s^^ould  behold  by  angels'  grace 
The  four  strong  winds  of  Heaven 
fast  bound, 
Their   downward   sweep    a  moment 

stayed 
On  ocean  cove  and  forest  glade. 
Till  the  last  flower  of  autumn  shed 
Her  funeral  odors  on  her  dying  bed. 

So  in  Thine  awful  armory,  Lord, 
The  lightnings  of  the  judgment-day 

Pause  yet  awhile,  in  mercy  stored, 
Till  willing  hearts  wear  quite  away 

Tbeir   earthly   stains;    and    spotless 
shine 


On  every  brow  in  light  divine 
The  Cross  by  angel  hands  impressed, 
The  seal  of. glory  won  and  pledge  oi 
promised  rest. 

Little  they  dream,  those  haughty  souls 
Whom  empires  own  with  bended 
knee. 
What  lowly  fate  their  own  controls. 
Together  linked  by  Heaven's  de- 
cree; — 
As   bloodhounds  hush  their  baying 

wild 
To  wanton  with  some  fearless  child, 
So    Famine    waits,   and    War    with 
greedy  eyes. 
Till  some  repenting  heart  be  ready  for 
the  skies. 

Think   ye   the   spires   that    glow  so 
bright 
In  front  of  yonder  setting  sun. 
Stand  by  their  own  unshaken  might? 
No — where  th'  upholding    grace 
is  won, 
We  dare  not  ask,  nor  Heaven  would 

tell, 
But  sure  from  many  a  hidden  dell. 
From  many  a  rural  nook  unthought 
of  there, 
Rises  for  that  proud  world  the  saints' 
prevailing  prayer. 

On  Champions  blest,  in  Jesus*  name. 
Short  be  your  strife,  your  triumph 
full. 
Till   every  heart   have   caught   your 
flame, 
And,  lightened  of  the  world's  mis- 
rule. 
Ye  soar  those  elder  saints  to  meet. 
Gathered  long  since  at  Jesus'  feet. 
No  world  of  passions  to  destroy. 
Your  prayers  and  struggles  o'er,  your 
tasdi  all  praise  and  joy. 
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PERCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 

i;ga-i8aa. 

[Pbrcy  Bysshb  Shelley,  eldest  son  of  Timothy  Shelley  (afterwards  Sir  Tunochy  Shdlqr, 
Bart!) ,  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham  in  Sussex,  August  4,  1792.  He  was  educated  at  Etaa 
and  at  University  College,  Oxford:  but  was  expelled  frcma  Oxford  in  i8iz  on  account  of  his  author- 
ship of  a  tract  on  The  Necessity  of  Atheutn,  In  the  same  year  he  married  Harriet  Westbrook,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  daughter  of  a  cofiec-house  keeper,  but  separated  from  her  in  1814.  His  intimiCT 
with  Mary  Godwin,  daughter  of  William  Godwin,  author  of  Political  ymsti'ce^  ;«nd  of  Man'  WoU- 
stonccraft,  led  to  a  marriage  with  her  after  his  first  wife's  death  in  i8z6.  In  1817  he  was  deprived 
by  Lord  Eldon  of  the  custody  of  his  children  by  his  first  marriage,  and  in  1818  he  left  England  iii>r 
Italy,  in  which  countrv  he  resided,  mainly  at  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  till  his  death  by  dnrniung 
in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  July  8,  1822.  Queen  MaJb^  his  first  work  of  any  note,  was  privately  prbttd 
in  1813;  Alastor  was  published  in  1816;  and  Leum  and  Cythtm,  published  and  withdrawn  in 
1817,  was  reissued  as  The  Rez'oit  of  Islam  in  i8z8.  TheCrjw/and  Prometheus  Umbeund^mrst 
botn  published  in  i8ao.  Epipsychidion  was  printed,  and  AdoMai*  published  in  xSxz,  and  tbe  liic 
is  ended  by  HelUu  published  in  1822,  —  the  year  of  die  poet's  untimely  death.] 


lANTHE  SLEEPING, 

[Queen  Mai.] 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother.  Sleep ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 
Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepul- 
chres 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul; 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
WHiicli   love  and  admiration   cannot 

view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure 
veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field 
of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave    nothing   of  this    heavenly 
sight 
But  loathsomeness  and  ruin? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On    which    the    lightest    heart    might 
moralize  ? 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
W'hich  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness? 


Will  lanthe  wake  again^ 
And  give  that  faithful  Dosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and   rapture,   fiom  her 

smile? 


THE  FAIRY  AND 
SOUL, 


iANTSBS 


{Queen  Mab.\ 

Stars!     your    balmiest    infiuence 

shed! 
Elements !  your  wrath  suspend ! 
Sleep,  Ocean,  in  the  rocky  bounds 
ITiat  circle  thy  domain  ! 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height. 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveless  air  I 
Soul  of  lanthe  !  thou. 
Judged   alone  worthy  of  the  envied 
boon 
That  waits  the  good  and  the  sincere; 

that  waits 
Those   who  have  struggled,  and  vitk 

resolute  will 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  metnnes 

burst  the  chains, 
The   icy  chains  of  custom,   and  have 
shone 
The  day-stars  of  their  age;  — Seal  of 
lanthe ! 
Awake!  arise! 
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Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  Soul;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily 

frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and 
grace. 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away,  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin. 

Upon  the  couch  the  body  lay, 
Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  slumber : 
Its  features  were  fixed  and  meaningless, 
Yet  animal  life  was  there, 
And  every  organ  yet  performed 
Its  natural  functions;   'twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and 
soul. 
The    self-same    lineaments,  the 

same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there; 
Yet,  oh  how  different !     One  aspires 
to  heaven, 
^        Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage, 
S.        And  ever-changing,  ever-rising  still. 

Wantons  in  endless  being. 
-^         The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling 
_  sport 

K       Of  circumstance  and  passion,  strug- 
ft.  gles  on ; 

^         Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rap- 
^:  idly; 

Then   like   a  useless    and   worn-out 
machine, 
1  Rots,  perishes,  and  passes. 


TO   THE   NIGHT 

Swiftly  wmlk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,  — 
Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day. 


Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then   wander   o'er  city,  and  sea,  and 

land 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand— 
Come,  long-sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was 

gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turn'd  to  his  rest 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 
I  sigh'd  for  thee ! 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried 
Wouidst  thou  me? 

Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Munuur'd  like  a  nooh*tide  bee 

Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  nde? 

Wouidst  thou  me?  —  And  t  replied 
No,  not  thee ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon  — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night  — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 
Come  soon,  soon ! 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  UNKNOWN, 

I  dream'd  that  as  I  wander'd  by  the 
way 
Bare  Winter  suddenly  was  changec^- 
to  Spring, 
And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mix'd   with  a  sound  of  waters  mur- 
muring 
Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Un'^'er  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to 
fling 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the 

stream. 
But   kiss'd  it   and  then  fled,  as  Thou 
mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  vio- 
lets, 
Daisies,  those  pearl' d  Arcturi  of  the 
earth, 
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rhe  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 
Faint   oxlips;    tender    blue-bells,  at 

whose  birth 
rhe  sod  scarce   heaved;  and  that  tall 

flower  that  wets 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected 

tears, 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice, 

it  hears. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eg- 
lantine, 
Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight- 
color'd  May, 
And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cups, 
whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drain'd  not 
by  the  day; 
And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine 
With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wan- 
dering astray; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streak'd 

with  gold, 
Fairer  than  any  waken'd  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There   grew  broad  flag-flowers,  pur- 
ple prankt  with  white. 
And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge, 
And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and 
bright, 
Which   lit   the  oak  that  overhung  the 
hedge 
With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own 
watery  light ; 
And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep 

green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled     ye  with  sober 
sheen. 

Vlethought  that  of  these  visionary  flow- 
ers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a 
way 
That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  nat- 
ural bowers 
Were    mingled  or  opposed,  the  like 
array 
Kept  these  imprison'd  ch'ldren  of  the 
Hours 
Within   my  hand,  —  and  then,  elate 
and  gay. 


I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I 

come 
That  I  might  there  present  it — O! 

Whom? 


INVOCATION. 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false !  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not 

As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf. 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismay'd; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  ne 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 
To  a  merry  measure ;  — 

Tliou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 
Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure;  — 

Pity  then  will  cut  away 

Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  st 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest, 

Spirit  of  Delight! 
The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  dre 

And  the  starry  night; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mom 
When  the  golden  mists  are  bora. 

I  love  snow  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  ston 

Everything  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude. 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good; 
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^      Between  thee  and  me 

What  difiPrence?  but  thou  dost  possess 
■  The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I  love  Love  —  though  he  has  wmgs, 

And  like  light  can  flee, 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee  — 
Thou  art  love  and  life !     O  come ! 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home ! 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  DEJEC- 
TION NEAR  NAPLES, 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
Tlie    waves    are    dancing    fast    and 

bright. 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light : 
The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  light 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight — 
The  winds',   the   birds',    the   ocean- 
floods'— 
"Hie  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Soli- 
tude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor 
With  green   and    purple   sea-weeds 

strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers 

thrown : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone ; 
The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion  — 
Sow  sweet!  did  any  heart  now  share 

in  my  emotion. 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  Content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And     walk'd    with     inward     glory 

crown'd  — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor 

leisure; 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround  — 


Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleas- 
ure; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 
measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  cliild. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must 

bear. 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on 

me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,   and  hear  the 

sea 
Breathe   o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last 

monotony. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  LOVE, 

When  the  lamp  is  shatter'd 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 
When  the  cloud  is  scattcr'd. 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken. 
Sweet  tones  are  remember'd  not; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken. 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute  — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges. 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruin'd  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 

\When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 
The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possessed. 
O  Love !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 
Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  you 
bier? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high^ 
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Bright  reason  will  mock  thee 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 

Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter. 

When  l^arat  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


THE  INVITATION, 

\ToJan*.\ 

Best  and  Brightest,  come  away. 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  day, 
Which,  like  thee,  to  those  in  sorrow 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring 
Through  the  winter  wandering. 
Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  mom 
To  hoar  February  born; 
Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth. 
It  kiss'd  the  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free. 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains. 
And  breathed  upon  the   frozen  moun- 
tains. 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strcw'd  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  wliom  thou  smilest.  Dear. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns. 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs  — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  tv)uch  of  Nature's  art. 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day 
Awake  !  arise  I  and  come  away ! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
.Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green,  and  i\7  dun, 
Round  steins  that  never  kiss  the  sun. 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be 
And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea, 


Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wd 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets. 
And  wind-flowers  and  violets 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  m 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dim  and  blind. 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us. 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet. 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  Sun. 


UNES  TO  AN  INDIAN  A 
I  ARISE  firom  dreams  of  The( 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  ni{ 
When  the  winds  are  breathi; 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bri 
I  aris3  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me  —  who  knows  h 
To  thy  chamber-window,  Sw 

The  wandering  airs  they  fair 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  strea] 
The  champak  o<lors  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dre 
The  nightingale's  complaint 
It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  die  on  thine 
O  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

1  die,  1  faint,  I  fail ! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white, 
My  heart  l)eats  loud  and  fast 
O !  press  it  close  to  thine  ag 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


ODE    TO   THE    WEST  Wi 

I. 

O  WILD   West   Wind,  thou  bn 

Autumn's  being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presei 

leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like   ghosts   from  \ 

chanter  fleeing. 
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low,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic 

red, 
.tilence>stricken  multitudes :  O  thou, 
lo  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

i  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold 

and  low, 
:b    like  a  corpse   within   its  grave, 

until 
ne  azure  sister   of  the  spring  shall 

blow 

r  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth, 

andfiU 
ri\'ing  sweet  birds  like  flocks  to  feed 

in  air) 
:h  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and 

hill  : 

Id  Spirit,  which  art   moving  every- 
where ; 
(troyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh  hear ! 


II. 

>u  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep 

sky's  commotion, 
>se  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves 

are  shed, 
K>k   from    the    tangled    boughs    of 

Heaven  and  Ocean, 

;els  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are 

spread 
the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
e  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the 

bead 

some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the 

dim  verge 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 
;   locks  of  the  approaching   storm. 

Thou  dirge 

the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing 

night 
II  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
ilted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
ck  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst : 
Oh  hear ! 


III. 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer 

dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay 
Lulled  by   the   coil   of  his   crystalline 

streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  m  sleep  old  palaces  and  tow- 

ers 
Quivering    within   the   wave's  intenser 

dav. 

All  overgrown  with  azure    moss  and 

flowers 
So  sweet,  the   sense    faints    picturing 

them !     Thou 
For  whose  path  the    Adandc's    level 

powers 

Cleave   themselves   into  chasms,  while 

far  below 
The   sea-blooms   and   the   oozy  woods 

which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy   voice,   and    suddenly   grow   gray 

with  fear, 
And  tremble   and  despoil  themselves: 

Oh  hear ! 

IV. 

If  I   were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightes* 

bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee, 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  an(' 

share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  lei  * 

free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable !  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The   comrade   of  thy  wanderings  over 

heaven, 
As  then,  when   to   outstrip   the   skiey 

speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne'er 

have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  soro 
need. 
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Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
1  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !    I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained 

and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee  :  tameless,  and  swift, 

and  proud. 

V. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its 

own  I 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal 

tone, 
Sweet   though   in   sadness.      Be   thou, 

spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  uni- 
verse 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new 
birth ; 

And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished 
hearth 

Ashes  and  sjiarks,  my  words  among 
mankind  I 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened 
earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !  O  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  be- 
hind? 


TO    THE  SENSITIVE   PLANT. 

A  SENSiTn'K  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  vouiv];  winds  fed  it  with  silver 

dew, 
And  it  opened  lis  fan-like  leaves  to  the 

light, 
And  closed  them  ])encalh  the  kisses  of 

night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on   the   garden 

fair. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Love  fell  everywhere; 
And  each  tlower  and  herb  on  Earth's 

dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 


But  none  ever  trembled   and  panted 

with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilder^ 

uess. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  vdth  love's 

sweet  want. 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snowdrop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain 

wet. 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  ' 

odor,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the 

instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowen  and  the 
tulip  tall, 

And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all, 

Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's 
recess, 

Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveli- 
ness. 

And  the  naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  pasuon 

so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  b 

seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green; 

And   the   hyacinth   purple,  and  white, 

and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  svk'cet  pea! 

anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sensr, 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath 
addrest, 

Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glow- 
ing breast. 

Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 

The  soul  of  her  Ijeauty  and  love  lay 
bare; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  ifN 
As  a   Maenad,   its    moonlight-colorn 

cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  the  clear  dew  oa  the 

tender  sky; 
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d  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet 

taberose, 
s  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows; 
d  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
rw  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

d  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant 
bosom 

s  prankt,  under  boughs  of  embow- 
ering blossom, 

th  golden  and  green  light,  slanting 
through 

;ir  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 

>ad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 
i  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by, 
i  around  them  the  soft  stream  did 

gli4e  and  dance 
th  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  ra- 
diance. 

i  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of 

moss, 
ich  led  through  the  garden  along 

and  across, 
ae  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the 

breeze, 
ae  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming 

trees, 

re  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate 

bells, 
fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 
i  flowerets  which  drooping  as  day 

drooped  too, 
into   pavilions,  white,  purple,  and 

blue, 
roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening 

dew. 

1  from  this  undeBled  Paradise 
flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening 
eyes 
le   on    its  mother,   whose    singing 

sweet 
first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken 
it), 

en  heaven's  blithe  winds  had  un- 
folded them, 
nine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 


Shone  smiling  to  heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  uf  the  gentle 
sun; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 

With  the  light  and  the  odor  its  neigh- 
bor shed, 

Like  young  lovers  whom    youth   and 
love  make  dear. 

Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual  at 
mosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive    Plant,  which  could 

give  small  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to 

the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more 

than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong 

to  the  giver  — 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright 

flower; 
Radiance  and  odor  are  not  its  dower; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart 

is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful  1 

llie  light  winds,  which  from  unsustain- 

ing  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear 

afar; 

The  plumed  insects,  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
I^den  with  light  and  odor,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which 

lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides 

high. 
Then   wander  like   spirits   among   the 

spheres, 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it 

bears; 

The  quivering  vapors  of  dim  noontide, 
Which,  like  a  sea,  o'er  the  warm  car^-^ 
glide, 
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In  which  every  sound,  and  odor,  and 

beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream; 

Each   and   all   like   ministering  angels 

were 
For   the   Sensitive    Plant  sweet  joy  to 

bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day 

went  bv 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when    exening    descended    from 

heaven  above, 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air 

was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far 

more  deep. 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world 

of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the 
insects  were  drov^-ned 

In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound; 

Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they 
ever  impress 

The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  con- 
sciousness; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might 

fail, 
And  snatches  of  its  elvsian  chant 
Were   mixed   with   the  dreams  of  the 

Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest; 
A  sweet  child  weary  uf  its  delight, 
The  feeblest,  and  yet  the  favorite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Thk  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 
And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean. 

The  win(U  of  lieaven  mix  fi.r  ever 
With  a  sweet  emotion: 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 
All  things  by  a  law  divine 


In  one  another's  being  mingle — 
Why  not  I  with  thine? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea,* ' 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth. 

If  thou  kiss  not  me. 


ADONAiS. 

A  LAMENT  VXHC  JOIOI  KKATS. 

I  WEEP  for  Adonais  —  he  i^  dead! 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonais!  though  oa 

tears 
Thaw   not  the  frost  which  bindi  so 

dear  a  head ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  froD 

all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obsciirr 

compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow; 

say :  with  me 
Died  Adonais;   till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the   Past,  his  fate  and  fame 

shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity! 

Where  w-ert    thou,   mighty  Mother. 

when  he  lay. 
When  thy  son   lay,  pierced  by  the 

shaft  which  flies 
In  darkness?  where  was  lorn  Uraoia 
W^hen  Adonais   died?     With  veiled 

eyes, 
'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with   soft  en- 
amored breath. 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  modt 
the  corse  beneath. 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  cooiBf 
bulk  of  death. 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  deid! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  vA 
weep  I 
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Yet  wherefore?    Quench  within  their 

burning  bed 
Th/  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart 

keep, 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining 

sleep; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise 

and  fair 
Descend :  —  oh,  dream  not  that  the 

amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
eath   feeds  on   his  mute  voice,  and 

laughs  at  our  despair. 

Most    musical    of   mourners,   weep 

again! 
Lament  anew,  Urania !  —  He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire   of  an   immortal 

strain, 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  coun- 
try's pride 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liber- 

ticide, 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a 

loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  unterrified, 
into  the  gulf  of  death;  but  his  clear 

Sprite 
Vet  reigns  o'er  earth;  the  third  among 

the  sons  of  light. 

Most    musical    of    mourners,   weep 

anew ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to 

climb : 
And  happier  they   their    happiness 

who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that 

night  of  lime 
In  which  suns  perished;   others  more 

sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man 

or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  m  their  refulgent 

prime; 
And  some    yet    live,    treading    the 

thorny  road 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to 

Fame's  serene  abode. 

Rut  now  tny  youngest,  dearest   one, 
his  perished. 


The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who 

grew. 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maid- 

en  cherished. 
And  fed  with  true  love  tears  instead 

of  dew; 
Most    musical    of    mourners,    weep 

anew! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and 

the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before 

they  blew. 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is 

waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  over- 

past. 


A  LAMENT, 

O  World  I   Olife!   Otime! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb. 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood 
before; 
When  will   return   the  glory   of  your 
prime? 
No  more  —  oh,  never  more ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  win- 
ter hoar. 
Move   my   faint   heart  with  grief,  but 
with  delight 
No  more  —  oh,  never  more ! 


ANARCHY  SLAIN  BY  TRUE 

LIBERTY. 

\The  Masque  of  Anarchy. \ 

Last  came  Anarchy;  he  rode 

On  a  white  horse  splashed  vrith  blood,* 

He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips. 

Like  death  in  the  Apocalypse. 

And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown; 
In  his  hand  a  sceptre  shone; 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw  — 
"  I  am  God,  and  King,  and  Law !  " 
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With  a  pace  stately  and  fast. 
Over  English  laud  he  past, 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude. 

And  a  mighty  troop  around, 

With  their  trampling  shook  the  ground. 

Waving  each  a  bloody  sword, 

For  the  service  of  their  Lord. 

And  with  glorious  triumph,  they 
Rode  through  England,  proud  and  gay. 
Drunk  as  with  intoxication 
Of  the  wine  of  desolation. 

O'er  tields  and  towns,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Passed  the  pageant  swift  and  free, 
Tearing  up  and  trampling  down, 
Till  they  came  to  London  town. 

And  each  dweller,  panic-stricken. 
Felt  his  heart  with  terror  sicken. 
Hearing  the  tremendous  cry 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarchy. 

For  with  pomp  to  meet  him  came. 
Clothed  in  arms  like  blood  and  flame, 
The  hired  murderers  who  did  sing, 
Thou  art  God,  and  Law,  and  King. 


« 


"  We  have  waited,  weak  and  lone, 

For  thy  coming,  Mighty  One ! 

Our  purses  are  empty,  our  swords  are 

cold, 
Give  us  glory,  and  blood,  and  gold." 

Lawyer'i  and  priests,  a  motley  crowd, 
To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed, 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud, 
W^hispering  —  "Thou     art     Law     and 
God." 

Then  all  cried  with  one  accord, 
"Thou  art  King,  and  Law,  and  Lord; 
Anarchy  to  thee  we  bow, 
Be  thy  name  made  holy  now !  " 

And  Anarchy,  the  skeleton. 
Bowed  and  grinned  to  every  one, 
^s  well  AS  if  his  education 
Had  cost  ten  millions  to  the  nation. 


For  he  knew  the  palaces 
Of  our  kings  were  nightly  his; 
His  the  sceptre,  crown ,  and  globe, 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe. 

So  he  sent  his  slaves  before 
To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower, 
And  was  proceeding  with  intCDt 
To  meet  his  pensioned  parliament. 

When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  maid. 
And  her  name  was  Hope,  she  said : 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despair; 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air : 

"  My  father,  Time,  is  weak  and  giiy 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day; 
See  how  idiot-like  he  stands. 
Trembling  with  his  palsied  hands! 

"  He  has  had  child  after  child. 
And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled 
Over  every  one  but  me  — 
Misery !  oh,  misery !  " 

Then  she  lay  down  in  the  street. 
Right  before  the  horses*  feet. 
Expecting,  with  a  patient  eye. 
Murder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy. 

W^hen  between  her  and  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose. 
Small  at  first,  and  weak  and  fhul 
Like  the  vapor  of  the  vale : 

Till  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast. 
Like  tower-crowned  giants  stri(£ng  fiist, 
And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 

It  grew  —  a  shape  arrayeil  in  mail 
Brighter  than  the  vi]>er*s  scale. 
And  upborne  on  wings  whose  grain 
Was  like  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 

On  Its  helm,  seen  far  away, 
A  planet,  like  the  morning's,  lay: 
And  those  plumes  it  light  rained  throiisK 
Like  a  shower  of  cnmson  dew. 

With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  passed 
O'er  the  heads  of  men — so  isA 
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vj  knew  the  presence  there, 
•ked  —  and  all  was  empty  air. 

rers    beneath    May's    footsteps 

iraken, 

5  from   night's  loose   hair   are 

haken, 

;s  arise  when  loud  winds  call, 

ts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did 

aU. 

prostrate  multitude 
—  and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
hat  maiden  most  serene, 
Iking  with  a  quiet  mien : 

archy,  the  ghastly  birth, 

d  earth  upon  the  earth; 

rse  of  Death,  tameless  as  wind, 

d  with  his  hoofs  did  grind 

the  murderers  thronged  behind. 


THE   CLOUD. 

fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
lowers, 

the  sea  and  the  streams; 

ght  shade  for  the  leaves  when 

aid 

iir  noon-day  dreams. 

ly  wings  are  shaken  the  dews 

hat  waken 

weet  birds  every  one, 

ocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's 

jreast 

e  dances  alx)ut  the  sun. 

the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

vhiten  the  green  plains  under, 

:n  again  1  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

augh  as  1  pass  in  thunder. 

;  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 
heir  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 
;  I   sleep   in   the   arms   of  the 
>last. 

on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bow- 
rs, 

ning  my  pilot  sits, 
•em  under  is  fettered  the  thun- 
Icr, 


It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  mo> 
tion, 
This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured   by   the   love   of  the  genii  that 
move 
In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the 
hills, 
Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 
stream. 
The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while   bask  in  heaven's 
blue  smile. 
Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor 
eyes. 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
I^aps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 
When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 
Which    an     earthquake    rocks    and 
swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 
In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the 
lit  sea  beneath, 
Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy 
nest, 
As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That    orbed    maiden    with    white  6re 
laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering   o'er  my  fleece-like 
floor, 
By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen 
feet, 
Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's 
thin  roof, 
The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind- 
built  tent, 
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Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  nie 
on  high, 
Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and 
these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning 
zone. 
And   the    moon's   with   a  girdle    of 
pearl; 
The   volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars 
reel  and  swim, 
When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  un- 
furl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like 
shape, 
Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The   triumphal   arch  through   which  I 
march 
With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained 
to  my  chair, 
Is  the  million-colored  bow; 
The   sphere-lire    above   its  soft   colors 
wove. 
While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing 
below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean 
and  shores; 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a 
stain 
The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their 
convex  {fleams, 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  lauj^h  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a   child   from  the  womb,   like  a 
ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unl>uild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

r.inl  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it. 


Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse   strains   of  unpremedil 
art. 

Higher  still  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soi 
ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightenir 
Thou  dost  float  and  run; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is 
begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  day-light 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear 
shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that 
there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The   moon   rains  out   her  beams, 
heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

W'hat  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  r.iinbow  clouds  there  flow 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  ra 
melody. 

Like  a  pi>et  hidden. 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fca 
heeded  not : 
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Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  over- 
flows her  lK>wer : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aSrial  hue 
Among   the  flowers  and  grass  which 
screen  it  from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Ulakes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these 
heavy- winged  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  fluwers, 
All  that  ever  was 
^v^ous,  and  clear,  and  nresh,  thy  music 
doth  surpass : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  Sii 
divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt,  — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  Belds,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?     Wliat 
ignorance  of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 


Never  came  near  thee; 
Thou  lovest;  but  ne'er  knew  k>ve*s  sad 
satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a 
crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could 
come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delight  and  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  ol 
the  ground. 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world    should    listen    then,  as    I 
am  listening  now. 


A  LAMENT, 

Swifter  far  than  summer's  flight. 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone; 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 
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The  swallow,  summert  comes  again ; 
The  owlet,  night,  resumes  her  rdgn; 
But  the  wild  swan,  youth,  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  turned  to  sorrow; 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead  — 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be; 
On  the  living  grave  1  bear, 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear, 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 


FROM 


PROAfETHEUS    UN- 
BOUND:' 


ACT  11.,  SCEKB  II. 

Semi'chorus  L  of  Spirits  {as  Asia  and 
Panthea  pass  into  the  forest). 

The  path   through   which  that  lovely 
twain 
Have    passed,   by   cedar,   pine,   and 

yew. 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew. 
Is  curtained  out  from  heaven's  wide 
blue. 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  nor  wind  nor  rain 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers; 
Nor  aught  save  where  some  cloud  of 
dew, 
Drifted   along   the    earth-creeping 

breeze 
Between   the   trunks   of  the  hoar 
trees. 
Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowers 

Of  the  green  laurel  blown  anew. 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently, 
One  frail  and  fair  anemone. 
Or,  when  some  star,  of  many  a  one 
That   climbs    and    wanders    through 
steep  night. 
Has    found    the    cleft    through  which 
alone 


Beams  fall   from    high    thoce    depths 
upon, — 

Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away. 

By  the  swift  heavens  that  cannot  tfaj,  — 
It  scatters  drops  of  golden  light. 
Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  vnite : 

And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  around. 

And  underneath  is  the  noossy  ground. 

Semi-chorus  If. 

There  the  voluptuous  nightingales 

Are    awake    through   all   the  brotd 
noonday. 
Wlien  one  with  bliss  or  sadness-  fails, 
And  through  the  windless  ivy.boughS| 

Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  djiof 
away 

On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom; 

Another,  from  the  swinging  blossom 
Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 
Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 
The  wings  of  the  weak  melody,  — 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The   song,   and   all   the   woods  are 
mute; 
When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim 

air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and,  rising  there 

Like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute, 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 


[From  the  same.] 
Voice  in  ike  air^  sin^ttig. 

ACT  n.,  SCKNB  V. 

Life  of  Life !  thy  lips  enkindle 
With  their  love  the  breath  between 
them; 
And  thy  smiles,  before  they  dwindle. 
Make  the  cold  air  fire,  —  then  screea 
them 
In  those  looks  where  whoso  gaxes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Child  of  Light !  thy  limbs  are  burning 
Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  bide 
them, 
As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 
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Through  the  clouds,  ere  they  divide 

them; 
^nd  this  acmosphere  divinest 
hrouds  thee  wheresoever  thou  shinest. 

air  are  otheis;   none  beholds  thee 
(But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender, 

ike  the  fairest),  for  it  folds  thee 
From  the  sight  —  that  liquid  splen- 
dor; 

Lnd  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

LS  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever ! 

^mp  of  Earth !  wherever  thou  movest. 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  bright- 
ness, 

lnd  the  soub  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness, 

fill  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

)izzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing ! 


HYMN  OF  PAN, 

From  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 
Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the 
rushes, 
The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle-bushes. 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
And   the   lizards    below   in    the 
grass, 
'ere  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was. 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 
And  all  dark  Tempo  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  Hght  of  the  dyinjj  day, 
Speeded  by  my  sweet  ))i  pings. 
The    Sileni     and    Sylvans    and 
Fauns, 
And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods 
and  waves. 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river- 
lawns, 
And  the  brink  of  the   dewy 
caves, 


And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow. 
Were  silent  with  love,  —  as  you  now, 
Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 
I  sang  of  the  daedal  earth. 
And  of  heaven,  and  the  Giant  wars, 
And  love,  and  death,  and  birth. 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings,  — 
Singing    how   down    the    vale   of 
Mcenalus 
I  pursued  a  maiden,  and  clasped 
a  reed : 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded 
thus; 
It  breaks  in  our  bosom,  and  then 
we  bleed. 
All  wept  — as  I  think  both  ye  now 

would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your 
blood  — 
At   the   sorrow  of  my   sweet 
pipings. 


WAR. 


War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's 

delight. 
The  lawyer's  jest,  the   hired  assassin's 

trade, 
And  to   those   royal   murderers  whose 

mean  thrones 
Are  lx)ught  by  crimes  of  treachery  and 

gore. 
The  bread  they  eat,  the  staff  on  which 

thev  lean. 
Guards,  garbed  in  blood-red  livery,  sur- 
round 
Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 
That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's 

rage 
Secure  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses 

reach 
That  famine,  frenzy,  woe,  and  penury 

breathe. 
These  are  the  hired  bravos  who  defend 
The  tyrant's  throne. 
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ONE    WORD  IS   TOO   OFTEN  PROFANED, 


One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

P'or  me  to  profane  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdain'd 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  Pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 


I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not : 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star* 

Of  the  night  for  the  roorrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sofiow? 


FELICIA    HEMANS. 
1793-1835- 
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THE    VOICE   OF  SPRING. 

I  COME,  I  come!  ye  have  called  me 
long, 

I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and 
song; 

Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  waken- 
ing earth, 

By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's 
birth. 

By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy 
grass. 

By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the 
chest  nut- flowers 

By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest- 
bowers  : 

And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen 
fanes. 

Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian 
plains. 

—  But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of 
bloom. 

To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  passed  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy 

North, 
A.nd  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels 

forth. 
The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 


And  the  reindeer   bounds  through  the 

pasture  free, 
And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 
And  the   moss  looks  bright  where  mj 

step  has  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a 

gentle  sigh. 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deq>- 

blue  sky, 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  ibe 

starry  time. 
In   the   groves  of  the    soft   Hesperiaa 

clime. 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Icebwl 

lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  Yerdore 

breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  havt 
loosed  the  chain ; 

They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silverr 
main, 

They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mooo- 
tain-brows, 

They  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest- 
boughs. 

They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  spairr 
caves. 

And  the  earth  resounds  with. the  joy  c( 
waves. 
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Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness, 

come! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your 

home. 
Ye   of  the  rose-cheek  and   dew-bright 

eye, 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me 

fly. 

With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the 

joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  —  I  may 

not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn 

men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and 

glen;. 
Away  from    the  chamber    and  dusky 
hearth, 
"*    The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy 
mirth, 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  ^inld-wood 
strains, 
•     And  Youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  do- 
mains. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

The  breaking  waves  dash'd  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock -bound  coast; 

And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky. 
Their  giant  branches  toss'd; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark. 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a   band   of  exiles  moor'd   their 
bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came;  — 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame;  — 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence,  and  in  fear;  — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's 
gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang : 
Till  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea; 


And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim 
woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  ocean-eagle  soared 

From  his  nest,  by  the  white  waTc'r: 
foam, 
And   the  rocking  pines  of  the   foresi: 
roar'd :  — 
Such  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band : 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 

There  was    manhood's  brow  serenely 
high. 
And  the  Bery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The   wealth    of   seas?     the    spoils    of 
war?  — 

No  —  'twas  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 

Yes,  call  that  holy  ground,  — 
Which  first  their  brave  feet  trod ! 

They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they 
found  — 
Freedom  to  worship  God ! 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND, 

The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land ! 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the 
sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England  — 
Around  their  hearths  by  night. 

What    gladsome    looks    of   household 
love 
Meet  in  the  ruddy  light  I 
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There  woman's  voice   flows    forth    in 
song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told ; 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along  * 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

rhe  blessed  homes  of  Kngland, 

How  sofily  on  their  bowers. 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours ! 
Solemn,   yet  sweet,    the   church   bells' 
chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom, 
All  other  sounds  in  that  still  time 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth   they 
peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England, 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall. 
And  green  for  ever  be  ihe  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. 


THE    VOICES  OF  HOME. 
\  The  Forest  Sanctuary.^ 

The  voices  of  my  home !  —  I    hear 

thoni  still : 
They  have  licen  with  me  through  the 

dreamy  ni<;ht  — 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont 

to  fill 
My  heart's  clear    depths  with    unal- 

loy'd  (U'light ! 
1    hear     them    still,    unchanged:  — 

though  some  from  earth 
Arc  music  parted,  and   the  tones  of 

mirth  — 
Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rai;i^  through 

days  more  bright ! 


Have  died  in  others,  —  yet  to  me  the^ 
come, 
Singing  of  boyhood  back  —  tbe  voko 
of  my  home  I 

They  call  me  through   this  bosh  cf 

woods  reposing. 
In  the  gray  stillness  of  the  summer 

mom: 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers 

are  closing. 
And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  wind» 

and  stars  are  hotn ; 
Even  as  a  fount's  remember'd  gush- 

ings  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  his  hour 

of  thirst. 
E'en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet 

sounds,  till  worn      ~ 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  ray  soul  I 

say  — 
O  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  diat  I 

might  flee  away,  — 

And  find   mine  ark !  —  yet  whither? 

—  I  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the 

grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of 

air  — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  theUke^ 

bright  wave. 
And  sighing    through   the    feathery 

canes — hath  power 
To    call  up  shadows,    in  tbe  sileot 

hour. 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's 

cave!  — 
So  must  it  be !  —  these  skies  above 

me  spread, 
Ar«  they  my  own  soft  skies  ?-» ye  rest 

not  here,  my  dead  I 


EVENING  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  EXILE. 
[  The  Poreti  Smnetmmrf^ 
I  SER  a  star — eve's  fintbom!^u> 

w  hose  train 
i\..-«i  <cenes,  woods,  looks,  comeback 
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Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt 

fane, 
Rests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven 

of  fire; 
The  pine  gives   forth  its  odors,  and 

the  lake 
Gleams  like  one   ruby,  and  the  soft 

winds  wake, 
Till  every  string  of  nature's  solemn 

lyre 
Is  touched  to  answer;  its  most  secret 

tone 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  for  each  hath 

whispers  all  its  own. 


And  hark !  another  murmur  on  the 

air. 
Not  of  the  hidden  rills,  nor  quivering 

shades ! 
— That  is  the  cataract's,  which   the 

breezes  bear, 
Filling    the    leafy    twilight    of    the 

glades 
With   hollow  surge-like    sounds,   as 

from  the  bed 
Of  the  blue  mournful  seas,  that  keep 

the  dead : 
But  they  are  far !  —  the  low  sun  here 

pervades 
Dim  forest-arches,  bathing  with  red 

gold 
rbeir  stems,  till  each  is  made  a  marvel 

to  behold. 


Gorgeous,  yet  full  of  gloom !  —  In 

such  an  hour, 
The  vesper-melody  of  dying  bells 
Wanders  through   Spain,  from   each 

gray  convent's  tower 
O'er  shining  rivers  pour'd,  and  olive- 
dells, 
By  every  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer. 
And  hamlet,  round  my  home :  —  and 

I  am  here, 
Living   again   through   all   my  life's 

farewells. 
In  these  vast  woods,  where  farewell 

ne'er  was  spoken, 
^ind  lole  I  lift  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart — 

yet  unbroken ! 


In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hennit's 

beads; 
With    the  white  sail    the  seaman's 

hymn  fioats  by : 
Peace  be  with    all!  whate'er    their 

varying  creeds, 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts 

on  high ! 
Come  to  nie,  boy !  —  by  Guadalquivir's 

vines. 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  de- 
clines, 
Man's  prayers  are  mingled  in  the  rosy 

sky. 
—  We,    too,    will     pray;    nor    yet 

unheard,  my  child ! 
Of  Him  whose  voice  we  hear  at  eve 

amidst  the  wild. 

At  tve?  —  oh !  —  through  all  hours ! 

—  from  dark  dreams  oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth,  and  learn 

the  might 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing 

soft. 
And    low,  my    loved  one!    on    the 

breast  of  night : 
I  look  forth  on  thestars —  the  shadowy 

sleep 
Of    forests  —  and    the    lake,   whose 

gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  Hre-flies' 

light. 
A  lonely   world!  —  ev'n    fearful    to 

man's  thought, 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here 

my  soul  hath  sought. 


THE  SONGS  OP  OUR   FATHERS, 

Sing  them  upon  the  sunny  hills. 

When  days  are  long  and  bright. 
And  the  blue  gleam  of  shining  rills 

Is  loveliest  to  the  sight. 
Sing  them  along  the  misty  moor, 

Where  ancient  hunters  roved. 
And  swell  them  thr6ugh  the  torrent's 
roar  — 

The  songs  our  fathers  loved  1 
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The  songs  their  souls  rejoiced  to  hear 

When  harps  were  in  the  hall, 
And  each  proud  note  made  lance  and 
spear 

Thrill  on  the  banner'd  wall : 
The  songs  that    through    our  valleys 
green, 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age, 
Like  his  own  river's  voice,  have  been 

The  peasant's  heritage. 

The  reaper  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  fill'd  with  plumy  sheaves; 
The  woodman,  by  the  starlight  pale 

Cheer'd      homeward     through     the 
leaves : 
And  unto  them  the  glancing  oars 

A  joyous  measure  keep. 
Where  the  dark  rocks  that  crest  our 
shores 

Dash  back  the  foaming  deep. 

So  let  it  be  !  —  .1  light  they  shed 

O'er  each  old  fount  and  grove; 
A  memory  of  the  gentle  dead, 

A  spell  of  lingering  love : 
Murmuring  the  names  of  mighty  men. 

They  bid  our  streams  roll  on, 
And  link  high  thoughts  to  every  glen 

W^hcre  valiant  deeds  were  done. 

Tirach  them   your  children  round   the 
hearth, 

When  evening  fires  burn  clear, 
And  in  the  fields  of  harvest  mirth, 

And  on  the  hills  of  deer  ! 
So  shall  each  nnforgolten  word, 

Wlien  far  thtise  loved  ones  roam. 
Call  back  the  hearts  that  unce  it  stirr'd, 

To  childhood's  holy  home. 


rhe  green  woods  of  their  native  land 

Shall  whisper  in  the  strain. 
The  voices  of  their  htiusehold  band 

Shall  sweetly  speak  a^ain  : 
The  heather)'  heights  iji  vision  rise 

Where  like  the  stag  they  roved  — 
Sing  to  your  sons  those  melodies. 

The  songs  your  fathers  loved. 


ELYSIUM, 

Fair  wert  thou,  in  the  dreams 

Of  elder  time,  thou  land   of  glonooi 
flowers. 

And  summer-winds,  and  low-toned  ai- 
very  streams. 

Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thy  laurel- 
bowers! 
Where  as  they  pass*d,  bright  honn 

Left  no  faint  sense  of  parting,  such  » 
clings 

To  earthly   love,  and  joy  in  loveliest 
things ! 

Fair  wert  thou,  with  the  light 
On  thy   blue  hills   and   sleepy  watcis 

cast. 
From  purple  skies  ne*er  deepening  into 

night. 
Yet  soft,  as  if  each  moment  were  their 

last 
Of  glory,  fading  fast 
Along  the  mountains !  —  but  thy  gokien 

day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  of  decay- 

And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  Eolian  sound  went  by. 
From  fountain-voices   in    their    secret 

glades. 
And  low  reed-whispers,  making  sweet 

reply 
To  summer's  breezy  sigh ! 
And    young   leaves   trembling    to   the 

wind's  light  breath. 
Which  ne'er  had  touched  them  with  a 

hue  of  death ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rung  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the 

strain 
Of  harps  that,  'midst  the  woods,  mKk 

harmony 
Solemn  and  sweet;    yet  troubling  sot 

the  brain 
With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain. 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  dn« 

birth 
From  the  bewildering    music    of  tk 

earth. 
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And  who,  with  silent  tread, 

[oved  o'er  the  plains  of  waving  As- 
phodel ? 

^ho,  caird  and  sever'd  from  the  count- 
less dead, 

midst  the  shadowy  Amaranth-bowers 
might  dwell, 
And  listen  to  the  swell 

f  those  majestic  hymn- notes,  and  in- 
hale 

be  spirit  wandering  in  th*   immortal 
gale? 

They  of  the  sword,  whose  praise, 
rith  the  bright  wine  at  nation's  feasts, 

went  round ! 
hey  of  the  lyre,  whose  un forgotten  lays 
n   the   morn's  wing   had    sent    their 

mighty  sound, 
And  in  all  regions  found 
heir  echoes  'midst  the  mountains!  — 

and  become 
i  man's  deep  heart,  as  voices  of  his 

home! 

They  of  the  daring  thought ! 

aring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dust  allied; 

Hiose  flight  through  stars,  and  seas, 
and  depths  liad  sought 

he  souFs  far  birth-place  — but  without 
a  guide ! 
Sages  and  seers,  who  died, 

nd  left  the  world  their  high  mysteri- 
ous dreams, 

orn,  'midst  the  olive-woods  by  Grecian 
streams. 

But  they,  of  whose  abode 
iidst  her  green  valleys  earth  retain'd 

no  trace, 
ave   a    flower    springing    from    their 
burial-sod, 
shade  of  sadness  on  some  kindred 
face, 
A  void  and  silent  place 
i  some  sweet   home;   thou  hadst  no 

wreaths  for  these, 
bou  sunny  land!  with  all  thy  death- 
less trees ! 

The  peasant,  at  his  door 
ight  sink  to  die,  when  vintage-feasts 
were  spread. 


And  songs  on  every  wind !     From  th) 

bright  shore 
No    lovelier  vision   floated  round  his^ 

head, 
Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead ! 
He   heard   the   bounding  steps   which 

round  him  fell. 
And  sigh'd  to  bid  the  festal  sun  fare 

well! 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a   forbidden    luxury,  and  whose 

breast 
Shut  up  the  V'oes  and  burning  thoughts 

of  years, 
As  in  the  ashes  of  an  urn  compress'd; 

—  He  might  not  be  thy  guest ! 
No  gentle  breathinf;::  from  thy  distant 

sky 
Came    o'er    his    pn<'h,   and    whisper  d 

"  Liberty !  " 

Calm,  on  its  leaf  rV'ewn  bier. 
Unlike  a  gift  of  nature  *o  decay. 
Too  rose-like   still,  too   f'>eautiful,   too 

dear. 
The  child  at  rest  before  its  mother  lay; 

E'en  so  to  pass  away. 
With  its  bright  smile !  —  El)*«n''jn  !  what 

wert  thou. 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  yoiing  slum- 
be  rer's  brow? 

Thou  hadst  no  home,  gree'^  fand! 
For  the  fair  creature  from  her  besom 

gone. 
With  life's  first  flowers  just  openin.f,  in 

her  hand, 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dre*^ms 

unknown, 
Which  in  its  clear  eye  shone 
Like     the     spring's    wakening !  —  bul 

that  light  was  past  — 
—  Where   went   the    dew-drop,   swept 

before  the  blast? 

Not  where  thy  soft  winds  play'd. 
Not  where   thy  waters    lay   in   glassy 

sleep !  — 
Fade,  with  thy  bowers,  thou  land  of 

visions,  fade ! 
From  thee   no   voice    came    o'er    >ho 

gloomy  deep, 
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mynlt-jjruve. 


nlh.plain,    Ih 


]  Tliou  host  the  ttaiTy  genw,  Ihe  bununj; 
I  gold, 

I  Wun  from  len  thouuind  royal  Argoiiti 
I  — Sweep  o'er  Ihy  spuilrt,  thuu  m-ilil  and 


Fur  Ihe  motit  love<1  are  they, 
Of  whom  Fame  spenki   not  u'ith   hci 

111   regal   hulls  I — the  shades  n'erhiiii;; 

their  »ii)-, 
The  vnle,   uilli   its   deep   rouiitaiiis,  ii 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 


Vet  lbe«e  are  they,  [hat  un  the  souls  of 

Come   hack,   when   night   her   folding 

veil  hath  spread. 
The  lunj;-(eineml«r'(i  dead  I 
Bnt  mil  wilh  thee   might   aught   save 

elor>-,lHell- 
—  Fade,  fade  away,  thuu   shore  of  Aa- 


TIIK  TRE.mUKE.^  OF  THE  DEEP. 

WllAl'  hirlest  Ihiiu  in  ihy  Ircasure-cavei 

and  erlk, 
Th.Ju   h-llnw-suuiiding  and  mysterious 

llriKhl    L)iiiig>i   whidi    ^'leam    unrecked 

—  Keep,  keep  ihv  rkhcs,  melancholy 
Se:i  I 
We  aik  nut  such  from  Ihec. 

^'ct  more,  the  Dciirhs  have  mure  !  What 


Yet 


Fat  c 


u'.dlli  u 


c,  the  Depths  have  n 


ri>lled 


!  Thj 


siiUne 


Above  the  ci  ^ 

Sand  bath  tilled  up  Ihc  palaces  ■>[  o\A, 
Sea-weed  o'ergruwn  Ihc  halls  of  levehrl 
—  Dash  o'er  Iheni,  Ocean  I  in  thy  sojttr 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  ! 
Yet  morel  the  Billowi 


High  hearlsjnd  hn 

ihv  htcasl ! 
They  hear  not  now  : 


Deplb 
p  aure  gathered  to 
e  booming  wiira 
The  b^le-lhunders  will  not  Imak  ihra 

—  Keep  Ihy  red  gold  and  gems,  ihoa 

Give  back  the  true  ajid  brave! 

Give  hack  the  lost  and  lovely  t  thiH 

for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  aod  faeanb 

so  long. 
The  prayer  went  up  Ihiuugh  midnight) 

breathless  k  loo  in. 
And  the  vain  yearning  wmke  'midi 

tal  Eongl 
Hold  fast  thy  bniied  isles,  tli;  ti 

But  all  is  not  thine  own  I 

To  thee  Ihe  love  of  woman  falXit  got 

Dark   flow   Ihy   tides   o'er    nuahooifi 

noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  bea^i'i 

—  Yet  muBl  thou    he«i 

store  the  Dead  ! 
Earth  shall  reclldm  her 
from  thee  — 
ReHore  Ihe  Dead,  I 
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COME  HOME. 

Come  home. 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the 
deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to 
thee. 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill 
thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  mel- 
ody, 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to 
the  eyes 
That    beam    in    brightness    but    to 
gladden  thine; 
^    Come  where  fond  thoughts  like  holiest 
incense  rise. 
Where  cherishM  Memory  rears  her 
altar's  shrine. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
^   Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier 
days. 
Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  overwearied 
dove, 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's 
warm  rays. 
Come  to  the  fire-side  circle  of  thy 
love. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
-    It  is  not  home  without  thee ;  the  lone 

seat 
«'       Is  still   unclaim'd  where   thou   wert 

wont  to  he; 
~i    In  every  echo  of  returning  feet 

In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald 
3;  thee. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
f  We've  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds 

of  spring, 
•      Watch'd    every    germ    a   fuU-blown 

flow'ret  rear, 
^^w  o'er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter 
bring 


Its  icy  garlands,  and   thou  art   not 
here. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the 
deep. 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to 
thee, 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill 
thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  mcl 
ody, 

Brother,  come  home. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD 

They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side. 

They  filled  one  home  with  glee. 
Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide. 

By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 
The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow. 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight  — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One  midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream,  is  laid; 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 
The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep. 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are 
drest 

Above  the  noble  slain ; 
He  wrapt  his  colors  round  his  breast 

On  a  blood -red  field  of  Spain. 
And  one  —  o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 

Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned; 
She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers. 

The  last  of  that  l^right  band. 

And,  parted  thus,  they  rest  —  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree. 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee  *. 
They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth,  — 
Alas  for  love  if  thou  wert  all, 

And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth. 
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I7g5-x8ax. 

[John  Keats  was  bom  in  London  on  the  a9th  of  October*  X705.  His  father  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  livery -stable  keeper  in  Mooriields,  whose  dauehter  he  married.  Our  poet  was  dots 
prematurely.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  his  mother  when  ne  was  fificec 
He  and  his  brothers  were  sent  to  a  good  school  at  luifield  kept  by  Mr.  Clarke,  whose  .ton,  Charla 
Cowdcn  Clarke,  well  known  afterwards  from  his  connection  with  letters  and  literary  men,  was  a 
\aluablc  friend  to  John  Keats.  As  a  schoolboy,  Keats  seems  to  have  been  at  first  remarked  cUefly 
Cor  his  pugnacity  and  hijgh  spirit,  but  lie  soon  showed  a  love  of  reading.  On  leaving  school  in  x8ie 
he  was  apprenticed  for  nve  years  to  a  surgeon  at  Eklmonton :  he  was  thus  still  in  the  neighborhood 
()f  the  Clarkes,  who  continued  to  see  him,  took  interest  in  his  awakening  powers,  and  lent  hia 
books, —  amongst  them  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser  the  poet, — whose  influence  has  left  00  the  poetry 
of  Keats  so  deep  an  impression,  i'he  young  surgeon's  apprentice  took  to  Yerse-malung:  when  M 
went  10  London  to  walk  the  liosiiitals,  he  was  introduced  by  the  Clarkes  to  their  literary  ixiendi 
there,  and  knew  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Basil  Montagu.  Haydon,  Shelley,  and  Godwin.  In  iSi/he 
brought  out  his  first  volume  of  verse,  and  abandoned  tne  profession  of  surgery',  for  which,  howercr, 
disagreeable  though  it  was  to  him,  he  had  shown^  aptitude  and  dexterity.  His  fiirst  volume  coo- 
tained  the  Epistles ^  which  we  now  read  amongst  his  collected  poems;  it  had  no  success,  ^itlu 
friends  saluted  his  genius  with  warm  admiration  and  confidence,  and  in  1818  he  published  bii 
Endymion.     It  was  mercilessly   treated  by  BleukwootTs  Edinhurgk  Maga^me  and  by*  the 

guarterly  Re7>ieiv.  Meanwhile  Keats's  small  fortune  was  melting  away,  and  signs  of  disesie 
:gan  to  show  themselves  in  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  iiext  year  or  two  he  produced  hb  bat 
poems:  but  his  health  and  circiimstances  did  not  mend,  while  a  passionate  attachment,  with  whi^ 
ne  was  at  this  time  seized,  added  another  cause  of  aeitation.  The  seeds  of  consumpcion  were  is 
him,  he  h.id  the  temperament  of  the  consumptive :  nis  poetry  fevered  him,  his  cnabarrasfiXDCBts 
fretted  him,  his  love-passion  sliook  him  to  pieces.  He  had  an  attack  of  bleeding  from  the  lan|s: 
he  got  better,  hut  it  returnc<l:  change  of  climate  was  recommended,  and  after  publishing  his  third 
volume.  Lamia,  Isabella,  and  other  Poems^  he  sailed  for  Italy  in  September,  1820,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Severn.  Italy  could  not  restore  him.  He  established  himself  at  Rome  with  Seven. 
but,  in  spite  of  the  devoted  care  and  kindness  of  this  admirable  friend,  he  rapidly  grew  worse,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  February',  tSzi,  he  died.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old.  John  Keats  was  buried  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  and  on  his  gravestone  is  the  inscription  which  he  himself  tobl 
his  friend  to  place  there:   Here  lies  oue  whcst  name  was  writ  in  water. ^ 


lUlACTY. 
[From  Endymion,  Book  I.J 

A  miNd  of  bcautv  is  a  jdv  for  ever: 
Its  loveliness  increases:  it  will  never 
Pass    int«j    nothingness;   but    still    will 

kocp 
A  bowor  ifuiet  for  us  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  swcL-t   dreams,  and  health,  and 

quiet  hrealhin}:j. 
Theref(jre,    on  every    morrow,    are    we 

wrealhinj^ 
A  rtowciy  band  i^  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondence,  t)f  the  inhuman 

deartli 
( )f  ni)ble  natures,  of  the  ^lo<»my  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened 

ways 
Made  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of 

all. 
Some  sha|>e  of  beaulv  moves  away  the 

pall 


From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  son, 

the  moon. 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady 

boon 
For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffo- 
dils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and 

clear  rills 
That   for   themselves   a  cooling  co\'en 

make 
*Gainst  the  hot  season;   the  mid-forest 

brake. 
Rich  with  a   sprinkling  of  fair   mtisk- 

rose  blooms; 
And   such   too  is  the  grandeur  of  the 

dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or 

read: 
An  endless  foimtain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto   us    from    the    heaves^ 

brink. 
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ENDYMtON. 
[From  Miscellaneous  Poems,} 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too, 

Who  stood  on  Latmus'  top,  what  time 

there  blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below. 
And  brought,  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet, 

and  slow, 
A   hymn   from   Dianas   temple;    while 

ups  welling. 
The   incense  went   to  her  own  starry 

dwelling. 
But  though  her  face  was  clear  as  infants' 

eyes, 
t    Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sac* 
f  rifice, 

■     The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate. 
Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  deso- 
late. 
So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he 

won. 
And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 


HYMN  TO  PAN 
[From  Endymion^  Book  I.] 

O    Hearkener   to    the    loud-clapping 

shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  hb  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:     Winder  of  the 

horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  ten- 
der corn 
Anger  our  huntsman  :     Breather  round 

our  farms. 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather 

harms : 
-     Strange     ministrant     of     undescribed 
^  sounds, 

That    come    a-swooning    over    hollow 

grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge  —  see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 
The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their 

vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows ! 


BACCHUS, 
[From  Endymion^  Book  IV.] 

And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
There  came   a  noise  of  revellers:  the 

rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple 

hue  — 

Twas  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver 

thrills 
From  kissing  cymbals  made   a  merry 

din  — 

Twas  Bacchus  and  his  kin  ! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage   down   they 

came, 
Crown'd  with   green  leaves,  and  faces 

all  on  flame; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant 

valley. 
To  scare  thee.  Melancholy ! 


CYNTHIA'S  BRIDAL  EVENING, 
[From  Miscellaneous  Poems. \ 

The  evening  weather  was  so  bright  and 

clear. 
That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual 

cheer; 
Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's 

call. 
Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal : 
And   lovely  women   were   as   fair  and 

warm. 
As  Venus  looking  sideways  in  alarm. 
The  breezes  were  ethereal  and  pure, 
And  crept  through  half-closed  lattices 

to  cure 
The  languid  sick ;  it  cooled  their  fevered 

sleep. 
And  soothed   them   into   slumbers  full 

and  deep. 
Soon     they     awoke     clear-eyed :     nor 

burned  with  thirsting, 
Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  with  temples 

bursting : 
And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wonder- 
ing sight 
Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with 

delight; 
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Who  feel  their  arms  and  breasts,  and 

kiss,  and  stare, 
And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the 

hair. 
Young  men  and  maidens  at  each  other 

gazed. 
With  hands  held  hack,  and  motionless, 

amazed 
To  see  the  brightness   in  each  other's 

eyes; 
And  so  they  stood,  filled  with  a  sweet 

suq^rise. 
Until    their    tongues    were    loosed    in 

poesy. 
Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 
Hut  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment 

spoken. 
Made   silken   ties,   that  never  may  be 

broken. 


SATURN. 
[From  Hyperion ^  Book  I.] 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of 

morn. 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one 

star, 
Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 
Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair; 
Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like    cloud    on    cloud.     No  stir  of  air 

\va.s  there, 
N\»t  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feath- 
ered grass, 
Hut  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did 

it  rest. 
A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  dead- 
ened more 
By  reason  of  liis  fallen  divinity 
Spreading  a  sliadc :  the  Naiad  'mid  her 

reeds 
Pressed   her  cold  finger   closer  to  her 
lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot- 
marks went, 

No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had 
strayed, 

And  slept  there  since.  Uix^n  the  sod- 
den ground 


His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless 

dead, 
Unsceptred;    and    his    realmless  eyes 

were  closed; 
While  his  bowed  head  seem'd  listening 

to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort 

yet. 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him 

from  his  place; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kiodxciJ 

hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bend- 
ing low 
With   reverence,  though    to    one  who 

knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would 

have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck;. 
Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's  wheel 
Her    face  was  large   as  that  of  Mem- 

phian  sphinx, 
PedestaPd  haply  in  a  palace-court, 
When  sages  look'd  to  £g>'pt  for  their 

lore. 
But  oh !  how  unlike   marble  was  that 

face : 
How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow   more   beautiful   than   Beauty's 

self. 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen 

rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up. 
One  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  aching 

spot 
Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  jisi 

there. 
Though   an   immortal,   she    felt   cnA 

pain : 
The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  wordi 

she  spake 
In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone: 
Some   mourning   words,  which  in  otf 

feeble  tongue 
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old  come  in  these  like  accents;  O 

how  frail 
that  large   utterance  of  the  early 

Gods! 


CCELUS   TO  HYPERION, 

BRIGHTEST  of  my  children  dear, 
earth-bom 

1  sky-engendered,  Son  of  Mysteries ! 

unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 

ich  met  at  thy  creating!  at  whose 
joys, 

1  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures 
soft, 

Toelus,  wonder  how  they  came  and 
whence ; 

1  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes 
they  be, 

inct,  and  visible;  symbols  divine, 

lifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 

used  unseen  throughout  eternal 
space; 

hese  new-formed  art  thou,  O  bright- 
est child ! 

these,  thy  brethren  and  the  God- 
desses! 

re  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  re- 
bellion 

on  against  his  sire.     I  saw  him  fall, 

iw  niv  firstborn  tumbled  from  his 
throne ! 

ne  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his 
voice 

iid  way  from  forth  the  thunders 
round  his  head  I 

;  wox  I,  and  in  vapors  hiil  my  face. 

thou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague 
fear  there  is : 

1  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike 
Gods. 

ne  ye  were  created,  and  divine 

ad  demeanor,  solemn,  undisturbed, 

tifHed,  like  high  Gods,  yc  lived  and 
ruled : 

'  I  behold  in  you  fear,  hope,  and 
wrath ; 

9ns  of  rage  and  passion ;   even  as 

•  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath, 

icn  who  die.  —  This  is  the  grief,  O 
Son! 


Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and 

fall ! 
Yet  do  thou  strive;  as  thou  art  capable, 
As  thou  canst  move  about,  an  evident 

God, 
And   canst  oppose  to  each  malignant 

hour 
Ethereal  presence.  — I  am  but  a  voice; 
My  life  is  but  the   life  of  winds  and 

tides; 
No   more   than  winds  and  tides  can  I 

avail;  — 
But  thou  canst.  —  Be  thou  therefore  in 

the  van 
Of  circimistance;  yea,  seize  the  arrow^s 

barb  ^ 

Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To 

the  earth ! 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his 

woes. 
Meantime    I  will   keep  watch  on  thy 

bright  sun. 
And    of    thy    seasons    be    a    careful 

nurse."  — 
Ere  half  this  region-whisper  had  come 

down 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them 

wide 
Until  it  ceased;  and  still  he  kept  them 

wide : 
And  still   they  were  the  same  bright, 

patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad 

breast. 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stooped  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep 

night. 


OCEANUS. 
[From  Hyperion ^  Book  II.] 

So  ended  Saturn;    and   the  God  of 

the  Sea, 
Sophist   and  sage,  from   no  Athenian 

grove. 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first  endeavoring 

tongue 
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Caught  infant-like  from  the  far-foamed 
sands. 

"O  ye,  whom  i»Tath  consumes!  who, 
passion-stung. 

Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  ag- 
onies! 

Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 

Mv  voice  b  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 

Vet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring 
proof 

How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to 
stoop: 

And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I 
give, 

If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 

We  fall  hy  course  of  Nature's  law,  not 
force 

Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.  Great  Saturn, 
thou 

Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe ; 

But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  a^  the 
King, 

And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 

One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyes, 

Through  which  1  wandered  to  eternal 
truth. 

And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  hrst  of 
powers, 

5k)  art  thou  not  the  last;   it  cannot  be. 

Thou  art  nut  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

From  chaos  and  parental  darkness 
came 

Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine 
broil. 

That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  won- 
drous end?> 

Was  ripening  in  itself.  The  ripe  hour 
came. 

And  with  it  lijjht,  and  lij^ht  engendering 

Upon  its  nwn  producer,  forthwith 
touch<vl 

The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 

Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage, 

The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  were  man- 
ifest : 

Then  thou  first-born,  and  we  the  giant- 
race. 

Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beau- 
teous realms. 

Now  comes  the  ]>ain  of  truth,  to  whom 
'tis  pain; 

O  folly !   for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 


And  to  envisage  circamstance,  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.     Mark 

weU! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  hint 

far 
Than    Chaos     and     blank     Darkness, 

though  once  chiefs; 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven 

and  Elarth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  And  beaa 

tiful. 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life; 
So  on   our    heels   a    fresh    perfection 

treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of 

us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquered  than   by  us 

the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.      Say,   doth  the 

dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath 

fed. 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  it- 
self? 
Can   it   deny   the   chiefdom   of   green 

groves? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envir>us  of  the  dove 
Because   it    cooeth,   and    hcth    snowy 

wings 
To   wander   wherewithal    and   find  its 

J0)'S? 

We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair 

boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But   eagles   golden-feathered,  who  do 

tower 
Above   us   in   their    beauty,   and  most 

reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  lav 
That  first  in   beauty  should  be  first  in 

might : 
Yea,   by   that   law,  another  race  nuy 

drive 
Our   conquerors  to   mourn   as  we  do 

now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  tb( 

Seas, 
My  dispossessor?     Have  ye  seen  ^ 

face? 
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Blave    ye   beheld    his  chariot,   foamM 

along 
By   noble   winged    creatures    he  hath 

made? 
I  saw  him  on  the  cabned  waters  scud. 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  ei>ipire :  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous 

fate 
Had   wrought   upon   ye;    and   how   I 

might  best 
Give  consolation  in  thb  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your 

balm." 


HYPERION'S  ARRIVAL, 

All  eyes  were  on  Elnceladus's  face. 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's 

name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted 

rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stem : 
Not   savage,  for  he   saw  full   many  a 

God 
Wroth   as   himself.     He   looked   upon 

them  all, 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of 

light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar 

locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a 

keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight 

cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remained, 
Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  morn, 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old. 
And  every  height,and  every  sullen  depth, 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented 

streams : 
And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts, 
And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and 

near. 
Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge 

shade. 
Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 
It  was  Hyperion :  —  a  granite  peak 


His  bright  feet  touched,  and  there  he 

stayed  to  view 
The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betrayed 
To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 
Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl. 
Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In   midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like 

the  bulk 
Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 
To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking 

East: 
Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's 

harp. 
He  uttered,  while  his  hands,  contem- 
plative. 
He   pressed   together,   and  in  silence 
stood. 


THE  FLIGHT. 
[From  the  Eve  0/  St.  Agnet.^ 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  win- 
try moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's 

fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace 

and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together 

prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glof>',  like  a  saint : 
She   seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly 

drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven :  —  Porphyro 

grew  faint: 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from 

mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heart  revives:  her  vespers 
done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she 
frees; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by 
one; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  de- 
grees 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her 
knees: 

Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea- 
weed. 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake, 
and  sees. 
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She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien 


corn; 


The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  upeningon 
the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  for- 
lorn. 

I'orlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
'^'o  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole 
self ! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!    adieu!    thy   plaintive   anthem 
fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still 
stream, 
Up    the    hill-side;    and    now   *tis 
buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 
Pled  is  that  music :  —  do  I  wake  or 
sleep? 


ODE   ON  A    GRECIAN  URN 

Thou  still  unravished   bride  of  quiet- 
ness ! 
Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow 
Time, 
Sylvan    histi>rian,  who  canst   thus  ex- 
press 
A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our 
rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about 
thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or  jjvxls  are  these?  What 
maidens  loath? 
What  mad  pursuit?     What  struggle  to 
escape  ? 
What    pij^es    and    timbrels?     What 
wild  ecstasy? 

Heard  melodies   are   sweet,   but  those 
unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes, 
play  on; 
Not  to  the   sensual  ear,  but,  more  en- 
deared, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 


Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst 
not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be 
bare ; 
Bold    Lover,    never,   never    can*i 
thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal  —  yet 
do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  III: 
not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  I;: 
fair! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot 
shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring 
adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happ; 
love ! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjo}'ed, 
For  ever    panting   and    for   ever 
young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  abovc^ 
lliat  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowfid   i 


and  cloyed, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parch- 
ing tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 
To   what  green   altar,  O  mytferioa 
priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  tbe 
skies, 
An<l  all   her  silken  flanks  with  ga^ 
lands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-sboie, 
Or  mountain -built  with  peaceful  di^ 
del. 
Is  emptied  of  its   folk,  this  pio0 
morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  cter 
more 
Will  silent  l>e;  and  not  a  soul  totd 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  caa  c^ 
return. 

O  Attic    shape!     Fair   attitude  I   tH^ 
brede 
Of  marble   men  and  waS^*—  ont 
wrought, 
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forest  branches  and  the  trodden 

weed; 
oil,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out 

of  thought 
>th  eternity.    Cold  pastoral ! 
tien  old  age  shall  this  generation 

waste, 
rhou  shah  remain,  in  midst  of  other 

woe 
an  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom 

thou  sav'st : 
uty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  —  that  is 

all 
ife  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need 

to  know." 


NES    ON    THE    MERMAID 
TAVERN 

s  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
:  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
)y  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
:er  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 
ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
mine  host's  Canary  wine? 
e  fruits  of  Paradise 
ter  than  those  dainty  pies 
nison  ?    O  generous  food ! 
as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
d,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
ind  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

ave  heard  that  on  a  day 
host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
dy  knew  whither,  till 
{trologer's  old  cjuill 
sheepskin  gave  the  story,  — 
he  saw  you  in  your  glory, 
rneath  a  new  old -sign 
Dg  beverage  divine, 
pledging  with  contented  smack 
Vfermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 


lb  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
Elysium  have  ye  known, 
>y  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
er  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 


SONNETS. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAP- 
MAN'S HOMER, 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of 

gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms 

seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his 

demesne : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  s^ene 
nil  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud 

and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skiet 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  sur- 
mise— 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


WRITTEN  IN  JANUARY,  1817. 

Ai<TER  dark  vapors  have  oppressed  our 
plains 

For  a  long  dreary  season,  comes  a  day 

Born  of  the  gentle  South,  and  clears  away 

From  the  sick  heavensallunseemlystaans. 

The  anxious  mouth,  relieved  from  its 
pains, 

Takes  as  a  long-lost  right  the  feel  of 
May, 

The  eyelids  with  the  passing  coolness 
play, 

Like  rose  leaves  with  the  drip  of  sum- 
mer rains. 

And  calmest  thoughts  come  round  us,  — 
as,  of  leaves 

Budding,  —  fruit  ripening  in  stillness, — 
autumn  suns 

Smiling  at  eve  upon  the  quiet  sheaves,  — 

Sweet  Sappho's  cheek, — a  sleeping  in- 
fant's breath,  — 

The  gradual  sand  that  through  an  hour 
glass  runs, — 

A  woodland  rivulet,  —  a  Poef  s  dcatk. 
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WRITTEN  IN  JANUARY,  iSiS. 

When  I  have  fears  Ihat  I  may  cease  to 

be 
Befoie  my  pen  has  gleaned  my  teeming 

Befoie  high  piled  baoks,  jn  chanci'ry, 
Hold  like  fidl  garners  the  full-ripened 

grain; 
tVhen  1  behold,  upon  the  night's  starred 

Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance. 
And  fee!  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of 

And  when  I  feel,  bir  cientQre  ol  an 

That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more. 
Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 
Of   unreflecting  love !  —  then   on   the 

Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  aione,  and 

think 
Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do 


ADDRESSED  TO  HAYDON. 
REAT  Spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourn- 


Catches  his  freshness  torn  Archangel's 

wing : 
He  oflbc  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring, 
Ihe  suci.ll  smile,  the  chain  for  Free- 

\rd    lo;     whose    steadfastness  would 

ii  meaner  Sound  than  Raphael's  whis- 

And   other  spirits   there  are,  standing 


And  other  pulses.    Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
■Of  mighty  workings?  — 
.  Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  ■ 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about 

mown  mead: 
That  is  the  grasshopper's,  — 

the  lead 
In  summer  luxury.  --  he  has  n 
With  his  delights,  for,  when 

with  fun, 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  lom 


Has  wrought  a  silence,  from 

there  shrills 
The  Cricket's  sopg,  in  wiuint 


THE  HUMAN  SEAS\ 
R  Seasons  (ill  the  measi 


Takes  in  nil  bexutywith  an  e 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  lu: 
Spring's  hiiiieved  cud  of  I'outhI 

be  UivM 
To  ruininate.  and  by  such  drea 

His  soul  has  ill  its  Autumn, 

wings 
He  furleth  close;  contented; 
On  mists  in  idleness  —  to  let 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshi 
He  has  his  Winter  bio  of  pale  i 
Or  else  he  would  foccgD  huoa 
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rCTURE  OF  LEANDER, 

sr,  all  sweet  maidens,  soberly, 
Ling  aye,  and  with  a  chastened 

t, 

fringes  of  your  eyelids  white, 

ly  let  your  fair  hands  joined 

ntle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
,   a   victim    of   your   beauty 

:ht, 

'ay  to  his  young  spirit's  night, 
wildered  'mid  the  dreary  sea : 
Leander  toiling  to  his  death; 
ning,  he  doth  purse  his  weary 

5  cheek,  and  smiles  against 

smile. 

dream !    see   how   his   body 

» 

y ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam 

lile  : 

i  up  bubbles  all  his  amorous 

ith! 


KEATS'S  LAST  SONNET. 

Bright  star !  would  I  were  steadfast  as 

thou  art  — 
Not  in   lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the 

night. 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 
Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  huiaan 

shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the 

moors. — 
No  —  yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchange- 
able. 
Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening 

breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell. 
Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest; 
Still,   still    to    hear   her    tender-taken 

breath, 
And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon   to 

death. 


■^kjC»;< 
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rv  Coleridge,  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  bom  19th  September,  ij^x 
luarv,  1849.  Besides  some  prose  writings,  we  have  Poems  by  Hartley  Cderidgt^ 
tblished)  l.eeds,  1833;  Poem*  by  Hartley  Coleridge y  with  a  "Memoir  of  his  Life  by 
,  a  vols.,  1851.I 

Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is 

gray, 
For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran  : 
A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging 

May; 
And  still  I  am  a  child,  though  I  be  old. 
Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold. 


SONNET. 


:   a  child,  and  still   a  child, 

:n  years 

red  manhood  on   my  cheek 

I,- 

ived  like  one  not  born  to  die ; 
ss    prodigal    of    smiles    and 
•s, 
needed,  and  I  knew  no  fears. 

though  sweet,  is  only  sleep, 

waking, 
•  sleep  no  more,  at  once  o'er- 


"g 


all 


uard    of    my   age,    with 

tars 

n  my  back.     Nor  child,  nor 

1, 


TO  A  LOFTY  BEAUTY,   FROM 
HER  POOR  KINSMAN 

Fair  maid,  had  I  not  beard  thy  t)aby 

cries. 
Nor  seen  thy  girlish,  sweet  vicissitude. 
Thy  mazy  motions,  striving  to  elude. 
Yet  wooing  still    a  parent's  watchful 

eyes, 


«s 


1 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


And  beuing   high  o\  stalely  wonuui- 
Thy   brow,  where  Beauty  %t*   lo  lyi- 

O'er  humble  love,  bad  made  me  mlly 

fear  thee; 
for  never  sore  was  seen  a  royal  bride. 
Whole   gentleness  gave    grace   to   so 

much  pride  — 
My  very  thoughts  would  tremble  to  be 

near  thee : 
But   when   1   see  thee   at  (hy  father'i 

Old  Ihnes  anqueen  (hee,  and  old  loies 
endear  Ihee. 


Hcneirber  all,  ibe  lire*  in  privacy; 
Her  waking  U^  ai  lonely  ai  ■  tnac^ 
Doomed  to  behold  the  universal  dance 
And    never    hear    the     mosic   irfai<:li 

expounds 
The  solemn  step,  coy  ilidci  the  men. 

buands, 
vague,    mule     laagnage   of   th< 


In  1 


I    foi    her  I   iimooth   i 


rhjm, 


She  cannot  hear  it,  all  her  little  bdng 
Conccntml  in  her  lolitaiy  seeing  — 
What  can  she  know  of  beaiM[eoiu]  '< 

sublime? 
And  yet    methinks  the    looks  lo  calm 

and  good, 
God  must  be  with  her  in  her  solitude. 


MAY.  1S40. 
A  LOVELY  moin,  so  still,  Eio  very  Still, 
ll  hordty  seems  a  growingday  of  Spring, 
Though  all  the  oduous  buds  are  blos- 

And  the   small  matin  birds  were  glad 
and  shrill 

Some  hiiun  ago;   but   now  the  wood- 
land Till 

Murmurs  along,  the  only  vocal  thing. 

Save   when    the   wee  wren    Bits  with 
real  thy  wing, 

hv  Ills  and  bhs  her  evening 


Love 


Niir 


trill. 
miKhl  si 


Ij>n^  listenlnii  fur  the  signal  of  a  sigh; 
And  the  s«ec-l  Nun.  diffuse.l  in  voice- 
less prayer, 
Keel   her    oun    suul    through   nil   the 


TO  A   DEAF  ASD  DUMB  LITTLE 

GIRL. 
I.IKE   a   louse  island  on   the  wide  ex- 

panM, 
Uncotuciuus  floating  on  tbe  fickle  sea, 


STANZAS. 
She  was  a  qaeen   of  noble   Natnre'l 

crowning, 
A  smile   of  her's  waa  like  an  act  irf 

grace; 
She  had  no  winsonu  looks,  no  ptetti 

Like  daily  beauties  of  the  valgar  race: 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  bet 


Of    human    thought    with    nni^r''" 

glory; 
Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  qoile 

A  visitation,  bright  and  tnnsitory. 

But  she  is  changed, —  hath    felt  ik 

touch  of  lom 
No    love    hath    she, 

friend: 
Oh   grief!  when   heav 

earth  to  borroi 
What  the  poor  niggard  eaith  hssH'* 

lend; 
But  when  the   stalk 

must  bend. 
The  tallest  Bower  that 

bead. 


;ard  earth  hssMt*!  ' 
(  is  inapt,  tbet«l 
■at  skyward  te»k| 
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Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and 

there  must  shed 
Its    delicate    petals.    Cruel    fate,    too 

surely, 
That  they  should  Bnd  so  base  a  bridal 

bed. 
Who  lived  in  virgin  pride,  so  sweet  and 

purely. 


She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father, 
And   she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others 

are 
From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love,  — 

but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream ;  a  phantom 

fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and 

rare. 
Which  all  were  giad  to  look  on,  men 

and  maids, 
Yet  no  one  claimed  —  as  oft,  in  dewy 

glades 
-   The   peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden 

gladness. 
Gleams   on    the  soul,  yet   unregarded 

fades;  — 
.    The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sad- 
ness. 


■'  Tis  vain  to  say  —  her  worst  of  grief  is 
■:  only 

^  The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world 

have  known ; 
z    To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is 
lonely, 
And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand 

alone,  — 
Once  she  had  playmates,  fancies  of  her 

own. 
And  she  did  love  then,    lliey  are  past 

away 
Jis  Fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day; 
And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 
Or  unsphered  Angel  woefully  astray, 
Sbe  glides  along  —  the  solitary  hearted. 


SONG, 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

As  many  maidens  be, 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me; 
Ob !  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  eold, 
To  mine  they  ne'er  reply. 

And  yet  1  cease  not  to  behold 
The  love-light  in  her  eye: 

Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far. 

Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 


SUMMER  RAiN, 

Thick    lay    the     dust,    uncomfortably 

white, 
In  glaring  mimicry  of  Arab  sand. 
The  woods  and  mountains  slept  in  hazy 

light; 
The  meadows  look'd  athirst  and  tawny 

tanned; 
The  little  rills  had  left  their  channels 

bare, 
With   scarce  a  pool   to  witness  what 

they  were  ; 
And    the   shrunk   aver  gleamed   'mid 

oozy  stoaes, 
That  stared  like  any  famished   giant's 

bones. 

Sudden   the  hills  grew  black,  and  hot 

as  stove 
The  air  beneath;   it  was  a  toil  to  be. 
Thore  was  a  growHng  as  of  ai>gry  Jove, 
Provoked  by  Juno'-s  prying  jealousy  — 
A     6ash  —  a     crash — the     lirmament 

was  split, 
And   down    it    came    in    drops  —  the 

smallest  (k 
To  drown  a  bee  in  fox-glove  bell  con 

ceal'd; 
Joy   filleA    the    brook,    and     comfort 

cheered  the  held. 
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TRUE  LOI'E'S  DIRGE. 

Some  love  is  light  and  fleets  away, 
Heigho  I  the  wind  and  rain; 

Some  love  is  deep  and  scorns  decay, 
Ah,  well-a-day  I  in  vain. 

Of  loyal  love  I  sing  this  lay, 
Heigho  I  the  wind  and  rain; 

Tis  of  a  knight  and  lady  gay. 
Ah,  well-a-day  I  bright  twain. 

He  loved  her,  —  heart    loved  ne'er  so 
well, 

Heigho  I  the  wind  and  rain; 
She  was  a  cold  and  prc^ud  damsel. 

Ah,  well-a-dav  !  and  vain. 

He  loved  her,  —  oh,  he  loved  her  long, 
Heigho  I  the  wind  and  rain; 

But  she  ftjr  love  gave  hitter  wrong, 
Ah,  well-a-dav  I     Disdain  ! 

It  is  not  meet  for  knight  like  me, 
Heigho  I  the  wind  and  rain; 

Though  scorned,  love's  recreant  to  be, 
Ah,  well-a-dav !     Refrain. 

That  ]>rave  knight  buckled  on  his  brand, 
Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain; 

And  fast  lie  sought  a  foreign  strand, 
Ah.  well-a-day  I  in  pain. 

He  wandere<l  wide  by  land  and  sea, 
Heigho  I   the  wind  and  rain; 

A  niiiTor  of  bright  constancy. 
Ah,  well-a-day  I   in  vain. 

He  would  not  chide,  ho  would  not  blame, 
Heigho  !  the  wind  and  rain, 


But   at   each   shrine    he    breathed  ber 
name. 
Ah,  well-a-day !     Amen ! 

He  would  not  carp,  he  would  not  sing, 
Heigho!  the  wind 'and  rain. 

That  broke  his  heart  with  love-longing. 
Ah,  well-a-day !  poor  brain. 

He   scorned  to   weep,   he   scorned  to 
sigh, 

Heigho !  the  wind  and  rain. 
But  like  a  true  knight  he  could  die,— 

-fVh,  well-a-day  I  life*s  vain. 

The   banner  which   that   brave  knigltf 
l)ore, 

Heigho !  the  wind  and  rain : 
Had  scrolled  on  it,  "  Faith  Evermore." 

Ah,  well-a-day  !  again. 

That  banner  led  the  Christian  van. 

Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain; 
Against  Seljuck  and  Turcuman. 

Ah,  well-a-day  !  bright  train. 

The  fight  was  o*cr,  the  day  was  done, 
Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain; 

But  lacking  was  that  loyal  one, — 
Ah,  well-a-day !  sad  pain. 

Tbey  found  him  on  the  battle-fteld, 
Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain; 

With  broken  sword  and  cloven  sfaieki, 
Ah,  well-a-day !  in  twain. 

They  found  him  pillowed  on  the  deai 
Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain: 

'llie  blood-soaked  sod  his  bridal  bed, 
Ah,  well-a-day !  the  Slain. 
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And  his  pale  brow  and  paler  cheek, 
Heigho !  the  wind  and  rain ; 

The  white  moonshine  did  fall  so  meek, 
Ah !  well-a-(lay !  sad  strain. 

They  lifted  up  the  True  and  Brave, 
Heigho  !  the  wind  and  rain; 

And  bore  him  to  his  lone  cold  grave, 
Ah !  well-a-day  !  in  pain. 

rhey  buried  him  on  that  far  strand, 
Heigho !  the  wind  and  rain; 

His  face  turned  towards  his  love*8  own 
land. 
Ah,  well-a-day  I  how  vain. 

The  wearied  heart  was  laid  at  rest, 
Heigho  !  the  wind  and  rain; 

The  dream  of  her  he  liked  best. 
Ah,  well-a-day !  again. 

They  nothing  said,  but  many  a  tear, 
Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain; 

Rained  down   on   that  knight's   lowly 
bier, 
Ah,  well-a-day  1  amain. 

They  nothing  said,  but  many  a  sigh, 
Heigho!  the  wind  and  rain; 

Told  how  they  wished  like  him  to  die, 
Ah,  well-a-day !  sans  stain. 

With  solemn  mass  and  orison, 
Heigho  !  the  wind  and  rain; 

They  reared  to  him  a  cross  of  stone. 
Ah,  well-a-day  !  in  pain. 

And  on  it  graved  with  daggers  bright, 
Heigho  !  the  wind  and  rain ; 

•*  Here  lies  a  true  and  gentle  knight." 
Ah,  well-a-day !     Amen ! 


JEANIE  MORRISON, 

I*VE  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  love  o'  life's  young  day  ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 


Oh  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 
Still  fiing  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi*  tears ! 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tear% 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

Twas  than  we  twa  did  part; 
Sweet  time,  sad  time !   twa  bairns  at 
schule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  high  bink. 

To  leir  *  ilk  ither  lear  ^  : 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were 
shed, 

Remembered  ever  mair. 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  often  yet 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  *  locked  in" 
loof, 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 
When  baith   bent  doun  ower  ae  braid 
page, 

Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er    the    school-weans    laughin* 
said, 

We  decked  *  thegithcr  hame? 
And  mind  ye  o*  the  Saturdays 

(The  schule  then  skail't  •  at  noon) 
When  we  ran  aft  to  speel  ^  the  braes  — • 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  schuletime  and  o'  thee. 
O  mornin'  life !     O  momin'  luve ! 

O  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts, 

Like  summer  blossoms  sprang ! 

^  learn.         *  learning.         *  palm. 
*  lit.,  hooked  *i  clung.    '^  dtsperMd.    *cliaih 
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Oh,  mind  ye,  lu»e,  how  oft  i 

The  deavin'  iliiiiome  luwn. 
To  wandet  by  the  {(reen  burnside. 

And  hear  iti  water  croon. 
The  lummer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heid*. 

The  flowen  bunt  round  our  feet. 
And  in  the  gloamin'  i'  the  wud 

The  throstle  whusalit  iweei. 

lie  throitle  whusslit  i'  the  wud, 

The  burn  sang  to  Ihc  trees. 
And  we  with  Nature':>  heart  in  lune. 

Concerted  harmonics; 
And  on  (he  knoHC  abune  Ihe  bum. 

For  hours  tbegither  sat 
In  the  silenlest  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat  1 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  iriiikled  down  jour  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

[lad  uny  power  to  speak  \ 
^That  was  a  lime,  a  blessed  lime, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  jouns. 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth 

Unsyllabled  —  unsung  I 


I  marvel,  Jearue  Morrison, 

Gin  1  hae  been  to  ihee. 
As  cloMly  twined  wi'  earlieu  thocUl 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me? 
Oh,  tell  me  gin  their  muHc  fUls 

Thine  car  as  it  does  mine; 
Oh,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  giomgrit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne? 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  scsi, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  fme  this  besi^ 

Still  (ravels  on  its  way; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins 

The  luve  o'  life's  long  day. 


I'v. 


The  music  of  your  tongue; 
But  I  could  hi^  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  die, 
I>id  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dieuk 

O'  bygane  days  and  nie. 


SAMUEL    LOVER. 
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THE  FOUR.LEAVED  SHAMROCK. 
1'li.  seek  a  four-lenvfii  shamrock 

In  iill  the  fairv  .lell-i. 
And  if  I  fm.l  Ihc  charmed  leaf, 

Oh,  hiiH-  I'll  ncave  my  spells ! 
I  would  not  waste  my  magic  might 

On  <liamcinc1,  peari,  or  gt>td, 
Pur  treasure  tires  Ihe  weary  sense - 

Such  triumph  it  but  cold; 


But    I     "ill    play    the    encbaoter') 
psrt 

In  casting  hlUs  around; 
Oh '.  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart. 

Should  in  |he  world  be  found. 

To  worth  I  woulif  give  honor, 
I'd  dry  the  mourner's  tean, 

And  to  the  pallid  lip  recall 
Hie  smile  of  hat^r  jrcuti 
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And  hearts    that  had  been  long  es- 
tranged. 
And  friends  that  had  grown  cold. 
Should  meet  again  like  parted  streams, 
And  mingle  as  of  old. 

Oh !   thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's 
part 
In  casting  bliss  around; 
Oh !  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart, 
Should  in  the  world  be  found. 

The  heart  that  had  been  mourning 

O'er  vanish'd  dreams  of  love, 
Should  see  them  all  returning, 

Like  Noah's  faithful  dove. 
And   Hope  should  launch  her  blessed 
bark 
On  Sorrow's  darkening  sea, 
And  Misery's  children  have  an  ark, 
And  saved  from  sinking  be. 

Oh !   thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's 
part 
In  casting  bliss  around; 
Oh !  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart. 
Should  in  the  world  be  found. 


THE  ANGELS'    WHISPER, 

A   BABY  was  sleeping,  its  mother  was 
weeping, 


For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild 
raging  sea ; 
And  the  tempest  was  swelling,  round 
the  fisherman's  dwelling. 
And  she  cried,  "  Dermot  darling,  oh ! 
come  back  to  me." 

Her  beads   while  she   numbered,  the 
baby  still  slumbered. 
And    smiled    in    her    face,    as    she 
bended  her  knee. 
"Oh!     blessed   be   that  warning,   my 
child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whis- 
pering with  thee. 

"  And  while  they  are  keeping  bright 
watch  o'er  thy  sleeping. 
Oh!  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby, 
with  me; 
And  say  thou   wouldst   rather    they'd 
watch'd  o'er  thy  father. 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whis* . 
pcring  with  thee." 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  saw  Dermot 
returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babe's 
father  to  see, 
And  closely  caressing  her  child,  with  4 
blessing, 
Said,  *'  I  knew  that  the  angels  wer6 
whispering  with  thee." 
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OH,  NO/ 


WE  NEVER  MENTION 
HIM, 


Oh,  no!    we   never   mention   him,  his 

name  is  never  heard ; 
My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak  that 

once  familiar  word : 


From  sport  to  sport  they  hurry  me,  to 

banish  my  regret; 
And  when  they  win  a  smile  from  me, 

they  think  that  I  forget. 

They  bid  me  seek  in  change  of  scen« 
the  charms  that  others  see; 
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But  were  I  in  a  fL>rsign  land,  they'd  find 

TUtnic  Ihal  1  lx.-liulil  no  more  the  val- 
ley where  He  met, 

I  do  not  see  the  hawt horn-tree ;  but 
how  can  I  (uTgel? 

For  oh  1  (here  are  so  mimy  things  recall 

the  pasl  lo  me,— 
The  breeze  upon  the  sunny  hills,  the 

billows  of  the  sea; 
The  rosy  lint  that  decks  Che  sky  before 

Ihesunissel;  — 


Iliey   (ell   me    he    is   happy  now,  the 

gayest  of  the  gay; 
They  hint  thai  he  furgeta  nie  too,—  bn( 

1  hee<l  nut  what  they  say ; 
Perhaps  like  me  he  slru^jgles  with  each 

feeling  of  reRret: 
Bat  if  he  hives  as  1  have  loved,  he  never 

can  forget. 


HARKI      THE     CC.WF.NT-BELLS 
ARE  RIXO/XG. 
Hark!  the  convent-bells  are  ring- 
ing. 
And  the  nuns  arc  sweetly  singing; 

Holy  Virgin,  hear  our  prayer  ! 

See  Ihe  novice  cme-i  (o  sever 
Evetj'wurl.llv  lie  n,r  ever; 

Take,  oh,  take  her  \;  y..ur  cnio  ! 
Still  radiant  gems  are  shining. 
Her  jet-black  locks  entwining; 
And  her  ri'lici  ar.mnd  her  flowing 
With  many  liiilsate  glowing. 

But  all  earthly  rays  ate  dim. 
Splemlor;  l>cii^hicr 


Now  the  l.,vely  niai.l  i*  kneeling. 
With  uplified  eye?  appealing; 

Holy  Virgin,  he:ir  our  ]ir:iyer' 

See  the  abbess,  licnding  o'er  her, 
Breathes    the    sacred    vejw    bcfon 
ber; 

Take,  oh,  take  her  to  your  core  1 


Her  form  no  more  p..5SeJ6a 

The  solemn  wurdi  are  qtoken. 

Each  earthly  lie  is  broMa, 
And  all  earthly  joys  are  dim. 

Splendors  brighter 

Now  invite  her. 
While  thus  wc  chant  otu  veipet-hynm. 


/SLE    OF  »EAt'T\'.  FARB   THEM 

WELL. 
Shades  of  ev'ning  close  not  o'er  at, 

Leave  out  lonely  bark  awhile; 
Morn,  alas !   wilt  no*  restore  us 

Vonder  dim  and  distant  Ule. 
Still  my  fancy  can  <liscovcr 

Sunny  spots  where  friends  miq  dwcQ; 
Darker  shadows  roimd  us  hover,- 

Isle  of  Heauty,  fate  thee  well  I 

Tis  (he  honr  when  happy  faces 

Smile  around  Ihe  taper's  light; 
Who  will  fill  our  vacant  places  P 

Who  will  sing  our  Mnigs  to-nigfat? 
Through  the  mist  that  floats  above  u 

Faintly  sounds  Ihe  vesper-bell. 
Like  a  voice  from  those  who  love  as. 

Breathing  fondly.  Fare  [hee  welll 


When  the  w 


round  me  bi 


As  I  pace  the  clcck  alone. 
And  my  eye  is  vainly  seeking    * 

Some  green  leaf  In  rest  upon; 
When  on  that  dear  land  I  ]>onder. 

Where  my  old  cumpaniuns  dweO, 
Absence  makes  the  heart  Rrow  fonder-' 

Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  welll 


THE  FIRST  GRAY  HAIR. 
The   matron    at  her   mirror,  witi  ba 

han<l  U|>on  her  lirow. 
Sits   gazing   on   her  lovely   Eux — 4 

lovclv  even  now: 
Why  doth  she  lean  upon  her  huid  aU 

such  ali<ok  of  care? 
WhystcaUthat  (ear  across  ber  cbeckV 

$be  sec*  her  Hist  graj  hair. 
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w  from  her  rorm  halh  ta't 
bat  little  of  its  grace; 

•  toud)  of  Ihuiight  hath  dignified  the 
beauty  of  her  face; 

:  Ae  m^hl  mingle  in  the  dance 
where  moidenii  gaily  lri|>, 

btight  b  alill  her  hazel  eye.  so  beau- 
tiful her  lip. 

:  faded  form  is  often  niark'd  by  sor- 
row more  than  yenr&; 

:  wrinkle  un  Ihe  cheek  may  be  the 
course  of  secret  tcnis: 

!  mournful  li|i  may  murmur  of  a  love 

1  the  dimness  of  Ihe  eye  betray  a 
heart  that  cannot  rest. 


she  hafh  been  a  happy  wife;  - 


love 


other 


lulh 


y  proudly  claim  the  smile  that  pays 

the  Iriil  of  his  truth; 
:nK  of  slight  — of  loneliness  —  hath 

never  banish'd  sleep; 
•  life  halh  been  a  cloudless  one;  — 

then,  wherefore  doth  she  weep? 

look'd  upon  her  raven  locks;  — 

what  thoughts  did  tncy  recall? 
not  of  nights  when  they  were 
deck'd  for  banqueter  for  ball;  — 
jr  brought  back  thoughts  of  early 
youth,  e'er  she  had  learnt  tc 
check, 
h  artiiicial  wreaths,  the  curls  thai 
sported  o'er  her  neck. 


That 


She  (eem'd  to  feel  her  mother's  hand 

pais  lightly  through  her  hair. 
And  draw  it  from  her  brow,  to  leave  a 

kiss  uf  kindness  there; 

She  seein'd  to  view  her  father's  smile, 

and  feel  the  playful  touch 

'"-nes  feign'd  to  steal  away 

rls  she  prized  so  much. 


And  now  she  sees  her  hreC  gray  hair  1 
oh,  deem  it  not  a  crinie 

For  her  to  weep  —  when  she  behold; 
the  liist  footmark  of  Time  ! 

She  knows  that,  one  by  one,  those  mute 


■the 


will  ir 


ir  of  vanity  for  l)eauly  01 


Vet  though  the  blossom  may  not  sigh  to 

bud,  and  bloom  again, 
It  cannot  but  remember  with  a  feeling 


Ah,   Lady!   heed   the    monitor!     Thy 

mirror  tells  Ihe  truth, 
Assume  Ihe  matron's  folded  veil,  resign 

the  ureath  of  youlh; 
Co!  —  hind  it  on  thy  daughter's  brow, 

in  her  ihnu'h  still  look  fair; 
Twere   well    would    all    learn    wisdom 

who  behold  the  first  gray  hair! 


(Tho- 


,i_j  L-  .....  ,gjj_  j„j  ^„  \,aTKA  in  Y 
VHE  SO.VG    OF    THE   SHIRT. 


;.'  ftedi 
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79a.    Hii  chic/  poetical  worki.  icKtMrcd 
ncd  in  two  volume!  cntiHcd  ceipeclively 


«.] 


[Ti  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
Vith  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
ron^n  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 


Plviug  her  neetlle  and  thread  — 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  .ind  ftirl, 

.-ind  slill  wiih  avpiec  of  dolorous  pile 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  I  " 
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**  Work  —  work  —  work ! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof; 

And  work  —  work  —  work 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  O !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

**  Work  —  work  —  work 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim; 

Work  —  work  —  work 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  — 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

•*  O !  men  with  Sisters  dear ! 

O!  men  with  Mothers  and  Wives! 
It  is  not  linen  youVe  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures'  lives! 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once  with  a  d(mble  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  I 
That  phantom  nf  grisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 
It  seems  so  like  my  own  — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 
Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep; 

Oh  God  !  that  liread  should  l)e  so  dear, 
And  llesh  and  blood  st>  cheap ! 

"  Work  —  work  ---  work  ! 

My  labor  never  flaj^s; 
Andwliat  arc  it^  wages?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  c)f  bread  —  and  rags. 
That  sliailcrcil    ruof,  —  and  this  naked 
flcK'r,  — 

A  tabli",  —  a  I>rnUeu  chair, — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  Sometimes  falling  there. 

"Work  —  work-  -  work: 
Frcmi  weary  cliinie  to  chime, 

Work  —  work  —  work 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime! 

Band,  and  gussei,  and  scam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 


Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  bfain  I 
numbed, 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work  —  work  —  work, 
In  the  dull  December  light. 

And  work  —  work  —  work. 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling. 
As  if  to  show  nTe  their  sunny  backs 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spiing. 

"  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet  — 

With  the  sky  al)ove  my  head. 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet. 
For  onlv  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  usetl  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

**  Oh !  but  for  one  short  hour ! 

A  respite  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Cirief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heari 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

I  linders  needle  and  thread  I  " 

With  Bngers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger,  ami  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch. 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Ric 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of-ihe  Shirt  I ' 


TTWi   BRIDGE  OF  SIGNS. 

One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 

Rashly  imi>ortunate. 
Gone  to  her  death ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care; 

Fashioned  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair. 
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Look  at  her  fpirmenCi 
Clinjling  like  cerementa; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  he>  clothing; 
T«ke  her  up  instantly, 

Loving,  not  loathing. 

Touch  her  not  scornfully; 
Think  of  het  inuurnfully ; 

Gemly  and  humanly; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her; 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  liecp  scrutiny 
Into  hermutiny 

Rish  and  onduiiful; 
Past  all  <liahonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  lieautifiil. 

Siiil,  for  all  slips  of  hen, 
Oos  of  Kve's  family, 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  h«r». 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses, 

I-lscaped  friun  the  comb, 
Ilci  fair  auburn  liesses; 
Whilst  wondtirmcnt  guesses 

Where  was  her  home? 
Who  was  hcrfather? 

Who  wa*  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister? 

Had  she  a  Inother? 
Or  was  there  a  doarer  one 
Still,  or  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other? 

Ala* !  fur  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charily 

Under  the  sun ! 
Oh !  it  was  pitiful, 
Near  a  whole  lily  foil, 

I  lome  (he  hail  none ! 
Sisterly,  hrotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly, 

Feeling'i  hail  changed; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence 
ThroH-n  from  'iM  eminence. 
Even  God's  providence 

Seeming  etuanged. 


With  many  a  light 
From  many  a  casement. 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  nmazeinent. 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  anil  shiveTi 
But  not  the  dork  arch 

f>  the  black  flowing  river. 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 

Swift  to  be  hurled 
Anywhere!  anywhere 

Out  of  the  world  I 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran ; 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it  —  think  of  it, 

Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  in  it  —  drink  of  it 

Then,  if  you  can. 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 

Lift  her  uilh  care. 
Fashioned  so  slenderly. 

Young,  and  so  fair. 

Ere  her  limits  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 

Decently,  kindly 
Smooth  and  compose  them; 
And  her  eyes,  clo^e  them. 

Staring  so  blindly ! 

Dreailfidly  staring 

Through  muddy  impurit;. 
As  when  with  the  danng. 
Last  look  of  des|)airing, 

Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily. 
Spurned  by  contumely 

Bold  inhumanity, 

Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest: 

Cross  her  hands  humbhr. 
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Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Sa\iour. 


SONG, 


The  stars  arc  with  the  voyager, 

Wherever  he  may  sail ; 
The  moon  is  constant  to  her  time. 

The  sun  will  never  fail. 
But  follow,  follow,  round  the  world, 

The  green  earth  and  the  sea; 
So  love  is  with  the  lover's  heart. 

Wherever  he  may  l)e. 

Wherever  he  may  be,  the  stars 

Must  daily  lose  their  light, 
The  moon  will  veil  her  in  the  shade. 

The  sun  will  set  at  night; 
The  sun  may  set,  but  constant  love 

Will  shine  when  he's  away, 
So  that  dull  night  is  never  night, 

And  day  is  brighter  day. 


RUTH. 

She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn. 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun. 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  check  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened  —  such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born  — 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell. 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell, 
But  long  Inshes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  V)rim, 
Made  her  iressy  forehead  dim :  — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks. 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks :  — 

Sure,  I  said,  Heav'n  did  not  mean 
^\^lerc  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean, 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


/  LOVE    THEE/  I  LOVE    THEE 

I  LOVE  thee !  I  love  thee ! 

Tis  all  that  I  can  say;  — 
It  is  my  vision  in  the  night. 

My  dreaming  in  the  day; 
The  very  echo  of  my  heart. 

The  blessing  when  I  pray, 
I  love  thee !   I  love  thee ! 

Is  all  that  I  can  say. 

I  love  thee !  I  love  thee ! 

Is  ever  on  my  tongue; 
In  all  my  proudest  poesy. 

That  cht>rus  still  is  sung. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  my  eyes 

Amidst  the  gay  and  young; 
I  love  thee !   I  love  thee ! 

A  thousand  maids  amongf. 

I  love  thee !  I  love  thee  ! 

Thy  bright  and  hazel  glance. 
The  mellow  lute  upon  those  lips 

Whose  tender  tones  entrance. 
But  most,  dear  heart  of  hearts,  thy  proof 

That  still  these  words  enhance; 
I  love  thee  !  I  love  thee ! 

Whatever  be  thy  chance. 


FAIR  INES, 

O  SAW  you  not  fair  Ines? 

She's  gone  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down. 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest. 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her. 

The  smiles  that  we  love  best. 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  chedc. 

And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 

Oh,  turn  again,  fair  Ines ! 

Before  the  fall  of  night. 
For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alone. 

And  stars  unrivalled  bright. 
And  blessed  will  the  lover  be. 

That  walks  beneath  their  light. 
And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cbe*k 

I  dare  not  even  write ! 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 
Tliat  gallant  cavalier, 


ROBERT  POLLOK, 


4Qi 


>de  so  gaily  by  thy  side 
whispered  thee  so  near !  — 
here  no  loving  dames  at  home, 
o  true  lovers  here, 
e  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 
deaiest  of  the  dear? 


hce,  lovely  Ines, 
:end  along  the  shore, 
band  of  noble  gentlemen, 
banners  waved  before, 
rntle  youths  and  maidens  gay- 
snowy  plumes  they  wore; 
d  have  been  a  beauteous  dream, 
it  had  been  no  more ! 


Alas,  Alas,  fair  Ines ! 

She  went  away  with  song, 
With  music  waiting  on  her  steps, 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng. 
And  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth. 

But  only  music's  wrong, 
In  sounds  that  sang.  Farewell,  farewell 

To  her  you've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines, 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  decks. 

Nor  danced  so  light  before. 
Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea. 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore; 
The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart. 

Has  broken  many  more  I 


ROBERT   POLLOK. 

1799-1827. 


RN  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  1799;  educated  for  the  church,  but  produced,  before  he  had 

his  twenty-sixth  year,  a  yeiy  remarkable  poem,  entitled  The  Course  0/  Timet  which 

I  the  most  unaualined  admiration  in  the  religious  wprld.    The  young  (>oet's  constitution 

1,  and  was  undermined  by  his  intense  application.     He  was  preparing  to  start  for  Italy. 


'.Y'  ...  ,  . 

1  the  most  unaualined  admiration  in  the  religious  wprld.    The  young  (loet's  constitution 

1,  and  was  undermined  by  '  '     ' 

at  Southampton  in  1837.J 

\Vi»h  Na- 


fE   GENIUS  OF  BY.\'OX. 
[Tke  Course  o/Time.\ 

inched    his    harp,    and    nations 
heard,  entranced, 
le  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers 
flowed, 

)ed  new  fountains  in  the  human 
heart. 

Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
er  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning, 
rose, 

oared    untrodden    heights,   and 
seemed  at  home, 
angels  bashful  looked.     Others, 
though  great, 

h  their  argument  seemed  Strug- 
gling  whiles; 

m  above  descending,  stooped  to 
touch 

jftiest  thought;  and  proudly 
stooped  as  though 


It  scarce  deserved  his  verse. 

ture's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to 

jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "the  Ocean's 

mane," 
And  played   familiar  with    his    hoary 

locks : 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apen- 
nines, 
And  with  the  thunder  tiilked  as  friend 

to  friend; 
And  '  /ove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's 

wing. 
In  sportive  twbt,  the   lightning's  fiery 

wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  - 

God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance^ 

seemed; 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshoppet^ 

who  sung 


\ 
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His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  con- 

versed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his 

sisters  were; 
Rocks,   mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and 

winds,  and  storms; 
His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom 

he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all 

men. 
The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  se- 
vere; 
All   thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and 

profane ; 
All  creeds,  all  seasons.  Time,  Eternity; 
All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was 

dear; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared, 

by  man. 
He  tossed   about,  as  tempest- withered 

leaves ; 
rhen,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck 

he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering 

blood, 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tender- 
ness; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep 

himself; 


But  back  into  his  soul  redred,  alone. 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  conteiiip> 

tuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostzate  at  hii 

feet 
So   Ocean,  from  the  plains  his  wares 

had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride. 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might. 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  bad 

wrought. 
As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendon 

size. 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it 

passed. 
So  he,  through  learning  and  throagfa 

fancy,  took 
His  flights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest 

top 
Of  Fame's  dread   mountain   sat;    not 

soiled  and  worn. 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored 

up; 
But,  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage 

fair. 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher 

regions  came. 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  bj 

beneath. 


LORD    MACAULAY. 

1800-1859. 

FThomas  BAniNGTON  Macaulav  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leioettenhire,  Oct.  ts,  x8oot 

and  oied  at  Holly  Tx>dKC,  Campden  Hill,  Dec.  28,  1859.  His  Lay*  of  Ancitnt  Rotme  wcrej»ub* 
^ishcd  in  1843:  other  nallads  and  poems  were  written  from  time  to  time,  hi»  earliest  publuhed 
piece,  an  Epitaph  <in  Henry  Afariyn,  being  dated  iSia.l 


HEXKY  OF  XAl'ARRE. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  from 

whom  all  glories  are! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King 

Henry  of  Navarre  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of 

music  and  of  dance. 


Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  snnny 

vines,oh  pleasant  land  of  France! 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  RocheUe, 

proud  city  of  the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all 

thy  mourning  daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  m   our  ills  be 

joyous  in  our  joy. 
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Fo(  cold,  and  itiff,  and  itil]  ue  they 
who  wrought  thy  wtlli  annoy. 

Hurrah!  himah  I  a  trngle  field  halh 
Cuined  the  chance  of  war, 

Hunahl  hurrah  I  for  Ivry,  and  King 
Henry  of  Navaire. 

Ch  I  how  our  hearti  were  beating,  when 

at  the  dawn  of  day 
We  taw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn 

out  in  long  array; 
Wlh  all  its  prieit-ied  citizens,  and  all 

its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appeniel'i  (tout  infantiy,  and  Eg- 


(he  cur»s  of  our  land  I 

And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midit,  a 
tiuncheon  in  hi*  hand! 

And  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought 
of  Seine's  empurpled  flood, 

And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dab- 
bled with  his  blood; 

And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who 
roles  the  fate  of  war, 

To  fighl  for  his  own  holy  name,  and 
Heniy  of  Navarre. 

The  King  is  cotne  to  marshal  ut,  in  all 

his  armor  dresl. 
And  he  has  bound  a.  snow-white  plume 

upon  his  gallant  crest- 
He  looked  u|)on  his  people,  and  a  tear 

was  in  his  eye; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his 

glance  was  stern  and  high. 
Bight  graciously  he  smiled  on   us,  as 

rolled  from  wing  to  wing. 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout, 

"God  save  our  Lord  the  King!" 
■And  if  my  sUndard-hearer  fall,  as  faU 

full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  iuch  a 

bloody  fray, 
Preta  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine, 

amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oritlammc  lo-day  (he  hel- 
met of  Navarre." 


Of  life,  and  steed,  and  tramp  kod  dnua, 

and  roaring  cuWetint 
The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fait  across 

Saint  Andre's  plain. 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Goet- 

den  and  Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fait 

gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  fur    the    Golden   Lilies  now  — 

upon  them  with  the  lancet 
A  thousand  spurs  arc  striking  deep,  a 

thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close 

behind  the  snow-white  crest; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed, 

whi'e,  like  a  guiding  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the 

helmet  of  Navlinre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  onrsi 

Mayenne  hath  turned  hil  rein. 
p'Aumale  hath  cried  lot  quarter.     The 

Flemish  Count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  ore  lireaking  like  thin  clouds 

before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  tield  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds, 

and.  Aags,  and  cloven  mail ; 
And  then,  we  thought  on  vengeance, 

and  all  along  our  van, 
"  Remember    Si.    Bartholomew,"    wa* 

passed  from  nun  to  mani 
But    out    spake    gentle    Henry,  "  No 

Frenchman  is  ray  foe: 
Down,  down  wilh  every  foreigner,  but 

let  your  brethren  go." 
Oh!  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in 

friendship  or  in  war. 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Henry,  the 

soldier  of  Navarre! 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna!  Holmatroni 
of  Lucerne! 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  foe 
those  who  never  shall  rclum. 

Ho !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexi- 
can pistoles, 

That  .\ntwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass 
for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls ! 

Ho !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look 
that  your  nrml  be  bright ! 

Ho  I  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep 
watch  and  ward  to-nigbl  1 
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Tot  OUT  God  hath  cnuhed  the  ^rui^ 

oiu  Gud  halh  nuMd  Ihe  ilav«, 
And  mucked  the  counsel  of  the  wke, 

and  the  valor  of  the  bnve. 
Then  glory  to  Hi9  holy  name,  from  whom 

all  glories  aiej 
And  gloiy  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 

Henry  of  Navacte ! 


NASEBY. 

le  ye  forth  in  triumph 
from  the  North, 
With  your  hands  and  your  feet,  and  yoar 

raiinenl  all  red? 
And  wherefore  do  your  rou-  lend  forth 

a  jiiyous  shoul? 
And  whence  are  the  grapei  of  th«  wine- 
press that  ye  tread? 


O!  . 


fruit. 


u  the  root,  and  hitter  w: 


was  the  juice  of  the  vintage 

thai  we  Iroil; 
For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the 

haughty  and  the  Mrang, 
Who  nte  in  the  h^h  places  and  iiew 

Ihe  saints  of  God. 


It  was  about  Ihe  noon  of  a  glorious  day 

of  June, 
That  we  saw  their  luinnen  dance  and 

theii  cuirns<i(.'<(  shine. 
And  Ihe  Man  of  Jth'od  was  there,  with 

his  long  csscnceil  hair, 
And  Aitk'v,  and  Sir  Marmaiduite,  and 

Kupert  uf  the  Rhine. 

IJIcc  a  servant  of  Ihe   l,urd,  with  his 

IUI>1u  and  his  sw.ml. 
"nic  C«nera)  rode  along  us  to  form  us 

fur  Ihe  lighl; 
'When  a  munniiring  saund  broke  out, 

and  swellM  iiilo  a  ahout 
.Among  the  (judlts'.  horsemen  upon  the 
tyrant's  righl. 

And  hark  t  like  the  roar  of  Ihe  billow 

The  cry  uf  batile  rises  along  their  charg- 
ing line : 


For  God  I  forlbeCainel  forllieC 

fortheLa^l 
For  Charles,  King  of  Enf^uid,  ai 

pert  of  the  Rhine  I 

The    fnriouB    German    comet,  wi 

trumpclE  and  bis  drums. 
His  bravoes  of  Atsatia  and    pa 

Whitehall; 
They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks! 

your  pikes !    Close  yoar  t. 
For  Rupert  never  comes,  but  (o  a. 

or  to  fall. 

They  are  here  —  they  rush  on  — 

broken  —  we  are  gone  — 
Our  left  is  Iwrne  before  them  liki 

ble  on  the  l)last. 
O  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might !    O 

defend  the  right! 
Stand  bacii  to  back,  in  God's  nam 

hghl  it  to  ihe  last  I 

Slout  Skippen  halh  a  wound  —  tl 

Ire  bath  given  ground. 
But  hark  !  what   means  this  trai 

of  horsemen  in  the  rear  ? 
What  tianncr  do  I  see,  boys?     1 

thank  God  !  'lis  he,  boys ! 
Bear  up  another  niinule  !     Brave 

is  here! 

Their  heads  arc  stooping  Iow,thei 

like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees, 
deluge  on  the  dykes. 

Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the 
of  Ihe  Accurst, 

And  at  a  shock  have  scalter'd  Ihe 

Fast,  fast,  the  gallants  ride,  in  son 

nook  to  hide 
Their  cowar<l  head^,  predestined 

on  Temple  liar. 
And  he  —  he  lums  !  he  flics !  sh; 

those  cruel  eyes 
That  bore  lo  look  on  torture,  asi 

Ho,  comrades!  scour  ihe  plain,si 

ye  strip  fhe  slain. 
First   give  another  stab   to   mtk 
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n  ihkke  fiotn  ileem  uid  pockets 

iheir  broad  pieces  and  lockets, 
tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plondet 
of  the  poor. 

li!  yoardouliletishunewithgold.and 

yoni  hearts  were  gay  nnd  bold, 
en  yuu  kiic'il  vmir  lilv  handi  to  your 

lenian«t(.-day: 
L  to-morrow  Ahall  the  fox  from  her 

chambers  in  the  rocki 
d  fortb  her  tawny  cubs  to  hovrl  above 

the  prey. 

ne  t>e  your  (ungues,  Ihat  lale  mock'd 
at  heaven,  and  hell,  and  fate? 

I  the  fingers  that  once  were  lo  busy 

with  your  blades? 
t    perfumed     satin    clothes,    your 

catches  and  your  oaths? 


Down !  down !  for  ever  down  with  the 

mitre  and  ihe  crown  1 
With  the  Belial  of  Ihe  Court,  and  the 

Mammon  of  the  Fope  \ 
There  is  woe  in  Oxfurd  halls,  there  ii 

wail  in  Durham  stalls; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  busuin,  the  Bishop 

rends  his  cope. 

And  she  of  Ihe  Seven  Hills  shall  mourn 

het  children's  ills, 
And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the 

edge  of  England's  sword; 
And  the  Kings  uf  earth  in  feai  shall 

tremble  when  ihey  hear 
What  the  hand  uf  God  hath  wrought  for 

the  Houses  and  ihe  Word  I 


SIR   HENRY  TAYLOR. 


0.    A  o>llecKd  ballon  of  hvi  playi  and  poci 

EPENTANCB  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

iPkiup  r«  An„,id,.\ 
thai  lacks  time  to  muurn,  Ucks  time 


"¥s?; 


roily  m 


life') 


Tisai 


Uls,  lo  have  i 
feel  them. 
sorrow  's    held    inti 


Then  con 
And   he 


aught  that  dignifies  humanity, 
such  Ihe  barrenneu  of  busy  life  \ 
m  shelf  to  ihelf  ambition  clambers 


.   thousand  men   mar 

[ave  fallen  upon  the 


[  man  who  has  the  luck 
prodigy.     Compute   the 

e's  never  one  in  danger' 
race  of  glory,  but  than 

en   more   gloriously  ea- 


seif-induded  at  [he  base. 
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Whilil  lighter  barka  pushed  post  them; 

to  whom  add 
A  imaller  (ally,  uf  the  singular  few, 
Who.gifled  wilh  predominaling powers. 
Bear  yel  a  temperate  will  and  keep  the 

peace. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 


REPOSE    OF   THE  HEART. 

[Pkiiif  Van  Arlnt/ilt.] 
The  heart  of  man,  walk  it  which  way  it 

will. 
Sequestered   or  frequented,  smooth  or 

Down  the  deep  valley  amongst  tinkling 

flocks, 
Or  mid  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the 

march 
Of  clattering  ordnance,  still  must  have 


Its  hou. 


:s  halt, 
iflr 


It  of  re 


;  and  craving  still  must 

The  food  of  its  affections,  —  still  must 

slake 
Its  constant  thirst  of  what  is  fresh  and 


.■I    WIFE. 

[fkitif  Van  Arlnildt.) 
iia    a  creature   framed   by  love 


Amidst  the  world's  coalentioiis,  if  tfaci 

touched 
No  vital  chord,  noi  troabled  what  ihc 

loved. 
Philosophy  might  look  her  in  the  face. 
And  like  a  hermit  stooping  to  the  ttii 
'lliat    yields    him    sweet    refrshmcnt. 

might  therein 
c.  K..>  V.I1  ». 


Yet  whilst  the  world's  ambitious  enptf 


A   SCHOLAR. 

[EJVi-  lAi  FMir.] 

This  life,  and  all  that  it  contains,  to  hia 

Is  but  a  tissue  uf  illuminous  dreams 

Hlled     with     book-wisijoin,     pictured 

thought  and  love 
That  on  its  own  creations  spends  itKlL 
All  things  he  understandi,  and  oodnil 

Profusely  eloquent  in  copious  praise 
Of  action,  he  will  talk  to  yau  as  one 
Whose  wisdom  lay   in    dealings   ud 

transactions; 
Yet  so  much  action  as  might  tie  his  i 
Cannot  his  will  command  t  himself  a 
By  his  own  wisdom  not  a  jot  the  gii 
Of  silence,  and  the  hundred  than 

things 
lis  better  not  to  mention.  In  pjll  ijiiit. 
And  sdll  most  wisely. 


LETITIA  EUZABETH  LANDON. 
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1802-1838. 

Brompton,  England,  1802;  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  a  number  of  poems 
he  Literary  Gazette  over  the  signature  "  L.  £.  L«."  by  wnich  she  was  thence- 
She  soon  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  various  literary  journals  and  annuals, 
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lim  to  that  place,  where  she  died  Oct.  15,  1838.  J 


:rescentius. 

)on  his  brow  —  no  sign 
r  fear  was  there; 
proud  by  that  death-shrine 
»*cr  despair 
)wer;  in  his  eye 
.  quenchless  energy, 
lat  could  dare 
>t  form  that  death  could  take, 
for  the  daring's  sake. 

le  fetters  on  his  hand, 
them  haughtily; 
it  grasp  been  on  the  brand, 
lot  wave  on  high 
)ride  than  it  waved  now; 
ook'd  with  changeless  brow 
a  torture  nigh; 
le  chain,  the  axe,  the  wheel, 
>f  all,  his  own  red  steel. 

nee  l)efore;   he  rode 

v^Kil-black  slecd, 

thousands  throng'd  the  road, 

their  warrior  speed, 
is  breastplate,  were  of  gold, 

with  many  dint,  that  told 
a  soldier's  deed ; 
me  on  his  sparkling  mail, 

his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

stood  chain'd  and  alone, 

sman  bv  his  side, 

the  helm,  the  charger  gone; 

rl,  which  had  defied 

st,  lay  broken  near; 

sign  or  sound  of  fear 

■n  that  lip  of  j)ri(lc; 

cing  or  conqueror's  brow 

r  look  than  did  his  now. 


He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncover'd  eye; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  broke 

Who  throng'd  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  cry, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  son. 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


NIGHT  A  T  SEA. 

The  lovely  purple  of  the  noon's  bestow- 
ing 
Has  vanish'd  from  the  waters,  where 
it  flung 
A  royal  color,  such  as  gems  are  throw 
ing 
Tyrian  or  regal  garniture  among. 
Tis  night,   and   overhead  the  sky   i 
gleaming, 
Thro'  the  slight  vapor  trembles  each 
dim  star; 
I  turn  away —  ray  heart  is  sadly  dream- 
ing 
Of  scenes  they  do  not  light,  of  scenes 
afar. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think 
of  you? 

By  each  dark  wave  around  the  vessel 
sweeping. 
Farther  am  I  from  old  dear  friends 
removed ; 
Till  the  lone  vigil  that  I  now  am  keep- 
ing, 
I  did  not  know  how  much  you  were 
beloved. 
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I  low  many  acts  of  kindness  little  heeded. 
Kind   looks,   kind  words,   rise    half 
reproachful  now ! 
Hurried  and  anxious,  my  vex'd  life  has 
speeded, 
And  memory  wears  a  soft  accusing 
brow. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think 
of  you? 

The  very  stars  are  strangers,  as  I  catch 
them 
Athwart  the  shadowy  sails  that  swell 
above; 
{  cannot  hope  that  other  eyes  will  watch 
them 
At  the  same  moment  with  a  mutual 
love. 
They  shine  not  there,  as  here  they  now 
arc  shining; 
The  very  hours  are  changed.  —  Ah, 
do  ye  sleep? 
O'er  each  home  pillow  midnight  is  de- 
clining— 
May  some  kind  dream  at  least  my 
image  keep ! 
My  friends,  my  a1>sent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think 
of  you? 

Yesterday  has  a   charm,  To-day  could 
never 
Fling  o'er  the  mind,  which  knows  not 
till  it  parts 
How  it  turns  back  with  tenderest  en- 
deavor 
To  fix  the  past  within  the  heart  of 
hearts. 
Absence  is  full  of  memory,  it  teaches 
The  value  of  all  old  familiar  things; 
The  strengthener  of  affection,  while  it 
reaches 
O'er  the  dark  parting,  with  an  angel's 
wings. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think 
of  you  ? 

Hie    world,    with    one    vast    element 
omitted  — 
Man's    own    especial    element,    the 
earth; 


Yet,  o'er  the  waters  is  his  rule 
mitted 
By  that  great  knowledge  whei 
power  its  birth. 
How  oft  on  some   strange   lo^ 
while  gazing 
Have  I  wish'd  for  you  —  beai 
new, 
The  purple  waves  like  some  wil 
raising 
Their  snowy  banners  as  the  sh 
through. 
My  friends,  my  absent  firien 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as 
of  you  ? 

Bearing  upon   its  wings   the  h 
morning. 
Up  springs  the  flying  lish  lil 
false  joy. 
Which  of  the  sunshine  asks  tl 
adorning 
Whose  very  light  is  fated  to  d 
Ah,  so  doth  genius  on  its  rainbow 
Spring  from  the  depths  of  an  u 
worid ; 
So  spring  sweet  fancies  from  the 
dominion  — 
Too   soon  in  death  the   stt)r 
wing  is  furl'd. 
My  friends,  my  absent  frien 
Whate'er    I    see   is   link 
thoughts  of  you. 

No  life  is  in  the  air,  but  in  the  v 
Are  creatures,  huge,  and  tern 
strong; 
The  sword-fish  and  the  shark 
their  slaughters, 
War   universal   reigns    these 
along. 
Like   some   new  island  on   the 
springing, 
Floats  on  the  surface  some  : 
whale, 
From  its  vast   head   a   silver  1 
flinging. 
Bright  as  the  fountain  in  a  fai 
My  friends,  my  absent  frien 
I  read  such  fairy  legend 
with  you. 


LETITIA  EUZABETH  LANDON. 
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Light  is  amid  the  gloomy  canvas  spread- 
ing, 
The  moon  is  whitening  the   dasky 
sails. 
From  the  thick  bank  of  clouds  she  mas- 
ters, shedding 
The  softest  influence  that  o*er  night 
prevails. 
Pale  is  she  like  a  young  queen  pale  with 
splendor. 
Haunted  with  passionate  thoughts  too 
fond,  too  deep; 
The  very  glory  that  she  wears  is  tender, 
The  very  eyes  that  watch  her  beauty 
fain  would  weep. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think 
of  you? 

Sunshine  is  ever   cheerful,  when  the 
morning 
Wakens  the  world  with  cloud'dispell- 
ing  eyes; 
The   spirits   mount  to  glad  endeavor, 
scorning 
What  toil  upon  a  path  so  sunny  lies. 
Sunshine  and  hope  are  comrades,  and 
their  weather 
Calls  into  life  an  energy  like  Spring's; 
But  memory  and  moonlight  go  together, 
Reflected  in   the    light    that    either 
brings. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  then?     I 
think  of  you. 

The  busy  deck  is  hush'd,  no  sounds  are 
waking 
But   the   watch   pacing   silently  and 
slow; 
The  waves  against  the  sides  incessant 
breaking, 
And  rope  and  canvas  swaying  to  and 
fro. 
The  topmost-sail,  it  seems  like  some  dim 
pinnacle 
Cresting  a  shadowy  tower  amid  the 
air; 
While  red  and  fitful  gleams  come  from 
the  binnacle, 
T^e  only  light  on  board  to  guide  us 
—  where  ? 


My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Far  from  my  native  land,  and  far 
from  you. 

On  one   side  of  the  ship,  the  moon- 
beam's shimmer 
In  luminous  vibrations  sweeps  the  sea. 
But  where  the  shadow  falls,  a  strange, 
pale  glimmer 
Seems,  glow-worm    like,    amid    the 
waves  to  be. 
All  that  the  spirit  keeps  of  thought  and 
feeling. 
Takes  visionary  hues   from  such  an 
hour; 
But  while  some  phantasy  is  o'er  me 
stealing, 
I  start — remembrance  has  a  keener 
power : 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
From  the  fair  dream  I  start  to 
think  of  you. 

A  dusk  line  in  the  moonlight  —  I  dis- 
cover 
What  all  day  long  vainly  I  sought  to 
catch; 
Or  is  it  but  the  varying  clouds  that  hover 
Thick  in  the  air,  to  mock  the  eyes 
that  watch  ? 
No;  well  the  sailor  knows  each  speck, 
appearing. 
Upon  the  tossing  waves,  the   far-ofi 
strand ; 
To  that  dark  line  our  eager  ship  is  steer- 
ing. 
Her  voyage  done  —  to-morrow  we 
shall  land. 


HANNIBALS  OATH, 

And  the  night  was  dark  and  calm. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air; 

The  leaves  of  the  grove  were  still, 
And  tbepresence  of  death  was  there  ;- 

Only  a  moaning  sound 
Came  from  the  distant  sea; 

It  was  as  if,  like  life. 
It  had  no  tranquillity. 
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WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED. 


A  warrior  and  a  child 

Passed  through  the  sacred  wood, 
Which,  like  a  mystery, 

Around  the  temple  stood. 

Tlie  warrior's  brow  was  worn 

With  the  weight  of  casque  and  plume. 
And  sun-burnt  was  his  cheek. 

And  his  eye  and  brow  were  gloom. 

The  child  was  young  and  fair, 
But  the  forehead  large  and  high, 

And  the  dark  eyes'  flashing  light 
Seem'd  to  feel  their  destiny. 


They  enterM  in  the  temple. 
And  stood  before  the  shrine; 

It  stream'd  with  the  victim's  blood. 
With  incense  and  with  wine. 

The  ground  rock'd  beneath  their  feet. 
The  thunder  shook  the  dome; 

But  the  boy  stood  firm,  and  swore 
Eternal  hate  to  Rome. 

There's  a  page  in  history 

O'er  which  tears  of  blood  were  wept. 
And  that  page  is  the  record 

How  that  oath  of  hate  was  kept. 


I  have  heard  the  heifer  lowing  o'er  the 
wild  wave's  bed; 

I  have  seen  the  billow  flowing  where 
the  cattle  fed; 

Where  began  my  wanderings?  Memonr 
will  not  say ! 

Where  will  rest  my  weary  wings?  Sci- 
ence turns  away ! 


WINTHROP   MACKWORTH    PRAED. 

1802-1839. 

fWiNTHROp  Mackworth  Praed  was  born  in  London  on  the  a6th  of  July,  1803.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1839.  Hii 
Poems  were  edited  in  New  York  by  R.  W.  Griswold  in  1844;  ^'1*  *  Memoir  by  W.  H.  Whitmofe, 
a  vols.,  1859;  and  r\  complete  edition,  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  Derwent  Colendge,  was  ismed  I9 
his  sister.  Lady  Young,  m  s  vols.,  in  1804. 

TIME'S  SOXG. 

0*ER  the  level  plains,  where  mountains 

greet  me  as  I  go, 
O'er  the  desert  waste,  where  fountains 

at  my  bidding  flow. 
On  the  boundless  beam  by  day,  on  the 

cloud  by  night, 
I  am  riding  hence  away  :  who  will  chain 

ray  flight? 

War  his  weary  watch  was  keeping, — 

I  have  crushed  his  spear; 
(irief  within  her  bower  was  weeping, — 

I  have  dried  her  tear; 
Pleasure  cau«jht  a  minute's  hold,  —  then 

I  hurried  by, 
Leaving  all  her  banquet  cold,  and  her 

goblet  dry. 

Power   had    won    a   throne    of    glory : 

where  is  now  his  fame? 
Genius  said  *'  1  live  in  story  " :  who  hath 

heard  his  name? 
Love  beneath  a  myrtle  bough  whispered 

"Why  so  fast?" 
And  the  roses  on  his  brow  withered  as 

I  past. 


FU/AfUSr 

G<>  to  the  once  loved  bowers; 
Wreathe  blushing  roses  for  the  bdy's 
hair: 
Winter  has  t)een  upon  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  — 

They  were ! 

Look  for  the  domes  of  kings; 
Lo !   the  owl's  fortress,  or  the  tiger'< 
lair; 
Oblivion  sits  beside  them;  mockert 
sings 

They  were  I 


THOMAS  LOVELL  BEDDOES, 


SOI 


Waken  the  minstrePs  lute; 
Bid  the  smooth  pleader  charm  the  listen- 
ing air : 
The  chords  are  broken,  and  the  lips 
are  mute;  — 

They  were ! 

Visit  the  great  and  brave ; 
Worship  the  witcheries   of  the   bright 
and  fair. 
Is  not  thy  foot  upon  a  new-made 
grave? — 

They  were ! 


Speak  to  thine  own  heart;  prove 
The  secrets  of  thy   nature.    What  is 
there  ? 
Wild  hopes,  warm  fancies,  fervent 
faith,  fond  love,  — 
They  were ! 

We  too,  we  too  must  fall; 
A   few   brief   years   to    labor   and    to 
bear;  — 
Then  comes  the  sexton,  and  the  old 
trite  tale, 

"  We  were  I " 


THOMAS    LOVELL    BEDDOES. 

1803-1849. 

[Thomas  Lovsll  Bbddors  was  born  at  Rodney  Place,  Qifton,  on  the  aoth  of  July,  1803;  he 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  phvsictan,  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes,  and  nephew  of  the  no^Iess  famous 
Maria  Edgeworth.  He  was  eaucated  at  Bath  and  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  entered  Pembroke 
College,  Chcford,  ip  x8ao.  From  1825  to  1846  he  resided  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He  left 
EngJand  aeain  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  and  died  under  somewhat  mysterious  circumstances  in 
the  iK>n>ttal  at  Basle,  Jan.  36,  1849.  He  published  during  his  lifetime  fht  Im^rm/isaicre,  i8az. 
and  The  Bride's  Tragedy y  183a,  besides  various  works  in  German;  after  his  death  appeared 
Demtk's  Jest  Book,  1830,  and  Potms^  1851.] 


WOLFRAM'S  DIRGE, 

If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 

Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep; 
And  not  a  sorrow 

Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes; 

Lie  still  and  deep, 
Sad  soul,  until  the  sea-wave  washes 
The  rim  o'  the  sun  to-morrow, 
In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 
Then  die,  dear,  die; 
Tis  deeper,  sweeter, 

Than  on  a  rose  bank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye; 
And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars,  thou'lt  meet  her 
In  eastern  sky. 


SONG. 

A  HO !  A  ho ! 
Love's  horn  doth  blow. 
And  he  will  out  a-hawking  go. 
His  shafts  are  light  as  beauty's  sighs, 
And  bright  as  midnight's  brightest  eyes. 

And  round  his  starry  way 
The  swan-winged  horses  of  the  skies. 
With  summer's  music  in  their  manes. 
Curve  their  fair  necks  to  zephyr's  reins, 

And  urge  their  graceful  play. 

A  ho !  A  ho  ! 
Love's  horn  doth  blow. 
And  he  will  out  a-hawking  go. 
The  sparrows  flutter  round  his  wrist, 
The  feathery  thieves  that  Venus  kissed 

And  taught  their  morning  song. 
The  linnets  seek  the  airy  list, 
And  swallows  two,  small  pets  of  spring, 
Beat  back  the  gale  with  swifter  wing, 

And  dart  and  wheel  along. 


LORD   LVTTON. 


And  he  will  out  a-hawking  go. 
Now  woe  to  every  gnal  thkt  skipi 
To  titch  the  Criiit  o/  ladies'  lipi, 


iHU  fcloD  blood  i5  shed; 
\nA  <iafnf  Jo  flip^,  *h<:rti>  Bwy  «>iTp« 
On  beauly  cast  Iheir  anchonog  bite. 
And  bandit  wasp,  that  naughty  wigfal, 
Whose  sting  is  slaugbler-red. 


LORD    LYTTON 

(EDWARD   BULWER   LVTTON). 

1803-1873. 
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''-'-  -'  ' '— — .  --'  "--'^-litK  were  veiy  lucauful.  as  well  u  ihc  comedy  of  Msvy, 

WH  nuKk  *  Peer  in  1866,  with  the  tilk  of  Banm  LyBon. 


Ladj'  of  Lyot 
Ditdja 
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rW£  SECRET  WAY. 

[From  Tkr  Uil  Tain  ij MxUlu,.\ 

In  haste  he  seni  to  gather  rieah  TcCTi: 

Among  the   tiercest   tribes   hts  fathers 

They  whom  a  woman  led 

When  to  her  feel  they  tossed  the 
head  of  Cyrus. 

And   the   tribes    answered  ^  "  Let    the 

Scythian  King 
Return  repentant  to  old  Scythian  ways. 
And  laugh  with  us  at  foes. 

Wains  know  no  siei^es  —  Freedom 

Soon  came  the  Victor  uilh  bis  Persian 

And  all  the  rallied  vengeance  of  his 
Mecles; 
One  night,  sprang  up  dread  camps 
With    lurid    watch- lights    circling 
duomfd  ramparts. 

As  hunters  round  the  wild  Iwaslsin  their 

Marked  for  the  javelin,  wind  a  belt  of  fire. 


Yet  pile  up  walls,  out-topping  Babylon, 
Manned  foot  by  foot  with  sleeplen  sen- 
tinels. 
And  to  and  fro  will  pass. 
Free   as  the   air    ihro'    keyholes. 
Love  and  Treason. 


Be  elsewhere  told  the  horrors  of  llul 

siege, 
The    desperate    sally,    slaughter,   and 


Hurled  back  and  buried   under  rocks 

heaved  down 
By  wrathful  hands  from  icathelen  be 


LORD  L  YTTON. 
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Mild  thro'  the  city  moved  Argiope, 
Pale  with  a  sorrow  too  divine  for  fear; 
And  when,  at  mom  and  eve, 

She  bowed  her  meek  head  to  her 
father*s  blessing, 

Omartes  felt  as  if  the  righteous  gods 
Could  doom  no  altars  at  whose  foot  she 
prayed. 
Only,  when  all  alone, 

Stole  from  her  lips  a  murmur  like 
complaint. 

Shaped  in  these  words,  "Wert   thou, 

then,  but  a  dream? 
Or  shall  I  see  thee  in  the  Happy  Fields?  " 
Now  came  with  stony  eye 

The    livid    vanquisher    of    cities, 
Famine; 

And   moved  to  pity  now,  the   Persian 

sent 
Heralds  with  proffered  peace  on  terms 
that  seem 
Gentle  to  Asian  kings. 

And     unendurable     to     Europe's 
Freemen; 

**I    from   thy  city    will    withdraw  my 

hosts. 
And  leave  thy  people  to  their  chiefs  and 
laws. 
Taking  from  all  thy  realm 

Nought  save  the  river,  which  1  make 
my  border. 

If  but,  in  homage   to  my  sovereign 
throne. 
Thou  pay  this  petty  tribute  once  a  year; 
Six  grains  of  Scythian  soil, 

One  urn  of  water  spared  from  Scy- 
thian fountains." 

And  the   Scy th   answered  — "  Let   the 

Mede  demand 
That  which  is  mine  to  give,  or  gold  or 
life; 
The  water  and  the  soil 

Are,  every  grain  and  every  drop, 
my  country's : 


"  And  no  man  hath  a  country  where  a 

King 
Pays  tribute  to  another  for  his  crown." 
And  at  this  stem  reply. 
The  Persian  doomed  to  fire  and 
sword  the  city. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OP  THE  EYES. 

Those  eyes,  those   eyes,  how  full  of 
heaven  they  are. 
When  the  calm  twilight  leaves  the 
heaven  most  holy. 
Tell  me,  sweet  eyes,  from  what  divinest 
star 
Did  ye  drink  in  your  liquid  melan- 
choly? 

Tell  me,  beloved  eyes ! 

Was  it  from  yon  lone  orb,  that  ever  by 
Thequiet  moon,like  hope  on  patience, 
hovers. 
The  star  to  which  hath  sped  so  many 
a  sigh. 
Since  lutes  in  l^esbos  hallowed  it  to 
lovers? 

Was  that  your  fount,  sweet 
eyes? 

Ye  sibyl  books,  in  which  the  truths  fore- 
told, 
Inspire    the    heart,    your    dreaming 
priest,  with  gladness, 
Bright  alchemists  that  turn  to  thoughts 
of  gold 
The  leaden  cares  ye  steal  away  from 
sadness, 

Teach  only  me,  gweet  eyes  I 

Hush !  when  I  ask  ye  how  at  length  to 
gain 
The  cell  where  Love  the  sleeper  yet 
lies  hidden. 
Loose  not  those  arch  lips  from  their 
rosy  chain; 
Be  every  answer,  save  your  own,  for- 
bidden, — 

Feelings  are  wofds  for  eyes ! 


5<H 
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THE  HOLLOW  OAK, 


Hollow  is  the  oak  beside  the  sunny 

waters  drooping; 
Thither  came,  when  I  was  young,  happy 

children  trooping; 
Dream  I  now,  or  hear  1  now  —  far,  their 

mellow  whooping? 

Gay  below  the  cowslip   bank,  see   the 

billow  dances, 
There   I   lay,  beguiling  time  —  when  I 

lived  romances; 
Dropping  pebbles  in  the  wave,  fancies 

into  fancies;  — 


Farther,  where  the  river  glides  by  the 

wooded  cover. 
Where  the  merlin  singeth  low,  with  the 

hawk  above  her. 
Came  a  foot  and  shone  a  smile  —  woe  is 

me,  the  lover ! 

Leaflets  on  the  hollow  oak  still  as  greenly 

quiver. 
Musical  amid  the  reeds  murmurs  on  the 

river; 
But  the  footstep  and  the  smile  !  — woe  is 

me  for  ever ! 


>:»so«- 


FRANCIS    MAHONEY 

(FATHER  PROUT). 
Z805-1866. 

[Born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1805:  educated  at  Jesuit  colleges  in  Paris  and  Rome:  took 
orders  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  relinquished  that  profession  to  connect  himself  with  Frmur't 
Mm^atntt  about  1831 :  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  Bentleyt  Misctllany^  x837t  and  afterwaids 
Pans  correspondent  \ox  the  Globt.  Hi<  closing  years  were  passed  in  a  monastery  at  Pkris,  where 
he  died,  May  19,  1866.] 


THE  BELLS    OF  SHANDON, 

With  deep  affection  and  recollection 
I  often  think  of  the  Shandon  bells. 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would,  in  days 
of  childhood, 
Fling   round   my  cradle  their  magic 
spells. 
On  this  I  ponder,  where'er  I  wander. 
And  thus  grow  fonder,  sweet  Cork, 
of  thee ; 

With  thy  l>clls  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

I  have  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a 
clime  in, 
Tolling  sublimely  in  cathedral  shrine; 
While  at  a  glibe  rate  brass  tongues  would 
vibrate. 
But  ail  their  music  spoke  naught  to 
thine; 
l^'or   memory  dwelling  on  each  proud 
swelling 


Of  thy  belfry  knelling  its  bold  notes 
free. 

Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

I  have  heard  bells  tolling  *'  old  Adrian's 
mole  "  in. 
Their  thunder  rolling  from  the  Vati- 
can, 
With   cymbals  glorious,   swinging  up- 
roarious 
In   the  gorgeous    turrets    of   Notre 
Dame; 
But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter  than  the 
dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber,  pealing   sol- 
emnly. 

Oh  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
'Ilie  pleasant  waters  nf  the  river  Lee. 

There's  a   bell   in   Moscow,  while  on 
tower  and  kiosko 
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In  St.  Sophia  the  Turkman  gets. 
And  loud  in  air,  calls  men  to  prayer, 
From   the    tapering   summit  of  tall 
minarets. 
Such  empty  phantom,  I   freely  grant 
them, 


But  there's  an  anthem  more  dear  to 
me, 

It's  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The    pleasant   waters    of   the    river 
Lee. 


JOHN   STERLING. 

1806-1844. 

[Born  at  Raines  Castle,  Isle  of  Bute,  July  90,  x8o6;  son  of  Edward  Sterling^  editor  of  the 
London  Times  ;  was  for  a  short  time  on  the  editorial  stafTof  the  AthenaufH^  afterwards  a  curate, 
but  soon  gave  his  attention  to  literary  studies  and  pursuits.  Among  his  works  are  Arthur  Co- 
ningsby  (1833),  The  Onyx  Ring  (1856),  Minor  Poems  (1839),  The  Election  (X841O,  and  Strafe 
fordy  a  drama  (1843).    Died  at  Yentnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  18,  1844.] 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY, 

O  UNSEEN  Spirit !  now  a  calm  divine 
Comes     forth     from  thee,   rejoicing 
earth  and  air ! 
Trees,  hills,  and  houses,  all  distinctly 
shine, 
And  thy  great  ocean  slumbers  every- 
where. 

The  mountain  ridge  against  the  purple 
sky 
Stands  clear  and  strong,  with  dark- 
ened rocks  and  dells, 
And   cloudless   brightness   opens  wide 
and  high 
A  home   aerial,  where  thy  presence 
dwells. 

The  chime  of  bells  remote,  the  mur- 
muring sea. 
The  song  of  birds  in  whispering  copse 
and  wood. 
The  distant  voice 'of  children's  thought- 
less glee, 
And  maiden's  song,  are  all  one  voice 
of  good. 

Amid   the  leaves'  green  mass  a  sunny 
play 
Of  flash  and  shadow  stirs  like  inward 
life: 


The  ship's  white  sail  glides  onward  far 
away, 
Unhaunted  by  a  dream  of  storm  or 
strife. 


THE  SPICE- TREE, 

The  Spice-Tree  lives  in  the  garden 
green; 

Beside  it  the  fountain  flows; 

And  a  fair  bird  sits  the  boughs  be- 
tween. 

And  sings  his  melodious  woes. 

No  greener  garden  e'er  was  known 
Within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  king; 
No  lovelier  skies  have  ever  shone 
Than  those  that  illumine   its  constant 
Spring. 

That    coil-bound    stem    has    branches 

three ; 
On  each  a  thousand  blossoms  grow; 
And,  old  as  aught  of  time  can  be, 
The  root  stands  fast  in  the  rocks  below. 

In  the  spicy  shade  ne'er  seems  to  tire 
The  fount  that  builds  a  silvery  dome; 
And  flakes  of  purple  and  ruby  fire 
Gush  out,  and  sparkle  amid  Uie  foaoL 
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The  fair  white  bird  of  flaming  crest* 
And  azure  wings  bedropt  with  gold, 
Ne^er  has  he  known  a  pause  of  rest, 
But  sings  the  lament  that  he  framed  of 
old: 


"  O  Princess  bright !  how  long  the  night 

Since  thou  art  sunk  in  the  waters  clear ! 

I  low  sadly  they  flow  from  the  depth  be- 
low— 

How  long  must  I  sing  and  thou  wilt  not 
hear? 

"  The  waters  play,  and  the  flowers  are 

And  the  skies  are  sunny  above; 
I  would  that  all  could  fade  and  fall. 
And  I,  too,  cease  to  mourn  my  love. 

**Oh!   many  a  year,  so  wakeful   and 

drear, 
I  have  sorrowed  and  watched,  beloved, 

for  thee! 
But  there  comes   no   breath  from   the 

chambers  of  death, 
While  the  lifeless  fount  gushes  under 

the  tree." 

The  skies  grow  dark,  and  they  glare 

with  red; 
The  tree  shakes  off  its  spicy  bloom; 


The  wttves  of  the  foant  ia  a  black  pool 

spread; 
And  in   thunder  sounds  the   garden's 

doom. 

Down  springs  the  bird,  with  a  long  shrill 

cry, 
Into  the  sable  and  angry  flood; 
And  the  face  of  the  pool,  as  he  foll^ 

from  high, 
Curdles  in  circling  stains  of  blood. 

But  sudden  again  upswells  the  fount; 
Higher  and  higher  the  waters  flow  — 
In    a    glittering    diamond    arch    they 

mount, 
And  round  it  the  colors   of  morning 

glow. 

Finer  and  finer  the  watery  mound 
Softens  and  melts  to  a  thin-spun  veil. 
And  tones  of  music  circle  around. 
And  bear   to  the  stars   the  fountain*s 
tale. 

And  swift  the  eddying  rainbow  screen 
Falls  in  dew  on  the  grassy  floor; 
Under    the    Spice-Tree    the     garden's 

Queen 
Sits  by  her  lover,  who  wails  no  more. 


■«o>Ko^ 


LADY    DUFFERIN. 

1807-1867. 

[Helen  Sbuna  Shrridan,  sister  of  Caroline  Norton  and  ^nddaughter  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  bom  in  1807:  b^ame,  in  x8as,  wife  of  Hon.  Price  Blackwood,  aftenraxds  Locd 
Dufferin.  Her  husband  die<l  in  1841,  and  in  i86a  she  married  the  Earl  of  Giflbrd.  She  died  June 
:3,  1867.  Her  sun,  the  present  Earl  of  Dufferin,  is  widely  known  as  an  accomplished  statcsaas 
and  author.  Lady  Duficrin  was  the  author  of  many  popular  songs  and  bkallam,  of  whidi  Tkt 
Irish  Emigrant' s  Lament  is  the  best  known.] 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMI- 
GRANT. 

Pm  sittin'  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  mornin'  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride; 
The  corn  was  springin'  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high ; 


And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Muy, 
And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then ; 
The  lark*9  loud  song  is  in  my  cir, 

And  the  corn  is  green  again; 
Bat  I  miss  the  soft  clatp  of  your  htnd, 

And  your  breath,  warm  oir  mj  cheek; 


LADY  NORTON. 
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11  keep  list'nin'  for  the  words 
tvermore  will  speak. 

step  down  yonder  lane, 
e  little  church  stands  near,  — 
ch  where  we  were  wed,  Mary; 
le  spire  from  here. 
;raveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 
y  step  might  break  your  rest, — 
laid    you,  darling,  down    to 
iep, 
our  baby  on  your  breast. 

lonely  now,  Mary,  — 
2  poor  make  no  new  friends; 
hey  luve  the  better  still 
w  our  Father  sends ! 
were  all  I  had,  Mary, — 
issin'  and  my  pride  : 
lothing  left  to  care  for  now, 
ny  poor  Mary  died. 

IS  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

till  kept  hoping  on, 

s  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul, 

ay  arm's  young  strength  was 

me; 

is  comfort  ever  on  your  lip, 

le  kind  look  on  your  brow,  — 

3U,  Mary,  for  that  same, 

h  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 


I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smik 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break,  — 
When   the    hunger-pain   was   gnawin* 
there. 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word. 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore,— 
O,  I'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more ! 

I'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary,  — kind  and  true  ! 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling, 

In  the  land  I'm  goin'  to; 
They  say  there's  bread   and  work   for 
all. 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there,  — 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I'll  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes. 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies; 
And  I'll  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 
And  the  springin'  corn,  and  the  bright 
May  morn, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 


LADY    NORTON 

(CAROLINE   ELIZABETH   SARAH   NORTON). 

i8oa-i877. 

;htbs  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  bom  in  i8o8;  at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  the  Hon. 
Norton.  In  1829  publi»hed  the  Sorrows  of  Rosalie;  the  following  year  achieved  hef 
a  poetess  by  the  production  of  the  Undvin^  One,  which  the  Quarterly  Revievt  d^ 
«  worthy  of  Ix)rd  Byron.  Subsequent  works  m  prose  and  poetry  obtained  a  large  cir- 
her  most  quoted  poem  is  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.     Died  June  15,  1877.] 

LOVE  NOT, 


t,  love  not,  ye  hapless  sons  of 

ay! 

s  gayest  wreaths  are  made   of 

irthly  flowers — 

bat  are  made  to  fade  and  fall 

vay, 

they   have   blossomed   but   a 
!W  short  hours. 


Love   not,  love   not!    The  thing  you 
love  may  die  — 
May  perish  from  the  gay  and  giad- 
some  earth; 
The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smiling 
sky, 
Beam  on  its  grave  as  once  upon  its 
birth. 
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Love  not,   love   not!    The  thing  yon 
love  may  change, 
The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on 
you; 
The  kindly-beaming  eye  grow  cold  and 
strange, 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not 
be  true. 

Love  not,  love  not !   Oh  warning  vainly 
said 
In  present  years  as  in  the  years  gone 
by; 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  one's 
head, 
Faultless,  immortal  —  till  they  change 
or  die. 


NOT  LOST,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE. 

How  mournful  seems,  in  broken  dreams, 

The  memory  of  the  day, 
When  icy  Death  hath  sealed  the  breath 

Of  some  dear  form  of  clay. 

When    pale,   unmoved,    the    face    we 
loved, 
The  face  we  thought  so  fair, 
And  the  hand  lies  cold,  whose  fervent 
hold 
Once  charmed  away  despair. 

Oh,  what  could  heal  the  grief  we  feel 
For  hopes  that  come  no  more. 

Had    we    ne'er    heard    the    Scripture 
word, 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before.' 


>» 


Oh  sadly  yet  with  vain  regret 
The  widowed  heart  must  yearn; 

And  mothers  weep  their  babes  asleep 
In  the  sunlight's  vain  return. 

The  brother's  heart  shall  rue  to  part 
From   the    one    through    childhood 
known; 
And    the    orphan's    tears    lament    for 
years 
A  friend  and  fathei  gone. 


For  death  and  life,  with  ceaseless  strife. 
Beat  wild  on  this  world's  shore. 

And  all  our  calm  is  in  that  babn, 
**Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

Oh !  world  wherein  nor  death«  nor  sin. 
Nor  weary  warfare  dwells; 

Their  blessed  home  we  parted  from 
With  sobs  and  sad  farewells. 

Where  eyes  awake,  for  whose  dear  sake 
,     Our  own  with  tears  grow  dim. 
And  faint  accords  of  dying  words 
Are    changed    for     heaven's    sweet 
hymn; 

Oh !   there  at  last,  life's  trials  past, 
Well  meet  our  loved  once  more. 

Whose  feet  have  trod  the  path  to  God< 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before.' 


»» 


NONE  REMEMBER  THEE, 

None    remember    thee!     thou  whose 
heart 
Poured  love  on  all  around; 
Thy  name  no  anguish  can  impart  — 

'Tis  a  forgotten  sound. 
Thy  old  companions  pass  me  by 
With  a  cold  bright  smile,  and  a  vacant 
eye, 
And  none  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 

None  remember  thee  I  thou  wcrt  not 

Beauteous  as  some  things  are; 
My  glory  l>eamed  upon  thy  lot. 

My  pale  and  quiet  star ! 
Like  a  winter  bud  that  too  soon  hath 

burst, 
Thy  cheek  was  fading  from  the  first  — 
And  none  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 

None  remember  thee !    they  could  spy 
Nought  when  they  gazed  on  thee, 

But  thy  soul's   deep  love  in  diy  qoiet 
eye  — 
It  hath  passed  from  their  memofy- 
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The  gifts  of  genius  were  not  thine, 
Proudly  before  the  world  to  thine  — 
And  none  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 

None  remember  thee  nowthou'rt  gone ! 
Or  they  could  not  choose  but  weep, 
When  they  thought  of  thee,  my  gentle 
one, 
In  thy  long  and  lonely  sleep. 
Fain  would  I  murmur  thy  name,  and  tell 
How  fondly  together  we  used  to  dwell — 
But  none  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 


TO- 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  FRIENDS 
G  ETHER. 

We  have  been  friends  together. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade; 

Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees 
In  infancy  we  play*d. 


But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart  -^ 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  friends  together  -^  • 

Shall  a  light  word  part  11s  now? 

We  have  been  gay  together; 

We  have  laugh'd  at  little  jests; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing, 

Warm  and  joyous,  in  our  breasts. 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  gay  together  — 

Shall  a^  light  word  part  us  now? 

We  have  been  sad  together  — 

We  have  wept,  with  bitter  tears, 
0*er    the    grass-grown    graves,  where 
slumber'd 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 
The  voices  which  are  silent  there 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  sad  together  — 

O !  what  shall  part  us  now  ? 


■♦o^^Coo- 
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THE   BRAVE   OLD  OAK. 


A  SONG  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 
Who  hath  ruled  in  the   greenwood 
long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad 
green  crown, 
And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
there's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun 
goes  down. 
And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out; 
^nd  he  showcth  his  might  on  a  wild 
midnight, 
When     the     storms     through      his 
branches  shout. 
Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave 
old  oak, 
WTio  stands  in  his  pride  alone; 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green 
tree, 
When  a  hundred  years  are  gone ! 


In  the  days  of  old,  when   the  spring 
with  gold 
Had  brightened  his  branches  gray, 
Through   the   grass   at   his   feet    crept 
maidens  sweet, 
To  gather  the  dew  of  May. 
And  on  that  day  to  the  rebeck  gay 

They  frolicked  with  lovesome  swains; 
They  are  gone,  they  are  dead,  in  the 
churchyard  laid, 
But  the  tree  it  still  remains. 
Then  here's,  etc. 

He  saw  the  rare  times  when  the  Christ- 
mas chimes 
Were  a  merry  sound  to  hear, 
When  the  squire's  \vide  hall  and  the 
cottage  small 
Were  filled  with  good  English  cheer. 
Now  gold  hath  the  sway  we  all  obey. 
And  a  ruthless  king  is  he; 


S^o 
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But 


shall  send  our  ancient 


he    never 
friend 
To  be  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. 
Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave 
old  oak. 


Who  stands  in  hb  pride  \ 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  ha]< 
tree. 
When    a    hundred    yea 
gone! 


LORD    HOUGHTON 

(RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES). 
180^1885. 

[Born  in  1809;  a  modem  English  politician,  poet,  and  prose  writer.  A  few  years  ai 
pleting  his  university  course  at  Cambridec  he  was  elected  to  Pariiament,  and  distinguishec 
as  a  zealous  supporter  of  all  questions  relative  to  popular  education  and  complete  religiou 
ity.  His  literary  efforts  were  various  in  kind  ana  of  an  excellent  character.  His  poetic 
comprise  Poems  0/ Many  Yeart^  MetnoriaU  of  Many  ScentSy  Poems  Legendary  and 
eal,  and  Paim  Leaves.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Life,  Leitertt  anaLf ternary  Re\ 
John  Keats,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Revtew.\ 


GOOD  NIGHT  AND   GOOD 
MORNING, 

A  FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 
Then  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it 

right, 
And   said,   "Dear   work,   good   night, 

good  night ! " 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her 

head, 
Crying  "Caw,  caw!"  on  their  way  to 

bed, 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious 

flight, 
"  Little  black  things,  good  night,  good 

night !  " 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed. 
The  sheep's  "  Bleat !  bleat !  "  came  over 

the  road; 
All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 
"Good   little    girl,   good    night,   good 

night !  " 

She   did   not  say  to   the  sun,   "Good 

night ! " 
Though  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball 

of  light; 
For   she    knew  he  had  God's  time  to 

keep 
All   over   the    world   and   never  could 

sleep. 


The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  hi 
The  violets  courtesied,  and  went 
And  g<x)d  little  Lucy  tied  up  he> 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her 
prayer. 


And,  while  on  her  pillow  she  so 
She   knew  nothing   more  till  : 

was  day ; 
And  all  things  said  to  the  beauti 
"Good  morning,  good    mornin 

work  is  begun.' 


}> 


THE  MEN  OF  OLD. 

I  KNOW  not  that  the  men  of  0 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more   kind,  of  han 
bold. 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow; 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise,     . 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  tb< 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  it  is  true,  and  over^true. 

That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  foregoi 
The  daylight  of  contentedness 

That  on  those  faces  shone ! 
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With   rights,  though  not  too  closely 
scanned. 

Enjoyed  as  far  as  known, 
With  will  by  no  reverse' unmanned, 

With  pulse  of  even  tone, 
They    from    to-day,    and    from    to- 
night, 

Expected  nothing  more 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game   where  each  man  took  his 
part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 
A   battle  whose  great   scheme  and 
scope 

They  little  cared  to  know. 
Content,  as  men-at-arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wears.  — 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came 
to  them. 

Like  instincts  unawares; 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

And  what  if  Nature's  fearful  wound 

They  did  not  probe  and  bare, 
For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 

To  watch  the  misery  there. 
For  that  their  love  but  flowed  more 
fast, 

Their  chanties  more  free, 
Kot  conscious  what  mere  drops  they 
cast 

Into  the  evil  sea. 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 

Lie  close  about  his  feet; 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet; 
For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  be- 
neath 

We  struggle  and  aspire*  — 


Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 
The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

Yet,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheer, — 
Oh,  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill. 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze 

The  loftier  that  ye  go. 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haz« 

On  all  that  lies  below. 


THE  BROOKSIDB, 

I  WANDERED  by  the  brookside, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill; 

I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow,— 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 

There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper* 

No  chirp  of  any  bird. 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree; 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 

And,  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid; 

For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

1  listened  for  a  word,  — 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not,  —  no,  he  came  not,-— 
The  night  came  on  alone,  — 
The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one. 
Each  on  his  golden  throne; 
The  evening  wind  passed  by  my  cheeky 
The  leaves  above  were  stirred,  — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heaft 
Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing. 
When  something  stood  behind; 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, — 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kind : 
It  drew  me  nearer,  —  nearer,  — 
We  did  not  speak  one  word. 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearti 
Was  all  the  sound  we  beard. 
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COWPER-S  GRAVE. 


ihe  city  of  noinn 


It  is  a  place  where  pods  crowned  may 

feel  Ihe  hearls' decaying  — 
II  is  a  place  where  happy  sainti  may 

weep  amid  Iheir  praying; 
Vet  let  the  grief  and  huml)leness,  as  low 

as  silence,  languish ! 
Earth  surely  nuw  may  give  her  calm  to 

whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was 

poured  the  deathless  singing ! 
O  Christians!  at  your   cross  of  hope  a 

hopeless  hand  was  clinging! 
O  men !  this  man  in  brotherhood  your 

weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

and  died  while  ye  were  smiling ! 


And  n 


',  what  time  ye  all  may  read 
rough  dimming  tears  his  story, 
.cord  on  the  music  fell,  and 
irkness  i>n  tne  gloiy, 
V,  when  one  by  one.  sweet 
unds  and  wandering  lights  de- 


He  shall  b. 

higl 

And  bow 


ilrong  to  sanctify  the  poet's 
-■  meekest  Christian  down 
:,  by  wise 


Nor  ever  shall  he  i>e, 

Naiued  softly  as  the  household  name  uf 
one  whom  God  bath  taken. 


With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom  I  lean 

(o  think  upon  him, 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulnea  lo 

God   whose    heaven    hath  won 

Who  suffered  once  the  madness-doiul  to 
His  own  love  to  blind  him, 

But  gently  led  the  blind  along  where 
breath  and  bird  could  find  him; 


within  its  number, 

And  »lenc  shadow  from  the  trees  r^ 

freshed  him  like  a  alDmbei. 

Wild    timid   haiea   were    drawn    froa 
wood*  to  ihaie  hii  home-cartse, 

Uplooking  to  his  himian  eyes  with  n-l- 

The  very  world,  by  God' 

from  falsehood's  wa. 
Its  women  and  its  men  became  besde 

him  true  and  loving. 

But  while  in  blindness  be  n 

conscious  of  Ihe  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without  tkl 

sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testilied   this  solemn   truth  tlM^tl.- 

phrenzy  desolated  — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  talUfy,  w 

Godcreaiedl 
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Like  a  sick  child  that  knowetl\  not  his 
mother  whilst  she  blesses. 

And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the 
coolness  of  her  kisses; 

That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around  — 
"  My  mother!  where*s  my  moth- 
er?"— 

As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks  could 
come  from  any  other !  — 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart  he 

sees  her  bending  o'er  him, 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love, 

the  unweary  love  she  bore  him !  — 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his 

life's  long  fever  gave  him, 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  Eyes,  which 

closed  in  death  to  save  him ! 

Thus?  oh,  not  thus!  no  type  of  earth 
could  image  that  awaking, 

Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant  of 
seraphs  round  him  breaking, 

CK  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul 
from  body  parted, 

But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew. 
My  Saviour !  not  deserted !  " 


<« 


Deserted !  who  hath  dreamt  that  when 

the  cross  in  darkness  rested 
Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face  no  love 

was  manifested ! 
What   frantic  hands  outstretched  have 

e'er  the  atoning  drops  averted? 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the 

soul,  that  one  should  be  deserted? 

Deserted !  God  could  separate  from  His 

own  essence  rather, 
.\nd  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

the  righteous  Son  and  Father; 
Yea,  once,  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry  his 

universe  hath  shaken  — 
It  went  up  single,  echoless,  **  My  God, 

I  am  forsaken !  " 

It  went  up   from  the  Holy's  lips  amid 

his  lost  creation. 
That,   of  the  lost,  no   son   should  use 

those  words  of  desolation. 


That  earth's  worst  phrenzies,  marring 
hope,  should  mar  not  hope's 
fruition. 

And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see 
his  rapture  in  a  vision ! 


A  DEAD  ROSE, 

O  ROSE !  who  dares  to  name  thee  ? 
No  longer  roseate   now,  nor  soft,  nor 

sweet; 
But  barren,  and  hard,  and  dry  as  stubble- 
wheat. 
Kept  seven  years  in  a  drawer — thy 
tides  shame  thee. 

The  breeze  that  used  to  blow  thee 
Between  the  hedge-row  thorns,  and  take 

away 
An  odor  up  the  lane,  to  last  all  day  — 
If     breathing      now  —  unsweetened 
would  forego  thee. 

The  sun  that  used  to  smite  thee, 
And  mix  his  glory  in  thy  gorgeous  urn. 
Till  beam  appeared  to  bloom  and  flower 
to  burn  — 
If  shining    now  —  with   not    a   hue 
would  light  thee. 


IRREPARABLENESS, 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  meadows  all   the 

day. 
And  gathered   there  the  nosegay  that 

you  see, 
Singing  within  myself  as  bird  or  bee 
When  such  do  field-work  on  a  morn  of 

May. 
But,  now  1  look  upon  my  flowers,  decay 
Has    met    them    in    my   hands    more 

fatally 
Because   more  warmly  clasped,  —  and 

sobs  are  free 
To  come  instead  of  songs.     What  you 

say, 
Sweet  counsellors,  dear  friends?  that  I 

should  go 
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Back    straightway   to    the    fields    and 

gather  more? 
Another,  sooth,  may  do  it,  but  not  I ! 
My  heart  is  very  tired,  my  strength   is 

low, 
My  hands  are  full  of  blossoms  plucked 

before, 
Held    dead    within    them    till    myself 

shall  die. 


GRIEF. 


I  TELL  you,  hopeless  grief  is  passion- 
less; 
That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 
Half-taught    in   anguish,    through   the 

midnight  air 
Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  loud  ac- 
cess 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach.     Full  descrt- 

ness 
In  souls  as  countries  lieth  silent-bare 
Under  the  blanching  vertical  eye-glare 
Of  the  absolute  heavens.     Deep-hearted 

man,  express 
Grief  for  thy  Dead   in  silence   like  to 

death  — 
Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 
In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  woe. 
Fill  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 
Touch  it;   the  marble   eyelids  are   not 

wet : 
If  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  go. 


SONNETS  FROAf   THE  PORTU- 
GUESE. 

I  THOucJHT  once  how  Theocritus  had 
sung 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished 
for  vears, 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  ap- 
pears 

To  bear  a  gift  fur  mortals,  old  or 
yuunji : 

Aiid,  as  1  mused  it  in  his  antique 
tongue. 


1  saw,  in   gradtud  vision   throngh  av 

tears. 
The  sweet,   sad  years,    the  melancbolj 

years, — 
Those  of  my   own    life,  who  by  ttL-v 

had  flung 
A  shadow    across    nie.      Straj^htmrJ 

was  'ware. 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  (&i 

move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  bf 

the  hair; 
And  a  voice   said    in    mastery  whik  I 

strove,  — 
"Guess     now    who     holds    thee?"— 

"  Death,"  I  said.     But,  there, 
The  silver  answer  rang,  —  "  Not  D^th, 

but  I^ve." 


Thou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palace 

floor. 
Most  gracious  singer  of  high  poens! 

where 
The  dancers  will  break  footing  from  the 

care 
Of  watching  up   thy  pregnant  lips  for 

more. 
And  dost  thou  lift  this  house's  latch,  too 

poor 
For   hand  of    thine?    and   canst  thou 

think  and  bear 
To  let  thy  music  drop  here  unaware 
In  folds  of  golden  fulness  at  my  donr? 
LAX>k  up  and  see  the  casement  broken  in. 
The  bats  and  owlets  builders  in  the 

roof  ! 
My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandoho. 
i  Hush !  call  no  echo  up  in  further  |tnM( 
Of  desolation !  there's  a  voice  wiihin 
That  weeps — as  thou  must  sing — alone. 

aloof. 


Go  from  me.    Yet  I  feel  that  1  shall 

stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.    Ne^'e^ 
more 

:  Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hawl 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 
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J    )Vlthout  the  sense  of  that  which  I  for- 
*■  bore,  — 

Xhy  touch  upon  the  palm.    The  widest 

land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart 

in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.     What  I 

do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the 

wine 
Must   taste   of   its  own  grapes.     And 

when  1  sue 
God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of 

thine, 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of 

two. 


My  own  beloved,  who  hast  lifted  me 
From  this  dear  flat  of  earth  where  I  was 

thrown, 
And   in   betwixt  the   languid    ringlets, 

blown 
A  life  breath,  till  the  forehead  hoi>efully 
Shines  out  again,  as  all  the  angels  see, 
-^     Before  thy  saving  kiss !     My  own,  my 
'  own, 

Who  camest  to  me  when  the  world  was 

gone, 
And  I  who  looked  for  only  God,  found 

thee! 
I  find  thee;   I  am  safe,  and  strong,  and 

glad. 
As  one  who  stands  in  dewless  asphodel. 
Looks  backward  on  the  tedious  time  he 

had 
In  the  upper  life — so  I,  with  bosom- 
swell. 
Make  witness,  here,  between  the  good 

and  bad. 
That  Love,  as  strong  as  Death,  retrieves 

as  well. 


My  letters!   all  dead  paper,  mute  and 

white ! 
And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 
Against   my    tremulous    hands    which 

loose  the  string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee 

to-night. 
This  said,  —  he  wished  to   have  me  in 

his  sight 


Once,  as  a  friend :  this  fixed  a  day  in 

spring 
To  come  and  touch  my  hand  — -  a  simple 

thing, 
Yet  I  weep  for  it!   this  —  the  paper's 

light  - 
Said,  Dear,  I  love  thee;  and  1  sank 

and  quailed 
As  if  God's  future   thundered  on  my 

past. 
This  said,  I  am  thine  —  and  so  its  ink 

has  paled 
With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat   too 

fast: 
And  this  —  O  Love,  thy  words  have  ill 

availed. 
If,  what  this  said,  I   dared  repeat  at 

last! 


How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count 
the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and 
height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of 
sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  Ideal  Grace. 

1  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle- 
light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for 
Right; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from 
Praise ; 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  child- 
hood's faith; 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to 
lose 

With  my  lost  saints,  —  I  love  thee  with 
the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life !  —  and,  if 
God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 


FROM  ''CAS A  QUID!  WINDOWS," 

Then,  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long-drawn 

street 
live  out,  from  end  to  end,  full  in  the 

sun, 
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With  Austria's  thousand;  sword  and 
bayonet, 

Horse,  foot,  artillery,  —  cannons  rolling 
on 

Like  blind  slow  storm-clouds  gestant 
with  the  heat 

Of  undeveloped  lightnings,  each  be- 
strode 

By  a  single  man,  dust-white  from  head 
to  heel, 

Indifferent  as  the  dreadful  thing  he 
rode. 

Like  sculptured  Fate  serene  and  ter- 
rible. 

As  some  smooth  river  which  has  over- 
flowed. 

Will  slow  and  silent  down  its  current 
wheel 

A  loosened  forest,  all  the  pines 
erect, 

So  swept,  in  mute  significance  of 
storm. 

The  marshalled  thousands;  not  an  eye 
deflects 

To  left  or  right,  to  catch  a  novel 
form 

Of  Florence  city  adorned  by  architect 

And  carver,  or  of  Beauties  live  and 
warm 

Scared  at  the  casements,  —  all,  straight- 
forward eyes 

And  faces,  held  as  steadfast  as  their 
swords, 

And  cognizant  of  acts,  not  imageries. 

The  key,  O  Tuscans,  too  well  fits  the 
wards ! 

Ye  asked  for  mimes,  —  these  bring  you 
traj^edics : 

For  purple,  —  these  shall  wear  it  as 
your  lords. 

Ve  played  like  children, —  die  like  in- 
nocents. 

Ye  mimicked  lightnings  with  a  torch, — 
the  crack        , 

Of  the  actual  bolt,  your  pastime  circum- 
vents. 

Ye  called  up  ghosts,  believing  they 
were  slack 

To  follow  any  voice  from  Gilboa's 
tents,  .  .   . 

Here's  Samuel !  — and,  so,  Grand-dukes 
come  back ! 


A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT,     ' 

What  was  he   doing,  the  great  God 
Pan, 
Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban. 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoo&  of  \ 

goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  God  Pan 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river . 
The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran. 
And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay. 
And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  Go^i 
Pan, 
While  turbidly  flowed  the  river; 

And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  (kxi 
can. 

With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient 
reed. 

Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  leaf  in- 
deed 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  God  Pan, 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river !) 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a 
man, 

Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 

And  notched  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 

"This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great 
God  Pan, 
(Laughed  while  he  sat  by  the  river,) 
"  The  only  way,  since  Gods  l)egan 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  suc- 
ceed." 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  m  bole  in 
the  reed. 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan ! 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river ! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  God  Pan ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
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/Vnd  the  Uliet  tevived,  and  the  dragon- 
Cnne  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  la  the  great  God  Pan, 

To  laugh  as  be  sits  by  the  river» 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man : 
The  true  Gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and 

pain, — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  never  more 
again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 


AURORjfS  HOME, 

[From  Aurora  Letg^.] 

t  RAD  a  little  chamber  in  the  house. 
As  green  as  any  privet-hedge  a  bird 
Might  choose  to  build  in,  though  the 

nest  itself 
Ccnld  show  but  dead  brown  sticks  and 

straws;  the  walls 
Were  green,  the  carpet  was  pure  green, 

the  straight 
Small  bed  was  curtained  greenly,  and 

the  folds 
Hoag  •green  about  the  window  which 

let  in 
,  The  out-door  world  with  all  its  greenery. 
You  could  not  push  your  head  out  and 

escape 
A  dash  of  dawn-dew  from  the  honey- 
suckle, 
But  so  you  were  baptized  into  the  grace 
And  privilege  of  seeing.  . .  . 

First,  the  lime, 
(I   had  enough  there,  of  the  lime,  be 

sure,  — 
My  morning-dream  was  often  hummed 

away 
By  the  bees  in  it);  past  the  lime,  the 

lawn^ 
Which,  after  sweeping  broadly  round 

the  house, 
Went  trickling  through  the  shrubberies 

in  a  stream, 
Of  tender  turf,  and  wore  and  lost  itself 
^mong  the    acacias,  over  which  you 

saw 


The  irregular  line  of  elms  by  the  deep 

lane 
Which     stopped    the     grounds     and 

dammed  the  overflow 
Of  arbutus  and  laurel.     Out  of  sight 
The  lane  was;  sunk  so  deep,  no  foreign 

tramp 
Nor    drover   of   wild    ponies    out    of 

Wales 
Could  guess  if  lady's  ^all  or  tenant's 

lodge 
Dispensed    such    odors,  —  though    his 

stick  well-crooked 
Might  reach  the  lowest  trail  of  blos> 

soming  briar 
Which  dipped  upon  the  wall.    Behind 

the  elms. 
And  through  their  tops,  you  saw  the 

folded  hills 
Striped  up  and  down  with  hedges  (burly 

oaks 
Projecting  from  the  line  to  show  them- 
selves) • 
Through   which  my  cousin   Romney's 

chimney  smoked 
As  still  as  when  a  silent    month   in 

frost 
Breathes,  showing  where  the  woodlands 

hid  Leigh  Hall; 
While,  far  above,  a  jut  of  table-land, 
A  promontorywithoutwater  stretched,— 
You  could  not  caich  it  if  the  days  were 

thick, 
Or  took  it  for  a  cloud ;  but,  otherwise. 
The  vigorous  sun  would  catch  it  ap  at 

eve 
And  use  it  for   an   anvil  till  he  had 

filled 
The   shelves  of  heaven   with   burning 

thunderbolts, 
Protesting  against  night  and  darkness : 

—  then, 
When  all  his  setting  trouble  was  re- 
solved • 
To  a  trance  of  passive  glory,  you  might 

see 
In  apparition  on  the  golden  sky 
(Alas,  my  Giotto's  background!)    the 

sheep  run 
Along  the   Bne  clear  outline,  small  as 

mice 
That  run  along  a  witch's  scarlet  thread 
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THE  BEAUTY  OP  ENGLAND. 
rFrom  Aurora  Let'i^h,] 

I  LEARNT  to  love  that  England.  Very 
oft, 

lief  ore  the  day  was  born,  or  otherwise 

J  •  I  rough  secret  windings  of  the  after- 
noons, 

1  threw  my  hunters  off  and  plunged  my- 
self 

Among  the  deep  hills,  as  a  hunted  stag 

Will  take  the  waters,  shivering  with  the 
fear 

And  passion  ot  the  course.  And  when 
at  last 

Escaped,  so  many  a  green  slope  built  on 
slope 

Betwixt  roe  and  the  evening's  house  be- 
hind, 

I  dared  to  rest,  or  wander,  m  a  rest 

Made  sweeter  for  the  step  upon  the 
grass. 

And  view  the  ground's  most  gentle  dim- 
plement, 

(As  if  God's  finger  touched,  hut  did  not 
press 

In  making  England)  such  an  up  and 
down 

Of  verdure,  —  nothing  too  much  up  or 
down, 

A  ripple  of  land;  such  little  hills,  the 
sky 

Can  stoop  so  tenderly  and  the  wheat- 
fields  climb ; 

Such  nooks  of  valleys  lined  with  or- 
chises, 

Fed  full  of  noises  by  invisible  streams; 

And  open  pastures  where  you  scarcely 
tell 

White  daisies  from  white  dew,  —  at  in- 
tervals 

The  mythic  oaks  and  elm-trees  standing 
out 

Self-poised  upon  their  prodigy  of 
shade, — 

I  thought  my  father's  land  was  worthy 
too 

Of  being  my  Shakespeare's. 


Ofter  we  walked  only  two, 
\f  cousin  Romney  pleased  to  walk  with 
me. 


We  read,  or  talked,  or  quarreUed^ .  as  it 

chanced. 
We  were  not  lovers,  nor  even  friends 

well-matched : 
Say    rather,    scholars    upon    different 

tracks, 
And  thinkers  disagreed,  he,  overfull 
Of  what  is,  and  I,  haply,  overlx>ld 
For  what  might  be. 

But  then  the  thrushes  stn^ 
And  shook  my  pulses  and  the  elms'  lev 

leaves ; 
At  which  I  turned,  and  held  my  finger 

up. 
And  bade  him  mark  that,  howsoe'erthe 

world 
Went  ill,  as  he  related,  certainly 
The  thrushes  still  sang  in  it.     At  the 

word 
His  brow  would  soften,  —  and  he  bore 

with  me 
In  melancholy  patience,  not  unkind. 
While  breaking  into  voluble  ecstasy 
I  flattered   all   the   beauteous   countrr 

round, 
As  poets  use,  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the 

fields, 
The    happy   \iolets   hiding    from    the 

roads 
The   primroses  run  down  to,  carrying 

gold; 
The  tangled  hedgerows,  where  the  covs 

push  out 
Impatient  horns  and  tolerant  churning 

mouths 
Twixt  dripping  ash-boughs,  —  hedge- 
rows all  alive 
With  birds  and  gnats  and  Large  white 

butterflies. 
Which  look  as  if  the  May-flower  had 

caught  life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind; 
Hills,  vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver 

mist. 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the 

hills; 
And    cattle    grazing    in    the    watered 

vales. 
And    cottage-chimneys   smoking  firom 

the  woods. 
And    cottage-gardens    «m«»11ing  every- 
where. 
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nfosed    with     smell     of    orchards. 

"  See,"  I  said, 
iOd  see !  is  God  not  with  us  on  the 

earth? 
d  shall  we  put  him  down  by  aught 

we  do? 
10  says  there's  nothing  for  the  poor 

and  vile 
^c  poverty  and  wickedness?  behold !" 
d    ankle-deep    in    English   grass   I 

leaped 
d  clapped  my  hands,  and  called  all 

very  fair. 


MARIAN'S  CHILD, 
[Yroiti  Aurora  Lfi^k.] 

There  he  lay  upon  his  back, 
e  yearling  creature,  warm  and  moist 

with  life 
the  bottom  of  his  dimples,  —  to  the 

ends 
the  lovely  tumbled  curls  about  his 

face; 
r   since  he  had  been  covered  over- 
much 
keep  him  from  the  light-glare,  both 

his  cheeks 
ere   hot  and  scarlet  as  the  first  live 

rose 
c  shepherd's  heart-blood  ebbed  away 

into 
e  faster  for  his  love.     And  love  was 

here 
instant;   in  the  pretty  baby-mouth, 
at   close  as  if  for  dreaming   that   it 

sucked, 
e  little  naked  feet,  drawn  up  the  way 
nestled  birdlings;  everything  so  soft 
id    tender,  —  to    the     tiny    holdfast 

hands, 
hich,  closing  on  a  finger  into  sleep, 
id  kept  the  mould  of  't. 

While  we  stood  there  dumb, 
r  oh,  that  it  should  take  such  inno- 
cence 
prove  just  guilt,  I  thought,  and  stood 

there  dumb, — 
m  light  upon  his  eyelids  pricked  them 

wide. 


And,  staring  out  at  us  with  all  their 

blue, 
As  half  perplexed  between  the  angel- 
hood 
He  had  been  away  to  visit  in  his  sleep. 
And  our  most  mortal  presence,  gradually 
He  saw  his  mother's  face,  accepting  it 
In  change  for  heaven  itself  with  such  a 

smile 
As  might  have  well  been  learnt  there, — 

never  moved. 
But  smiled  on,  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy. 
So  happy  (half  with  her  and  half  with 

heaven) 
He  could  not  have  the  trouble  to  be 

stirred. 
But  smiled  and  lay  there.     Like  a  rose, 

I  said; 
As  red  and  still  indeed  as  any  rose. 
That  blows  in  all  the  silence  of  its  leaves. 
Content  in  blowing  to  fultil  its  life. 


SOC/NDS. 
I. 

Hearken,  hearken ! 
The  rapid  river  carrieth 
Many  noises  underneath 

The  hoary  ocean : 
Teaching  his  solemnity 
Sounds  of  inland  life  and  glee. 
Learnt  beside  the  waving  tree. 
When  the  winds  in  summer  prank 
Toss  the  shades  from  bank  to  bank. 
And  the  quick  rains,  in  emotion 
Which    rather    gladdens    earth    than 

grieves, 
Count  and  visibly  rehearse 
The  pulse  of  the  univei-se 
Upon  the  summer  leaves  — 
Learnt  among  the  lilies  straight, 
>Mien  they  bow  them  to  the  weight 
Of  many  bees  whose  hidden  hum 
Seemeth  from  themselves  to  come  — 
learnt  among  the  grasses  green, 
Where  the  rustling  mice  are  seen 
By  the  gleaming,  as  they  run. 
Of  their  quick  eyes  in  the  sun; 
And  lazy  sheep  are  browsmg  through. 
With  their  noses  trailed  m  dew; 
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And  the  squirrel  leaps  adown, 
Holding  fast  the  filbert  brown; 
And  the  lark,  with  more  of  mirth 
(n  his  song  than  suits  the  earth, 
Droppeth  some  in  soaring  high. 
To  pour  the  rest  out  in  the  sky : 
While  the  woodland  doves,  apart 
In  the  copse's  leafy  heart. 
Solitary,  not  ascetic, 
Hidden  and  yet  vocal  seem 
Joining  in  a  lovely  psalm, 
Man's  despondence  Nature's  calm, 
Half  mystical  and  half  pathetic. 
Like  a  sighing  in  a  dream. 
All  these  sounds  the  river  telleth. 
Softened  to  an  undertone 
Which  ever  and  anon  he  swelleth 
By  a  burden  of  his  own, 

In  the  ocean's  ear. 
Ay !  and  ocean  seems  to  hear 
W^ith  an  inward  gentle  scorn. 
Smiling  to  his  caverns  worn. 


II. 

Hearken,  hearken ! 
The  child  is  shouting  at  his  play 
Just  in  the  tramping  funeral's  way : 
The  widow  moans  as  she  turns  aside 
To  shun  the  face  of  the  blushing  bride. 
While,  shaking  the  tower  of  the  ancient 

church, 
The  marriage-bells  do  swing : 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch 
An  idiot  sits,  with  his  lean  hands  full 
Of  hedgerow  flowers  and  a  poet's  skull, 
Laughing  loud  and  gibbering, 
Because  it  is  so  brown  a  thing. 
While  he  sticketh  the  gdudy  poppies  red 
In  and  out  the  senseless  head 
Where  all  sweet  fancies  grew  instead. 
And  you  may  hear,  at  the  self-same  time, 
Another  poet  who  reads  his  rhyme, 
Low  as  a  brook  in  summer  air,  — 
Save  when  he  droppeth  his  voice  adown. 
To  dream  of  the  amaranthine  crown 
His  mortal  brow  shall  wear. 
And  a  baby  cries  with  a  feeble  sound 
'Neath    the    weary   weight   of  the    life 

new-found; 
And    an    old   man   groans,  —  with    his 

testament  « 


Only  half  signed,  —  for  the  life  that^i 

spent: 
And  lovers  twain  do  softly  say. 
As  they  sit  on  a  grave,  "far  aye,  foe 


aye 


t  »i 


And  foemen  twain,  while  Earth  thdr 

mother 
Looks  greenly  upward,  curse  each  other. 
A  school-bi>y  drones  his  t.isk,  with  looks 
Cast  over  the  page  to  the  elm-tree  rooks. 
A  lonely  student  cries  aloud 
Eureka  I  clasping  at  his  shroud; 
A  beldame's  age-cracked  voice  doth  sin 
To  a  little  infant  slumbering: 
A  maid  forgotten  weeps  alone. 
Muffling  her  sobs  on  the  tr}'sting  stone; 
A  sick  man  wakes  at  his  own  mouth's 

wail; 
A  gossip  coughs  in  her  thrice-told  tale; 
A  muttering  gamester  shakes  the  dice; 
A  reaper  foretells  good  luck  from  the 

skies; 
A  monarch  vo>^'s  as  he  lifts  his  hand  to 

them; 
A  patriot  leaving  his  native  land  to  them, 
Cnes  to  the  world  against  perjured  state; 
A  priest  disserts  upon  linen  skirts; 
A  sinner  screams  for  one  hope  more; 
A  dancer*s  feet  do  palpitate 
A  piper's  music  out  on  the  floor; 
And  nigh  to  the  awful  Dead,  the  living 
Low    speech    and    stealthy   steps    are 

giving, 
Because  he  cannot  hear; 
And  he  who  on  that  narrow  bier 
Has  room  enow,  is  closely  wound 
In  a  silence  piercing  more  than  sound. 

III. 

Hearken,  hearken ! 
God  speak eth  to  thy  soul; 
Using  the  supreme   voice    which  doth 

confound 
All  life  with  consciousness  of  Deity, 

All  senses  into  one; 
/\s  the  seer-saint  of  Patnios,  loving  John, 

For  whom  did  backward  roll 
The  cloud-gate  of  the  future,  turned  to 

see 
The  Voice  which  f^ke.     It   speakcth 
now  — 
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Throiigh  the  regular  breath  of  the  calm 

creation, 
Through  the  moan  of   the  creature's 

desolation 
Striking,  and  in  its  stroke,  resembling 
The  memory  of  a  solemn  vow, 
Which  pierceth  the  din  of  a  festival 
To  one  in  the  midst,  —  and  he  letteth  fall 
The  cup,  with  a  sudden  trembling. 

IV. 

Hearken,  hearken ! 
God  speaketh  in  thy  soul; 
Saying,  "  O  thou  that  movest 
With  feeble  steps  across  this  earth   of 

mine. 
To  break  beside  the  fount  thy  golden 

bowl 
And  spill  its  purple  wine,  — 
Look  up  to  heaven  and  see  how,  like  a 

scroll. 
My  right  hand  hath  thine  immortality 
In   an   eternal    grasping!     Thou,  that 

lovest 
The  songful  birds  and  grasses  underfoot. 
And  also  what  change  mars  and  tombs 

pollute  — 
/  am  the  end  of  love !  —  give  love  to  me  I 
O  thou  that  sinnest,  grace  doth   more 

abound 
Than  all  thy  sin!  sit  still  beneath  my 

rood. 
And  count  the  droppings  of  my  victim- 
blood, 
And  seek  none  other  sound !  " 

V. 

Hearken,  hearken ! 
Shall  we  hear  the  lapsing  river 
And  our  brother's  sighing  ever. 
And  not  the  voice  of  God? 


MOTHER  AND  POET 

[Tuzio.    AfiernewMfrom  Gtuta^x^x.^ 

Dead  1  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in 
the  east. 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by 
the 


Dead!  both  my  boys!     When  you  sH 
at  the  feast 
And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for 
Italy  free. 
Let  none  look  at  me  / 

Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  last  year. 
And  good  at  my  art,  for  a  woman, 
men  said. 
But  this  woman,  MiV,  who  is  agonized 
here. 
The  east  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on 
in  her  head 
Forever  instead. 

What  art   can   a  woman  be  good   at? 
Oh  vain ! 
What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hurting 
her  breast 
With   the   milk-teeth   of  babes,  and  a 
smile  at  the  pain? 
Ah,   boys,  how  you  hurt  I  you  were 
strong  as  you  pressed. 
And  /  proud,  by  that  test. 

What  art's  for   a  woman?  to  hold  on 
her  knees 
Both  darlings !  to  feel  all  their  arms 
round  her  throat 
Cling,  strangle  a  little ! "  lo  sew  by  de- 
grees. 
And  'broider   the   long  clothes  and 
neat  little  coat ! 
To  dream  and  to  dote. 

To  teach  them  ...   It  stings  there.     / 
made  them  indeed 
Speak  plain  the  word  "  country."     / 
taught  them,  no  doubt. 
That  a  country's  a  thing  men  should  die 
for  at  need. 
/  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  turned  out. 

And  when  their  eyes  flashed  ...   O  my 
l>eautiful  eyes ! 
I  exulted !  nay,  let  them  go  forth  at 
the  wheels 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not.     But  then 
the  surprise. 
When   one  sits  quite   alone!     Then 
one  weeps,  then  one  kneels ! 
—  Gud !  how  the  house  feels ! 
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At  first  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters 
moiled 
With  my  kisses,  of  camp-life  and  glory 
and  how 
They  both  loved  me,  and  soon,  coming 
home  to  be  spoiled, 
In  return  would  fan  off  every  fly  from 

my  brow 
With  their  green-laurel  bough. 

Then  was  triumph  at  Turin,     "  Ancona 
was  free !  " 
And  some  one  came  out  of  the  cheers 
in  the  street. 
With  a  face  pale  as  stone,  to  say  some- 
thing to  me. 
—  Mv  Guido  was  dead !  —  I  fell  down 
at  his  feet. 
While  they  cheered  in  the  street. 

I   bore   it  —  friends  soothed  me:    my 
grief  looked  sublime 
As  the  ransom  of  Italy.    One  boy  re- 
mained 
To  be  leant  on  and  walked  with,  recall- 
ing the  time 
When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while 
both  of  us  strained 
To  the  height  he  had  gained. 

And  letters  still  came,  —  shorter,  sadder, 
more  strong, 
Writ  now  but  in  one  hand.     "  I  was 
not  to  faint. 
One  loved   me   for  two  .  .  .   would  be 
with  me  ere  long : 
And  "  Viva  Italia  "  he  died  for,  our 
saint, 
Who  forbids  our  complaint. 

My  Nanni  would  add  "  he  was  safe  and 
aware 
Of  a  presence  that  turned  off  the  balls 
.  .  .  was  imprest 
It  was  Guido  himself,  who  knew  what  I 
could  bear. 
And  how  'twas  impossible,  quite  dis- 
possessed, 
To  live  on  for  the  rest." 

On  which  without  pause  up   the   tele- 
graph line 


Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from 
Gaeta :  —  Shot. 
Till   his    mother,     Ah,     ah,— •his,' 
"  their  "  mother :  not  "  mine." 
No  voice  says  **  my  mother"  again  la 
me.     What ! 
You  think  Guido  forgot? 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy  that,  dixzjr 
with  Heaven, 
They  drop  earth's  affection,  conceive 
not  of  woe? 
I    think    not.    Themselves    were   too 
lately  forgiven 
Through  that  Love  and  Sorrow  which 
reconciled  so 
The  Above  and  Below. 

O    Christ   of  the   seven   wounds,  who 
look'dst  through  the  dark 
To  the  face  of  Thy  mother !  consider, 
I  pray, 
How  we  common  mothers  stand  deso- 
late, mark. 
Whose  sons,   not  being  Christs,  die 
with  eyes  turned  away. 
And  no  last  word  to  say ! 

Both  boys  dead !  but  that's  out  of  na- 
ture.    We  all 
Have  been  patriots,  yet  each  house 
must  always  keep  one 
Twere  imbecile,  hewing  out  roads  to  a 
wall. 
And,  when   Italy's   made,   for  what 
end  is  it  done 
If  we  have  not  a  son  ? 

Ah,  ah,  ah  !  when  Gaeta's  taken,  what 
then? 
When  the  fair  wicked  queen  sits  no 
more  at  her  sport 
Of  the  fire-balls  of  death  crashing  soub 
out  of  men  ? 
When  your  guns  of  Cavalli  with  final 
retort 
Have  cut  the  game  short,  — 

When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  ne«r 
jubilee. 
When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for 
its  white,  green,  and  red. 
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When  you    have    your    country    from 
mountain  to  sea, 
When  King  Victor  has  Italy's  crown 
on  his  head, 
(And  1  have  my  dead,) 

What  then?     Do  not  mock  me?     Ah, 
ring  your  bells  low, 
And   bum  your   lights   faintly.     My 
country  is  there. 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last-peak 
of  snow. 
My   Italy's    there  —  with   my   brave 
civic  Pair, 
To  disfranchise  despair. 

Forgive  me.     Some  women  bear  chil- 
dren in  strength. 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in 
self-scorn. 
But    the    birth-pangs    of   nations   will 
wring  us  at  length 
Into  wail  such  as  this  I — and  we  sit 
on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  is  born. 

Dead  !  —  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in 
the  west ! 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  east  by 
the  sea ! 
Both!  both  my  boys!  —  If  in  keeping 
the  feast 
You  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy 
free, 
Let  none  look  2Xmet 


THE  SLEEP. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this  — 
"  He  giveth  His  cloved  sleep." 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved  — 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep  — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot's  vows  — 

The  monarch's  crown,   to  light   the 
brows? 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved  — 

A  little  dust  to  overweep  — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake !  — 

"  He  givelh  His  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved !  "  we   sometimec 

say. 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eydid 
creep, 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break    the  happy  slumber   whea 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices ! 

O  delved  gold  the  wallers'  heap ! 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

"And  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though   on   its   slope  men   toil  and 
reap. 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead. 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


(( 


Yea !  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep; 
But  angels  say  —  and  through  the  word 
I  ween  thehr  blessed  smile  is  heard  — 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


It 


For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  juggler's 
leap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close  — 
Would,  childlike,  on  His  love  repose 

Who  "  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

And   friends !  —  dear   friends !  —  when 

it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say  "  Not  a  tear  nni^t  n'cr  her  fall  "  — 

"  He  giveth  His  heloveil  sleep." 
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THE  FORG/NG  OF  THE  ANCHOR, 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged  I 
'tis  at  a  white  heat  now  — 

The  l^ellows  ceased,  the  flames  de- 
creased ;  though,  on  the  forge's 
brow, 

The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through 
the  sable  mound; 

And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim 
smiths  ranking  round; 

All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad 
hands  only  bare, 

Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some 
work  the  windlass  there. 

The  windlass  strains  the   tackle-chains 

—  the  black  mould  heaves  below ; 
And   red   and   deep,  a   hundred  veins 

burst  out  at  every  throe. 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright  —  O, 

Vulcan,  whpt  a  glow ! 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright 

—  the  high  sun  shines  not  so ! 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such 

fiery  fearful  show ! 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth, 

the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  —  that  stand,  an  ardent  band, 

like  men  before  the  foe ! 
As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame, 

the  sailing  monster  slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil  —  all  about,  the  faces 

fiery  grow : 
"  Hurrah  !  "  they  shout,  "  leap  out,  leap 

out !  "    bang,  bang !   the  sledges 

go; 
Hurrah !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hiss- 
ing high  and  low; 


A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every 

squashing  blow; 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail; 

the  rattling  cinders  strew 
The  ground  around;  at  every  bound  the 

sweltering  fountains  flow; 
And,  thick  and  loud,  the  swinking  crowd 

at  every  stroke  pant  •*  ho !  " 
Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters!  leap 

out,  and  lay  on  load ! 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  anchor — a  bower 

thick  and  broad; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every 

blow,  I  bode; 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a 

perilous  road  — 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lea;   the 

roll  of  ocean  poured 
From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea;  the 

main-mast  by  the  board; 
The  bulwarks  down;  the  rudder  gone; 

the  boats  stove  at  the  chains; 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners  —  the 

bower  yet  remains ! 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  — 

save  when  ye  pitch  sky  high; 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said, 
Fear  nothing  —  here  am  I !  " 


<( 


Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order!  let  foot 

and  hand  keep  time; 
Vour  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than 

any  steeple's  chime. 
But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges,  sing; 

and  let  the  burden  he. 
The  anchor  is  the  anvil  king,  and  roya) 

craftsmen  we ! 
Strike  in,  strike  in  !  —  the  sparks  begin 

to  dull  their  rustling  red; 
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'  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din  — 

our  work  will  soon  be  sped; 
*  anchor  soon  most  change  his  l)ed 

of  fiery  rich  array 
a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or 

an  oozy  couch  of  clay; 
'  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of 

merry  craftsmen  here 
the  yeo-heav-o,  and  the    heave- 

away,  and  the  sighing  seamen's 

cheer  — 
en,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go, 

far,  far  from  love  and  home; 
i  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail 

o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

ivid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  darkens 

down  at  last; 
hapely  one  he  is,  and  strong,  as  e'er 

from  cat  was  cast, 
listed  and  trustworthy  guard !  if  thou 

hadst  life  like  me, 
at  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward 

beneath  the  deep  green  sea ! 
ieep  sea-diver,  who  might  then  be- 
hold such  sights  as  thou?  — 
\   hoary   monster's   palaces!  —  Me- 

thinks  what  joy  'twere  now 
go  plumb-plunging  down,  amid  the 

assembly  of  the  whales, 
1  feel  the  churned  sea  round  me  boil 

beneath  their  scourging  tails ! 
ni  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the 

fierce  sea-unicorn, 
1   send  him   foiled  and    bellowing 

back,  for  all  his  ivory  horn; 
leave  the  subtle  sworder-iish  of  bony 

blade  forlorn; 
i  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark,  to 

laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn; 
leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back, 

where  'mid  Norwegian  isles 
lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden 

shallowed  miles — 
,  snorting  like  an  under-sea  volcano, 

off  he  rolls ; 
mwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far 

astonished  shoals 


Of  his  back-browsing  ocean-calves;  or, 

haply,  in  a  cove 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to 

some  Undine's  love, 
To  find  the  long-haired  mermaidens;  or, 

hard  by  icy  lands, 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon 

cerulean  sands. 


O  broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep !  whosa 

sports  can  equal  thine? 
The  dolphin  weighs  a   thousand   tons, 

that  tugs  thy  cable  line; 
And  night  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy 

glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white 

thQ  giant  game  to  play. 
But,  shamer  of  our  little  sports !  forgive 

the  name  I  gave : 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy  —  thine  office 

is  to  save. 
O  lodger  in  the  sea-kings'  halls !  couldst 

thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side— 

or  who  that  dripping  band, 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that 

round  about  thee  l^end, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream 

blessing  their  ancient  friend  — 
Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide 

with  larger  steps  round  thee. 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride 

—  thou'dst  leap  within  the  sea! 


Give  honor  to  their  memories  who  left 

the  pleasant  strand 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the 

love  of  father-land  — 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and 

grassy  churchyard  grave 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the 

tossing  wave ! 
Oh,  though  our  anchor  may  not  be  all  I 

have  fondly  sung, 
Honor  him  for  their  memory  whose 

bones  he  goes  among ! 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 
{Proverbial  Philosophy.] 

Inquirest  thou,  O  man,  wherewithal 

may  I  come  unto  the  Lord? 
And  with  what  wonder-working  sounds 

may    1    move    the     majesty    of 

heaven  ? 
There  is  a  model  to  thy  hand:    upon 

that  do  thou  frame  thy  supplica- 

tiun. 
Wisdom    hath  measured  its  words,  and 

redemption  urgeth    thee   to  use 

them. 
Call  thy  Ciod  thy  Father,  and   yet  not 

thine  alone. 
For   thou   art    but   one   of   many,   thy 

brotherhood  is  with  all : 
Remember    his    high    estate,    that    he 

dwellelh  King  of  Heaven; 
So  shall  thy  thoughts  be  humbled,  nor 

love  be  unmixed  with  reverence : 
Be  thy  first  petition  unselfish,  the  honor 

of  liim  who  made  thee, 
And  that  in  the  depths  of  thy  heart  his 

memory  be  shrined  in  holiness. 
•Pray  for  that  blessed  time  when  good 

shall  triumph  over  evil, 
And  one  universal  temple  echo  the  per- 
fections of  Jehovah : 
Bend  thou  to  his  good-will,  and  -:ubservc 

his  h«)ly  purposes, 
Till    in    thee,    and   those    around  thee, 

grow  a  littie  heaven  upon  earth  : 
ilumbly,  as  a  j^rateful  almsman,  beg  thy 

bread  of  (jod,  — 
Bread  for  thy  triple  estate,  foi  thou  hast 

a  trinity  of  nature  : 
Humility  smoothelh  the  way,  and  grati- 
tude softcneth  the  heart. 


15e  then  thy  prayer  for  pardon  mhiglcd 

with  the  tear  of  penitence; 
Vea,    and   while,    all    unworthy,  thov 

leanest  on  the  hand  that  s'aould 

smite, 
Thou  canst  not  from  thy  fellows  with 

hold  thy  less  forgiveness. 
To  thy  father  thy  weaknesses  are  knowi.. 

and  thou  hast  not  hid  thy  sin, 
Therefore  ask  him,  in  all  trust,  to  lead 

thee  from  the  dangers  of  tempta- 
tion: 
While  the  last  petition  of  the  soul  tha' 

breatheth    on    the    confines    uf 

prayer 
Is   deliverance   from  sin  and   the  evil 

one,  the   miseries  of  earth  and 

hell. 
And  wherefore,  child  of  hope,  should 

the  rock  of  thy   confidence  be 

sure? 
Thou  knowest  that  God   heareth,  and 

promiseth  an  answer  of  peace; 
Thou  knowest  that  he  is  King,  and  none 

can  stay  his  hand, 
Thou  knowest  his  power  to  be  bound- 
less, for  there  is  none  other : 
And   to    Him   thou  givest   glory,  as  a 

creature  of  his  workmanship  and 

favor. 
For  the  never-ending  term  of  thy  saved 

and  bright  existence. 


ALVS  FOR  THE  BEST. 

All's  for  the  best!    be  sanguine  and 
cheerful, 
Trouble  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  db* 

guise, 
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Nothing  but  Folly  goes  faithless   and 
fearful. 
Courage  forever  is  happy  and  wise : 
All  for  the  best,  —  if  a  man  would  but 
know  it. 
Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest, 
*This  is  no  dream    of    the   pundit   or 
poet. 
Heaven  is  gracious,  and  —  All*s  for 
the  best! 

-All  for  the  best !  set  this  on  your  stan- 
dard. 
Soldier   of   sadness,   or    pilgrim    of 
love, 

"^Vho  to  the  shores  of  Despair  may  have 
wander'd, 
A   waywearied    swallow,    or    heart- 
stricken  dove : 

*  11  for  the  best!  — be  a  man  but  con- 
fiding. 


Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest, 
And  the  frail  bark  of  His  creature  is 
guiding 
Wisely  and  warily  all  for  the  best. 

All  for  the  best  I    then  fling  away  ter 
rors, 
Meet  all  your  fears  and  your  foes  in 
the  van, 
And  in  the  midst  of  your  dangers  or 
errors 
Trust  like  a  child,  while  you  strive 
like  a  man : 
All's    for    the    best!  —  unbiassed,    un- 
bounded, 
Providence  reigns  from  the  East  to 
the  West; 
And,  by  both  wisdom  and  mercy  sur- 
rounded, 
Hope  and  be  happy  that  All's  for  tho 
bestl 


ROBERT   GILFILLAN. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  O'  LANGSYNE. 


3n  the  days  o'  lang^yne,  when  we  carles 

.    were  young, 
An'  nae  foreign  fashions  amang  us  had 

sprung; 
"VThen  we  made  our  ain  bannocks,  and 

brew'd  our  ain  yill, 
An'  were  clad  frae  the  sheep  that  gaed 

white  on  the  hill; 
O !  the  thocht  o'  thae  days  gars  my  auld 

heart  aye  fill ! 

Xi  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  were  happy 

and  free, 
Xruud  lords  on  the  land,  and  kings  on 

the  sea ! 
"To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends 

we  were  kind, 
.An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  you  ever 

did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  in  the 

wind! 


In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  aye  ranted 

and  sang 
By   the  warm   ingle   side,  or  the  wild 

braes  amang; 
Our  lads  busk'd  braw,  and  our  lasses 

look'd  fine. 
An'  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seem'd* 

ever  to  shine; 
O!    where   is   the   Scotland   o'  bonnie 

langsyne? 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  ilka  glen  had 

its  tale, 
Sweet  voices  were  heard  in  ilk  breath  o' 

the  gale; 
An'  ilka  wee  burn  had  a  sang  o'  its 

ain, 
As  it  trotted  alang  through  the  valley  or 

plain; 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  music  o'  stream" 

lets  again? 
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In   the  days  o*  langsyne   there    were 

feasting,  and  glee, 
Wr  pride  ui  ilk  heart,  and  joy  in  ilk  ee; 
And -the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their 

eild  seeni'd  to  tyne. 
It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the 

morn  'twas  mine : 
O I  the  days  o'  langsyne  —  O !  the  days 

o*  langsyne. 


THE  EXILE'S  SONG. 
Oh  !  why  left  I  my  hame  ? 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep? 
Oh !  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep? 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

And  I  gaze  across  the  sea, 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

O'  my  ain  countrie ! 

The  palm-tree  \\aveth  high, 
And  fair  the  myrtle  springs; 


And,  to  the  Indian  maid. 
The  bulbul  sweetly,  sings. 

But  I  dinna  aee  the  biroom 
Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea, 

Nor  hear  the  Hntie*8  song 
O'  my  ain  countrie  1 

Oh !  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  mom. 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heiird 

Amang  the  yellow  corn : 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here. 

And  the  wail  of  slaverie; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie ! 

There's  a  hope  for  every  woe, 

And  a  balm  for  every  pain; 
But  the  first  joys  o'  car  heart 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep 

And  a  path  across  t)ie 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countrie  I 


>>»«o^ 
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LADY  AfARY. 


I'HOU  wert  fair,  Lady  Mary, 

As  the  lily  in  the  sun  : 
And  fairer  yet  thou  mightest  be. 

Thy  y<.)uth  was  but  Ijegun : 
Thine  eye  was  soft  and  glancing, 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue; 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 
•    Fell  lighter  than  the  dew. 

Thev  found  thee,  Ladv  Marv, 

With  thy  jjalms  upon  thy  breast, 
Even  as  thou  ha<ist  been  praying. 

At  thine  ht)ur  of  rest  : 
The  cold  pale  moon  was  shining 

On  thy  cold  pale  cheek; 
And  the  morn  of  the  Nativity 

I  lad  just  begun  to  break. 

They  carved  thee,  Lady  Mary, 
All  of  pure  white  stone, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
In  the  chancel  all  alone : 


And  I  saw  thee  when  the  winter  moc 
Shone  on  thy  martile  check. 

When  the  morn  of  the  Nativity 
Had  just  begun  to  break. 

But  thou  kneelest.  Lady  Mary, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast. 
Among  the  perfect  ^irits. 

In  the  land  of  rest: 
Thou  art  even  as  they  took  thee 

At  thine  hour  of  prayer. 
Save  the  glory  that  is  on  thee 

From  the  sun  that  shineth  there 

We  shall  see  thee.  Lady  Mary, 

On  that  shore  unknown, 
A  pure  and  happy  angel 

In  the  presence  of  the  throne; 
We  shall  see  thee  when  the  light  di^ii 

Plays  freshly  on  thy  cheek. 
And  the  resurrection  morning 

Hath  just  begun  to  break. 
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omersby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  1809,  being  the  third  of  the  seven  sons  of  Rer. 
Tennyson,  D.D.,  rector  of  Somcrsby;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about 
/ith  his  two  elder  brothers,  Frederick  and  Charles.    A  small  anonymous  volume  of 
lirothrrs  (182^)  contained  the  earliest  published  verses  of  Charles  and  Alfred:  in 
brother,  Fredenck,  gained  the  medal  for  a  Greek  poem,  and  in  1839  Alfred  ob« 
iceiIor\  medal  for  an  English  poem  CTimbHctoo)  of  250  lines.    One  of  his  chief 
this  prize  was  his  must  intimate  college  friend,  Arthur  H.  Hallam  (d.  1833),  to 
in  later  years,  the  poem  In  Msmoriaht yioA  dedicated.     In   1830  he  published  a 
'  Poems  Chiejly  Lyrical ;  in  183a  his  third  volume  of  poems  appeared,  containing 
\alotit  CEu0Hf,  The  May  Qtteen^  and  Tk4  Lota*  Enters.    In  1842  a  new  edition 
two  volumes,  was  issued,  which  contained  Morte  W Arthur ^  Locksley  Hall^  and 
:es.    I'he  Princess  was  given  to  the  public  in  1847,  tu  Memoriam  m  1850.    In 
cd  Wordsworth  as  Poet  Laureate.    ^Iau4  and  other  poems  appeared  in  1855.    The 
ng  was  issued  in  1858,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  as  his  greatest  poetical  eflbrt. 
ry  and  other  poems,  published  in  1869,  completed  the  Arthurian  legend.     His  other 
include  Enoch  Ardeu  (1864),  Gareih  ana  Lynette  (1872),  Qtteen  MarVt  a  drama 
(1877}.    He  has  lived  for  the  most  part  a  retired  life  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  not 
cultivate  society,  but  greatly  beloved  oy  his  intimate  friends.    Wordsworth  pro- 
be "  decidedly  the  Jirst  of  our  living  poets  t*  an  opinion  which  has  been  accepted 
reviewers  on  Doth  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     In  December,  1883,  Mr.  Tennyson  was 
X)n  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


MARIANA, 

a  in  the  moated  grange." 

Measure  for  Measure, 

•St  moss  the  flower-plots 
dy  crusted,  one  and  all : 
ails  fell  from  the  knots 
the  peach  to  the  garden- 
sheds    look'd    sad    and 
e: 

as  the  clinking  latch  : 
id  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
icly  moated  grange. 
r  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 
»meth  not,"  she  said; 
,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
Id  that  I  were  dead !  " 

1  with  the  dews  at  even; 
fell    ere    the    dews    were 

t  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Qorn  or  eventide. 

ing  of  the  bats, 

:kest  dark  did   trance  the 

her  casement-curtain  by, 


And    glanced    athwart    the    glooming 

flats. 
She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said; 
She  said,  "  I  am  awearj',  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !  " 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she    heard    the    night-fowl 
crow : 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn. 
Till  cold  winds  woke   the  gray-eyed 
morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  **  The  day  is  dreary; 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  awear\',  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 

And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 
The  cluster'd  marish-mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark : 
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For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  coineth  not,"  she  said; 
She  said,  *•  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  \\jhi  1  were  dead !  " 


And  ever  when  the  moon  was  )ow. 
And  the  shrill  wi.ids  were   up   and 
away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro» 

She  saw  the  gusty  shjaKk)ws  sway.  ^ 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 
And  wild  winds  bound  within  their 

ceU, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  "The  ni^ht  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dtdd  1  " 


All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  crcakM; 
The   blue   fly   sung  in   the  pane;    the 
mouse 
Beiiind     the     nwuldering     wainscot 
shriek'd, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 
Old  faces  glimmerM  thro'  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  calltil  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  **  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said; 
She  said,  "  T  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !  " 


Tlie  sparrow *s  cliirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clivck  ticking,  anil  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

'Hic  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;    but  most   she  loatheil    the 
hour 
When  tiic  lliick-mnted  >unbcam  lav 
Atlnvart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  liis  western  bower. 
Then  said  she,  **  I  am  verv  drearv. 

He  will  ni»t  come."  she  said; 
She  w(.'pL,  •*  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
O  God,  that  I  were  dead !  " 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 
PART   I. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  thro*  the  held  the  road  runs  bj 

To  many-tower'd  Camdot; 
And  up  and  doA'n  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thfo*  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towas, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


By  the  margin,  willow- veil'd. 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses;   and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  C'amelol: 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand' 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  bat  ley. 
Hear  a  st)ng  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  lower'd  Camelot: 
Anil  by  the  moon  the  reaper  wear)", 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  air\'. 
Listening,  whispers,  "Tis  the  fairy 

Ladv  of  Shalott." 

PART   II. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
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1  she  weaveth  slcadil)-, 
ttic  olhcr  care  hath  she. 
The  Lady  of  Shalolt. 

lang^  before  her  all  the  ycst, 
<n  o(  the  world  appear. 
she  sees  the  liigliwa.y  near 

Windini;  duun  to  Camelol ; 
the  river  eildy  whirls, 
lere  the  surty  vt11nj;c-chur1s, 
le  icti  duaks  of  markel  {{iris, 

Pou  nnward  front  Shalatt. 
iines  n  iroup  of  ilaniaelt  glad, 
bol  on  an  ambling  pad, 
imcs  a  curly  shepheni-lad, 
e-hair'd  page  in  crimicin  clad. 

Goes  by  to  lim  er'd  Camelol ; 
imetinkcs  thru'  the  mirror  l>lue 
nights  come  riding  (no  and  (wo: 
ilh  no  liiyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  uf  Shalott. 
her  web  she  still  delights 
avc  the  mirror's  magic  sigh(9, 
*len  thro'  ihe  silen[  nights 
ml,  wi(h  plumes  and  lights. 

And  mask,  went  to  Camelot: 
en  (be  moon  was  overhead, 
two  young  lovers  lately  wed; 
.  half-«ick  of  shadows,"  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalotl. 


■-shol  from  her  bower-caves, 
de  lietween  (he  barley -sheaves, 
in  caroe  Unuling  thro'  the  leaves, 
amed  npini  the  iKajcu  greaves 

OfboldSir  1-anceloi, 
:ifim  knight  r«re\'er  kneeled 
ady  in  his  shield, 
.p.-irklcd  on  the  vulluw  Held, 

Heside  ren^ote  ShalL>tt. 
emmy  bridle  glitlfiM  free, 

in  Ihe  golden  (iaiaxy. 
ridlc  bells  rang  merrily 

Ashe  rode  duivn  to  (.'amelot : 
ruDi  his  Ma/on'd  lialdric  slung 


All  in  Ihe  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Bumetl  like  one  burning  flame  (ngethei. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelol. 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night. 
Below  the  starry  cfiislcrs  >>right. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  (railing  light. 

Moves  over  still  Shabtt. 

His  liroad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd ; 
On    burnish'd    hooves    his   war-hotte 

From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  (he  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
"Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  (he  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  (hro'  the  room. 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  Ihe  helmet  and  ihc  plume. 

She  Inok'd  dawn  (oCamelot 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  ividc; 
mirror  ciack'd  from  >ide  (o  idde; 
le  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shabd. 


In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  wiwds  were  waning, 
The   broad   stream  in  his  banks  comp 

plaining. 
Heavily  the  low  sky  r.iining 

0\er  tower'd  t.amtlot; 
Down  she  c.ime  and  founrl  a  Ijoal 
Henealh  a  willow  kfl  afloat. 
.And  round  alMiiit  Ihe  prnw  >he  wrote 
Th,  LaJy  of  Shaloll. 

And  down  the  liver's  dim  expanse  — 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance. 

With  a  giossv  countenance 

Llid  she  look  l.i  Camelot. 
And  01  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  ami  riown  she  lay: 
The  broad  stream  b.^re  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right, 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
lliro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Came- 
lot: 
And  as  the  l)oat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken 'd  wholly, 

Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side. 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony. 
By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 
A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
A  corse  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott, 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer  : 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knipjhts  at  Camelot : 
lUit  Lancelot  mused  a  little  s])ace : 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face  : 
God  in  his  mercv  lend  her  grace. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 

And  "^bc  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  T  wuuM  be  the  jewel 

Th.it  trcnibles  at  her  car: 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  an«l  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 


And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist. 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 
With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  should  be  unclaspM  at  night. 


THE   SISTERS. 

We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race: 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face : 

The  wind  is   blu\^ing  in  turret  and 
tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

O  the  Karl  >«*as  fair  to  see ! 

She  died :  she  went  to  burning  flame : 
She  mixM  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 
The   wind  is  howling  in  turret  and 
tree. 
Whole   weeks  and  months,  and  early 

and  late. 
To  win  his  love  I  lay  in  wait : 
O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  I 


I  made  a  feast;  I  bade  him  come; 
I  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed. 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  head : 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  kiss'd  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night : 
I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  hr^ht. 
The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  tree. 
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leep  his  breath  he  drew» 

les  I  stabb'd   him  thro'  and 

o*. 

arl  was  fair  to  see ! 

id  comb*d  his  comely  head, 

1  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

nd  is   blowing  in  turret  and 

e. 

s  body  in  the  sheet, 

lim  at  his  mother's  feet. 

'«arl  was  fair  to  see! 


^LARA   VERE  DE    VERE. 

ra  Vcre  de  Vere, 
rou  shall  not  win  renown : 
;ht  to  break  a  country  heart 
time,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
I  smiled,  but  unheguiled 
le  snare,  and  I  retired : 
Iter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 
r  not  one  to  be  desired. 

a  Vere  de  Vere, 

you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
e  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 
oud   to   care  from  whence   I 
ne. 
I  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

that  dotes  on  truer  charms, 
maiden  in  her  flower 
li  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

a  Vere  de  Vere, 
leeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
you  queen  of  all  that  is, 
not  «;toop  to  such  a  mind. 
It  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 
.'  disdain  is  my  reply. 
)n  your  old  stone  gates 
nore  cold  to  you  than  I. 

a  Vere  de  Vere, 

L  strange  memories  in  my  head. 

e  your  branching  limes  have 

twn 

beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 

.weet  eyes,  your  low  replies : 


A  great  enchantress  you  may  be; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 
Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Whicfi  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to 
gall. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse. 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth. 
And,  last,  you  tix'd  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  bHJi. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

*Tis  only  noble  to  be  gocxl. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere : 
You    pine    among    your    halls    and 
towers : 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In     glowing     health,    with    boundless 
wealth, 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time. 
You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  3a 
these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  al>out  your  lands? 
Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew. 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 
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Courage  !  "  he  said,  and  pointed  tow- 
ard the  land, 

"  This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shore- 
ward soon." 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land, 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 
swoon,  » 

Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary 
dreain. 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the 
moon; 

And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slen- 
der stream 

Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 
did  seem. 


A  land  of  streams !  some,  like  a  down- 
ward smoke, 
Slow-droj)ping  veils  of  thinnest   lawn, 

did  go; 
And  some   thro'   wavering   lights  and 

shadows  broke, 
Rolling  a  slumi)rous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward 

flow 
From   the   inner   land:    far   off,  three 

mountain-tops, 
Three  silent  pinnai  les  of  aged  snow. 
Stood  sunsct-flush'd :    and,  dew'd  with 

showery  drop-s, 
Up-clonib  the  sh.idowy  pine  above  the 

woven  copse. 
The  charmed  sunset  lingerM  low  adown 
In  the  red  West :   thro'  mountain  clefts 

the  (.l;ilc 
Was  seen   f;ir  inland,  and    llic    yellow 

down 
Horder'd  with  palm,  aiul  many  a  wind- 

inj^  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  ^alingale  : 
A  land  where  all  thin|j;s  always  seem'd 

the  same ! 
And  ri)und  about  the   keel  with    faces 

pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  again>t  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters 

came. 


Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted 

stem, 
Laden   with   flower  and  fruit,  whereof 

they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them. 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  moom  and 

rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the 

grave; 
And   deep-asleep  he  seem'd,   yet  all 

awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart 

did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 
sand. 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 
shore ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Father- 
land, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  ever- 
more 

Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the 
oar. 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren 
foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  **  We  will  return 
no  more  " ; 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island 
home 

Is   far  beyond  the  wave;    we  will  no 
longer  roam.** 


MORTE  D' ARTHUR. 

St)   all   day  long  the   noise  of   battle 

roll'd 
Among   the   mountains   by  the   winter 

sea; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had    fall'n    in    Lvonness   about  their 

Lord, 
King  Arthur :  then,  l)ecause  his  wound 

was  deep. 
The  bold  .Sir  IJedivere  uplifted  him, 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
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That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren 

land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was 

full. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi> 

vere: 
'*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The    goodliest    fellowship    of    famous 

knights 
WTwreof  this  world  holds  record.     Such 

a  sleep 
They  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.     I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds, 
Walking  alx>ut   the   gardens    and   the 

halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will 

be,  be, 
1  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without   help   I   cannot    last   till 

morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excali- 

bur, 
Which  was  my  pride :  for  thou  remem- 

berest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 

arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  with  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 
Holdmg  the  sword  —  and  how  I  rowetl 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a 

king: 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known : 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excahbur, 
And    fling  him    far    into    the    middle 

mere: 
Watch   what    thou    secst,   and    lightly 

bring  me  word." 


Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bcdivcre,  and 
ran, 


And,  leaping  down   the  ridges  lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutch'd 

the  sword. 
And    strongly   wheel'd   and    threw   it. 

The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the 

moon, 
And   flashing    round   and   round,  and 

whirl'd  in  an  arch. 
Shot   like   a   streamer  oJF  the  northern 

morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  \yinter 

shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the   northern 

sea. 
So  Bash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 
But   ere   he  .dipt  the  surface,  rose  aD 

arm 
Cloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder* 

ful. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran> 

di.^h'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And    lightly    went    the    other    to   the 

King. 
Then   spoke   King   Arthur,   drawing 

thicker  breath : 
"  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is 

done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard, 

or  seen  ?  " 
And  answer  made  the  lx)ld  Sir  Bedi- 

vere : 
"  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest 

the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never 

saw. 
Nor  shall  sec,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I 

(lie. 
Not   tho'    1    live  three  lives  of  mortal 

men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then    with    Injlh    hands   1    flung   him, 

wheeling  him; 
But  when    1    looked    again,  behold  an 

arm, 
Clothed  in  white   samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

disliM  him 
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Three   times,   and   drew  him  under  in 

the  mere." 
And    answer    made    King    Arthur, 

breathing  hard : 
"  My   end  draws  nigh ;   'tis   time   that 

I  were  gone. 
Make  broad   thy  shoulders   to  receive 

my  weight. 
And   bear   me   to   the   margin;    yet   I 

fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 

die." 
So  sayii^g,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  hU  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with   wide   blue 

eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir.Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found 

not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on 

one  knee. 
O'er   both  his  shoulders  drew  the  lan- 
guid hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 
But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted 

hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his 

bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigh'd 

the  King, 
Muttering  and   murmuring   at   his  ear 

**  Quick,  (juick ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die." 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge 

to  riilge, 
C'lothed  with  his    breath,  and  looking, 

as  he  walk'd, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a 

a  cry 
Before.     His    own    thought  drove  hiia 

like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  hi>  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him, 

as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that 

rang 


Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  \  the  level  lake. 
And    the   long  glories   of    the  winter 

moon. 
Then  saw   they   how   there  hove  i< 

dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf   from  stem  to 

stern, 
Beneath    them;  and   descending   they 

were  ware 
That   all   the   decks   were   dense  with 

stately  forms 
Black-stolcd,     black-hooded,     like    a 

dream  —  by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold— 

and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stan, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes. 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur'd   Arthur,  "  Place  me 

in  the  barge," 
And  to  the   barge   they  came.     There 

those  three  Queens 
Put   forth   their  hands,   and   took   the 

King,  and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed   the   shatter'd  casque,  and 

chafed  his  hands 
And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complain- 
ing loud. 
And  dropping  bitter   tears  against  his 

brow 
Striped    with   dark   blood:  for   all  his 

face  was  white 
And   colorless,   and    like   the  withered 

moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  spring- 
ing ec'tst; 
And  all  his  grieves  and  cuisses  dash'd 

with  drops 
Of  onset;   and   the   light  and   lustrous 

curls  — 
That   made   his  forehead  like  a  rising 

sun 
High      from     the     dais-throne — were 

parch 'd  with  diist; 
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Or,   dotted    into  points  and  hanging 

loose, 
Mix*d  with   the   knightly   growth  that 

fringed  his  lips. 
So    like   a   shatter'd    column   lay    the 

King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tourna- 
ment, 
Shot   thro'   the  lists  at   Camelot,   and 

charged 
Before     the   eyes    of    ladies    and    of 

kings. 
Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

vere, 
"  Ah !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I 

go? 
Where   shall  I   hide  my  forehead  and 

'    my  eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are 

dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble 

chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the 

light  hath  led 
The    holy    Elders    with    the    gift    of 

myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  round  table  is 

dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty 

world; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 

years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other 

minds." 
And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the 

barge; 
"llie    old    order    changeth,    yielding 

place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
l^est  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 

the  world. 
Comfort   thyself:  what    comfort    is  in 

me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 

have  done 
M«y  He  within  himself  make  pure !  but 

thou. 


If   thou  shouldst    never  see  my   face 

again, 
Pray   for  my   soul.     More    things  are 

wrought  by  prayer 
Than   this  world   dreams  of.     Where- 
fore, let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and 

day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That   nourish   a  blind   life   within   the 

brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every 

way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long 

way 
With   these    thou   seest  —  if  indeed   I 

go  — 
(For  all   my  mind   is   clouded  with   a 

doubt) 
To  the  islaiul-valley  (^f  Avilion; 
Where  falls   not  hail,   or  rain,   or  any 

snow, 
Nor   ever   wind   blows    loudly;    but  it 

lies 
Deep-meadow'd,      happy,      fair     with 

orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crownM  with  sum- 
mer sea, 
Where  1  will   heal  me  of  my  grievous 

wound." 
So  said   he,  and  the  barge  with  oar 

and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan  — 
That,    fluting    a    wild    carol    ere    her 

death, 
RufHes  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes 

the  flood 
With   swarthy   webs.     Long  stood   Sir 

Bedivcre 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge 

of  dawn, 
And  on   the    mere    the   wailing    died 

away. 
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Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon : 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes  : 

May  my  soul  follow  soon ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  mc  to  my  Lord : 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies; 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  roljcs  are  soiled  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark. 

To  yonder  argent  round; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord !  and  far. 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight,  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  l)ride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 

And  strews  her  lights  below. 
And  deepens  on  and  up !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Rridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabi)aths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea  — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride ! 


S//^  GALAHAD. 

Mv  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of 
men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shriilcth  high. 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel,    J 


The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly 
The  horse  and  rider  reel : 

They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 
And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 
That  lightly  rain  from  ladies*  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favors  fall ! 
For  them  I  battle  to  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My  knees  are  lx)w'd  in   crypt  and 
shrine  : 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me   mightier   transports    move   and 
thrill; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro*  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

VVhen  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glow's, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
I  Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride: 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  dooi^  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  allar-cloth. 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swing*. 

And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark; 
I  leap  on  board:  no  helmsman  steers: 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  I  blood  of  God ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
.\s  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 
Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go. 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  moin, 
The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
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le  dark  a  glory  spreads. 
Is  the  driving  hail. 
:  plain,  I  climl>  the  lieight; 
.Chy  thicket  shelter  yields : 
d  farms  in  whittling  storms 
waste  tens  and  windy  lields. 

knight  —  lo  me  is  given 
pe,  1  know  iitit  fear; 
breathe  the  airs  uf  heaven 

joy  that  will  not  cease, 
lees  clothed  in  li\'ing  beams, 
of  eternal  peace, 
>dors  haunt  my  dreams; 

ttal  armor  that  I  wear, 


1  are  broken  in  the  sky, 
o'  the  mountain-walls 
iTKan-hannony 
ip,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
t  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 
luller,  voices  hover  clear : 
id  faithful  knight  uf  God  ! 
!  the  priie  is  near." 
aoslel,  hall,  and  yrangc; 
le  and  ford,  by  p.Atk  and  pale 
1  ride,  u'hale'er  bclide, 
ind  the  holy  Grail. 


-*  FAREliELL. 


J  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

t  then  a  river: 

If  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 


A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver; 

Bui  nut  by  Ihee  my  steps  shall  be; 
Forever  and  forever. 


BREAK.  BREAK.  BREAK. 
Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  ut 

llie  thoughts  that  arise  io  me. 


O  well  for  (he  fisherman's 

That  he  shouts  u  ilh  his 

O  well  for  the  sailur  lad. 


And  the  stalely  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  tmdei  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  rif  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  I 
Bui  the  lender  grac:  of  a  day  that  a  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


\Tkt  Pi-lnmi.Vanl.] 
As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went. 

And  pluelt'd  the  ripen'd  ears. 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  1. 
O  we  fell  out  I  know  not  why, 

.\nd  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
For  when  wc  came  where  lies  Ihe  child 

We  lost  in  other  years. 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
O  thf  ,e  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 


SWEET  AND  LOW.  SWEET  AND 
LOW. 

[Til  Prinim.  Tin  ll-l 
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Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty 
one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon : 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon : 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty 
one,  sleep. 


THE  BUGLE  SONG. 
\Tke  Princess,  Part  lll.j 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walh 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying, 
Blow,    bugle;     answer,  echoes,   dying, 
dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Kltland  faintly  blow- 
ing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  reply- 
ing : 
Blow,   bugle;     answer,   echoes,    dying, 
dying,  flying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 
'Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying. 
And    answer,    echoes,   answer,    dying, 
dying,  dying. 


<( ' 


TEARS,  IDLE    TEARS 
\Tht  Princess,  Part  IV. J 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what 

they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine 

despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 

more. 


t< 


Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on 

a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the 

under-world, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the 

verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no 

more. 

"  Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  sum- 
mer dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  d\ing  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmer- 
ing square; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

• 
"  Dear  as  remembered  kisses   after 
death, 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy 
feign'd 

On  lips  that  are  for  others;    deep  i« 
love. 

Deep   as   first  love,  and  wild  with  al! 
regret; 

O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no 


more. 


n 


O  SWALLOW^SWALLOW,  FLYISG,      * 

FLYLWG  SOUTH.  j 

\Tke  Princess,  Part  IV.] 

"O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  fly- 
ing South, 

Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded 
eaves, 

And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  teil  to  thet 
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O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thou  know- 

est  each, 
t  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the 

South, 
i  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the 

North. 

0  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  fol- 
low and  light 

>n  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 

1  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million 

loves. 

O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take 

me  in, 
]   lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her 

heart 
uld  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

Why  lingereth  she   to   clothe   her 

heart  with  love, 
aying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods 

are  green? 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood 

is  flown : 
to   her,  I    do   but  wanton   in   the 

South, 
in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is 

made. 

0  tell  her,  brief  is  life,  but  love  is 
long, 

1  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the 

North, 
1  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the 
South. 

0  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden 
woods, 

to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and 
make  her  mine, 

1  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee." 


OME    THEY  BROUGHT  HER 
WARRIOR  DEAD. 
[TAe  Pn'Mcess,  Put  v.] 

4  K  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 
he  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry : 
her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 


Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee  — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  - 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 


ASJ^  ME  NO  MORE, 
[  TAe  Princess,  Part  VI.] 

Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw 
the  sea; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven 

and  take  the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of 
cape; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd 
thee? 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should 
I  give? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye : 
Yet,  O  mv  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee 
die!' 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee 
live; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are 
seal'd : 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in 

vain : 
Let  the  great  river  take  me   to  Sfe 
main: 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I 
yield; 

Ask  me  no  more. 
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STRONG  SON    OF   GOD,   IMMOR- 
TAL LOVE. 

\ln  Mentor iam.\ 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that   have    not  seen  thy 

face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou   madest    Death;     and    lo,    thy 
foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou   madest    man,   he    knows   not 

why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just. 

Thou  secmest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  cea.se  to  be : 
They  arc  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :    let  it  grow. 

I^t   knowledge    grow   from    more    to 
more. 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear : 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me; 

What    seem'd  my  worth  since  I  be- 
gan : 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 


Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed. 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  Ih;  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


/  SOMETIMES  HOLD  IT  HALt 
A  SIN. 

[In  MemortatM,  V.J 

I  soMETlMtis  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  \*Tap  me  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  en- 
fold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 


LO,  AS  A   DOVE   WHEN   UP  SHE 
SPRINGS. 

\Ik  Mrmoriam,  XII.] 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  thro'  Heaven  a  tale  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  mes-vige  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsatiim  of  her  wings; 

Like  her  I  go;   I  cannot  stay; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean -mirrors  rounded  large. 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skies* 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 
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"Conic»helhus,myf] 
;  end  of  oil  my  care  ?  ' 
:  mo^tninf;  in  the  ait ; 
end?  Is  this  Ihe  end? 

i  dart  aj^in,  and  play 
•-  piow,  atiil  hack  relui 

the  )>ody  sits,  an<l  le. 

been  an  hour  away. 


iTH  BY  WHICH  WE 

»:i/.v  niD  GO. 

iMimtriam,  XXll.] 


1  sinptig  checr'd  Ihe  way, 
n'.i  with  all  Ihe  season  lent, 
■il  >in  III  April  went, 
heart  from  May  tu  May: 

he  path  wc  walk'd  licgan 
he  liflli  autumnal  slopL-, 
icended,  fulluwinK  Hope, 
c:  Shadow  fear'd  of  man ; 

our  fair  companionship. 
id  bis  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
It  thee  fomiless  in  the  fold, 
.he  niurmur  on  thy  lip, 

lee  where  I  could  not  see 

«.  Iho'  I  walk  in  haste, 

k   that  somewhere   in   the 


NOT  IN  ANY  AfOODS. 


ve  void  of  nohlc  rage, 
A  bom  within  Ihe  ca^e. 
knew  the  summer  wuods : 


Ton 


Not,  what  may  count  ilself  as  blest. 

The  heart  that  never  |>li^hted  troth, 

liuc  stagnates  in  ihe  weeds  of  slutb 
Nut  any  waiit-liegoHen  rest. 
I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  liefall; 

I  feel  it,  when  1  sorrow  most; 

Tis  bellei  to  have  luveil  and  lo« 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


O  VET  WE   TRUST  THAT  SOMS 

HOW  GOOD. 

{iH  Mtivriam.  LIII.] 

O  VET  we  trust  that  sumchuw  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  o(  ill, 
To  {laogs  of  nature,  sins  of  "ill, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

Thai  nothing  walks  ni 
Thai  not  one  life  slii 
Or  cast  as  ruhliish  t. 

When  (nxl   hath  made  the  pile   < 
pletej 


ilroy'd. 


That  not  a  moth  uiih  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fraitluss  tire. 

Or  but  suliaerves  another's  gain. 

Heboid  we  know  not  anvlhing: 
I  can  but  trust  that  fiuod  shall  fall 
At  last  — far  iifT— at  last,  lo  all. 

And  every  winter  chanfic  lo  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream:  but  wh.Tt  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  nichi: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 


KING  OUT,  WILT)  liHU.S,  TO  THS 
WILD  SKY. 

(/■  Mtmtriam,  CV.] 

RiNC  out.  wild  bells,  t»  the  wild  sky. 

The  flying  cloud,  ihe  ■'riisly  light ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
King  out,  wild  belts,  and  lel  him  die. 
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King  out  the  old^  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring^  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  re()ress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  nK>des  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ringout,ringout  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  rijig  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

King  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


IT  IS   THE  DA  Y   WHEN  HE 

WAS  BORN. 

\Ih  Mt'moriam^  CVI.J 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  born, 
A  hitter  day  that  earlv  sank 
Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 

Of  vapor,  leaving  night  forlorn. 

The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  banquet.     Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and  ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpened  eaves, 


And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs 
Above   the  wood  which  grides  and 
clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

■ 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast.    But  fetch  the 
wine. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie. 
To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat; 
Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 

Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by; 

We  keep  the  day.     With  festal  cheer, 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him  whatever  he  be, 

And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 


COME  INTO   THE    GARDEN, 
MAUD, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maod, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine   spices  are   wafted 
abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 

And  the  planet  of  l^ve  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she 

loves  j 

On  a  bed  of  daffbilil  sky,  j 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she    '^ 
loves, 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
All   night  has  the  casement  jessamhie 
stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tunc; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bir^l 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moo;!. 
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I  iaid  to  (he  iily,  **  There  is  but  one 

With  H-hom  she  has  heart  in  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  hei  alone? 

She  U  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Nuw  half  to  (he  setting  moon  are  gone. 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  alone 

The  last  Mhee!  echoes  away. 

I  said  to   (he  rose,   "The   brief  night 
goes 
In  bahble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  (hose, 
e  thai  will  never  be  thine? 


i,  but  n 


ols. 


9  the 


"  For  e 


And  (he  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my 

As  (he  music  clash'd  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  T  stood. 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  (he  lake  to  (be  meadow  and  on  to 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

From  (he  meadow  your  walks  have  left 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To   the   woody  hollows   in   which   we 

And  (he  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
Tie   white   lake-blossom   fell  into  the 
lake. 

As  (he  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
Bui  the  rose  was  awake  all  night    for 
your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigb'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Qneen   rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of 

Come  hither,  (he  dances  arc  done, 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 


Shine  out,  Utile  head,  sunning  over  with 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  liar 

From  the  passion- floMer  at  the  gate, 

She  is  Cuming,  my  duve,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 

The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  (£ 

And   the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  ii. 

The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear"; 
And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wail." 

She  is  comin,;,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  il  eatlh  in  an  earthy  bed; 
Mv  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  slart  and  (remlilc  under  her  teat. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


THE  BROOK. 
1  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Oc  slip  between  the  ridges, 

Ily  twenty  Ihoips,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 


I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  hide  sharps  ami  Irehles. 

I  bubble  Into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  cut*-e  my  banks  1  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairv  r,rdand  set 
With  willow-iiecd  and  mallow. 
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I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
liut  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silver  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  1  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  swallows; 

I  make  the  nettc<l  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  niunnur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  bramblv  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

I  hjiter  round  my  cresses; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brinuning  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


TURN,  FORTUNE,   TURN  THY 
WHEEL. 

\IdyU  o/ the  King:  Enid.] 

••TiTKN,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and 

lower  the  proud : 
Turn    thy   wild    wheel    thro'   sunshine, 

storm,  and  ck»ud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  n-:ither  love  nor 

hate. 


"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with 

smile  or  frown; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or 

down; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are 

great. 

"Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of 

many  lands : 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  oui 

own  hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  oi  his  fate. 

"  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  star- 
ing crowd; 

Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadovi^s  in  the 
cloud ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 
hate." 


IN  LOVE,  IF  LOVE  BE  LOVE. 
{Idyls  of  the  King  :  Vivien.\ 

"  In  Ix)ve,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love 

be  ours. 
Faith  and  un faith  can  ne'er  be  equal 

powers : 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

"  The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
Or  little  pitied  speck  in  garner'd  fruit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

"  It  is  not  worth  the  keeping :  let  it  go: 
But  sh.all  it?  answer,  darling,  answer, no. 
And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.'' 


SWEET  IS  TRUE  LOVE, 
{Idyls  of  the  King:  Elatxe.] 

"Sweet  is  true  love,  tho'   given  in 

vain,  in  vain; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  tc 

pain: 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 
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"Love,  art  thnu  sweet?  Ibeo  tNtter 
death  must  be : 
jove,  thou  art  bilter;  sweet  is  death  to 

J  Love,  ir  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

"  Sweet  I,ovc,  that  seems  not  made  to 


whicl 


"  1  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could 
be; 
I  needs  must  follotr  death,  who  calls  for 

Oil  and  i  follow,  I  follow  !  lei  me  die." 


thyc, 


0  urge 


I  did  not  come  to  cnrse  thee,  Guinevere, 
1,  whose  vast  {nly  almost  nukes  tne  die 
To  lee    thee,  laying   there   thy  golden 

head. 
Hf  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my 

feet. 
Hie  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  (ierce  law, 
Hk  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming 

death, 
(When  lirst  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here) 

The  pang  —  which  while  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  tcHe  to  dream  unlrulh  in  ihee. 
Made  my  tears  burn — is  also  past,  in 

And  all  is  past,  the  lin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
Lo :  t  fo^ive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
forgives:  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul 

the  rest. 
Sal  how  tu  take  last  leave  of  all  I  toved? 
!)  golden  hair,  with  which   I   used  to 

play 
<Iolknawing!  Oimperial-mouliled  form, 
Isd  beaoty  such  as  woman  never  wore, 


ime  a  kingdom's  curse  wi 

:oiich  thy  lips,  they  are  n 


Bui  Lancelot's;   nay,  they  never  were 

the  King's. 
I  cannot  lake  thy  hand ;  that  too  is  flesh. 
And  in  Che  llesh  thou  hast  sinn'd;  and 

mine  own  flesh, 
Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted. 


'I  bathe  thee': 


yeti 


>t  less,  O  Guii 


For  I  was  ever  vitgin  save  for  thee, 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into 

So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  Ihee 

still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

still. 
Perchance,  nnd  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so   thou   lean  on    our    fair  father 

Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are 


I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.     Now  must 

Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

blow: 
They  summon  me  their  King    to    lead 

Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 
Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's 

Leagued  with   the  lords  of  the  White 

Horse  and  knights 
Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and 

Death,  or  1  know  not  what  mysterious 

And  thuu  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the 


But  hither  shall  I  neve 
Never  lie  l>y  thy  side,  5 
Farewell  1 " 
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WHAT  DOES  LITTLE  BIRDIE 

SAYf 

\Sea  Dreams.\ 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie. 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 
Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  lorger. 
Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 


THE  SAILOR-BOY, 

He  rose  at  dawn,  and,  fired  with  hope. 
Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbor-bar. 

And  reach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the 
rope, 
And  whistled  to  the  morning  star. 


And  while  he  whistled  long  and  load 
He  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  cry, 

'*  O  Boy,  tho'  thou  art  young  and  proud, 
I  see  the  place  where  thou  wilt  lie. 


''The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay. 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 
And   in   thy  heart   the   scrawl  shall 
play.' 


»> 


"  F'ool,"  he  answer'd,  "  death  is  sure 
To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roan^ 

But  I  will  never  more  endure 
To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 

"  My  mother  clings  about  my  neck, 
My  sisters  crying,  *  Stay,  for  shame'; 

My  father  raves  of  death  and  wreck. 
They  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to 
blame. 

**  God  help  me !  save  I  take  my  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 

A  devil  rises  in  my  heart. 

Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me." 
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THE  END   OF  THE  PLAY, 


The  play  is  done,  —  the  curtain  drops, 
.Slow  falling  to  th«i  })romi)tcr's  bell; 

A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 


It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task; 

And,\vhenhc's1aughcdandsaidhiss«yi 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 
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One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  endi, — 
Let's  close  it  »Hlh  a  parting  rhyme; 

And  pledge  a  hand  to  allyoutig  Triends, 
As  flits  the  merry  Christinas  timf; 

On   life's  wide    scene   you,  too,   have 


A  kindly  greeting  go  alway  t 
Good  nighl !  —  I'd  say  the  grieb,   the, 

joys 

Just  hinteil  in  this  mimic  page, 
Tlie  Iriumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 

Are  but  repealed  in  oui  age; 
I'd  say  yuur  h'ocs  were  nut  less  keen. 

Vour  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of 


I'd  say  we  suffer  and  we  strivi 

Not   less   nor    more    as    men   than 

boys,— 

With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 

As  ersi  at  twelve  in  corduroys; 

And  if,  in  lime  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned   at   home   to   love   and 

pray, 


The  priie  be  sometimes  «-ith  the  fool, 
The  race  not  always  to  the  swift ; 

The  strung  may  yield,  the   good  may 
fall, 
The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 

Tlie  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 
The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design? 

Rlesscd  be  He  who  took  and  gave! 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not 


That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all. 

rhat  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

Thai'i  free  to  |pve  or  lo  rectdl. 


This  crowns   hb   feast  with  wine  and 
Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and 

His  betters,  see,  below  bim  sit, 
Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 

Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 
To  spurn  the  rags  of  Laiarus? 

Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel, 
Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 


r  ho] 
killed; 


Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance 
And  longing  passion  unfullilled. 

Amen  I  —  whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  Cod  the  heari  may  kindly  glow, 

Although  the  head  h  ith  cares  be  Iwnt, 
And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 


wealth    I 
ill. 


Com. 


Let  young  and  old  accept  Ibeir  pail. 
And  how  before  ihe  awful  will. 

And  hear  it  with  au  honCst  hear!. 
Who  misses,  or  «'ho  wins  the  prize, — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  \ 
But  If  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

II:  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gen  til 


gentleman,  or  old  or  young! 

(Rear  kindly  with  ray  humble  lays;) 


The  SI 


ed  chori 


sung 
L'lKin  the  fir^t  of  (  hri^tnias  days; 

The  shephunls  heard  il  overhead, — 
The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 

Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men! 


My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside. 
And    wish    you  health    and    luve    and 

As  his  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christnms  liirlh, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  II ur  carol  slill, — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  ]ieaee  on  earth. 

To  men  of  genlle  will. 
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THE  MAHOGANY- 

Christmas  is  here; 
Winds  whistle  shrill, 
Icy  and  chill, 
Little  care  we; 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  alK>ut 
The  mahogany-tree. 

Once  un  the  houghs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom; 
Night-hirds  arc  we; 
Here  wc  camuse, 
Singinp^,  like  them. 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport. 
Boys,  ;is  we  sit, — 
Laughlcr  au<l  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  l)Ul  short, — 
When  we  are  gone. 
Let  them  sing  on. 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this; 
Faces  we  miss. 
Pleasant  to  see. 


TREE. 

Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Gentle  and  just. 
Peace  to  your  dust! 
W^e  sing  round  the  tree 

Care,  like  a  dun. 
Lurks  at  the  gate : 
Let  the  dog  wait; 
Happy  we'll  be ! 
Drink,  every  one; 
Pile  up  the  coals; 
Fill  the  red  bowls, 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

Drain  we  the  cup.  — 
Friend,  art  afraid? 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up; 
Kmpty  it  yet; 
Let  us  forget. 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

Sorrows,  begone ! 
Life  and  its  ills, 
Duns  and  their  bills. 
Bid  we  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn. 
Blue-devil  spiite; 
Ix^ave  us  to-night, 
Roun<l  the  old  tree ! 


^>^o^ 
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A    CHR/STA/AS  HYMX. 


It  was  the  calm  an<l  .silent  night ! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  lifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might. 

And  now  was  (|ueen  of  land  and  sea. 


Xo  sound  was  heard  of  claNhing  w. 
Peace      brooded     o'er     the    h 
domain : 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  Mars 
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Twas  in  Ihe  calm  and  Mlent  night ! 

The  senalur  of  haughty  Rom«, 
Impnticnl,  ixrf,eA  his  chariot's  flight, 
From  lorilly  revel  rolling  home; 
r:iuni|>hal  arches,  gleaming,  swell 
His  breast  with  Ihcnighls  of  bound- 
less sway ; 
rtliat  reck'd  Ihe  Roman  what  befell 
A  paltry  province  far  away, 

In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago? 

Within  thai  province  far  away 
Weni  plodding  home  a  weary  boor; 

A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay. 

Fallen    through   a  half-thut    stable- 
Across     his    path.     He     pass'd  —  for 

Told  what  was  going  on  within ; 

How  keen  the  slars,  his  only  Ihuueht  — 

llie  air  howcalni,  and  cold,  and  thin 

In  [ht  solemn  midnight. 

Centuries  ago  \ 


The  world  was  listening,  unaware?. 
Flow  calm  a  inument  may  precede 
One  that  shall   thrill  the  world   for 


In  ihe  solemn  midnight 


ll  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throiv 
Their  joyous  p«nls  abroad,  and  smile 

The    darkness  —  charm'd  and   holy 

The  night  that  erst  no  shame  had  worn. 
To  it  a  happy  name  is  given; 

For  in  (hat  stable  lay,  new-born. 

The   peaceful     I'rince    of   earth  and 
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1  SFRANC  to  ihe  sliarrup,  and  Joris,  and 

he: 
I  galli^ed,  Oitck  galloped,  we  galloped 

all  three; 
"Good  speed! "cried  ttie  watch, as  ihe 

pl«-balts  undiew; ' 


"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  gal- 
loping I  h rough; 
Behind  shut  the  [lostern,  the  lights  sank 

And    into   the   midniuhl   we   gallo[H:d 
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Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the 

great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never 

changing  our  place; 
I   turned  in  my  saddle  and  made   its 

girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set 

the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled    the    cheek -strap,    chained 

slacker  the  bit. 
Nor  galloped   kss  steadily   Roland  a 

whit. 

Twas   moonset  at  starting;    but  while 

we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew,  and  twilight 

dawned  clear; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out 

to  see; 
At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as 

could  be; 
And   from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we 

heard  the  half  chime, 
So  Joris  br(>ke  silence  with  "  Yet  there 

is  lime ! " 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the 
sun, 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black 
every  one, 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  gallop- 
ing past. 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at 
last. 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting 
away 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland 
its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one 
sharp  car  ])ent  back 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out 
on  his  track ; 

And  one  eye's  black  intelligence  —  ever 
that  glance 

O'er  its  white  c<l^c  at  me,  his  own  mas- 
ter, askance ! 

And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which 
aye  and  anon 

His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  gallop- 
ing on. 


By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;   and  cried 

Joris,  "  Stay  spur  ! 
Your  Ross  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's 

not  in  her, 
We'll  remember  at  Aix  "  —  for  one  heard 

the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  her  stretched  neck  ami 

staggering  knees. 
And  sunk   tail,  and  horrible  heave  ct 

the  flank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shud 

dered  and  sank. 


So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  1, 
Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud 

in  the  sky ; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless 

laugh, 
'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright 

stubble  like  chaff; 
Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang 

white. 
And  "  Gallop  "  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Ai* 

is  in  sight !  " 


"  How  they'll  greet  us  I "  and  all  in  a 
moment  his  roan 

Rolled  neck  and  crop  over;  lay  dead  as 
a  stone; 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the 
whole  weight 

Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  .\ii 
from  her  fate, 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood 
to  the  brim, 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye- 
socket's  rim. 

Then   I  cast   loose  my  buff-coat,  each 

holster  let  fall. 
Shook   off  both  my  jack -boots,  kt  ge 

belt  and  all, 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted 

his  ear. 
Called   my    Roland   his   pet-name,  my 

horse  without  peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang, 

any  n«)ise,  bad  or  good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped 

and  stood. 
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A.nd  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking 
round 

A.S  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees 
on  the  ground, 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Ro- 
land of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last 
measure  of  wine, 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common 
consent) 

vVas  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought 
good  news  from  Ghent. 


LOVE  AMONG    THE  RUINS. 

Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  even- 
ing smiles. 

Miles  and  miles, 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half- asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight, 
stray  or  stpp 

As  they  crop  — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay 

(So  they  say), 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince. 

Ages  since. 
Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils, 
wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

Now,  — the  country  does  not  even  boast 
a  tree. 
As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain 
rills 

From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to  (else  they 
run 

Into  one). 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace 
shot  its  spires 
Up  like  fires 
(yet  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all. 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on 
nor  be'  pressed. 
Twelve  abreast. 


And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see, 
of  grass 
Never  was ! 
Such   a  carpet   as,  this    summer-time, 
o'er-spreads 
And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone. 

Stock  or  stone  — 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy 
and  woe 
Long  ago; 
Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up, 
dread  of  shame 
Struck  them  tame; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike, 
the  gold 

Bought  and  sold. 
• 

Now, — the  single  little  turret  that  re- 
mains 

On  the  plains. 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
While   the  patching   houseleek's  head 
of  blossom  winks 

Through  the  chinks  — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in 
ancient  time 
Sprang  sublime. 
And    a   burning    ring,   all   round,   the 
chariots  traced 
As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and 
his  dames 
Viewed  tHe  games. 

And  I  know  —  while  thus  the  quiet- 
colored  eve 
Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many  tinkling 
fleece 

In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and   rills  in   undistin- 
guished gray 
Melt  away  — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow 
hair 

Waits  me  there 
In   the   turret  whence   the   charioteers 
caught  soul 
For  the  goal. 
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When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks 
now,  breathless,  dumb 
Till  1  come. 

But  he  l(X)ked  upon  the  city,  every  side. 

Far  and  wide, 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples, 
all  the  glades 
Colonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts,  — 
and  then, 
All  the  men ! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not, 
she  will  stand. 
Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give   her   eyes    the 
first  embrace 
Of  my  face. 
Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight 
and  speech 
Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fight- 
ers forth 

South  and  North, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pil- 
lar  high 
As  the  sky, 
V'^et  resen'ed  a  thousand  chariots  in  full 
force  — 

Gold,  of  course. 
O  heart!   O  blood  that  freezes,  blood 
that  bums ! 
Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and 
sin ! 

Shut  them  in. 
With   their  triumphs  and  their  glories 
and  the  rest ! 
Love  is  best. 


EVELYN  HOPE, 

Bfaittiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  — 
Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 

That  is  her  book -shelf,  this  her  l>ed; 
She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium 
t1i)wer, 

beginning  to  die,  too,  in  the  glass. 
Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think  — 


The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  nay 
pass. 
Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's 
chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  117 
name  — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love :  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir  — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares, 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  ol 
her. 

Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 
Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew  — 
And  just  l^ecause  1  was  thrice  as  old, 
And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged 
so  wide, 
E^ach  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be 
told? 
We  were  fellow-mortals,  nought  be- 
side ? 

No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And   creates  the  love   to  reward  the 
love,  — 
I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's 
sake ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 
Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not 
a  few  — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 
Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  yoit 

But  the  time  will  come,  —  at  last  it  ^lill. 
WTien,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I 
shall  say. 
In   the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long 
still, 
That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 
Why  your  hair  was  aml>er,  I  shall  dirinc, 
And  your  mouth  of  your  own  gera* 
nium's  red  — 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine, 
In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  ooe'i 
stead. 
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[  hive  Uvcd,  1  shall  say,  so  much  since 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  uf  various  men. 
Ransacked    the    ages,    spuited    the 


Vet   one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's    full 

Either  1  mtssed  or  itself  ralased  me  — 
And    I    «-ant    and    iind    you,    Evelyn 

What  is  the  issue?  let  ua  sec! 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while; 
My   heart   seemed  full   as  it   could 
hold  — 
There  was  space  and  to  spare  for  the 
frank  young  smile, 
And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the 
hair's  young  gold. 
So  hush,  —  1  will  give  you  this  leaf  to 

SeCi  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold 

band, 
rhere,  that  is  our  secret!  go  to  steep; 
Vou  will  wake,  and  remember,  and 

understand. 


THE  LOST  LEADER. 

Jl-ST  for  a  handful  of  silver  be  left  us; 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat  — 

Fotuid  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  be 


So   much  was  theirs  who  so   little 

How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his 

Rags  —  were  Ihey  purple,  his  heart 
had  been  proud ! 
We  thai  had  loved  him  so,  follow'd  him, 
honut'd  him; 
lired   in  his   mild  and   magnificent 
eye, 
I,caiti'd  hi*  great  language,  caught  his 


Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to 
die! 
Shakspeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 
Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us-^lhey 
watcli  from  their  graves  I 
He  alone  lircaks  from  the  van  and  the 
freemen; 
He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the 
slaves ! 

We     shall     march     prospering —  not 
through  his  presence; 
Songs  may  inspirit  us~not  from  his 
lyre; 
Deeds  will  he  done  —  while  he  boasts 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest 
bade  aspire. 
Blot  oat  his  name,  then  —  record  one 

One  task   more  declined,  one  more 
footpath  untrud, 

ore  triumph  for  devils,  and  sor- 
'  If  angels, 


One 


One  wr,mB 

insult  to  God ! 
Life's  nifht  logins;  lei  him  never  come 
back  to  us! 
There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and 
pain. 
Forced  praiic  on  our  part  —  the  glim- 
mer of  twilight, 
Never  glad  conlldetit  morning  again  ! 
Best  light  on  well,  fur  we  taught  him  — 
strike  gallantly. 
Aim   at   our    heart    ere    we    pierce 
through  his  onn; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  wait  us, 
Pardon'd  in  Heaven,  the  hrst  by  the 


SONG  FROM  •■  P/PPA  PASSES." 
The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  mom; 

The  hill-aide's  dew-pearled; 


The  laik's  on  the  wmg; 
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SONG  FROM  '*  PARACELSUSr 

Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds,  and  stripes 
Of  labdanum,  and  aloe-balls, 

Smeared   with    dull    nard    an    Indian 
wipes 
From  out  her  hair :  such  balsam  falls 
Down  scasi<le  mountain  pedestals, 

From  tree-tops  where   tired  winds  are 
fain. 

Spent  with  the  vast  and  howling  main, 

To  treasure  half  their  island  gain. 

And   strew  faint  sweetness  from  some 
old 
Egyptian's  fine  worm-eaten  shroud 
Which  breaks  to  dust  when  once  un- 
rolled; 
Or  shredded  perfume,  like  a  cloud 
From  closet  long  to  quiet  vowed. 
With  mothcd  and  dropping  arras  hung, 
Mouldering  her  lute  and  lx)oks  among, 
A.S  when  a  queen,  long  dead,  was  young. 


THE  LOST  Af/S TRESS. 

All's  over,  then :  docs  truth  sound  bit- 
ter 
As  one  at  first  believes? 
Hark,    'tis    the    sparrows*    good-night 
twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves  I 

And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly, 

I  noticed  that  to-day; 
One  (lay  more  bursts  them  open  fully : 

Vou  know  the  red  turns  gray. 

To-morrow    wc    meet    the   same    then, 
dearest  ? 
May  I  take  vour  hand  in  mine? 
Mere    fiicnds    are   we,  —  well,    friends 
the  merest 
Keep  much  that  I  resign. 

fCach  glance  of  the  eye  so  bright  and 
black, 
Though    1    keep    with    heart's    en- 
deavor, — 
Vour  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snow- 
drops back. 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  forever, — 


Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  saj, 
Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 

I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all 
may. 
Or  so  very  little  longer  1 


ONE    WAY  OF  LOVE, 

All  June  I  t)ound  the  rose  in  sheaves. 
Now,  rose  by  rose,  I  strip  the  leaves 
And  strew   them  where   Pauline  may 

pass. 
She  will  not  turn  aside?     Alasl 
Let  them  lie.     Suppose  they  die? 
The  chance  was  they  might   take  ber 

eye. 

How  many  a  month  I  strove  to  suit 
These  stubborn  Bngers  to  the  lute  I 
To-day  I  venture  all  I  know. 
She  will  not  hear  my  music  ?    So ! 
Break  the  string;   fold  music's  wing: 
Suppose  Pauline  had  bade  me  sing! 

My  whole  life  long  I  learned  to  love. 
This  hour  my  utmost  art  I  prove 
And   speak    my   passion  —  heaven  or 

hell? 
She  will   not  give  me   heaven?    Ts 

well! 
Lose  who  may  —  I  still  can  say, 
Those  who  win  heaven,  blest  are  tbeyl 


IN  A    YEAR. 

Never  any  more. 

While  I  live, 
Need  I  hope  to  see  his  face 

As  before. 
Once  his  love  grown  chill. 

Mine  may  strive : 
Bitterly  we  re-embrace. 

Single  stilL 

Was  it  something  said. 

Something  done. 
Vexed  him?  was  it  touch  of  hao^ 

Turn  of  head? 
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!  that  very  way 

—  Paid  my  debt! 

^veWn^ 

Gave  more  life  and  moie. 

Till  all  gone. 

He  should  smile  "Sbe  never  Moned 

Mine  before. 

sewed  or  diew. 

recall 

"UTial.  she  fell  the  while, 

looked  as  if  I  sung, 

Musi  I  think? 

-  Sweelly  too. 

Love's  so  different  with  us  mea  1 ." 

ke  a  word. 

He  should  smUe; 

'Itst  of  nil 

"Dying  for  my  sake  — 

;heek  Ihe  color  spruDa;, 

White  and  pink ! 

Tien  he  heard. 

Cant  we  touch  these  bubbles  th(n 

yj  mv  side, 

But  they  break?" 

11  my  feet. 

Dear,  the  pang  is  brief. 

Do  thy  part. 

^alislied! 

Have  thy  pleasure  1     How  perplexed 

t  love's  lirin. 

Grows  belief! 

"ouched  the  sweet: 

Well,  this  cold  clay  clod 

Was  man's  bean : 

weet  to  him. 

Crumble  it,  and  what  comes  next? 

Is  it  God? 

,  I  love  thee  best !  " 

y  love  my  own  forelell  1  " 

MY  STAR. 

my  heart  on  ihine 

All  that  I  know 

iow  unblamed. 

Of  a  certain  star 

>on  thy  soul  as  well 

Is,  it  can  throw 

langeth  mine ! " 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 

Now  a  dart  of  red, 

rtong  to  own. 

Now  a  dart  of  blue; 

teing  truth? 

Till  my  friends  have  said 

jold  all  the  giving  prove 

They  would  fain  see,  too. 

lU  alone? 

My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the 

ealth  and  ease, 

blue- 

kauty.  youth  : 

Then  it  stops  like  a  bird;  hke  a  flower, 

y  lover  gave  me  love. 

hangs  furled : 

the  Saturn  above  it. 

s  all  I  meant. 

What  matter  to  me  if   their  star  is  a 

-To  be  just, 

world? 

passion  1  had  raised, 

Mine   has  opened   its  soul  to  me; 

therefore  1  love  it. 

7  chose  to  change 

loid  for  dust, 

e  him  what  he  praued 

Vas  it  strange? 

A  FACE. 

\r  one  could  have  that  liille  head  of 

M  loved  me  yet. 

hers 

hi  and  on. 

Painted   upon   a  background  of   pale 

fbuDd  ■otM  v*]r  undreMned 
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Such  as  the  Tuscan's  early  Art  prefers ! 
No  shade  encroaching  on  the  matchless 

mould 
Of    those   two   lips,   which   should   be 

opening  soft 
In  the  pure  profile;   not  as  when  she 

laughs, 
l'(ir   that   spoils   all:    but  rather  as   if 

aloft 
Von  Ijyat.inih,  she  loves  so,  leaned  its 

staffs 
BurvlcM     of     honey-colored     buds,    to 

Hiss 
And   capture  'twixt  the  lips  apart  for 

this. 
Then    her    lithe    neck,    three    fingers 

might  surround. 
How  it  should  waver,  on  the  pale  gold 

ground. 


Up  to  the  fruit 'Sbaped,  perfect  chin  it 

lifts! 
I   know,   Correggio   loves   to  moss,  in 

rifts 
Of   heaven,   his   angel    faces,  orb  un 

orb 
Breaking   its   outline,    burning   shades 

absorb : 
But   these   are    only    massed    there,  1 

should  think. 
Waiting  to  see  some  wonder  momenily 
Grow  out,  stand  full,  fade  slow  against 

the  sky 
(That's  the  pale  ground  you'd  see  this 

sweet  face  by). 
All  heaven,  meanwhile,  condensed  into 

one  eye    * 
Which  fears  to  lose  the  wonder,  should 

it  wink. 
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THE  LOST  DAY, 


Farewell,  oh  day  misspent; 
Thy  fleeting  hours  were  lent 

In  vain  to  my  endeavor. 
In  shade  and  sun 
Thy  race  is  run 

For  ever !  oh,  for  ever ! 
The  leaf  drops  from  the  tree. 

The  sand  falls  in  the  glass. 
And  to  the  dread  Eternity 

The  dying  minutes  pass. 

It  was  not  till  thine  end 
I  knew  thou  wert  my  friend; 
But  now,  thy  worth  recalling, 
My  ;;ricf  is  strong 
I  did  thee  wrong. 


And  scorned  thy  treasures  falling- 
But  sorrow  comes  too  late; 

Another  day  is  born ;  — 
Pass,  minutes,  pass;   may  better  fate 

Attend  to-morrow  morn. 

Oh,  birth !  oh,  death  of  Time ! 
Oh,  mystery  sublime ! 

Ever  the  rippling  ocean 
Brings  forth  the  wave 
To  smile  or  rave, 

And  die  of  its  own  motion. 
A  little  wave  to  strike 

The  sad  responsive  shore, 
And  be  succeeded  by  its  like 

Ever  aud  evermore. 
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Oil,  change  from  same  to  same ! 

Ob,  quenched,  yet  burning  flame  \ 
Oh,  new  birth,  born  of  dying  I 
Oh,  transient  ray ! 
Oh,  speck  of  day! 
Appruachtng  and  yet  flying;  — 
Pass  to  Eternity. 

Thou  day.  that  came  in  vain  ! 

A  new  wave  surges  on  the  sea  — 

The  world  grows  young  again. 

Come  in.  To-day,  come  in  1 
I  have  confessed  my  sin 

To  thee,  yoang  promise-bearet ! 
New  Lord  of  Earth ! 
I  hail  thy  birth  — 

The  crown  awails-the  wearer. 
Child  of  the  ages  past! 

Sire  of  a  mightier  line! 
Un  the  snme  deeps  our  lot  is  cast ! 

The  world  is  thine  —  and  mine  t 


Upiin  the  steep  life-shore 

Of  Death's  dark  main, 

Bate  to  the  bitter  <ikies, 

His  mournful  task  he  plies 


And  asks  to  be  forgiven 

The  grievous  pain. 
The  stars  look  sadly  down. 
The  cold  sun  teems  lo  frown  — 

But  kindly  mother  Enrlh, 
Rcmemberinj;  his  birth. 

Doth  not  disdain 
To  sympathize  with  him. 
So  worn  of  heart  an<l  limb; 

Is  not  bis  £ite  her  own } 
The  rolling  toilsome  Mone 

Rallej  back  again? 
Aie  not  her  children's  woes 
The  very  tame  he  k:iaws?  — 

/h  vaitt,  in  vain  > 


Do  not  all  Earth  and  Sea 
Ke[jeat  Eternally 

Th'  unvarying  strain? 
The  old  and  sad  lament 
With  human  voices  blent. 

In  vaitt,  in  vain  .' 

Through  the  green  forest  arch 
The  wild  winds  in  their  march 

Sigh  and  complain; 
The  torrent  on  [he  hill 
Moans  to  (he  midnight  chill, 


The  hoarse  monotonous  waves 
Allune  from  all  their  caves. 
Through  storm  and  rain. 
The  melancholy  cry, 
To  listening  Earlh  and  sky. 

Love  mourns  its  early  dead; 
Hope  its  illusions  Bed. 

Or  rudely  slain; 
And  Wealth  anil  Foner  prolong 
The  same,  th'  eternal  song, 


Rolling  the  dreadful  ball 


/  LO^E  MY  LOVE. 

What  is  the  meaning  >'f  the  song' 

That  rings  so  clear  and  loud, 
Thou  nightingale  amid  the  copse  — 

Thou  lark  above  the  cloud? 
What  says  thy  song,  thou  joyous  thrusK 

Upin'lhe  walnul-tree? 
"  I  love  my  Love.  Iwcause  I  know 

My  Love  loi-es  me." 

What  is  the  meaning  trf  thy  thought, 

O  maiden  fair  and  young? 
There  is  such  pleasure  in  thine  eyes, 

Such  music  on  thy  tongue; 
Hiere  is  such  glory  on  thy  face  — 
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What  can  the  meaning  be? 
"  I  love  my  Love,  because  I  know 
My  I^>ve  loves  me." 

O  happy  words !  at  Beauty's  feet 

We  sing  them  ere  our  prime ; 
And  when  the  early  summers  pass, 

And  Care  comes  on  with  Time, 
Still  be  it  ours,  in  Care's  despite, 

To  join  the  chorus  free  — 
•*  I  love  mv  Love,  because  I  know 

My  Love  loves  me." 


YOUTH'S    WARNING. 

Beware,  exulting  youth,  beware. 

When  life's  young  pleasures  woo. 
That   ere   you   yield   you  shrive    your 
heart, 

And  keep  your  conscience  true  ! 
For  sake  of  silver  spent  to-day, 

W^hy  pledge  to-morrow's  gold? 
Or  in  hot  blood  implant  Remorse, 

To  grow  when  blood  is  cold? 
If  wrong  yoii  do,  ifftdsc  you  piayy 

In  summer  among  the  Jiowers, 
You  must  a  ton  e,  you  shall  repay  ^ 

In  winter  among  the  sho7vers. 

To  turn  the  balances  of  Heaven        • 
Surpasses  mortal  power; 


For  every  white  there  is  a  black. 

For  every  sweet  a  sour. 
For  every  up  there  is  a  down. 

For  every  folly,  shame; 
And  retribution  follows  guilt. 

As  burning  follows  flame. 
Ifxvrongyou  do,  if  false  you  play , 

In  summer  among  thejlo^oerSy 
You  must  atone,  you  shall  repay. 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 


I  LAY  IN  SORROW,  DEEP  DIS- 
TRESSED, 

I  LAY  in  sorrow,  deep  distressed: 

My  grief  a  proud  man  heard; 
His  looks  were  cold,  he  gave  me  gold, 

But  not  a  kindly  word. 
My  sorrow  passed,  —  I  paid  him  back 

The  gold  he  gave  to  me; 
Then  stood  erect  and  spoke  my  thanks, 

And  blessed  his  Charity. 

I  lay  in  want,  in  grief  and  pain : 

A  poor  man  passed  my  way; 
He  bound  my  head,  he  gave  me  bread. 

He  watched  me  night  and  day. 
How  shall  I  pay  him  back  again. 

For  all  he  did  to  me? 
Oh,  gold  is  great,  but  greater  far 

Is  heavenly  Sympathy  I 
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Of  life  to  noble  ends,  —  whereon  intent. 
Asking  to  know  for  what  man  here  s 

sent, 
The  bravest  heart  must  often  pause,  and 

gaze; 
The  firm  resolve  to  seek  the  chosen  end 
Of  manhood's  judgment,  cautious  and 

mature,  — 
Each   of    these  viewless   bonds  bind» 

friend  to  friend 


EARLY  FRIENDSHIP, 

Fhk  half-seen  memories  of  childish  days* 
Wlien  pains  and  pleasures  lightly  came 

and  went; 
The  sympathies  of  boyhood  rashly  spent 
In  fearful  wanderings  through  forbidden 

ways ; 
The  vague,  but  manly  wish  to  tread  the 

maze 
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Vrith  streogth  no  tellbh  puipoM  c>n 

M;  happy  lot  is  this,  thai  all  attend 

"Kat  friendship  which  first  came,  and 
which  shall  last  endure. 


SONG. 

HiNi:  (he   old   soi%,  amid   the   sound' 
dispersing 
That  burden  treasured  in  your  heart! 

Sing   it  with  voice   low-breathed, 


but  n 


eher: 


ihe  will  not  liear  you,  in  ber  turrets 

High  thoughts,  —  too  high  to  male 
with  mortal  song;  — 
Bend  o'er  bet,  gentle  Heaven,  but 
do  not  claim  her! 

iitni light  caves,  and  secret  lonelinesses. 
She  shades  the  bloom  of  her  unearthly 

The  forest  winds  alone  approach 

'ar  olT  we  catch  the  dark  gleam  of  her 

And  wild  birds  haunt  the  wood-walks 
where  she  strays. 
Intelligible  music  warbling  to  her. 

liat  spirit  charged  to  follow  and  defend 


He  also  donbtless  sufien  this  love- 

And  she  perhaps  is  sad,  hearing  his 
sighing. 
And  yet  that  face  is  not  nosad  as  lender; 
Like  some  sweet  singer's  when  her 

From  the  heaved  heart  is  gradually 


Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever  going. 
Crumbling  away  beneath  uur  very  feel; 
Sad  is  our  life,  for  onw.ird  it  is  (lowing 
In  current  un perceived,  because  so  fleet; 
Sad  arc  our  hopes,  for  they  were  sweet 

But  tares,  self-sown,  have   overtopped 

the  wheat; 
Sad  are  our  joys,  for  they  were  sweet  in 

blowing,  — 
And  still,  O,  still  their  dying  breath  is 

And  sweet  is  youth,  although  it  hath 

beieft  us 
Of   that   which   made    our    childhood 

sweeter  still; 
And  sn-eelis  middle  life,  fur  it  halh  left  us 
A  nearer  good  lo  cure  an  older  ill; 
And  sweet  are  all  things,  when  we  learn 

to  priie  the  in. 
Not  for  their  sake,  but  His  who  grants 

them  or  denies  them  \ 


[BoKH  in  PcnhihiR, 

l^igeoflwcnly-onc 
\&  puted  ihmu£h  tevci 

id  been  engajted  in  his  • 
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'»llanil.  iBM'    SonorparcnKlnhumblidrcur 
c  publiihed  a  hmII  valume  of  HKOit  whick  k 


■A  Hir-cduc>i«i. 

.ewxy.  aftei  he 


WB  ARE   BRETHKEN  A'. 


bit  hame  this  auld  world  w 
vhen  they're  here,  could  n 


I  v\n'  ilk  said  lo  his  ncighbur,  in 
an'  ha', 
"  Come,  gi'c  me  your  hand  — 
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I  ken  na  why  ane  wi*  anither  should  fight, 
When  to  'gree  would  make  a*body  cosie 

an'  right, 
When  man  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best 

way  ava. 
To  say,  "  Gi'e  me  your  hand  —  we  are 

brethren  a'." 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may 
be  fine. 

And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may 
drink  wine; 

But  we  baith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted 
to  shaw : 

Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand  —  we  are  breth- 
ren a'. 

The  knave  ye  would  scorn,  the  unfaithfu' 

deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like   a  rock,  wi'  the 

truth  on  your  side; 
Sae  would   I,  an'  nought  else  would  1 

value  a  straw; 
Then    gi'e    me    your    hand  —  we    are 

brethren  a'. 

Ve  would  scorn  to  do  fausely  by  woman 

or  man ; 
I  haud  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I 

can; 


We  are  ane  in  our  joys,  our  affeci 

an'  a'; 
Come,   gi'e   me  your    hand  —  we 

brethren  a*. 

Your  mither  has  lo*ed  you  as  mi 

can  lo'e; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mi 

can  do; 
We   are   ane   high   an'   laigh,  an 

shouldna  be  twa: 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand  —  we  arc  b 

ren  a'. 

We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  s 

and  fair; 
Hame !  O,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a 

are  there ! 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the 

life  we  draw  — 
Come,   gi'e    me  your   hand  —  we 

brethren  a*. 

Frail  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  > 

o'er  us  baith, 
An'  creeping  along  at  his  back  wi 

death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  w< 

fa': 
Come,  gi'e   me   your    hand — we 

brethren  a*. 
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LITTLE  BELL. 

"  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  l)cast." 

The  A  ncient  Mariner. 

Piped  the  Blackbird,  on  the  beechwood 
spray, 


"  Pretty  maid,  slow  wandering  thb 
What's  your  name?"    quotl 

"  What's  your  name  ?  O,  stop 
straight  unfold. 

Pretty  maid,  with  shower)'  curls  of  § 
"  Little  Bell,"  said  she. 


THOMAS  WESTWOOD. 


"  Bunny  bird  t  ^'  quoth  she, 
g  me  your  best  song,  before  I  go." 
re'i  the  very  finest  song  1  know, 

Utile  Bell,"  said  be. 

the  Blackbird  piped  —  you  never 

so  gar  3  song  from  any  birdj 

Full  of  quips  and  wiles, 
soroiuiH  and  rich,  now  sofiand  slow, 
>f  that  sweet  face  below, 
EKiupled  o'er  with  smiles. 

I  the  while  thai  bonny  bird  did  pout 
full  heart  out,  freely,  o'er  and     ' 

'Xeath  the  morning  ikies. 
he  Uttle  childish  heart  below 
the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and 


for 


Down  came  Squirrel,  eager  for  his  fare, 

Down  came  bonny  Blackbird,  I  declare; 
Little  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  share  — 
Ah!   the  merry  three! 

Andthewhilethosefrolicpl  aymates  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  to  bough 

again, 
'Neath  the  morning  ikies. 
In  the  little  childish  heart  below. 
All  the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and 

grow. 


rn  the  dell  she  tripped,  and  through 

the  glade  — 
ped  the  squirrel  from  the  hazel-shade. 

And  from  out  the  tree 
jng  and  leaped  and  frolicked,  void 

of  fear, 
ile  bold   Blackbird  piped,  that  ail 
might  hear, 
"  Little  Bell !  "   piped  he. 

le  Bell  sat  down  amid  the  fern  : 
luiirel.  Squirrel !  to  your  task  return ! 

Bring  me  nuts  I "  quoth  she. 
Away  T  ihe  frhtky  Squiriel  hies, 
len  wiHid-lights  glancing  in  biii  eyes. 

And  .-idonn  the  tree, 
II  ripe  nuis.  ki-scd  l.vo«n  l.yjuly  sun, 
he  little  lap  drop,  one  by  one  — 
kl  how  Blackbird  pipes,  to  see  the 

" Haffy  V«:\\\"   pipes  he. 

le  Beil  looked   up  and   down   the 

glade : 
jturrel.  Squirrel,  from  Ihe  nut-tree 

ny  Blackbird,  if  your're  nol  afraid, 
Come  and  share  with  me  I  " 


Very  calm  and  clear 
Rose  the  praying  voice,  lowhere,  unseen. 
In  blue  heaven,  an  angel-ihape  serene 

Paused  awhile  to  bear. 

"What  good  child  is  this,"  the  angel  said, 
"That,  with  happy  heart,  beside  her  bed, 

Prays  so  lovingly?  " 
Low  and  aotl.  O,  very  low  and  soft. 
Crooned  the  Blackbird  in  Ihe  orchard 

■'  Bell,  'dtar  Bell!  "  crooned  he. 

•'  Whom  God's  creatures  love."  the  angel 

Murmured,  "  God  dulh  bless  with  angel's 

Child,  ihy  Iwd  shall  be 
Folded  safe  from  harm;  love,  deep  and 

kind. 

Shall  watch  round  and  leave  good  gifts 
behind. 
Little  Bell,  fur  thee." 


UNDER  MY   WINDOW. 

Uniier  my  window,  under  my  window, 
All  in  the  Midsummer  weather. 

Three  little  girls  with  fluttering  curb 
Flit  to  and  fro  together :  — 

There's  Bell  with  her  bonnet  of  satin 
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And  Maud  with  her  mantle  of  silver- 
green, 
And  Kate  with  her  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

Leaning  stealthily  over. 
Merry  and  clear,  the  voice  I  hear, 

Of  each  glad-hearted  rover. 
Ah !  sly  little  Kate,  she  steals  my  roses; 
And  Maud  and  Bell  twine  wreaths  and 
posies, 

As  merry  as  bees  in  clover. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 
in  the  blue  Midsunmier  weather, 


Stealing  slow,  on  a  hushed  tiptoe, 

I  catch  them  all  together :  — 
Bell  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen, 
And  Maud  with  her  mantle  of  silver- 
green. 
And  Kate  with  the  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 
And  off  through  the  orchard  closes; 

While  Maudshe  flouts, and  Hell  she  pouts, 
They  scamper  and  drop  their  posies; 

But  dear  little  Kate  takes  naught  ami»>, 

And  leaps  in  my  arras  with  a  loving 
kiss. 
And  I  give  her  all  my  roses. 


FREDERICK   WILLIAM    FABER. 

18x4-1863. 
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THE  RIGHT  MUST  WIN, 


O,  IT  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 

To  rise  and  take  his  part 
Upon  this  battle-field  of  earth, 

And  not  sometimes  lose  heart ! 

He  hides  himself  so  wondrously. 
As  though  there  were  no  God; 

He  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 
Of  ill  are  most  abroad. 

Or  he  deserts  us  at  the  hour 

The  tight  is  all  but  lost; 
And  seems  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 

Just  when  we  need  him  most. 

Ill  masters  gooil;  good  seems  to  change 

To  ill  with  greatest  ease; 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  good  with  good 

Is  at  cross-purposes. 

Ah !    God  is  other  than  we  think; 
His  ways  are  far  above, 


Far  beyond  reason's  height,  and  reached 
Only  by  childlike  love. 

Workman  of  God !     O,  lose  not  heart, 
But  learn  what  God  is  like; 

And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 
Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 

Thrice  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 

The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field  when  he 

Is  most  invisible. 

Blest,  too,  is  he  who  can  divine 

Where  real  right  doth  lie, 
.\nd  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God; 

And  right  the  day  must  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 

To  falter  would  be  sin ! 


FHIUP  yAMES  BAILEY. 
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19  bcpubliiiwd  .  .       --  -  , 

ifiUoih«|iaein>  ilw,  miilal  Tlir  Anril  I 
■I.  t8sS:  and  Tki  Unh-irial  Hfmn.  iSS;.] 

.OVB   OP  GOD  AND  MAN. 

t    i*    Ihe    happy    privilege    of    the 

:  i*  Ihe  reason  of  all  Vwing  things. 
■inity  there  seems  nf  principles, 
:h  represent  and  rule  created  life  — 
love  of  self,  our  fellows,  and  oiu 

Go<l. 
11  throoghoul  one  common  feeling 

1  dolh  maintain,  and  is  maintained 

by  the  other : 
ue  compatible  —  all  needful ;  one 
ife,  —  to  virtue  one, — and  one  (o 

bli&s  = 
ch  thus  logelher  make  Ihe  power, 

the  perfection  of  created  Being, 
a  these  three  principles  dolh  every 

re,  and  will,  and  reasoning,    good 

or  bad,  come: 
hese  they  all  determine  —  sum  and 

three  are  one  in  centre  and  in  round; 
ppinglhewiirldof  lifcas  do  the  skies 
world,     llaill  air  of  luvc,  by  which 

V  sweet, how  fragrant!  Spirit, though 

1  of  gross  sign  —  is  scarce  a  simple 

onlysimplces.scncelivelh  — (Jod, — 
nor,  uncreale.  The  lirulCT  i>viieath, 
kngels  high   above  us,  with  our- 

bul  compounded  things  of  mind  and 

Jl  things  animate  ii  thercfurc  cored 


ltd  law,  andouadmiltedU)  the  tnrin  iS^a 

;he  highest  theme  of  philoHphy  and  T«Jig]Oix 

Wtrld,  1850;   Til  MjUie.  iBsj:   Tht  Agt,  A 

For  God,  being  Love,  in  love  created  all. 
As  he  contains  the  whole  and  penelrntes. 
Seraphs  love  God,  and  angels  love  Ihe 

good; 
We  love  each  other;  and  these  lower 


live. 
Which  walk  the  earth  in  thousand  di- 

According  to  their  reason,  love  ul  too  1 
The  most  intelligent  affect  us  most. 
Nay,  man's  chief  wisdom's  love — the 

love  of  God. 
The  new  religion — ft  11  at,  perfect,  pure — 
Wasthatof  Chriit  and  love.     Hugreat 

His  all-sufficing    precept  —  wai'l    not 

Truly  lo  love  ourselves  we  must  love 


To  love  God  we  must  all  his  c 

love,— 
To  love  his  creatures,  both  ourselves  and 


LIKE  AN  ISLAND    IN   A    RiVER. 

Like  an  island  in  a  river 
Art  thou,  my  love,  to  me; 

And  I  journey  by  thee  ever 
With  a  Rcntlc  ecstasy. 

I  arise  to  fall  before  thee; 
I  come  to  kiss  thy  feel: 

To  adorn  Ihce  and  adore  Ihee, — 


Min 


And  Ihy  love  halh  poiver  upon  1 
Like  a  dream  u|K>n  a  brain; 

For  the  lovelineKi  uhich  won  mi 
With  the  love,  too,  doth  (em* 
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And  my  life  it  beautifieth, 
Though  love  be  but  a  shade, 

Known  of  only  ere  it  dieth^  — 
By  the  darkness  it  hath  made. 


THE  END  OF  LIFE, 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  ligures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives. 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts 

the  best. 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives 

the  longest : 
Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do 

some 
Whose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along 

"■tieir  veins. 
Life  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end;  that 

end, 


Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things, 

—  God. 
The  dead  have  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 


GREAT  THOUGHTS. 

Who  can  mistake  great  thoughts? 
They  seize  uptm  the  mind;   arrest,  and 

search, 
And  shake  it ;  how  the  tall  soul  as  l^ 

wind ; 
Rush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds, 
Which  quaver  in  the  current;   turn  as 

cold. 
And  pale,  and  voiceless;   leaving  in  the 

brain 
A  rocking  and  a  ringing,  —  glorious, 
But  momentary ;  madness  might  it  lost. 
And  close  the  soul  with  Heaven  as  with 

a  seal. 


-o«o>»;oo- 
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since  contributed  to  the  light  literature  of  the  day.] 


LOSSES. 

Ul'ON  the  white  sea-sand 
There  sat  a  pilgrim  band, 
Telling  the  losses  that  their  lives  had 
known; 
While  evening  waned  away 
From  breezy  cliff  and  bay, 
And   the   strong   tides   went    out  with 
weary  moan. 

One  spake,  with  (juivering  lip. 
Of  a  fair  freighted  ship, 
With  all  his  household  to  the  deep  gone 
down; 


But  one  had  wilder  woe  — 
For  a  fair  face,  long  ago 
I^st  in  the  darker  depths  of  a  great 
town. 

There  were  who  mourned  their 

youth 
With  a  most  loving  ruth, 
For  its  brave  hopes  and  memories  ever 
green; 
And  one  upon  the  west 
Turned   an  eye  that  would  not 
rest, 
For  far-off  hills  whereon  its  joy  had  beak 


ELIZA  COOK. 


Some  talked  of  vanished  gold, 
Some  of  pruuri  honors  lold, 
Some  spake  of  friends  (har  were  their 

And  one  of  a  green  grave 

Beside  a  foreign  wave, 

That    made    him   »l    so  lonely  on   the 

But  when  their  tnle«  were  done, 
Tlierc  spake  among  Ihem  one, 
A   stranger,   seeming   from  all  sonuw 


"  Sad  losses  have  ye  met, 

Bui  mine  is  heavier  yet; 

For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from 


"  Alas  !  "  these  pilgrims  said, 
"  For  the  living  and  the  dead  — 
For  fortune's  cruelly,   for   love's   sore 

For  the  wrecks  of  land  and  seal 
Hut,  however  it  came  to  thee. 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  last  and  heaviest 


[BoBH  about  iSiS  in  Saulhw 
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THE  OLD  ARM  CHAIR. 
I  LOVE  it  —  I  love  it,  and  who  shall 
To  chide  me  for  loving  thai  old  arm 
I"ve  Ireasured  it  long  as  a  sainted 
I've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  emhalmed 
Xb  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my 


Would  you  learn  the  spell?   a  mot 
And  a  sacred   thing   is  that  old   i 


in  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  nea 
The  hallowed  seal  with  listening  e 
And    gentle  words   that  mother  would 


With  Iruth  f.ir  my  creeil,  and  God  for 

my  guide; 
She    taught    me    to    lisp    my   earliest 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm  chair. 


And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she 

I  lurne.l  from  hei  Bible  to  bless  her 

child. 
rs  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  s|>ed  — 
My  idol  was  shattered  —  my  earth  star 


fled: 


Tis  past :  'tis  past  1   but  I  gaze  on  it 

With   quivering   breath  and  throbbing 

Twas  there  she  nursed  me  —  'twas  there 
she  died, 
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And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide  — 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  scalding  tears  run  down  my 

cheek. 
But  I  love   it  —  I  love  it,  and  cannot 

tear 
My   soul   from   my   mother's   old   arm 

chair. 


THE   OLD    WATER-MILL, 

And  is  this  the  old  mill-stream  that  ten 

years  ago 
Was  so  fast  in  its  current,  so  pure  in  its 

flow ; 
Whose  musical  waters  would  ripple  and 

shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature 

Rhine? 

Can  this  be  its  1)6(1  ?  • —  I  remember  it  well 

When  it  sparkled  like  silver  through 
meadow  and  dell; 

When  the  pet-lamb  reposed  on  its  em- 
erald side, 

And  the  minnow  and  perch  darted  swift 
through  its  tide. 

Yes !  here  was  the  miller's  house,  peace- 
ful abode ! 

Where  the  flower-twined  porch  drew  all 
eyes  from  the  road; 

Where  roses  and  jasmine  embower'd  a 
door 

That  never  was  closed  to  the  wayworn 
or  poor. 

Where  the  miller,  God  bless  him !  oft 

gave  us  "  a  dance," 
And  led  off  the  ball  with  his  soul  in  his 

glance; 
Who,  forgetting  gray  hairs,  was  as  loud 

in  his  mirth 
As  the  veriest  youngsters  that  circled  his 

hearth. 

Blind  Ralph  was  the   only  musician  we 

had. 
But  his  tunes  —  oh,  such  tunes  —  would 

make  any  heart  glad ! 


"The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England," 
and  *'  Green  grow  the  Rushes," 

Woke  our  eyes'  brightest  beams,  and 
our  cheeks'  warmest  flushes. 

No     lustre    resplendent    its    brilliancy 

shed. 
But  the  wood  fire  blazed  high,  and  the 

board  was  well  spread; 
Our  seats  were  undamask'd,  our  partnen 

were  rough. 
Yet,  yet  we  were  happy,  and  that  was 

enough. 

And  here  was  the  mill  where  we  idled 

away 
Our  holiday  hours  on  a  clear  summer 

day; 
Where   Roger,  the   miller's  boy,  loH'd 

on  a  sack. 
And   chorus'd   his  song   to   the  merry 

click -clack. 

But  lo !  what  rude  sacrilege  here  hath 
been  done ! 

The  streamlet  no  longer  purls  on  in  the 
sun; 

It's  couree  has  been  turn'd,  and  the 
desolate  edge 

Is  now  mournfully  cover'd  with  duck- 
weed and  sedge. 

The   mill  is   in  ruins.     No  welcoming 

sound 
In   the    mastifl^s    grufl*    bark   and  the 

wheels  dashing  round; 
The   house,   too,   untenanted  —  left  to 

decay  — 
And  the  miller,  long  dead :  all  I  loved 

pass'd  away ! 

This  play-place  of  childhood  was  graved 

on  my  heart 
In  rare  Paradise  colors  that  now  most 

depart ; 
The  old  water-mill's  gone,  the  fair  \ision 

is  fled. 
And  I  weep  o'er  its  wreck  as  I  do  for 

tJie  dead. 
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10  her  dcith.  The  ni< 
I  and  by  1  >hon  luy  ai 
ill  la  hct.    She  died  ol 


Sril,  in  1846,  iiul, 

/.AST  L/fliES. 
o  coward  soul 


:)w  novel  of  ll'uti/riiig  Hrithti  a 


Jived  It  (he  paj- 
iroken  only  ^. 

uippiion  »t  Havronh  on  rhc  t«h  of 
iiiien,  Pmml.  tf  CurTir,  Ellh,  and 


world's    storm- 


troubled  sphere 

I  see  Heaven's  glor 

SxA  faith  shines  equal, 


O  God  ivilhin  my  breast. 
Almighty,  ever-ptesenl  Deity! 

Life  — that  in  rae  has  rest. 
As  1  —  undying  Life  —  have  power  ii 
Ihee! 

Vainai 


To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity; 

So  surely  ancbuted  on 
Tlie  stedfasi  rock  of  iromorifllity. 

With  wide-embracing  love 
Iliy  spirit  animates  eternal  years, 

Pervades  and  bruuds  iliove. 
Changes,  sustains,  dissolves,  creates,  an 

Though  earth  and  man'  were  gone. 
And  suns  and  universes  ccaseil  to  be. 

And  Thou  were  left  alone. 
Every  inistence  would  exist  in  Thee. 


Thou  — Thou  art  Being  and  Bieaih, 
nd  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  de- 


STAN7.AS. 

Often  rebuked,  yei  always  back   re- 
turning 
To  those  lirst  feelings  that  were  born 
with  me, 
And  leaving  busy  chase  of  aealth  and 
learning 
For  idle  dreams  of  things  which  cannot 


t   the  shadowy 


be: 


To-day,  I  will  seek  i 

Its  unsualaining  vasCness  waxes  dresr; 

And  visions  rising,  legion  after  legion. 

Bring  the  unreal  world  loo  strangely 


I'll  walk,  but  not  in  old  heroic  traces. 

And  not  in  paths  of  high  morality. 

And  not  among  the  half-distinguished 

The  clouded  forms  of  long-past  bis- 

I'll  walk  where  my  own  nature  would 

be  leading: 

It  vexes  me  to  choose  another  guide : 

Where  the  gray  (locks  in  ferny  glens  are 

feeding; 

Where  the  wild  wind  blows  on  the 


THE  OLD  STOIC. 
ReCHis  1  hold  in  light  esteem. 

And  iMve  1  laugh  to  scorn; 
And  lust  of  fame  was  but  a  dre& 

Thu  vanished  with  the  mom : 
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And  if  I  pray,  the  only  prayer 
That  moves  my  lips  for  me 

Is,  *'  Leave  the  heart  that  now  I  bear, 
And  give  me  liberty !  " 


Yes  as  my  swift  days  near  their  goal, 

Tis  all  that  I  implore ; 
In  life  and  death,  a  chainless  soul, 

With  courage  to  endure. 


ARTHUR    HUGH   CLOUGH. 

1819-1861. 
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QL/A  CURSUM  VENTUS, 

As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Arescarce  longleagues  apart  descried ; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied. 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E'en  so  —  but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom   year   by   year   un- 
changed. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered  — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared ! 

To  veer,  how  vain  !     On,  onward  strain, 

Brave  barks'.     In  light,  in  darkness 

too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass 

guides  — 

To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze  !  and  O  great  seas, 
Though  ne'er,   that  earliest   parting 
past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last 


One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  farc,-^ 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there ! 


QUI  LABORAT,  OR  AT. 

O  ONLY  Source  of  all  our  light  and  life, 
Whom  as  our  truth,  our  strength,  we 
see  and  feel, 
But  whom  the  hours  of  mortal  moral 
strife 
Alone  aright  reveal ! 

Mine   inmost    soul,  before    Thee  inly 
brought. 
Thy  presence  owns  ineffable,  divine; 
Chastised    each    rebel    self-encentered 
thought. 
My  will  adoreth  Thine. 

With    eye    down-dropt,   if    then    this 
earthlv  mind 
Speechless  remain,  or  speechless  e'en 
depart; 
Nor  seek  to  see  —  for  what  of  earthly 
kind 
Can  see  Thee  as  Thou  art  ?  — 

If  well-assurerl  'tis  but  profanely  bold 
In  thought's  abstractest  forms  to  seen 
to  see. 
It  dare  not  dare  the  dread  communion 
hold 
In  ways  unworthy  Thee, 
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O  not  unowned,  thou  shtdt  unnamed  for- 
give. 
Id  wottily  wolka  ihe  praycrle«s  heart 

And  if  in  wuck  iu  life  it  seem  to  live, 
Shnll  make  that  work  he  prayer. 


lien    while   the 
the    blinding 


JJor  limes  shall  lack,  ■ 

Blin  shall  pari, 
And  scarce  bjf  happy  leara  mane  qim, 
Ihe  eyes 

But.  as  thou  wiliest,  give  or  e'en  forbear 
The  beatific  siipersenaual  sight, 

So,  with  fhy  blessing  blest,  that  humbler 
prayer 
Approach  Thee  morn  and  night. 


-H/rW  WHOM  IS  NO  VARIABLE- 
NESS.  NEITHER    SHADOW    OF 
TUkSINCr 
It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
"Hill,  though  1  iMrish,  Truth  is  so : 
Thii,  howBoc'er  I  strav  and  ran£e, 
niule'er  I  do.  Thou  dost  nut  change. 
1  Xeidjer  step  when  I  recall 
Thai,  if  I  slip.  Thou  dost  not  fall. 


WHERE  LIES  THE  LANDf 
WHEkE  lies  the  land  to  which  Ihe  ship 


r,  fat 


Far,  far  bcbinil,  is  all  thai  they  can  say. 
upon  the  deck's  smooth 


Or  sunny 


Or,o' 


r  Ihe  St 


On   stormy   nights   when   wild    notth- 
How  proud  a  thing  to  fight  with  wind 


Where  lies  (he  land  lo  which  the  shi]> 

would  go? 
Far,  fat  ahead,  is    "  ' 
And  H-hcie  the  li 

Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  ci 


avels  from? 
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THE  HANDS  OF  DEE. 

"Oh,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle 
home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  call  ihc  cattle  home, 

Aerott  the  tanda  of  Dee." 


The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dark 
with  foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

TTie  western  tide  crept  up  along  the 

And  o'er  and  o'er  ihe  jond. 
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And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the 
land: 
And  never  home  came  she. 

"  Oh !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating 
hair  — 
A  tress  of  golden  hair, 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair, 
Above  the  nets  at  sea?" 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  of  Dee. 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling 
foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea. 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the 
cattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 


THREE  FISHERS. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the 
west. 
Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went 
down, 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved 
him  best, 
And  the  cliildrcn  stood  watching  them 
out  of  the  town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must 

weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to 
keep, 
Though  the  harbor-bar  i)e  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat   up  in  the  lighthouse 
tower, 
And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the 
sun  went  down; 


They  looked'  at  the   squall,  and  they 
looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up 
ragged  and  brown; 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must 

weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters 
deep. 
And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lie  out  in   the  shining 
sands. 
In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide 
goes  down. 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wring- 
ing their  hands. 
For  those  who  will  never  come  hMDC 
to  the  town. 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  mnst 

weep, 
And  the  sooner  it*s  over,  the  sooner  to 
sleep, 
And  good-bye   to   the    bar   and  its 
moaning. 


THE  "OLD,  OLD  SONG." 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad. 

And  all  the  trees  ate  green; 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad. 

And  every  lass  a  queen; 
Then  hey  for  boot  and  horse,  lad. 

And  round  the  world  away; 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad. 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad. 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown; 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad. 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down : 
Creep  home,  and  take  your  place  there, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among: 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  youn£. 
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FROM  -BNOTHER  AND  SISTER!' 
His  sorrow  was  ttiy  sorrow,  and  his  joy 
Seiil  little  leaps  and  laughs  through  all 

my  frame; 
My  doll  s*enied  lifeless  and  no  girlish 

Hid  any  reason  when  my  biolher  cam:. 


narked 


1  knelt  with  him  at  marblet, 

his  flinf; 
Col  the   ringed   stem  and    make    Ibe 

apple  drop, 
Or  watched  him  winding  close  Ihe  spiral 

That  louped  the  orbits  of  the  humming 


Crisped  by  such  tellowahip  my  vagrani 

thought 
Cfi.;ed  with  dream-fruit  dream- wishes 


That  seeks  with  deeds  lo  grave   a 

thought-tracked  line. 
And  l^  "  \Vhal  is,"  "  What  will  be  " 


•cents  from  varying 


Yet  the  tu~;n  habit  of  that  early  time 
Lingered  for  lung  alwut  the  heart  and 

tongue : 
We  had  been   natives   of  one   happy 

clime, 
And  its  dear  accent  to  our  utterance 


Till  the  dire  years  whose  awful  name  is 

Change 
Had  grasped  our  souls  still  yearning  in 

And  pitiless  shaped  them  in  two  forms 

Two  elements  which  sever  their  life's 


But   were    another   childhood-wortcj 
1  would  be  horn  a  little  sister  there. 


USA'S  MESSAGE    TO   THE  KING. 

[from  Hm  Liia  La^d Ikr  Khg.] 
LuvE,  thou  didst  see  me,  light  as  morn- 
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Till   of  thy  countenance   the   alluring 

terror 
In  majesty  from  out  the  blossoms  smiled, 
From  t>ui  ilicir  life  seeming  a  beauteous 

Deatli. 

p  Love,  who  so   didst  choose  me  for 

thine  own, 
Taking  this  little  isle  to  thy  great  sway, 
See  now,  it  is  the  honor  of  thy  throne 
That  what  thou  gavest  perish  not  away. 
Nor  leave  some  sweet  remembrance  to 

atone 
Bv  life  that  will  be  for  the   brief  life 

gone : 
Hear,  ere  the  shroud  o'er  these   frail 

limbs  be  thrown  — 
Since  every  king  is  vassal  unto  thee. 
My    heart's    lord    needs    must     listen 

loyally  — 
O  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for  my  Death ! 

Tell  him,  •  for  that  he  hath  such  royal 

power 
Twere  litird  for  him  to  think  how  small 

a  thing, 
How  slight  a  sign,  would  make  a  wjalthy 

dower 
For  one  like  me,  the  bride  of  that  pale 

king 
Whose  bed  is  mine  at  some  swift-near- 

iiig  hour. 
Go  to  my  lord,  and  to  his  memory  bring 
That  haj>py  birthday  of  my  sorrowing 
When  his  large  glance    made   meaner 

gazers  glad, 
Entering  the  bannered  lists :  'twas  then 

1  iiad 
The  wound  that  laid  me  in  the  arms  of 

Death. 

Tell  him,  O  Love,  1  am  a  lowly  maid. 
No  more  than  anv  little  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless   foot  may  often 

tread ; 
Vet  lowest  fragrance  oft  will  mount  sub- 
lime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  high  and  hal- 
low TmI, 
As    dotli    the    fragrance   of    my    life's 
springtime, 


My  lowly  love,  that   soaring  seeks  to 

climb 
Withiii  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle 

bliss, 
More  blissful  than  if  mine,  in  being  his: 
So  shall  I  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death     -^ 


TWO  lovers: 

Two  lovers  by  a  mo^s^^rown  spring: 
They   leaned    soft    cheeks   together 

there, 
Mingled  the  dark  and  sunny  hair. 
And  heard  the  wooing  thrushes  sing. 

O  budding  time ! 
O  love's  blest  prime! 

Two  wedded  from  the  portal  stept : 
The  bells  made  happy  carollings, 
The  air  was  soft  as  fanning  wings, 
W^hite  petals  on  the  pathway  slept. 

O  pure-eyed  bride  I 
O  tender  pride  I 

Two  faces  o*er  a  cradle  bent : 

Two    hands    above    the   head  were 

locked ; 
These  pressed  each  other  while  ihev 
rocktfd, 
Those  watched  a  life  that  love  had  sent 

O  solemn  hour  I 
O  hidden  power  I 

Two  parents  by  the  evening  fire : 
The  red  light  fell  about  Uieir  knees 
On  heads  that  rose  by  slow  degrees 
Like  buds  upon  the  lily  spire. 

O  patient  life  I 
O  tender  strife ! 

The  two  still  sat  together  there. 
The  red  light  shone  about  their  knees; 
But  all  the  heads  by  slow  degrees 
Had  gone  and  left  that  lonely  pair. 

O  voyage  fast ! 
O  vanished  past  I 

The  red  light  shone  upon  the  floor 
And  made  the  space  between  then 
wide ; 


"  Two  lovctB  bj  a  moss-grown  ipring." 
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They  drew  tbeir  chain  up  i 


O  UAV  I  juin  Ihe  choir  invisible 

Of  thu!ie  inimnilil  ilead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  belter  by  th«r  presence : 

Is  pulses  stirred  lo  generiMity. 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectilude,  in  scotn 
FiK  miserable  aims  thai  end  with  self. 
Id  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce    (he 

night  like  stars. 
And  wilh  their  mild  pcrsislence   urge 

man's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven ; 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  vorld.*  '. 
Breathing  ns  beauleoua  order  that  cinf> 

trols  ■  ' 

^'ith  growing  sway  (he  growing  fife  of 

So  we  inherit  (hat  sweet  purity 

Fc(  n-hich    wc    struggled,  failed,    and 

agnniied 
With    widening    retrospect    (ha(    bred 

despair. 
ttebellious  Hesh  that  would  not  be  sub- 

A  vicious  parent  shaming  still  its  child 
*tiot  anxious  peni(eDce,  is  quick  dis. 


lis  discords,  quenched  by  meeting  har- 

Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air. 
And  all  our  rarer,  better.  Inier  self. 
That  sobheii    religiously   in    yearning 

song, 
That  watched  to  ease  Ihe  burden  of  (he 


within 

A  wotlhior  image  for  the  sanctuary, 
And  shaped  it  forth  l>efore  the  multi- 
tude 
Divinely  human,  raising  worship  so 
To  higher  reverence  more  miied  with 

That  better  self  sh.iU  live  till  human 

Time 
Shall  fold  ils  eyelids,  and  the  human 

Be   gathered    like    a  scroll  within    (he 


Unread  for  c 


This  is  life  ti. 


May  I 


-Which  mortyivd  ui 
'.    ''•  4!lori,Wifc . 
F«  lis  ^hfT^slrive 

■^--reaeti^' 
That  purest  heaven,  l»e  lo  olher  souls 
The    cup   of    strength    in    some    great 

Knkiiidle   geiTeruus    ardor,   feed    pure 
liive,    ■ 


So  shall  1  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music   is   the  gladness   of  Ibe 
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BABY'S  SHOES, 


O,  THusE  little,  those  little  blue  shoes! 

Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  use. 
O  the  price  were  high 
That  those  shoes  would  buy. 

Those  little  l)lue  unused  shoes ! 

For  they  hold  the  small  shape  of  feet, 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eyes  meet, 

That,  by  (jod's  good  will, 

Years  since,  grew  still, 
And  ceased  from  their  totter  so  sweet. 

And  O,  since  that  baby  slept, 

So  hushed,  how  the  mother  has  kept, 

With  a  tearful  pleasure, 

That  little  dear  treasure, 
And  o'er  them  thought  and  wept ! 


For  they  mind  her  forevcrmore 

Of  a  patter  along  the  floor; 
And  blue  eyes  she  sees 
Look  up  from  her  knees. 

With  the  look  that  in  life  they  wore. 

As  they  lie  before  her  there. 
There  babbles  from  chair  to  chair 

A  little  sweet  face 

That's  a  gleam  in  the  place, 
With  its  little  gold  curls  of  hair. 

Then  O  wonder  not  that  her  heart 
From  all  else  would  rather  part 

Than  those  liny  blue  shoes 

That  no  little  feet  use. 
And  whose  sight  makes  such  fond  tean 
start ! 


DENIS    FLORENCE    MACCARTHY. 

1820-1882. 

fPoRN  in  Ireland  about  1S20:  published  in  i8so  a  \o\umc  o(  Ba/iads,  Poems,  a ud  L^rifi. 
with  ir:»nslations  from  several  modem  languages.  Issued  in  1853  a  translation  of  Calderon  * di* 
mas;  in  1S--7  two  new  volumes  of  Poems;  and,  in  x^fi,  Shelhy*s  Early  Z.//<r,  from  orijJMl 
sources.  In  1871  he  received  a  pension  of  ;Cioo,  in  recognition  of  literary  mcnt.  Died  April  T. 
T883.] 

SUMMER  LONGINGS. 


.Ah  I  my  heart  is  weary  waiting. 
Waiting  for  the  May, — 
Wailinjj  for  the  i)leasaiit  rambles 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn-brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating. 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May. 


Ah  !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
Longing  for  the  May, — 
Longing  to  escape  from  study 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy, 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer's  day. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing 
Longing  for  the  May. 


FREDERICK  LOCKER. 


Ah  !  xaf  heart  is  sore  with  sighing. 
Sighing  for  the  May, — 
Sighing  For  (heir  sure  reluming, 
When  the  sumnier  beams  are  burning, 
Hope*  and  flowers  Ihat,  dead  or  dying. 

All  the  winter  Ini^. 
Ah  t  my  heart  is  sore  with  gighing, 
Sighing  Tot  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  pained  with  throb- 
bing. 
Throbhing  for  the  May.  — 
Tluobbing  fur  the  sea«de  billows, 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows; 


Where,  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing. 


Wailing  sad,  dejected,  weary, 
Wniting  fi^r  the  May; 
Spring  g.its  by  with  wasted  warnings, — 
Moonlilfvening  i.Bun  bright  mornings, — 
Summer  cuniL's.  vet  d:irk  and  dreary 

Life  slillebl«  away; 

Man  is  ever  "  ear>',  iveiry, 

Wailing  for  ihe  May! 


FREDERICK    LOCKER. 


1  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lockci, 


Hit  Fumt  \a 
A  HUMAN  SKULL. 
A  HtlUAN  Skull !  I  bought  it 
cheap. 


ising 


Indeed  'twas  dearer  to  its  first   era 
plover; 
I  tbaught  mortality  did  well  to  keep 

Some  mute  memento  of  the  Old  De- 
Time  was,  some  may  have  prized   \\i 
blooming  skin; 
Her    lips   were   woo'd,   perhaps,   in 

Same  may  have  chuck'd  what  was  a 
dimpled  chin, 
And  never  had  my  doubt  about  iU 

Did  she  live  yesterday  or  ages  back? 
What  color  were  the  eyes  when  bright 
and  waking? 
Aad  were  your  ringlets  fair,  or  1: 

Poor  little  Head  t  that  long  has 
with  aching? 


wich  Hoipiul,  and 


It  may  have  held  (to  shout  aome  ran- 

Thy  brains,  Eliza  Fry  \  or  Baron  By- 

rhe  wits  of  Nelly  Gwynn,  or  Doctor 
Watts  — 
Two    quoted    bards.       Two    philan- 

But  this  I  trust  is  clearly  understood; 

man    or   woman,    if    adored    or 
hateil  — 
ever  own'd  this  Skull  was  not  so 

good, 
)r  quite  so  bad  as  many  may  have 


I  no  special  type  of 
ity  hand  where  Love 
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O  true-love  mine,  what  lines  of  care 
are  these? 
The  heart  still  lingers  with  its  golden 
hours. 
But  fading  tints  are  on  the  chestnut- 
trees, 
And  where  is  all  that  lavish  wealth 
of  flowers? 

rhe  end  is  near.     Life  lacks  what  once 
it  gave, 
Yet  death  has  promises  that  call  for 
praises; 
A  very  worthless  rogue  may   dig  the 
grave, 
But  hands  unseen  will  dress  the  turf 
with  daisies. 


TO  MY  GRANDMOTHER. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE   BY   MR.    ROMHSV. 

Under  the  elm  a  rustic  seat 
Was  merriest  Susan  s  pet  retreat 
To  merry  make. 

This  relative  of  mine. 
Was  she  seventy-and-nine 

WTicn  she  died? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  s^jen 
How  she  look'd  at  seventeen, 

As  a  bride. 

Beneath  a  summer  tree, 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm; 
Her  ringlets  arc  in  taste; 
What  an  arm  I   .  .  .  what  a  waist 

Tor  an  arm  I 

With  her  bridal-wreath,  bouquet. 
Lace  farthingale,  and  gay 

Fulbiiui.  — 
Wore  Ronmcy's  limning  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you, 

Grandpapa  I 

Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love; 
They  are  parting  I     Do  they  move? 
Are  thev  dumb? 


Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 
To  say,  "  Come  !  " 

What  funny  fancy  slips 
From  atween  these  cherry  lips 

Whisper  me. 
Sweet  sorceress  in  paint. 
What  canon  says  I  mayn't 

Marry  thee? 

That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confidence  sublime ! 

When  I  first 
Saw  this  lady,  in  my  youth. 
Her  winters  had,  (orsooth. 

Done  their  worst. 

Her  locks,  as  white  as  snow. 
Once  shamed  the  swarthy  crow 

By-and-by 
That  fowl's  avenging  sprite 
Set  his  cruel  foot  for  spite 

Near  her  eye. 

Her  rounded  form  was  lean, 
And  her  silk  was  bombazine: 

Well  I  wot 
With  her  needles  would  she  sit, 
And  for  hours  would  she  knil,- 

Would  she  not? 

Ah,  perishable  clay; 

Her  charms  had  dropt  away 

One  bv  one : 
But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burden,  it  was,  "Thy 

Will  be  done." 

In  travail,  as  in  tears. 
With  the  fardel  of  her  years 

Overprest, 
In  mercy  she  was  borne 
Where  the  weary  and  th?  won 

Are  at  rest. 

O,  if  you  now  are  there. 
And  sweet  as  once  you  were, 

(Grandmamma, 
This  nether  world  agrees 
Twill  all  the  better  please 

Grandpapa. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
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u  Lalchani.  M 
«^m  t8„,» 

fMm$  under  \ 


llhDt.      EICCK 


"1^  ■trainof  hU  m 

Rnne  of  florid:  deep  culiuie,  and  a  una 

eTpHiunueexubcnna."] 

YOUTHS  AGITATIONS. 

When  I  shall  l>e  divorced,  some 


When  youth  has  done  its  ledious  vain 

Of  passions  thai   for  ever  ebb  and 
flow; 

Shsll  1  not  joy  youth's  beats  are  left 

And  breathe  more  happy  in  an  even 


I'hcn  I  shall  praise  the  heat  which  then 
1  lack, 
And  call  this  hurrying  fever,  generous 

And  sigh  that  one  Ihing  only  has  been 
To  youth   and  age  in    common  —  dis- 


THE  BETTER  PART. 
1-ONC  fed  on  boundless  hopes,  O  rai 
How  angrily  thou  spurn'st  all   sir 


^ ^,  „. ,j.     Secnury  to  Lord  La 

3ne  of  the  Lay  Intpeclon  of  Scnoolf,  under  t 

louicrilic, "  ia  calm  and  Ihouehlful;  hia  alyle  is  llie 
t,  levcriiy  of  taatc  have  aubducd  evcty  icndeiicy  to  gay 


No  jttdge  eyes  us  from  Heaven,  out  si 

We  live  no  more,  when  we  have  don 

out  span."  — 
"Well,  then,  for  Christ,"  Iboa  snlwci 


life  without  a 


From  sin,  which  Heavi 

why  forbear? 
Live  we  like  brutes  oui 

phn!- 

So  answeresC  thou;   but  why  not  ralhet 

say: 
"Hath  man  no  second  life?  — /^/c-*Mii 


Was  Chris 


m,  Ute  iituMiril  judge 
>n  like  us?  — v<*.'  hi 


FROM  -THE  SCHOLAR-GIPSY.- 
Go,  for  ihey  call  you,  shepherd,  from  tht 
hill; 
Go,  shephetd,  and  untie  (be  waclled 

No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock 
unfed, 
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The  sky  is  shrivelled  and  shred; 
The  hedges  down  by  the  loan 
I  can  count  them  bone  by  bone, 
The  leaves  are  open  and  spread. 
But  I  see  the  teeth  of  the  land, 
And  hands  like  a  dead  man's  hand, 
And  the  eves  of  a  dead  man's  head. 
There's  nothing  but  cinders  and  sand, 
The  rat  and  tlie  mouse  have  fled, 
And  the  sujnmer's  empty  and  cold; 
Over  valley  and  wold, 
Wherever  I  turn  my  head, 
There's  a  mildew  and  a  mould; 
The  sun's  going  out  overhead, 
And  I'm  very  old. 
And  Tommy's  dead. 

What  am  I  staying  for,  boys? 
You're  all  born  and  bred  — 
TTis  fifty  years  and  more,  boys. 
Since  wife  and  I  were  wed; 
And  she's  gone  before,  boys, 
And  Tommy's  dead. 

She  was  always  sweet,  boys, 
U]X)n  his  curly  head, 
She  knew  she'd  never  see't,  boys, 
And  she  stole  off  to  bed ; 
I've  been  silting  uj)  alone,  boys, 
For  he'd  come  home,  he  said. 
But  it's  time  I  was  gone,  boys, 
For  Tommy's  dead. 

Put  the  shuttei-s  up,  boys, 
Bring  out  the  beer  and  bread, 
Make  haste  and  sui>,  boys, 
For  my  eyes  arc  heavy  as  lead; 
There's  something  wrong  i'  the  cup,  boys, 
There's  something  ill  wi'  the  bread; 
I  don't  care  to  sup,  boys. 
And  Tommy's  dead. 

• 

I'm  not  right.  I  doul)t,  boys, 
I've  such  a  sleepy  head; 
I  shall  never  more  be  stout,  boys, 
You  may  carry  nie  to  bed. 
What  are  you  about,  boys, 
The  prayers  are  all  sai<l, 
The  tire's  raUed  out,  boys, 
And  Tomniv's  dead. 


The  stairs  are  too  steep,  boys. 
You  may  carry  me  to  the  head, 
The  night's  dark  and  deep,  boys. 
Your  mother's  long  in  bed ; 
Tis  time  to  go  to  sleep,  boys, 
And  Tommy's  dead. 

I'm  not  used  to  kiss,  boys; 
You  may  shake  my  hand  instead. 
All  things  go  amiss,  boys. 
You  may  lay  me  where  she  is,  boys, 
And  I'll  rest  my  old  head; 
Tis  a  poor  world,  this,  boys. 
And  Tommy's  dead. 


HOW'S  MY  BOY, 

"  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea ! 

How's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ?  " 

"  What's  your  boy's  name,  good  wife, 

And  jn  what  ship  sail'd  he  ?  " 

"  My  boy  John  — 

He  that  went  to  sea  — 

What  care  1  for  the  ship,  sailor? 

My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

"  You  come  back  from  sea. 
And  not  know  my  John? 
I  might  as  well  have  ask'd  some  lands- 
man. 
Yonder  down  in  the  town. 
There's  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish 
But  know's  my  John. 

"  How's  my  boy  —  my  boy? 
And  unless  you  let  me  know 
I'll  swear  you  are  no  sailor. 
Blue  jacket  or  no  — 
Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor. 
Anchor  and  crown  or  no  — 
Sure  his  ship  was  the  *  Jolly  Briton,'"- 
Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low!" 


(I 


"  And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor, 

About  my  own  boy  John? 

If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 

I'd  sing  him  over  the  town  I 

W^hy  should  I  speak  low,  sailor?"  — 

**  That  good  ship  went  down." 


M/SS  MEN  ELLA  BUTE  SMEDLEY. 
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ray  boy  —  my  boy  ? 

re  I  for  the  ship,  sailor  — 

ver  aboard  her. 

float  or  be  she  aground 

jr  swimming,  Til  be  bound 

ers  can  afford  her ! 

w's  my  John?"  — 


Every  man  aboard  her." 

"  Every  man  on  board  went  down, 

"  How's  my  boy,  —  my  lx)y  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor? 
I'm  not  their  mother  — 
I  low's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other ! 
How's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ?  " 


/IISS    MENELLA    BUTE   SMEDLEY. 

Circa  iB2S-circa  1875. 

iTKR  to  F.  E.  Smcdlcy.     Author  of  Niua,  1861:   Twice  Losi,  and  ot tier  Prose  Tales^ 
net's  Trial,  1864;  A  Mere  Story^  1869:   Other  Folks'*  Lives,  1869;  Lmvs  and  Bal- 
English  History,  1858;   Poems,  1868:   Ttw)  Dramatic  Poemsy  1874.     Her  reputation 
ests  chiefly  upon  her  shorter  poems.] 

THE  LITTLE  FAIR  SOUL, 


I  fair  soul  that  knew  no  sin 
d  over  the  edge  of  Paradise, 
one  striving  to  come  in, 
ear  and  tumult  in  his  eyes. 

)ther,  is  it  you?"  he  cried; 
face  is  like  a  breath  from  home; 
you  stay  so  long  outside? 
thirst  for  you  to  come  ! 

J  first  how  our  mother  fares, 

is  she  wept  too  much  for  me?" 

are  her  cheeks  and  while  her 

.ir>. 

t  from  gentle  tears  for  thee." 


»> 


',  where  are  our  sisters  gone? 
I  left  them  weary  and  wan." 
1  me,  is  the  l>al;y  grown?" 
I  he  is  almost  a  man." 


you  break  the  gathering  days, 
ithelight  of  death  cornethrough, 
;et  stumble  in  the  maze 
i  safely  by  so  few,  so  few? 

:  a  crowd  upon  the  sea 
arkens  till  you  find  no  shore, 
le  face  of  life  to  me, 
sank  for  evermore. 


"  And  like  an  army  in  the  snow 

My  days  went  by,  a  treacherous  train. 

Each  smiling  as  he  struck  his  blow, 
Until  1  lay  among  them — slain." 

"  Oh,  brother,  there  was  a  ]>ath  so  clear !" 

"There  might  be,  but  I  never  sought." 

"  Oh,  brother,  there  was   a   sword  so 


near !  " 


"There  might  be,  but  I  never  fought ! 


>» 


"  Yet  sweep  this  needless  gloom  aside, 
For  you  are  come  to  the  gate  at  last !  " 

Then  in  despair  that  soul  replied, 
"  The  gate  is  fast !  the  gate  is  fast !  " 

"  I  cannot  move  this  mighty  weight, 
I  cannot  find  this  golden  key; 

But  hosts  of  heaven  around  us  wait. 
And  none  has  ever  said  *  no  *  to  me. 

"  Sweet  Saint,  put  by  thy  palm  and  scroll. 
And  come  undo  the  door  for  me ! " 

"  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  fair  soul, 
It  is  not  mine  to  keep  the  key." 

"  Kind  Angel,  strike  these  doors  apart ! 

The  air  without  i.-^  dark  and  cold." 
"  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  pure  heart. 

Not  for  my  word  will  they  unfold." 
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Up  all  the  shining  heights  he  prayed 
For  that  poor  Shadow  in  the  cold ! 

Still  came  the  word,  "  Not  ours  to  aid; 
We  cannot  make  the  doors  unfold." 

But  that  poor  Shadow,  still  outside, 
Wrung  all  the  sacred  air  with  pain; 


And  all  the  souls  went  up  and  cried, 
Where  never  cry  was  heard  in  vAtw. 

No  eye  beheld  the  pitying  Face, 
The  answer  none  might  understand, 

But  dimly  through  the  silent  space 
Was  seen  the  stretching  of  a  H&bd. 


-^oJOioo. 


ADELAIDE   ANNE    PROCTER. 

1825-1864. 

[Born  at  London,  Oct.  30,  1825:  daughter  of  Bryan  W-ilIcr  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall).  He 
first  contributions  to  Household  iVords,  under  the  name  "  Mary  Berwick,  were  in  185^.  to 
which  periodical  she  became  a  regular  contributor.  She  also  wrote  for  Cornktii  and  tlotd 
IVords.  Her  Poems,  Legends,  and  Lyrics^  were  published  in  two  volumes.  1858  and  1800. 
Died  at  London,  Feb.  2,  1864.  Her  works  were  reissued  in  1865,  with  an  introduction  by  Chjd& 
Dickens.] 


A    WOAfANS    QUESTION. 

Before  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  in  thine. 
Before  1  let  thy  future  give 
Color  and  form  to  mine, 
Before  1  peril  all  for  thee,  question  thy 
soul  to-night  for  me. 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  Past 
That  holds  thy  spirit  yet  ? 
Or  is  thy  faith  as  clear  and  free  as  that 
which  I  can  pledge  to  thee? 

Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine, 
Wherein    thy  life    could    henceforth 
breathe. 
Untouched,  unshared  by  mine? 
If  so,  at  any  ])ain  or  cost,  O,  tell  me  be- 
fore all  is  lost. 

Look  deeper  still.    If  thou  canst  feel, 

Within  thy  inmost  soul. 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portio.-.  back, 
While  I  have  stakoH  the  whole. 
Let  no  false  pity  spare  the  blow,  but  in 
true  mercy  tell  me  so. 


Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfil? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 
CouUl  better  wake  or  still  ? 
Speak   now,  —  lest  at  some  future  day 
my  whole  life  wither  and  decay. 

■ 

Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon-spirit  Change, 
Shedding  a  passing  glor\'  still 
On  all  things  new  and  strange?— 
It   may  not  be   thy  fault  alone, —but 
shield  my  heart  against  thy  own. 

Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one 
day 
And  answer  to  my  claim, 
That  Fate,  and  that  to-day*s  mistake- 
Not  thou  —  had  been  to  blame? 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus;  bat 
thou  wilt  surely  warn  and  save 
me  now. 

Nay,  answer  noi^  —  I  dare  not  hear, 
The  words  would  come  too  late; 
Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse, 
So,  comfort  thee,  my  Fate, — 
Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall— r« 
member,  I  wouUnsV  it  all! 


DINAH  MAitiA  MULOCK  {CXAIX). 
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A  LOST  CHORD. 
D  one  dny  at  the  organ, 
IS  weaty  and  ill  at  ease, 
17  lingers  wandered  idly 
r  (he  noisy  keys. 

ot  know  what  1  was  playing, 
rhat  I  was  dreaming  then, 
(truck  one  chord  of  music, 
:  the  sounil  nf  a  great  Amen. 

led  the  crimsiin  twilight, 
:  the  close  or  nn  angel's  psalm, 
lay  on  my  let'^ted  spirit, 
b  a  louch  uf  inlinile  calm. 


4ed  pain  a 
! love  over 


It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace. 
And  trembled  away  into  silence. 

As  if  it  were  luath  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly. 
That  one  lost  chord  divine. 

That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ, 
And  entered  into  mine. 


Will  speak  in  thai  chord  again; 
It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 


5INAH    MARIA  MULOCK    (CRAIK). 

r8aG-i887. 

I  »  Smkc-upon-Trenl,  SlalTniiiihiit,  in  .8j&.  Publiihed  her  fini  nnvcl,  TAi  Ogihiti, 
nwed  by  numcriius  othen,  anons  which  7»i>i  Halifax.  CnllrmaH.  >ll;7,  >>  <)»  nxs( 
1864  ibd  obiained  a  literary  penikmof  ^6i>a  year,  and  in  1S65  wu  mairied  id  Hr. 
Hit  Craik,  a  ne^H  of  the  liumy  huiorisn  at  iIm  laine  nanK.  J 

I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas; 

Not  half  worthy  the  'like  of  you  : 
Now  all  men   lieside   seem  to  me  like 
shadow!,  — 

I  love  ygu,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 
Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas, 

Drop   forgiveness   from  heaven   like 
dew; 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart, 
Douglas, 
Douglas,  EKiuglas.  tender  and  true. 


PHILIP  MY  KING. 
"  Who  bean  upon  hit  baby  brow  the  round 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip  my  king. 
Round  whom  the  euBhadowing  parple 


LAS.  DOUGLAS. 
A/VD    TKL'E. 

TENDER 

-e  come  back  to  me,  Douglas, 

ouglas, 

old  likeness  that  I  knew, 

he  so  faithful,  so  loving.  Doug- 

as,  Douglas,  tender 

and 

r«e. 

scornful  word  shou 
ile  o,.  ye  sweet  as 

dgr 

a7/et; 

your  smile  on  me  shone 
IS,  Douglas,  tender  and 

rue"' 

back  the  days  that 
Id  were    blinded, 
etefew: 

know  the   truth 

your 

up   in 

M'oiogUw,  tendn 

and 

lue? 
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Of  babyhood's  royal  dignities : 
I-,ay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 
With  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden; 
I  am  thine  Esther  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  fmd  a  queen-handmaiden, 
Phihp  my  king. 

O  the  day  when  thou  goest  a  wooing, 

Philip  my  king ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  'gin  suing, 
And  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing 
Thou    dost    enter,   love-crowned,    and 

there 
Sittest  love-glorified.     Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair, 
For  we  that  love,  ah !  we  love  so  blindly, 

Philip  my  king. 

Up  from  thy  sweet  mouth  —  up  to  thy 
brow, 
Philip  my  kiag ! 
The  spirit  that  there  lies  sleeping  now 


May  rise  like  a  giant   and  make  inc:i 

bow 
As  to  one  Heaven-chosen  amongst  hU 

peers: 
My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  taller  and 

fairer 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  future  yeais;  — 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip  my  king. 

A  wreath  not  of  gold,  but  palm.    One 
day, 
Philip  my  king. 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 
Thorny  and  cruel  and  cold  and  gray : 
Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without, 
Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.     But  march 

on,  glorious. 
Martyr,  yet  monarch :  till  angels  shout. 
As  thou  sitt'st  at  the  feet  of  God  victo- 
rious, 
"  Philip  the  king !  " 


-»<4^00- 


GERALD    MASSEY. 

X82&- 

[BoRN  at  TrinR,  in  Herefordshire,  May  ag,  1828.  He  received  a  scanty  education  at  the 
British  and  National  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  London,  and  served  as  an  crranJ- 
boy.  His  first  volume,  Poems  and  ChattsoHS,  was  published  about  1846.  In  1840  he  published 
Voices  0/ Freedom,  and  Lyrics  of  Love.  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Ckristabel.  and  other  Poems, 
appo.'ired  in  1855;  Crai^rrook  Castle  and  Other  Poems,  in  1856;  Havelock's  March  and 
Other  Poems,  \n  i86x.  His  latest  work  is  A  Tale  of  Eternity  and  Other  Poems,  iS6<^.  Ir 
1873  he  made  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.] 


O,  LAY    THY  HAND  IN  MINE,  DEAR! 

O,  LAY  thy  Ijand  in  mine,  dear ! 

Wc'ie  growing  old; 
But  Time  hath  brought  no  sign,  dear. 

That  hearts  grow  cold. 
Tis  long,  long  since  our  new  love 

Made  life  divine; 
But  age  cnricheth  true  love, 

Like  noble  wine. 


And  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine,  dear. 

And  take  thy  rest; 
Mine  arms  around  thee  twine,  dear, 

And  make  thy  nest. 


A  mnny  cares  are  pressing 

On  this  dear  head; 
But  Sorrow's  hands  in  blessing 

Are  surely  laid. 


O,  lean  thy  life  on  mine,  dear  I 

Twill  shelter  thee. 
Thou  wert  a  winsome  vine,  dear, 

On  my  voung  tree  : 
And  so,  till  boughs  are  leafless, 

And  songbirds  flown. 
We'll  twine,  then  lay  us,  griefless, 

Together  down. 


WILLIAM  ALLINGIIAM. 
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WEE    WHITE   ROSE. 


I  uf  all  ihings  w 


uf  all  1) 


orld- 


l  balmy  huanm 

->f  btnaly  ({reiv; 
mil'^  fur  sunshine, 

for<l»iiitii;rai:vvt 
ig  warn,  ind  tenrlerly, 
es  uf  love  '"ere  curied 
111  clu»e  aU.u<  uur  »ee 
.o3.e  of  all  the  world, 
ical  faint  fragrance 
siTof  lifeshelilleil: 
•ach  hour  some  faiiy  tower 
i-ingdcl  ho]ies  niifrlu  build  '. 
-'hough  none  like  us  might 

[ciiius  promise  pearled 
letals  of  our  wee 
;ose  of  all  the  world. 


But  evermore  the  halo 

Of  angeMight  increased, 
Dke  (he  mystery  of  moonlight 

That  folds  some  fairy  feast. 
Snow- while,  snow-soft,  snow-alently 

Our  (larlinf!  bud  upcurled, 
And  dropt  i'  the  grave— God's  lap  — 

While  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

Our  Rose  was  hut  in  blossom. 

Our  life  was  but  in  spring, 
When  down  the  solemn  midnight 

We  heard  the  spirits  sing, 
"  Another  bud  of  infancy 

With  holy  dews  impearled  !  " 
And  in  Ibeir  bandi  they  lure  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  ih^  world. 

Vou  scarce  could  think  so  small  a  thing 

Could  leave  a  loss  30  large; 
Her  little  light  such  shadow  fling 

In  other  spring-^  our  life  may  be 
In  bannered  bloom  unfurled- 

But  never,  never  match  otir  wae 
White  Kos^  of  all  the  world. 


WILLIAM   ALLINGHAM. 
1818-1889. 

Bally thannon.  In  ihc  nnnh-u«<  pari  of  Ireland.    After  coniritn 
ri,  in '1864;  Stngi,  foiiKi,  anJ  Ballast,  ii-n.\ 


tniiing  lathe  Atkr- 
a  M^J^i^acm  lit 


LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY. 

Mary  Donnelly,  it's  you  I  love 

best: 

s  were  round  you,  I'd  hardly 

the  rc«I.      ■ 

may  the  time  of  day,  the  place 

vhete  it  will. 


eyes   like   mountain   water   that's 

Rowing  on  a  rock, 
clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are ! 

and  they  give  me  many  a  shock. 


rd  with  a  shower. 
Could  ne'er  express  the  charming  Up 
in  its  power. 


that  ha*  n 
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Her  nose  is  straiglit  and  handsome,  her 

eyebrows  lifted  up, 
Her  chin  is  very   neat  and   pert,  and 

smooth  like  a  china  cup, 
Her   hair's    the    brag    of    Ireland,   so 

weighty  and  so  tine; 
It's  rolling  down  upon  her   neck,  and 

gathered  in  a  twine. 

The  dance  o'  last  Whit-Monday  night 
exceeded  nil  before; 

No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  mis- 
sing from  the  floor; 

But  Mary  kept  the  bell  of  love,  and  O, 
but  she  was  gay  ! 

She  danced  a  jig,  she  sung  a  song,  that 
took  my  heart  away. 

When  she   stood   up   for  dancing,  her 

steps  were  lo  complete 
The  music  nearly  killed  itself  to  listen 

to  het  feet; 
The  fiddler  moaned    his   blindness,  he 

heard  her  so  much  praised. 
But  blessed    himself    he    wasn't    deaf 

when  once  her  voice  she  raised. 

And  evermore  I'm  whistling  or   lilting 

what  you  sung, 
Y^our  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your 

name  beside  my  tongue; 
But  you've  as  many  sweethearts  as  you'd 

count  on  both  your  hands. 
And  for  myself  there's  not  a  thumb  or 

little  linger  stands. 

O,  you're  the  flower  o'  womankind  in 

countrv  or  in  town; 
The  higher  I  exalt  you,  the  lower  I'm 

cast  down. 
If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way, 

and  sec  your  beauty  bright, 
<4nd  you  to  be  his  lady,  I'd  own  it  was 

but  right. 

0,  might  we    live   together  in    a   lofty 

palace  hall, 
Where  joyful    music    rises,  and  where 

scarlet  curtains  fall ! 
O,  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage 

mean  and  small; 
With  sods  of  grass  the  only  roof,  and 

mud  the  only  wall ! 


O  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty's 
my  distress; 

It's  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  bat 
rU  never  wish  it  less. 

The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face, 
and  I  am  poor  and  low; 

But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  when- 
ever you  may  go ! 


THE  FAIRIES. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a  nunting 

F^or  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather  I 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, — 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain-lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  King  sits; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses. 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses; 
Or  going  up  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights. 
To  sup  with  the  queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back. 

Between  the  night  and  morrow; 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep^ 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 


within  the  lake«, 
d  of  flag-leaves, 
ling  till  she  wakes. 

ragev  hillside, 
^h  ;he  musses  hare, 
ve  planted  thorn-trees 
leuuFc  here  and  there. 

{  one  up  in  spite. 


Up  the  aitj'  mimnlain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a  hunting 

Korftarof  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  while  owl's  feelhcr ! 
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indfln  in  iBiS'.  educiied  :ii  Kiag'i  CoIIck.  Hit  lov. 
h  Kolniin  Hum,  MiUais,  and  otficn,  whit  L<  known  I 
:  ii  widcl)r  known  ilicough  lui  dciigni  for  illuilnicd  1 


THE    SEA-LIMITS. 
■M.  the  sea's  listless  chime : 
%  self  it  is.  made  audible,  — 
lurmur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 
ODti nuance  sublime 

sea's  end  :  our  sight  may  pass 
rlung  further.  Since  time  was, 
ind  hath  told  the  lapse  of  lime. 

t,  which  is  death's,  —  it  hath 
lournfulness  of  ancient  life, 
ring  always  at  dull  strife, 
nrlii's  heart  of  rest  ami  wrath, 
inful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 
itterly,  the  whole  sky  slanJs, 
d  ndt  knuwn,  along  its  path. 

lone  beside  the  sen, 

I  alone  among  the  woods; 

'  voices  of  twin  sulitudcs 

,ve  one  sound  alike  to  thee : 

where  the  munnurs  of  thronged 


Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 
And  listen  at  its  lips;  they  sigh 
The  same  desire  and  mystery, 

TTie  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 

And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 

Not  anything  but  what  thou  art: 

\nd  Earth,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each. 


MARV  MAGOALENE 


"  Why  wilt  thou  c 
le  hail? 


I  the 


surge 


Nay,  l>e   thou  all  a 
lips,  and  cheek- 
Nay,  n<it  this  house,  —  that  banqur' 
house  we  seek; 
See   how  they   kiss   and  enter;    com 

Ihou  there. 
This  delicate  day  of  love  we  two  wil 


Tillal 


whispering  night 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSETTI. 


Whal,  5«cel  one—  hold'sl  (hou  ItUI 
Ihe  foulish  freak  f 
Nay,  when  I  ki^s  [hy  feet  they'll  leave 
the  stair." 

"Oh  loose   mc!    Sce'st   thou  not  my 
BridKBTuoiii's  face 
That   (Iraw'i  me  to  Him?    For  His 
feel  my  kiss, 
My  hair,  my  tears  lie  craves  to- 
day:—ami  oh  ■ 
Whal  words  can  tell  what  other  day  and 


plac 


Shall  5 


ie  clasp  those  blood-stained 


THE  BLESSED  DAXfOZEL. 

Thf.  blessed  damozcl  leaned  out 
frcini  the  gold  bar  of  heaven; 
Het  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  rolje,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem. 
No  wrought  fioucra  did  adorn, 

But  a  while  rose  of  Mary's  gift. 
Fur  scrvire  neatly  worn; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yelloii-  like  ripe  corn. 

Herscemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  (iud's  thoristcrs; 
The  wondiT  ivas  nol  yet  quite  gf  nc 

From  that  still  look  of  hers; 
Allwil.  to  Ihem  she  left,  het  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

It 


nipart  of  food's  house 

Thnt  she  was  slatidinK  on; 
By  Cio<l  built  over  (he  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  sjincc  begun; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  ihenc 

She  icarcu  could  see  the  sun. 


It  lies  in  heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  liHdge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flamcand  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  cinh 

Spina  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friend! 

Amid  their  losing  games 
Spake  evermore  among  themselves 


And  slitl  shi^  bowed  herself  andslappcd 

Out  of  the  cirdinj;  charm; 
Until  her  Ixisomniusl  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  wartn, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  Ihe  llxed  place  of  heaven  she  si* 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.     Her  gaiesiill 


The  si 


's  sang  in  iheir  spheri 


"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven? — 

Lord,  Ijjrd,  has  he  nol  prayed? 
Are  not  Iwn  pravers  a  perfect  streng 
And  shall  1  feel  afraid?" 


She  gazed  and  listened,  and  then  said. 
Less  sail  of  speech  than  mild,  — 

"All   this  is   when   he   comes."     She 
ceased.  ■ 

The  light  thrilled  toward  her,  filled 

With  angels  in  strong  level  nig:ht. 
Her  eyes  ]irayed,  and  she  smiled 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     Itut  soon  their  pUt 
Was  vague  in  distant  s|iheres; 

And  then  she  cast  her  arras  along 
The  golden  barrier!, 

And  laid  her  face  lietween  her  hai»h, 
And  uept.     (I  beard  her  tean.) 


CHRISTINA  GEORCmA  ROSSETTI. 


CHRISTINA   GEORGINA    ROSSETTI. 


IDAUcirrEa  of  GabHele  RasKiii,  and  iut< 
Author  of  CeUi-  Murkii  and  OIlL.r  Purmi. 
lUA.  CommcKtlaii  taj  Otktr  Start  SI. 
Sirmt  B0ek.  Ara  Sptaliing  Liktneaii.  >) 
Mutear.  1874.-  A  PmgiaHl  and  Olktr  />«» 

MAUDE   CLARE. 

Oct  of  the  church  she  ruUowed  them 
With  a  lofty  siep  and  mien  : 

His  bride  was  like  a  village  maid, 
>Iaude  Clare  was  like  3.  queen. 

'  Son  Thomai,"  his  lady  mother  said, 
With  smiles,  almost  with  lein: 

'  May  Nell  and  you  hut  live  as  true 
As  we  have  done  for  years; 

'Your  falhcr  Ihirly  years  ago 

Hid  just  your  lale  to  lell; 
3ul  he  was  not  so  pale  as  you. 
Nor  I  so  pale  as  Nell." 

Uy  lord  was  pale  wilh  inward  strife. 
And  Nell  was  pale  with  pride; 

Hv  lord  gazed  long  on  pale  Maude  Clare 
Or  ever  he  kissed  the  bride. 

"Lo,  I  have  brought  my  gift,  my  lord. 
Have  brought  iny  gift,"  she  said : 

■To  bless  Ihe  hearth,  lo  bless  the  board. 
To  bless  the  marriage-bed. 

"  Here's  my  half  of  the  golden  chain 


"  Here's  my  half  of  the  faded  leaves 
We  plucked  from  budding  bough, 

Wilh  feet  amongst  the  lily  leaves,— 
Tbe  lilies  are  budding  now." 


■ap; 


'aidbtkrr  ^Ju, 
....,    Sr„e.   A    /fur„rt 


CalltdUirSait 

turnMto  Nell:  ■■  My  I.a.ly  Nell, 

have  a  gift  fur  you; 
Though,  were  it  fruit,  the  bloom  wen 

e  it  flowers,  the  dew. 

a  fickle  heart. 


He 


match  her  sc 
He  faltered  in  his  plac 
Lady,"  he  said,  — "Ma 

"Maude  Clue;"  —  and  hid  his  face. 


le  Clare," 


Min 


of  a  [lallry  k 


15  you 


\y  hands  thereof." 

"And  what  you  leave,"  said  Nell, ' 
take. 

And  what  you  spurn  I'll  wear; 
For  he's  my  l.>til  for  better  and  wor 

And  him  1  love,  Maude  Clare. 

"Yea,  though  you're  l.iller  by  the  h 
More  wise,  and  much  more  fair; 

I'll  love  him  till  he  loves  me  best. 
Me  best  of  all,  Maude  Clare." 


UP-HILL. 

DoKS  the  road  wind  up-hil!  alltheway? 

Ves.  lo  the  very  end. 
Will  the  da)-'s  journey  take  the  whole 
long  day? 

Froui  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 

:e? 
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Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just 
in  sight? 
They  will  not  keep  yeu  standing  at 
the  door. 

Shall  1    find   comfort,   Iravel-sore   and 
weak  ? 
Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who 
seek? 
Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 


SONG. 


When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest. 
Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 


Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head. 
Nor  shady  cypress  tree : 

Be  the  green  grass  above  me 
With  showers  and  dewdropsvet; 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember. 
And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 


I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain  : 
And  dreaming  through  the  twili|^ 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 


^ 

J 


JEAN    INGELOW. 

1830- 

[Daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Ingelow,  late  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk:  bom  about  1830.  Her  fiwi  fot 
ume  of  poems  came  out  in  1863,  and  five  years  afterwards  A  Story  of  Doom  and  Other  Potmi 
appeared. 
1864; 

Free,  -_,^.  „      .  .  ,         , 

able  degree  of  popularity,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.] 

THE  COMING  IN  OF  THE  "  MERMAIDENr 


Thk  moon  is  bleached  as  white  as  wool, 

And  just  dropping  under; 
Every  star  is  gone  but  three. 

And  they  hang  far  asunder  — 
There's  a  sea-ghost  all  in  gray, 

A  tall  shape  of  wonder  I 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  sleep,  — 

The  ni}»ht  is  not  ended. 
But  Iiiok  how  the  sea-ghost  comes, 

With  wan  skirts  extended. 
Stealing  up  in  this  weird  hour, 

When  light  and  dark  are  blended. 

A  vessel !     To  the  old  pier  end 
Her  liap]n'  course  she's  keeping; 

1  heard  them  name  her  yesterday: 
Some  were  pale  with  weeping; 


Some  with  their  heart-hunger  sighed. 
She's  in  —  and  they  are  sleeping. 

O !  now  with  fancied  greetings  blest, 
They  comfort  their  long  aching: 

The  sea  of  sleep  hath  b*>rne  to  them 
What  would  not  come  with  waking, 

And  the  dreams  shall  most  l>c  true 
In  their  blissful  breaking. 

The   stars    are    gone,   the    rose-bloofl 
comes  — 

No  blush  of  maid  is  sweeter; 
'Ilie  red  sun,  half-way  out  of  bed. 

Shall  be  the  first  to  greet  her. 
None  tell  the  news,  yet  sleepers  wakC} 

And  rise,  and  run  to  meet  her. 


JEAN  INGELOW. 


loss  they  have,  ihey  bold;   from 

(«ener  bliss  they  borrow. 
nalural  is  joy,  my  heart  ! 
w  easy  after  soiiow ! 
nee,  Ihe  best  is  come  that  hope 
iniiled  Ihcni  "  lo-inoirow." 


iVE-S   THREAD   OF  GOLD. 
!  nif(ht  she  told  a  story, 
the  night  and  all  night  through, 
!  the  moon  wm  in  her  glory, 
1  the  branches  dropped  uilh  dew. 
my  life  she  told,  and  round  it 
ie  the  years  as  from  a  deepi 
:  world's  great  heart  she  found  it, 
died  like  a  child  asleep. 
:  night  I  saw  her  ueaving 
the  misty  moonbeam  cold, 
e  weft  her  shuttle  cleaving 
:h  a  sacred  thread  of  gold, 
ihe  wepl  me  tears  of  sorrow, 
ling  tears  so  niystic  sweet; 


c  world  and  we  two.  and  Heavei 

be  our  stay, 
a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bunni 


.e  world  ' 
by  his  side. 

's  Ihe  world,  my  lass,  my  love  !  — 

what  can  it  do? 
thine,  and  thou  art  mine;   life  is 

:  world  hare  missed  the  mark,  let 

it  stand  by, 
e  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once 


Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny 

It's  we  two,  it's  we  .  two,  happy  ude  by 

Take  a  kiss  from  me  thy  man ;  now  the 

song  begins ; 
"All  is  made  afresh   for  us,  and   the 


nd   n* 

nd  I'll 


When   Ihe  darker  dap 

sun  W\\\  shine. 
Thou  shall  dry  my  tear 

dry  thine. 
It's    we    two,    it's    we    two,    while    the 

Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  oui 
wedding-day. 


DOMINION. 

Vos  moored  mackerel  fleet 

Hangs  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees, 

Or  a  clustering  village  street 
Foundationless  built  on  Ihe  seas. 


The 


iners  ply  their  ctalt. 
Each  set  in  his  castle  frail; 
His  caie  is  all  for  the  draught. 
And  he  dries  the  rain-beaten  sail 

For  rain  came  down  in  the  night, 
And  thunder  muttered  full  oft. 

But  now  the  aiurc  is  bright. 
And  hawks  are  wheeling  aloft. 

I  take  the  land  to  my  breast. 
In  her  coat  with  daisies  line; 

For  me  are  the  hills  iii  their  best, 
And  all  that's  made  is  mine. 

Sing   high;     "Though   the  red    su 
dip. 
There  vet  is  a  dav  forme; 


"  Did  the  lost  love  die  and  depart? 

Many  times  ante  we  have  met; 
For  I  hold  the  years  in  my  heart, 

And  all  that  was  —  is  yet. 
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"  I  grant  to  the  king  his  reign; 

Let  us  yield  him  humage  due; 
But  over  the  lands  there  are  twain» 

O  king,  I  must  rule  as  you. 

"  I  grant  to  the  wise  his  meed. 
But  his  yoke  I  will  not  brook^ 

For  God  taught  mk  to  read> — 

He  lent  me  the  world  for  a  book.** 


BINDING  SHEAVES, 

Hark  !  a  lover  binding  sheaves 

To  his  mniden  sings, 
Flutter,  flutter  go  the  leaves, 

Larks  drop  their  wings. 
Little  brooks  for  all  their  mirth 

Are  not  blithe  as  he. 


**  Give  me  what  the  love  is  worth 
That  1  give  thee. 

**  Speech  that  cannot  he  forborne 

Tells  the  story  through  : 
I  sowed  my  love  in  with  the  corn, 

And  they  l>oth  grew. 
Count  the  world  full  wide  of  girth, 

And  hived  hoi>ey  sweet, 
But  count  the  love  of  more  worth 

Laid  at  thy  feet. 

"  Money's  worth  is  house  and  land, 

Velvet  coat  and  vest. 
Work's  worth  is  bread  in.  hand, 

Ay>  and  sweet  rest. 
Wilt  thou  learn  what  love  is  worth? 

Ah  !  she  sits  above. 
Sighing,  *  Weigh  me  not  with  earth, 

Love's  worth  is  love.' " 


-»o$0{o^ 


OWEN    MEREDITH 

(LORD   LYTTON). 
z83x-x8gx 

[Edward  Robert  Bimaver  Lntton,  son  of  the  great  novcKst  and  poet,  was  bom  Nov.  8 
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Elc,  Vienna,  and  other  European  stations.  Appointed  in  1876  as  the  Viceroy  of  India,  which  offivC 
c  resigned  in  1880.  His  first  work,  Clytemnesira,  The  EarFs  Return^  and  Other  iWmi,  »•» 
published  in  1855.  The  Wanderer;  a  Collection  0/  Poems  in  Many  Lands,  appc.ircd  in  iSw 
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THE  HEART  AND  NATURE. 


Thk  lake  is  calm;   anrl,  calm,  the  skies 
In  yonder  cloudless  sunset  glow, 

Where,  o'er  ihe  woodland,  homeward 
Hies 
The  solitary  crow; 

No  moan  the  cushat  makes  to  heave 
A  leaflet  round  her  windless  nest; 

The  air  is  silent  in  the  eve; 
The  world's  at  rest. 


All  bright  below;   all  pure  above; 

No  sense  of  pain,  no  sign  of  wrong: 
Save  in  thy  heart  of  hopeless  lo>tr. 

Poor  Child  of  Song ! 

Why   must   the  soul   through    Nature 
rove. 

At  variance  with  her  gcncr.il  plan? 
A  stranger  to  the  Power,  whose  love 

Soothes  all  save  Man  ? 


OIVEjV  MEh'EDITM. 


Why  lack  Ihe  strcnglh  of  meaner  crea- 
The   wandering  ahcep,  the   grazing 


For  all  their  wants  the  poorest  land 
Aflbrds    supply;    ihey    browse    and 

I  scarce  divine,  and  ne'ei  have  found. 
What  tnost  1  need. 

O  God,  that  in  this  human  heart 
Hath  made  Belief  so  hard  lo  grow, 

And  set  Ihe  doubt,  Ihe  pang,  the  smart 
In  all  we  li  now  — 

Why  hast  thou,  loo,  in  solemn  jesl 
At  this  tormented  Thinking-power, 

Inscribed,  in  flame  on  vonder  Weal, 
In  hues  an  every  flower. 

Through  all  Ihe  vast  unthinking  sphere 
or  mere  material  Force  without, 

Rebuke  so  vehement  and  severe 
To  Ihe  least  doubt? 

And  rolled   the   world,  and   hung  the 

With  silent,  stem,  and  solemn  forms; 
And   sirown  with  sounds  of  awe,  and 

The  leas  and  storms;  — 

All  lacking  power  to  impart 
To  man  the  secret  be  assails, 

But  ann'd  !o  crush  him,  if  his  heart 
Once  doubts  oi  fails! 

To  make  him  feel  Ihe  same  f..rlo,n 
Despair,  the  Fiend  hath  felt  ete  now, 

In  gaiing  at  the  stern  sweet  scorn 
Chi  Micbael'i  biow? 


THE  CHESS-BOARD. 

My  little  love,  do  you  remember. 

Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise, 

Those  evenings  in  Ihe  bleak  December, 

Curtained  warm  fromihe  snowy  weather. 

When  jou  nnd  I  played  chess  together, 

Lheckmated  by  each  other's  eye«? 

Ah  !  still  1  see  your  soft  while  hand 
Hovering  warm  o"er  Queen  and  Knight; 

Brave  i'awns  in  valiant  battle  stand; 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wingsi 
The  ISishop,  beni  on  distant  things, 
Moves,  sidling,  through  the  tight. 

Our  fing^s  touch;  our  glances mset. 

And  falter;  falls  your  golden  hair 

Against  my  cheek;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Ikiwn  the  field,  your  Queen 
Rides  slow,  her  soldiery  all  between. 


As  in  thijse  old  siill  nights  of  yoie, 
(Ere  we  were  j;r,.«n  so  sadly  wise,) 
Can  you  and  I  shut  out  Ihe  skies. 

Shut  out  the  worhl  and  wintry  weather, 
And,  eyes   exchanging  warmth  with 

Play  chess,  as  then  we  played  together. 


LEWIS  MORRIS. 
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tBoKH  in  Cumanhcn,  Walci.  in  iBjj:  ginduiled  »  Iciui  CoUcgt,  C 
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Life. '  The  ihivc 
'""Vp  »ppe»red  in 


!!■] 


- ,-  ..,-_.,  ....-.-  — ,,-  _  c.appeARiJ  ihc  ihf 

.  in  1S76-77  Tkl  Epic  sf  Hmdi,.  Bouki  I..  IJ.,  nnd  lit.. 
IN  iUmaiegit:  nppenred  in  iSjS.  and  in  Much.  l83a.  / 
ilhenu  a^^pured   anonyrflDUsLy  u  the  work  of  '^  A  New  Wn 


ONE   DAY, 
One  day,  one  Atty,  our  lives  shall  seen 
Thin  as  a  liricf  forgollen  dream  : 
One  day,  out  souls  by  life  opprest, 
Shall  ask  no  other  Imhiu  than  rest. 

And  ihall  no  hope  nor  longing  come. 
No  memory  of  our  former  home. 
No  yearning  fut  (lie  loved,  the  dear 
Dead  Uvea  that  lire  no  lunger  here? 

If  this  be  age,  -ind  age  no  more 
Recall  the  hoju's.  Lbf  fears  i>f  yore, 
The  dear  dead  mother's  accents  mild. 
The  lisping  of  ibc  litlk-  child, 

Come,  Death,  and  slay  us  ere  (he  blood 

Run  slow,  and  turn  our  lives  from  gocxl, 
For  only  in  suih  memories  wt 
Consent  lo  linger  and  to  be. 


not  the  feeling,  hiil  Ihc  sky 
change,  however  far  we  fly: 
V  swift  soe'er  our  bark  may  speed, 
et  the  blessed  isles  recede. 

Nay,  let  us  seek  at  home  to  lind 
Kit  harvest  for  ihe  brooding  mind. 
Anil  litid,  since  thus  the  notid  gnwi 

Duty  and  pleasure  evetyivhere. 

Oh  well-worn  road,  oh  homely  way, 

ere  pace  our  foolsle[)s,  day  hy  day, 
The  homestead  and  the  church  atock 

lH>und 
The  tranquil  seasons'  circling  round! 


C<ELUM  .VtW  A^-IMUM. 
On  fair  to  be,  oli  sncet  to  be 
In  fame's  shallop  farin;;  free. 
With  silken  sail  anti  fniry  m.-tst 
To  float  till  all  the  «iirld  be  past. 

Oh  happy  f.ittuiie,  .m  and  on 
To  wander  far  1  ill  en  re  be  B^n^p 
Round     beetling    cape>,   to    unkr 

peeking  the  fair  Itesperidcs! 


ilul  i! 


THE  NOME  AL  TAH. 
Why  should  «e  seek  at  all  to  gai 
Hy  vigils,  and  in  pam, 
Uy  lonely  life  and  empty  heart, 

Wiihiu  a  cloistered  cell. 
For  whom  the  [>recious,  homely  heartk 
w<>uld  serve  as  well? 

There,  with  the  early  breaking  mom. 
Ere  ijuile  the  day  is  l)orn. 
The  luBlral  waters  flow  serene, 
And  each  again  grows  clean; 
From  sleep,  as  from  a  tomb. 
Born  to  another  dawn  of  joy,  and  Y^Oft, 
and  douin. 
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There  through  the  sweet  and  toilionie 

To  labor  is  lo  pray ; 

There  love  aith  kindly  beaming  eyes 


Prepa 


slhes: 


and  inm: 


I  liturgies 


Of  childhood  do  uui 

There,  at  his  chaste  and  frugal  feast. 
Love  sitteth  as  a  I'riest ; 
And  with  mild  eyes  and  mien  sedate. 
His  deacons  stand  and  wail; 
And  round  the  holy  table 
Paten  and  chalice  range  in  order  ser- 
viceable. 


And  when  rrc  night,  (he  vespers  said, 
Ixiw  lius  each  weary  head, 
What  givelh  He  who  gives  them  »leep. 
But  a  brief  death  less  deep? 
Or  what  the  fair  dreams  given 
tut  ours  who,  daily  dying,  dream  a  hap 
pier  heaven? 
Then  not  within  a  cloistered  wall 


Will  w 


[.end  o 


liul  <lawns  that  break  and  e 

fall 
Shall  bring  their  dues  of  praise. 
Iliis  best  belils  a  Ruler  always 
This  duteoms  worship  mild,  and  it 

able  fear. 


s  thai 


-i^ 


WILLIAM    MORRIS. 
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iSu.    Educated  ai  Fonu  Sdiool,  Walihunstow.  11  Mutbarouik,  and 


Colleu,  Oildnl.    STuillnl  painline,  Init  did  not  >uc«ed  in  Ih>(  prnfeuion.    In  18^, 

LoiuLnn  an  tttab1ishnif:ni  ^r  the  anistic  de^icning  iiid  manufaclurine  Dfvafiriui  articles, 

dfiechilly  wall  paper,  lUiined  gliu,  tik^,  and  houKhold  deconuiunt.  Ai  this  bubineu  he  haa 
vrDuehi  ai  a  dsHner.  devoiinii  hU  kituR  to  the  composilicm  of  pneiry-  He  piit>liKhcd  in  1S67 
Tin  iJft  dnf  Ditttk  0/  Jaim  :  Tht  F.ankly  Paraditt.  in  j  ™k,  1668-1870.  HU  later  pub- 
haaont  ue  Tir  infill  iirirg,/ jBKr  inlf  E-^ah  Irnt.  •&)6:  Tht  SUrf  ef  Sinrd,  Ik* 
fitaml.  and  Tkt  F-ll  «/lht  Siblmnp.  1877.    He  ha>  also  aided  in  the  wurk  ut  traiulatinl  ta- 


THB   CHAPEL  I 


All  day  long  and  every  Hay, 
From  Christmas-Eve  to  Whit-Sunday, 
Wlhin  that  CTinpcl-aisle  1  lay. 
And  no  man  came  a-near. 

Naked  to  the  waist  wns  I, 

Ami  deep  within  my  breast  did  lie. 

Though  no  man  any  bloud  could  spy, 


No  meat  did  ever  pass  my  lips. 
Those  days  —  (Alas!  the  sunlight  slips 
From  <M  the  gilded  pardose.  dips. 
And  night  comes  on  apace.) 


A  samilc  cloth  of  white  aud  red; 

Many  a  tune  I  tried  to  shout; 
But  as  in  dream  .,f  battle-rout. 
My  frozen  speech  would  not  well  out; 

With  inward  si^li  1  see  the  sun 
Faiic  off  the  pilbrs  one  by  one. 
My  henrl  faints  ulien  the  day  is  done. 

Because  I  can  not  sleep. 
Sometimes  St rnn|;e  thoughts  passthrough 

rnvhcid: 
Xol  likealoiiibiitliismy  bed, 
Yclofil  think  that  lam  dead; 

That  louiid  my  tt.mb  is  writ, 
'■Oiana  of  the  hardy  henrl. 

Knight  of  lh<:Tal.k  Kound, 


WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


All  rfay  long  anii  everi'  day. 
Till  hii  mailness  p>»i'd  away, 
1  walch'd  Oiana  us  he  Uy 

Within  the  gilded  screen. 
All  my  singing  ni»vct1  him  not; 
Aa  I  sung  my  heart  grciv  hot. 
With  the  thought  of  Launcelol 

Far  away,  1  ween. 
So  1  went  a  little  Bjiace 
Ftom  out  the  chapel,  bathed  my  Tace 
In  ihc  stream  that  runs  apace 

By  the  churchyard  »all. 
There  I  plucU'd  a  faint  wild  rose. 
Hard  hy  whne  the  linden  grows. 
Sighing  over  silver  tows 

Ofthe  lilies  tall. 
I  laid  Ihe  fluwer  acr.ws  his  mouth; 
The  sparkling  Hro]is  aeem'd  good    for 

He  smiled,  turn'd   round  towards   the 

Held  up  a  gnldtn  Iress. 
The  light  smole  on  it  from  the  west : 
He  drew  Ihe  covering  from  hit  breast, 
A^insI  hit  heart  that  hair  he  prest; 

Death  bim  soon  « ill  bless. 


le 


Is; 


^■d  by  the 


,  rs  from  uff  the  floor. 
And  cai^ht  the  gleaming  ur  his  hair. 

I  stepl  full  sunly  up  li>  him; 
I  bid  my  chin  u[hiii  \\\s  head; 

I  felt  hint  unile;   my  eyes  <ii'l  swim, 
I  was  so  glad  hu  was  not  dead. 

1  heard  Ozana  murmur  low, 


lliete  comes  no  sleep  i>or  any  love; 
Ah  me!  1  shivei  uiih  iltliBhl. 

(liid  iiiiiiu  me  lo  thof.  dear,  t«-right! 
l^risl  hcl|. :   I  b.-ive  b^.t  btlle  v,it ; 
My  life  went  wrong;    1  sec  il  writ, 


"  Oiana  of  the  hardy  heart, 

Knight  of  the  Table  Round, 
Pray  for  his  soul,  lords,  on  yoor  part, 


Galahad  sits  dreamily; 

What  strange  thing*  may  his  ejesiee, 

Great  blue  eyes  fin'd  full  on  me? 


Oiana,  shall  I  pray  fur  thee? 

Her  cheek  is  laid  to  thine; 
No  long  time  hence,  also  I  see 

Thy  wasted  lingers  twine 
Within  the  ircsses  of  her  hair 


Thin! 


>t  shin. 


ily  outspread  in  the 
gainst  the  jasper  sea 


Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  | 
lo  sing, 

I  cannot  ease  ibe  hunlen  of  yuur  fein> 
Or    make  quick-coming  death  a 

Or  liringngain  Ihc  pleasure  of  paslveuii 
Nor  for  mv  words  sliall  ye  forget  loO 


From  full  lie.^rts  Mill  uns.iti^fied  ye^ 
.And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  eaitb, 

Made  the  ni.'iru  mindful  that  Ihe  w«« 

—  kenicml.er  me  a  little  then  1  jnaT, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 
llic  heavy  [rouble,  ihc   liewilderial 

Thai  weighs  u*  down  who  live  and  e«n 

These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  b«M; 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


let  me  sing  of  names  remenibeied, 
ause  (he)-,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be 

long  lime  take  (heir  memory  quile 
m  us  poor  singers  of  an  em[)ty  clay. 
)rcamer  uf  dreams,  burn  uul  of  my 

y  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked 

straight  ? 
it   lufiice  ine  that  my  murmuring 

rhyme 
.IS  wilh  light  wing  against  Ihe  ivory 
_      gate. 

ling  a  tale  not  too  import unale 
those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 
ied  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day, 
■"oik  say,  a  wiiard  to  a  northern  king 
Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things 

did  show. 


That  through  one  uindow  men  beheld 

the  S[irinE, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer 

glow. 
And  through  a  third  (he  fruited  vines 

While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wanted 

way. 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December 

So  with  Ihis  Earthly  Paradise  it  is. 

If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me. 
Who  sirive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of 


Whose  ravening  n 

shall  slay. 
Not  Ihe  poor  singer  of  an  empty  dsy. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


ISoH  of  Ihe  bit  Adninl  Charl 
—J  ■■-":-'   Coltage.  Onf"-'    ■-  - 


CRd  Ebtliol  College,  Oufcrnl,  in  i» 


inbtime;   bom  in   Umdon,  April  s,  183?.     He 
■he  Univcnily  ^iihoiil  takfnE  a  de«r«.    He 

,  "ilh  Walter  Savage  Lardbr-     Hi*  fifal  produc- 

Tkt  duftn  Mtthrr,  and  Ramtniitil.  two  p1sy>,  appealed  in  1B61.  Theu  wen  followed  W 
ruAi^  Calrdim.a  rmn-i/y,  la  1BA4;  Ckaitilari.a  TragtJf,\n  1665:  and/-0fmai>^ 
W(.  h  1866 :  published  in  Ijew  York  under  Ihe  title  Laiil  Viarj-h.  Hi>  l>ler  pocdul  work! 
A  Smg  0/  ri-ly.  iWj:  Sir-a,  a  Pram.  1868:  Botk^^l.  ■   Tragtdy.  <tjo:  Sengi  itjen 

1)1678;  S/hi/i>j  IB  So-ji  1881;  TrMaui  0/ LyBnisit,  iSii'.  and^  Cc«l-ry  a/ RimiuiiU, 


OM-A  TALANTA  IN  CAL  YDON.' 


Id   the  hounds   of  spring  are  on 
rhe  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or 

pi™ 

sthe  shadows  and  windy  places 
Vith  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain; 
i     ihc    brown     tiright     nighlingale 


Come  with  bows  beni  and  with  empty- 
ing of  <]uivci?, 
Maiden  most  pcrrect,  lady  of  light. 
With    a    noiae    of   winds    and    many 

Wilh  a  clamor  of  walera,  and  with 

might; 
Bind  on   thy    sandals,  O    thou    most 

fleet. 
Over  the  splendor,   and  speed  of  Ihy 

feel; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan 


lie  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pi 


6oo 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWfNBVRNE, 


Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we 
sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and 
cling? 
O  that  man's  heart  were  as   fire   and 
could  spring  t«)  her 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams 
that  spring ! 
For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 
As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player; 
For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling 
to  her, 
And  the  south  west-wind  and  the  west- 
wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over. 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins ; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 
The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that 
wins ; 
And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten. 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot. 
The    faint   fresh    flame    of    the  young 
year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit; 
And  fruit  an<l  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire. 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 
And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the   chestnut- 
root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night, 
Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  and  lills  with  de- 
light 
The  Mienad  and  the  Bassarid; 
And  soft  as  li))s  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide, 
^nd  screen  from  seeing  and  leave    in 
sight 
The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 
Over  her  eyel)rows  hiding  her  eyes; 

The  wild  vine  slip))ing  down  leaves  bare 
Her  brightbreast  shortening  intosighs; 

The  wild  vine  .slips  with  the  weight  of 
its  leaves, 


But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that 

scare 
The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  tlui 

flies. 


FRO^f  ••  THE    GARDEN  OF 
RROSERPLVE," 

Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal. 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  standi 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  immortal  hands; 
Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love's  who  fears  to  greet  her 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lands. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other. 
She  waits  for  all  men  born; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother. 
The  life  of  fruits  and  corn; 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 
And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither, 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  wngs; 
And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 

And  all  disastrous  things; 
1  Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken, 
I  Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 
1  W'ild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow. 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 
Tcvday  will  die  to-morrow; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful. 
With  lii)s  but  half  regretful. 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living, 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiWng 
Whatever  gods  may  be 

That  no  life  lives  for  ever; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  set. 


ALCER^rO.V  CHARLES  SIVtNBURNE. 


in  star  not  sun  sh.tll  waken, 
lor  any  change  uf  light : 

-  lountl  of  uatcrs  shaken. 
■or  any  sound  or  sight : 

■  winlry  leaves  not  vurnni, 

-  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
J  the  sleep  eternal 

n  an  eternal  night. 


FROM  •■  hertha:' 

The  tree  many-rooted 

That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  frondage  red-fniited, 
The  life-tree  am  I; 
the  buds  of  youT  lives  is  the  sap  of 
my  leaves :  ye  shall  live  and  not 


But  the  Gods  of  your  fashion 

That  take  and  that  give. 
In  their  pity  and  passion 
That  Kuurge  and  forgive, 
cy  are  worms  that  arc  bred  in  th 
bark  thai  falls  off;   they  shall  di 


iC  voantis  in  my  l>ark; 
Stan  caught  in  my  branches 
Make  day  of  the  dark, 

d  are  worshipped  ns  suns  till  the  sun 
rise  shall  tread  out  their  (ires  a 

Where  dead  ages  hide  under 

The  live  roots  of  the  tree, 
In  my  darkness  the  thunder 

Makes  utterance  of  me  1 
the  clash  of  my  boughs  with  each 

other  yc  hear  the  waves  sound 

of  the  sea. 

That  noise  is  of  Time, 

As  his  feathers  are  spread 
And  hii  feet  set  to  climb 

Through  the  boughs  overhead, 

k]  my  foliage  rings  round  him   and 

rustles,  and   branches  a      ■" " " ' 

with  hil  (read. 


The  stonn-winds  of  ages 

BloU'  through  me  and  cease. 

The  war- wind  that  rages. 
The  spring-wind  of  peace. 
Ere   the   breath   of  them  roughen  my 
tresses,  ere  one  of  my  blocsomt 

All  sounds  of  all  changes, 

All  shadon-s  and  lights 
On  the  n-orld's  mountain -ranges 
Anil  stream-riven  heights, 
Whose  tongue  is  the  «-ind's  tongue  and 
language  ofstorm-cloudson  earlh- 
shaking  nights; 

All  forms  of  all  faces. 

All  works  of  all  hands 
In  unsearchable  places 

Of  time-stricken  lands, 
All  death  and  all  life,  and  all  reigns  and 

all   ruins,  drop  through   me   as 

Though  sore  he  my  burden 
And  more  than  ye  know, 

And  my  growth  have  no  guerdon 
But  only  to  grow, 
Yet  1  fail  not  of  gioii-ing  for  lightnings 
above  me  or  deathworms  below. 

These  loo  have  their  part  in  me. 

As  I  too  in  these; 
Such  fire  is  at  heart  in  me. 
Such  sap  is  lhi»  tree's. 
Which   hath   in   it  all  sounds  and  all 
Dcrets  of  infinite  lands  and  of 


In  the  a])ring-colored  hours 
When  my  mind  was  as  May's, 

There  brake  forth  of  me  (lowers 
By  centuries  of  days, 
Strong  blossoms  with  perfume  of  man- 
hood, shot  out  from  my  spirit  as 

And  the  sounil  of  lliem  sjiringing 
And  smell  uf  their  shoots 

Were  as  warmtii  aniisweet  singing 
And  strength  to  my  roots; 
^nd  the  lives  of  my  children  made  per- 
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DAVID   GRAY. 
1838-Z861. 

[BoKN  Tan.  39,  1838,  at  Duntiblae,  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Lu;^e,  about  d^t 
miles  from  Glasgow.  Son  of  a  weaver.  Educated  in  part  at  Glasgow  University,  for  the  Chns* 
tian  ministry,  but  abandoned  it  for  literary  pursuits,  and  betook  himself  at  an  early  age  to  writing 
verses,  many  of  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Clasgnnv  CitiseH,  under  the  turn  di 
plume  of  *'^¥ill  Gumey.  *  In  t86o  he  determined  to  go  to  London,  hoping  to  attain  literary  emi- 
nence in  the  great  metropolis,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  May,  without  friends  or  meaniof 
subsistence,  ile  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  several  men  of  letters,  who  gave  him  some  lit* 
erary  employment  and  otherwise  befriended  him,  but  soon  fell  ill  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  was 
sent  back  to  Merkland,  where  his  parents  were  then  living.  He  struggled  with  the  disease  till  (be 
third  of  December,  i86t,  when  he  passed  away.  His  poems,  The  Luggie^  and  Other  Pcem, 
were  published  shortly  after  his  death  by  \f  acmillan  &  Co.,  with  a  Memoir  by  James  Heddenvick, 
and  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  R.  M.  Milnes,  M.P.j 


HOMESICK. 

Come  to  me,  O  my  Mother !  come  to 

me, 
Thine  own  son  slowly  dying  far  away ! 
Through  the  moist  ways  of  the  wide 

ocean,  blown 
By  great  invisible  winds,  come  stately 

shi|)s 
To  this  calm  bay  for  quiet  anchorage; 
They  come,  they  rest  awhile,  they  go 

away, 
But,  O  my  Mother,  never  comest  thou ! 
The   snow  is  round  thy  dwelling,  the 

white  snow, 
That  cold  soft  revelation  pure  as  light. 
And  the  pine-spire  is  mystically  fringed, 
Laced  with  incrusled  silver.     Here  — 

ah  me !  — 
The  winter  is  decrepit,  under-born, 
A  leper  with  no  )>ower  but  his  disease. 
Why  am  1  from  thee.  Mother,  far  from 

thee? 
Far  from  the  frost  enchantment,  and  the 

woods 
Jewelled    from   bough    to   bough?      O 

home,  my  home ! 
O  river  in  the  valley  of  my  home. 
With  mazy-winding  motion  intricate. 
Twisting  thy  deathless  music  underneath 
The  polished  ice-work,  —  must  I  never- 
more 
Behold   thee   with   familiar   eyes,   and 

watch 


Thy  beajgy  changing  with  the  change- 
ful day, 

Thy  beauty  constant  to  the  constant 
change  ? 


DIE  DOWN,  O  DISMAL  DAY. 

Die   down,  O  dismal  day,  and  let  me 

live ; 
And   come,  blue   deeps,  magnificently 

strewn 
With  colored  clouds,  —  large,  light,  and 

fugitive,  — 
By  upper  winds  through  pompous  mo- 
tions blown. 
Now  it  is  death  in  life,  —  a  vaj^>or  dense 
Creeps  round  my  window,  till  I  cannot 

see 
The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and 

the  glens 
Shagging  the  mountain-tops.     O  God! 

make  free 
This  barren  shackled  earth,  so  deadly 

cold, — 
Breathe  gently   forth    thy   spring,  till 

winter  flies 
In   rude   amazement,   fearful   and  vet 

bold, 
While  she  performs  her  customed  char- 
ities; 
I   weigh  the   loaded  hours  till  life  is 

bare,  — 
O  God,  for  one  clear  day,  a  snowdiop, 

and  sweet  air ! 


HENRY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


HENRY   AUSTIN   DOBSON. 
1B40- 

and  Fnnco-Ccmianf. 


kntv  M  Plymouih,  Jiin    18,  1I40.    Educiit 
id  dw  Civir  Service  m  t8;6,  appoinlcd  to  ■ 
no.    Hu  conlributal  10  mml  nf  the  IcidinK 
ICunA,  etc.    In  iBjj.  tollccinl  hli  icattercJ 
f ,  aad  J  Vn  ifr  Suriitt.    Ii  wu  fnllnwel  hv  />. 
t  Co.  in  ih»  ccHiDiry  in  iSSo.    He 


rrkthip  in  Ihc  Hoard  of  Tntde.  when  he 


iDdicali,  Csmkill,  BliKkmod, 


-         -   -    -    'Ipulln   ... 

■rt,  in  Ptrer/afa.  iBjj;  repAlishMl  W 
coiTIribulun  10  Wi,^',  E^fl/.i  FotU, 


implying  the  crilical  tilietcho  of  Prior,  Praedi  Gay.  and  Hood  He  i<  alio  ihe  ai.iho 
PieMing  in  Eaaiih  Mta  /•/  Ltllm.  cdiied  by  John  Morley,  and  has  ttcenily  cdi 
OB  fnm  Cowpet'l  letlen  (oc  the  Parckmtnl  LArary.\ 


',OOD  NIGHT.  BABETTEf 


S  (Jurning querulously). 
of  my  life!  Where  can  she  gel? 
Ite!  I  say!   Babette!  — Babetlel 

BABE1TE  {enttriHg  hurritdly). 
Dg,  M'sieu'  \  If  M'sieu'  speaks 
■lid  he  uon'I  be  well  for  weeks ! 


re  have  you  been  ? 

BABETTE, 

Why,  M'sieu' knnws:- 
!  .  . .  ViUe-d'Avray !  .  . .  Ma'am' 
selle  Rose ! 


And  when  I  dropped  my  imraertclU, 
How  Ihe  birds  sang  ! 

{Lifliti^  her  apron  to  her  eyit.') 

This  poor  Ma'am'selle ! 


Vou're  a  good  girl,  Babetle,  but  she, — 
She  was  an  Angel,  verily. 
Sometimes  I  ihink  I  see  her  yet 
Stand  smiling  by  the  cabinet; 
And  unce,  I   know,   she   peeped  and 

latched 
Betwixt  Ihe  curtains  .  .  . 

Where's  the  draught? 
{She  gives  iim  a  tup.') 
Now  I  shall  sleep,  1  Ibink,  liabelte; — 
Sing  me  your  Norman  chaasannelle. 


"  Ouce  at  the  Augtlus 

(Ere  1  U'.is  dead). 
Angels  altghrious 

Angeh  in  blue  and  vihilt 
Cnmneden  thSIIead." 

M,  VIF.UXE.,IS  idr<ncsily). 


{ihira/ing  the  empty  tup)- 
The  draught,  M'aieu'  ? 


MRS.  HARRIET  E.  HAMILTON  KING. 


How  I  forget ! 
I  UD  so  old !    But  sing,  Babetle ! 

THE  CHILD-MUSia 

He  hud  played  for  his  lordih 

BABETTE  {'IHgi)- 

He   had   pla)-ed   for   her 

whim. 

••  Ohi  u-a!  /it  Friend  lUft 

Till  the  poor  little  head  wm  1 

Slark  iH  the  Snmo  ; 

And   [he    poor    lillle     bre 

Ont  was  ihr  ti'ife  jvho  died 

iwim. 

Long,  —  long  agv  ; 

Ont  n>a,  Ihe  U^t  I  lo,l .  .  . 

lino  could iluinmB/" 

And  (he  face  grew  peaked  an 

And    the    large    eyes    str 

H.  VIEUXBOIS  {murmuring). 

bright. 

Ah.  Paul !  .  .  .  old  I'au! :  .  .  .  Eulalie 

And    Ihey   said  — too    late- 

And   Rosel  ...  And  O!   "Ibe  iky  so 

He  shall  rest,  for.  hi  least.  T 

blue!" 

MVTTTT.  flings).' 

But   at   dawn,   when    (he    b 

"  Oni  had  my  Melktr's  eyes. 

Wi!lf»l  and  mild  ! 

As  they  watched  in  (he  sile 

One  had  my  Father's  face ; 

With   the  sound   of  a   strair 

One  >c«,s  a  Child: 

breaking. 

AUoflhim  henllomt,— 

A  souiethint;  snapped  in  th< 

Bent  down  and  smiled!" 

(He  «  asleep  :> 

Tw.is  a  string  of  his  violonccl 

M.  VIEUXBOIS  {.tlmosl  inaudihly). 

And  they  heard  him  stir  in  1 

"  IIow  I  forget  I  " 

■-  Make  room  for  a  tired  link- 

"I    am    »0    old"   .       .   "(iuod    night. 

Kind  God !—"  was  the  la^ 

Babelte !  " 

said. 

MRS.    HARRIET    E.    HAMILTON    KIi 


[DAuaiiTKitnf  ihc  bit  AriminlW.  A.  II.  H^iuillcw.  am 
Ihc  Duke  of  AWrcocn.     litiTn  in  1840,  anj  in    iSn.i  (n..iTinl   M 

.-(  DREAM  .M.  IIDE.V. 
Mv  haby  is  sleeping  nvCThead, 

My  hiulund  is  in  the  town  ; 
In  my  larjce  while  be<l  uncurlained. 

All  alone  1  lay  nie  down. 


And  dreamily  I  have  said  ray  pray 
And  dreamily  closed  my  eyes. 


As  my  [lulseii  fall  and  rise- 
lie  so  peaceful  and  lonely. 


liden 

.    .ie  nuionlieanis  in  at  th 

I      And  hand  laid  close  to  han 


MRS.  HARRIET  E.  HAMILTON  KING. 


!p  across  the  caipet 
iwer- en  tangled  spring, 
icit  Ihrough  the  hau tiled 

y  or  strange  H>  me;' 
eating  ,)nly  silence, 
her  mystery. 

;  lieautiful  distance 

i  su  cuul  and  silvery, 


ien,  turn  homcwaid. 
m  not  so  cold  and  wild !  - 
lurneil  a  woman  ? 
ol  husband  and  child? 


AUNTED  HOUSE. 


n<l  wealth  n  hidden  spell 
l>y  hands  invisihlc. 

1   gladsome,  and   free   they 

lughter  anil  running  feet. 


And  like  a  fountain  that  ipringi  utd 

falls, 
There  flows  tweet  music  between  the 


There   is   heaped  up  many  a  gay  sea- 
One  pearl  lies  among  them  all  alone; 

With  a  golden  halo  all  about. 

The   full  moon's  face  from  the  clouds 


With   its  eyes  of  shadow,  its   irchM 
Whose  lost  looks  dream  upon  Paradise. 


Though  it  pass  and  n 


With  sighs  like  the  sighs  of  the  summer 
Breathing  of  love  and  lost  delight. 


And  sinks  before  they  c: 
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ROBERT  WILLIAMS  BUCHANAN. 


Few  things  moving  up  or  down, 
All  things  drowsy  —  Drowsietown ! 

Thro*  the  fields  with  sleepy  gleam. 
Drowsy,  drowsy  steals  the  stream, 
Touching  with  its  azure  arms 
Upland  lields  and  peaceful  farms, 
Gliding  with  a  twilight  tide 
Where  the  dark  elms  shade  its  side; 
Twining,  pausing  sweet  and  bright 
Where  the  lilies  sail  sd  white; 
Winding  in  ils  sedgy  hair 
Meadow-sweet  and  iris  fair; 
Humming  as  it  hies  along 
Monotones  of  sleepy  song ; 
Deep  and  dimpled,  bright  nut-brown. 
Flowing  into  Drowsietown. 

Far  as  eye  can  see,  around, 
Upland  fields  and  farms  arc  found, 
Floating  prosperous  and  fair 
In  the  mellow  misty  air : 
Ap))le-orchards,  blossoms  blowing 
Up  above,  —  and  clover  growing 
Red  and  scentccl  round  the  knees 
Of  the  old  moss- silvered  trees. 
Hark  I  with  drowsy  deep  refrain. 
In  the  distance  roll.^  a  wain; 
As  its  dull  sound  strikes  the  ear, 
Other  kindred  sounds  grow  clear  — 
Drowsy  all  —  ihe  soft  breeze  blowing, 
Locusts  grating,  one  cock  crowing. 
Cries  like  voices  in  a  dream 
Far  away  amid  the  gleam, 
Then  the  wagons  rumbling  down 
Thro'  the  lanes  to  Drowsietown. 

Drowsy?     Veal  —  l)Ut  idle?     Nay! 
Slowly,  surely,  night  and  day, 
Humming  low,  well  greased  with  oil. 
Turns  the  wheel  of  human  toil. 
Here  no  grating  gruesome  cry 
Of  spasmodic  indusln*'; 
No  rude  clamor,  mad  and  mean. 
Of  a  horrible  machine  I 
.Strong  yet  peaceful.  >urely  roll'd. 
Winds  the  wheel  that  whirls  the  gold. 
Year  by  year  the  rich  rare  land 
Yields  its  stores  to  human  hand  — 
Year  by  year  the  stream  makes  fat 
Every  field  and  meadow-flat  — 
Year  by  year  the  orchards  fair 


Gather  glory  from  the  air. 
Redden,  ripen,  freshly  fed, 
llieir  bright  balls  of  golden  red. 
Thus,  most  prosj)erous  and  strong. 
Hows  the  stream  of  life  along 
Six  slow  days !  wains  come  and  go^ 
Wheat-fields  ripen,  squashes  grow. 
Cattle  browse  on  hill  and  dale, 
Milk  foams  sweetly  in  the  pail. 
Six  davs :  on  the  seventh  dav. 
Toil's  low  murmur  dies  away — 
All  is  husht  save  drowsy  din 
Of  the  wagons  rolling  in. 
Drawn  amkl  the  plenteous  meads 
By  small  fat  and  sleepy  steeds. 
Folk  with  faces  fresh  as  fruit 
Sit  therein  or  trudge  afoot. 
Brightly  drest  for  all  to  see. 
In  their  seventh-day  finery : 
Farmers  in  their  breeches  tight, 
Snowy  cuffs,  and  buckles  bright; 
Ancient  dames  and  matrons  staid 
In  their  silk  and  flower'd  brocade, 
Prim  and  tall,  with  soft  brows  kniltd 
Silken  aprons,  and  hands  mitted; 
Haggard  women,  dark  of  face. 
Of  the  old  lost  Indian  race; 
Maidens  happy-eyed  and  fair, 
With  bright  ribbons  in  their  hair. 
Trip  along,  with  eyes  cast  down. 
Thro'  the  streets  of  Drowsietown. 

Drowsy  in  the  summer  day 
In  the  meeting-house  sit  they : 
'Mid  the  high-back'd  pews  they  doze, 
Like  bright  garden-flowers  in  ro>»'s; 
And  old  Parson  Pendon,  big 
In  his  gown  and  silver'd  wig, 
Drones  above  in  j>erio(ls  fine 
Sermons  like  old  flavor'd  wine — 
Crusted  well  with  keeping  long 
In  the  darkness,  and  not  strong 
OI  so  drowsily  he  drones 
In  his  rich  and  sleepy  tones. 
While  the  great  door,  swinging  vn^* 
Shows  the  bright  green  street  outsit^*' 
And  the  shadows  as  they  pass 
On  the  golden  sunlit  grass. 
'J'hen  the  mellow  organ  blows. 
And  the  sleepy  music  flows, 
And  the  folks  their  voices  raise 
In  old  unctuous  hymns  of  praise, 


ANDREW  LANG. 


eep  with  drowsy  nod. 
A  laiy,  clear  and  low, 
:  oily  organ  grow  \ 
(h  sudden  golden  tease 
silence  and  a  peace; 
mutmur,  all  alive, 

y  swarm  wilh  qwiel  feet 

the  sunny  street; 
t  h itching-post  and  gate 
•teeds  anil  wagons  wait. 
n  groups,  ihe  gossips  talk, 

hanils  l>cri>re  Ihey  tf  alk  { 
nd  luvers  steal  away, 
hand  in  hand,  to  stray 
ivet,  and  lu  lay 
love  in  the  old  way  — 


:ieaming  like  a  silver  shield 
n  the  midst  of  wood  and  Held; 
There  oti  somhre  days  you  see 
Anglers  old  it)  reverie. 
Fishing  feebly  morn  to  night 
For  the  pickerel  so  bright. 
From  the  woods  of  beech  and  fir. 
Dull  blows  of  the  woodcutter 
Faintly  sound;  and  haply,  too. 
Comes  the  cal^ivi-l's  wiltl  "luhoo"! 
Drown'd  by  distance,  dull  and  deep. 


Such  is  I>rowsielo«n  —  but  nay ! 

I,  not  II,  my  song  should  say  — 
Such  WO!  summer  long  ago 

his  town  so  sleepy  and  slow. 
Change  has  come:  thro' wood  and  dale 
Runs  the  demon  of  the  rail. 
And  the  Drowsielown  of  yore 

lOl  drowsy  any  more  ! 


ANDREW    LANG. 


m  witli  S.  H,  Bulcherrt^lto*  of'unirtiH'iy  cSltgeTo^f™, - 
laUy  noticed  Inr  simkni»  of  Homer.  He  tias  also  made  i>rOK  i 
,  and  MMhnt.  Hii  Baliadn  in  BIm  Ct/ma,  i1h  his  bust 
'aai,  hm  both  beep  repuUhJKd  in  thii  conmrr.  Amone  hi<  t 
loftb* //!;»/ in  amnecUDnuiihEnMitMyarsnidW.  t^.  Tk 

criodicaJi,  and  teittai  aniclu  in  UW'i  BHgliik  Pttti  ticar  hi 

BALLADE    OF  SLEEP. 


loura  are  passing  slow, 

All  sounds  that  might  bestow 

Kcsl  on  the  fever'd  bed. 

from  the  tower,  and  go 

All  slumb'rous  sounds  and  low 

to  their  kin-.foik  dead. 

Are  mingled  here  and  wed. 

t  death's  twin  brother  dread  ! 

And  bring  no  drowsihead. 

dost  ihou  scorn  me  so? 

Shv  dreams  flit  to  and  fro 

lind's  voice  overhead 

with  shaclowy  hair  disiircad; 

wakeful  here  1  know. 

With  wistful  eyes  that  glow, 

nusic  from  the  sleep 

And  silent  robes  thai  sweep. 

^  waters  fall  and  flow. 

Thou  wilt  not  hear  nic:   no? 

rhou  not  hear  me.  Sleep? 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  me.  Sleep? 
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ARTHUR  A.  E,  (TSHAUGHNESSY. 


I  said,  "  O  fellow-worker,  yea,  for  I  am 

a  worker  too, 
The  heart  nigh  fails  me  many  a  day, 

but  how  is  it  with  you? 
For  while  I  toil,  great  tears  of  joy  will 

sometimes  fill  my  eyes, 
And  when  I  form  my  perfect  work,  it 

lives  and  never  dies. 

**I  carve  the  marble  of  pure  thought 

until  the  thought  takes  form. 
Until  it  gleams  before   my   soul   and 

makes  the  world  grow  warm; 
Until   there   comes  the   glorious  voice 

and  words  that  seem  divine. 
And  the  music  reaches  all  men's  hearts 

and  draws  them  into  mine. 

"  And  yet  for  days  it  seems  my  heart 

shall  blossom  never  more. 
And  the  burden  of  my  loneliness  lies 

on  me  vcrv  sore : 
Therefore,  O  hewer  of  the  stones  that 

pave  base  liuman  ways. 
How   canst   thou  bear   the    years    till 

death,  made  of  such  thankless 

days?" 

Then  he  replied :   "  Ere  sunrise,  when 

the  pale  lips  of  the  day 
Sent  forth  an  earnest  thrill  of  breath  at 

warmth  of  the  first  ray, 
A  great  thought  rose  within  me,  how, 

while  men  asleep  had  lain, 
The  thousand  labors  of  the  world  had 

grown  up  once  again. 

"  The  sun  grew  on  the  world,  and  on 

my  soul  the  thought  grew  too, — 
A  great  appalling  sun,  to  light  my  soul 

the  long  day  through. 
I  felt  the  world's  whole  burden  for  a 

moment,  then  began 
With  man's  gigantic  strength  to  do  the 

labor  of  one  man. 

"  I  went  forth  hastily,  and  lo !  I  met  a 

hundred  men, 
The   worker  with    the    chisel  and   the 

worker  with  the  pen,  — 


The  restless  toilers  after  good,  who  sow 

and  never  reap. 
And  one  who  maketh  music  for  their 

souls  that  may  not  sleep. 

"  Each  passed  me  with  a  dauntless  looic, 

and  my  undaunted  eyes 
Were  almost  softened  as  they  passed 

with  tears  that  strove  to  rise 
At  sight  of  all  those  labors,  and  because 

that  every  one. 
Ay,  the  greatest,  would   be  greater  if 

my  little  were  undone. 

"  They  passed  me,  having  faith  in  me, 

and  in  our  several  ways. 
Together  we  began  to-day  as  on  the 

other  days : 
I  felt  their  miglity  hands  at  work,  and, 

as  the  days  wore  through. 
Perhaps    they   felt    that    even    I  was 

helping  somewhat  too. 

•*  Perhaps  they  felt,  as  with  those  hands 

they  lifted  mightily 
The  burden  once  more  laid  upon  the 

world  so  heavily. 
That  while  they  nobly  held  it  as  each 

man  can  do  and  bear, 
It  did  not  wholly  fall  my  side  as  though 

no  men  were  there. 


"And  so  we  toil  together  many  a  day 

from  mom  till  night, 
1  in   the  lower  depths  of  life,  they  on 

the  lovely  height; 
For   though    the   common    stones  are 

mine,  and  they  have  lofty  cares, 
Their  work  begins  where  this  leaves  off, 

and  mine  is  part  of  theirs. 

"  And  't  is  not  wholly  mine  or  theirs,  1 

think  of  through  the  day, 
But  the  great,  eternal  thing  we  nuJ'* 

together,  I  and  they; 
Far  in  the  sunset  I  behold  a  citv  thai 

man  owns, 
Made  fair  with  all  their  nobler  toil,  bailJ 

of  my  common  stones. 


E.  LEE  HAMILTON:  ■ 
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"Then   noonward,  as   Ihe  task  grows 

light  with  all  the  labor  done. 
The  single  thought  of  all  the  day  be- 

Foi,  rising  in  my  heart  al  last  where  it 

has  lain  so  lung, 
It  thrills  up  seeking   for   a  voice,  and 

grows  aMost  a  song. 


"  But  when  the  evening  comes,  indeed, 

Ihe  words  have  taken  wing. 
The  thought  sings  in  me  still,  but  I  am 

all  too  liied  to  sing: 
Therefore,  O  you  my  friend,  who  serve 

the  world  with  minstrelsy. 
Among  out  felluw-workeis'  songs  make 

that  one  song  lot  me." 


E.   LEE    HAMILTON. 


STSA/fGLED. 

There  is  a  legend  in  some  Spanish  book 
About  a  noisy  reveller  who,  at  nlghl. 
Returning  home  with  others,  saw  a 
light 

Sbine  from  a  window,  and  climbed  up 


And 


olook, 
Lw  within  the  room,  hanged  to  a 
hook 
His  own  self-strangled  se]r,grim, rigid. 

And  who,  struck  sober  by  that  livid 
sight, 
FeastinB  his  eyes,  in  tongue-lied  horrir 


,  in  (he 
His  nobler  self,  self-choked  with  coils  of 


SUNKEN  COLD. 


In  dim  green  depths   rot  ingot-laden 

Shi]«, 

While  gold  doubloons  that  from  the 

drowned  hand  fell 
Lie  nestled  in  the  ocean- flower's  bell 
With  Love's  gemmed  rings  once  kissed 

liy  now  dead  lips. 
And  round  somu  wroughl-goid  cup  the 
sea-grass  whips, 
And  biilea  lust  pearls,  near  pearls  still 

in  their  shell, 
Where    sea-weed    forests    fill     each 
ocean  dell, 
And  seek  dim  sunlight  with  their  coant- 

So   lie  the  wasted  gifts,  the   long-lost 

Beneath  the  now  hushed  surface  of 
myself. 
In  lonelier  ilepths  than  where  the  diver 


Or  slolh  or  folly?     Hound  the  throat 

gropes. 

whipped  fast 

Thev  lie  dceii,  deep;  but  I 

1  times 

be   Dooses  give   the  face  a  stilfened 

behold 

Brin- 

In  doubtful   glimpses,  on  som 

e  reefy 
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MA  THiLDE  BUXD, 


MRS.   ALICE    MEYNELL 

(MISS   ALICE  THOMPSON). 
1850- 

JHek  first  volume.  Preludes,  was  published  before  her  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1877,  ani 
received  favorable  notice  by  Kossctti  and  other  competent  critics.  She  has  written  comparatively 
little  in  verse,  and  mIuoc  her  marria^^c  has  almost  exclusively  devoted  herself  to  the  compositioQ  oi 
prose,  giving  special  attention  to  matters  pertaining  to  art  criticism.] 


A    YOUNG    CONVERT. 

Who  knows  what  days  1   answer  for 

to-day  ? 
Giving  the  bud  I  give  the  flower.    I  l)OW 
This  yet  unfaded  and  a  faded  brow; 
Bending  these  knees  and  feeble  knees, 

I  pray. 
Thoughts  yet  unripe  in  ine  I  bend  one 

way, 
Give  one  repose  to  pain  I  know  not  now, 
One  leaven  to  joy  that  comes,  I  guess 

not  how. 
Oh,  rash  I  ( I  smile)  as  one,  when  Spring 

is  gray, 
Who  dedicates  a  land  of  hidden  wheat, 
1  fold  to-day  at  altars  far  apart 
Hands   trembling  with  what  toils?    In 

their  retreat 
I  sign  my  love  to  come,  my  folded  art. 
I  light  the  tapers  at  my  head  and  feet, 
And  lay   the   crucifix    on     this    silent 

heart. 


SONG, 

My  Fair,  no  beauty  of  thine  will  last, 
Save  in  my  love's  eternity. 
Thy  smiles,  that  light  thee  fitfully, 
Are  lost  forever  —  their  moment  past- 
Except  the  few  thou  givesl  to  me. 


Thy  sweet  words  vanish  day  by  day, 
As  all  breath  of  moiiality; 
Thy  laughter,  done,  must  cease  to  be, 
And  all  thy  dear  tones  pass  away. 
Except  the  few  that  sing  to  me. 

Hide  then  within  my  heart,  oh,  hide 
All  thou  art  loth  shouhl  go  from  thee. 
Be  kinder  to  thyself  and  me. 
My  cupful  from  this  river's  tide 
Shall  never  reach  the  long  sad  sea. 


MISS    MATHILDE    BLIND. 

1850- 

[Step-daitghter  of  Karl  Blind,  the  (icrman  author  and  {>olitical  writer.  Miss  Blind  is  knon 
as  a  sl-.ilful  editor  and  «:riti.:  of  Shelley's  works.  In.  1874  she  pro<luccd  a  translation  ol  Strausi'« 
Old  Faith  and  the  \e\v,  .\\\A,  in  1881,  The  Prophecy  of  St.  Oran,  and  Other  Poems.  Shei» 
also  the  author  of  a  Life  0/  C.t-orge  Eliot,  1883,  which  has  l)ccn  reiniMished  in  this  country.] 


CHRISTMAS  lil'E. 

Alonk  —  with  one  fair  star  for  com- 
pany. 

The  loveliest  star  among  the  hosts  of 
night, 

While  the  gray  tide  elji)s  with  the  ebb- 
ing light  — 


I  pace  along  the  darkening  wintry  sou 

Now  round  the  yule  K)g  and  the  glitter- 
ing tree 

Twinkling  with  festive  tapers,  eyes  as 
bright 

Sparkle  with  Christmas  joys  and  young 
delight, 

As  each  one  gathers  to  his  family. 


I 


EDMUND  WILUAM  GOSSE. 


I- 


waif   . 


earth   where'er   I 


'ooted   with   life's    bleeding    hopes 

and  fears 
m  that  one  heart  that  was  mv  heart's 

sole  home. 
1  ihc  old  pang  picici  through  the 


I   I 


:rmg  yea    . 
[   think   upon    I 

«ar  (retnhles  through  my  fall- 


E  dead  abide  nilh  us !  Thoagl 

and  cold 
ib  seems  to  grip  them,  they  u 


They  hm-e  forged  our  chaiiu  of  beiog 

foigoiaotill; 
And  their  invisible  hands  these  hands 


Vibrations  inlinile  of  life  in  death, 
Asastar's  Lravelhi>g  light  survives  its  star! 
So  may  we   hold   uur  lives,  that  when 

The  fate  of  Ihusc  who  then  will  draw 

this  brealh, 
They  shall  not  drag  us  to  their  judg- 
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'  THE  GRASS. 

r      Lrown  English  fac 


i«c  the  world  through   hot    air   as 

through  glass. 
1  by  my  face  sweet  lights  and  colors 


Rich  glowing  color  on  bare  throat  and 

My  heart  i%ould  leap   to  watch  them, 
were  I  dead  I 


ne,   dark   against    the    fading 

;hree  mowers  mowing,  as  I  lie  ; 
iwny  arms  they  sweep  in  har- 
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The   music   of  the   scythes  thai  glide 

and  leap. 
The  young  men  whistling  as  (heir  greal 

And  all  [he  perfjine  and  sweet  sense  of 


The  weary  bultcr flies  that  droop  their 
rbe  dreamy  nighting.ile  (hat  hardly 
And  all  the  lassitude  of  happy  things. 


n  and  pulsing 


Is  mingling  with  the 

Thai  gushes  through  my  veins  a  Ian- 

guid  Hoi  id, 
And  feeds  my  spirit  as  the  sap  a  bud. 

Behind  the  mowers,  on  the  amber  air, 
A   darlc-grecn   l>eech   wood  rises,  still 

and  fair. 
A  H'hilc  path  winding  up  it  like, a  stair. 

And  see  that  girl,  with  pitcher  on  her 

head. 
And  clean  white  apton  on  her  gown  of 

Her  even-Ung  of  love  i.i  bnt  half-said : 

She  . 


i  the  youngest  mower.    Now 

Her   cheeks    are   redder   than   a  wild 

blush-rose  : 
They  climbup  where  thedeepest  shadows 

But  (hough  thev  pass,  anil  vani>h,  I  am 

there. 
1  watch  his  rough  hand*  meet  beneath 

■ITieir  l.r.,ken  sfieech  sounds  sweet  to  mc 
like  prayer.  , 

Ah !   now   the   rosy  chihiren    conic    to 

play. 
And  romp  and  5(rusgle  with  the  new- 

Theit  cleat  high  voices  sound  from  far 


They  know  so  Utile  why  the  world  b 

They  dig  themselves  warm  graves  irA 

yet  are  glad; 
Their    mufHed    screams    and    liught^ 

I  long  Lo  go  and  play  among  then: 
Unseen,  like  wind,  to  lake  tliem  b)'  ih; 
And   gently   m.ike    their    rosy  chetL' 


The  happy  children  !   full  of  frank  sur- 
prise. 
And  sudden  whims  and  innocent  ecni- 

What  godhead  sparkles  from  their  liqiid 


sotmin^td    I 


No  wonder 

Clay* 
Thai  Tuscan   pollers  fashioned  in  old 

And  colored  like  the  torrid  earth  abluc. 

We  lind  the  little  gods  and  loves  pt"' 

irayed. 
llirough  ancient  forests  wandering  up- 

dismaycd. 
And  fluting  hymns  of  pleasure  unalni^ 

They  knew,  as  1  do  now.  what  km 

A  strong  man  feels  to  watch  (he  (eii*o 

flight 
Of  little  children  playing  in  his  sight; 

What  pure  sweet  pleasure,  and  "lul 

sacre.1  love. 
Comes    drifting    down    upon    us    from 

In  watching  luiw  their  limbs  and  ful- 


I  do  not  hunger  for  a  well-stored  mind     ! 
1  only  wi-h  to  live  my  lift  an<l  find 
My  heart  in  unison  with  all  mankind 
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[D  where  all  things  living  Ire, 

And  if,  among   the    noiseleES  grasses, 

Death 
Should  come  behind  and  take  away  my 

Ishpiild  not  rise  as  one  whoaorroweth; 

Fot   I  should  pass,  but  all   (be  world 

Fdl  of  desire  and  young  delight  and 


Out   of  the   depths  of  their  soft  rich 

Languidly   fluted  the   thrushes,   and 

"  Muflcal  thought  in  the  mild  air  floats. 

Spring  is  coming  and  winter  is  dead  ! 

Come,  O  Swallows,  and  stir  the  air, 

For  the  buds  are  all  bursting  unaware, 

And  the  drooping  eaves  and  the  elm 

trees  long 
To  hear  (he  sound  of  your  low  sweet 


tlie  light  is  flying;    in  the  silver-bine 
Tbe  young  moon  shines  from  her  bright 

window  through : 
The  mowers  are  all  gone,  and  I  go  too. 


Tf/B    RETURN    OF   THE    SWAU 

LOWS. 
"Out  in  the  meadows  the  young  grass 
springs. 
Shivering  with  sap,"  said  the  larks, 

ShiKil  into  air  with  our  strong  young 
wings 
Spirally  up  over  level  and  lea; 
Come,  O  Swallows,  and  fly  uiib  us 
Kow  that  horizons  are  luminous '. 

Evening  and  morning  the  world  of 

light, 
Spreading  and  kindling,  is  infinite  ! " 

fix  away,  by  the  sea  in  the  south, 

The  hills  of  olive  and  slopes  of  fern 
Whiten   and   glow  in   the    sun's   lung 

Under  the   heavens   that   beani  and 


Flitted  the  swallows,  and  not  one  hears 
The   call   of  the  thrushes  from  far. 

Sighed  the  thrushes;  then,  all  at  once, 
Broke  out  singing  the  uld  sweet  tones, 

Singing  the  bridal  of  sap  and  shoot. 

The  tree's  slow  life  between  root  and 
fruit. 


And  all   the  swallows 


;   gathered 


Flitting  about  in  the  fragrant  air. 
And  heard  no  sound  from  the  larks, 

but  flew 
FUihing  under  the  blinding  blue. 


I   the   ( 


i    of     April 


Gleam   with   a    promise    that    noon 
fullils,  — 
Deep  in  the  leafage  the  cuckoo  cried. 
Perched  on  a  spray  by  a  rivulet-side, 
SwalloB-s,   O  Swallows,  come    back 

again 
To  s"oop  and  herald  the  April  rain. 

And  something  awoke  in  the  slumber- 

Of  the  alien  birds  in  their  African  air. 

And    they    paused,    and    alighted,    and 

twittered  apart. 

And  met  in  the  bioad  white  dieamy 

squars. 

And   the  sad  slave  woman,  itho  lifted 

up 
From   the   fountain    her    broad-lipped 
earthen  cup, 
Said  to  herself,  with  a  weary  sigh, 
"To-inorroiv  the  swallows  will  north- 
ward fly  I " 
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"  O  weep,  weep,  weep !  for  Love,  who 

•       tarried  long 
With  many  a  kiss  and  song, 
Has  taken  wing. 

No  more  he  lightens  in  our  eyes  like 

fire; 
He  heeds  not  our  desire. 

Or  songs  we  sing." 


THE    TEMPTRESS. 


1. 


Unto  the  awful  Temptress  at  my  side, 
From  whose  embrace  comes  madness 

at  the  end, 
I  say,  "  I  will  not  yield,  but  M'ill  de- 
fend 

My  weaiy  soul  till  body  and  soul  divide." 
"  Art  thou  so  much  in  love  with  grief?" 
she  cried, 
"  That  thou  wilt  have  no  other  love 

or  friend  ?  " 
I    answered   her  —  "In    guile    thou 
dost  transcend 
All  p^her  foes  who  have  my  strength 

defied." 
"Once  thou  didst  tarry  in  my  halls," 
quoth  she, 
"  And  to  fair  chambers  were  thy  foot- 
steps led." 
**  Blood-red  and  hot  thy  kisses  were," 
I  said, 
"Thralled  was   I,  then,   who  now,  at 
least,  am  free; 
But   if.  again    those   floors   my    feet 
should  Iread, 
Then  thuu   and  Ilell  should  have  me 
utterly. " 

II. 
Because  she  stands  so  fatally  close  to 
me, 
Because   I    breathe  in   anguish   with 

each  breath, 
Who  may  not  face  the  awful  eyes  of 
Death, 


Nor  'scape  the  pitiless  eyes  of  1 
Because  my  soul   is   deaf,  no 
see. 
Because  within  my  ear  the  T 

saith( 
"Am  I    not  fair,  crowned 
fragrant  wreath? 
Have  I   not  pleasant   gifts  to 

thee?"  — 
Because  I  know  the  sweet  mo 
lies. 
Yet  surelv  know  that  she  is  vc 

9 

I  venture  not  to  look  into  her  « 
As  in  a  lighter  mood  I  might  ha 
Nor  touch  her  hand,  nor  i 
her  hair. 
Seeing  of  this  could  come  no 
one. 

III. 

"  Look  at  me  once  again,"  she 
yet  — 
"Come   thou   with    me,  and 

more  alone; 
Why   should    thy   heart    pei 
make  moan?" 
She   took    my  hand.     Then,  I 

beset, 
I  spoke  no  word,  but  turned, 
eyes  met. 
My  blood  leaped  in  me,  as 

wind-blown. 
"Call  me  again,"  she  said,  " 
o>vn. 
And  leach  thy  heart   its  sorrov 

gel." 
I  gazed,  and  gazing  saw  that 
fair 
And  full  of  jjrace;  but  while  I 
belu)lil 
Her  beauty  like  a  robe   fell  f 
there, 
And  left  her  standing,  wrinkl 

and  oUl. 
"(jo  lieiice,"   I  cried,  "base 
of  sins  untold. 
And  leave  my  soul  its  undefiled  i 
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h^rX^ 


iuUaniii>e>an.Kc 
Artadin.  i&,.     S 

LE  KOI  F.ST  MOHT. 

II  I  wee|>  thai  Luve's  no   more 

I  have  his  grief  ngain. 
the  long-cuntinueil  ache. 
(  a-ilrL-ain,  Ihe  nig  his  awake, 
loice  and  merr)'  ninke, 

ve  is  dead  nnd  gcinc  fur  aye, 
e<l  u'ilh  might  an;l  main, 
a  bluer  uord  one  day, 
<1  my  tyiant  slain, 
In  [lealheiiesse  tvai;  bred, 

r  any  creed,  and  dead 
ever  rise  agun. 


LOVES  EPIPH.A.VY. 

aflly  here  —  for  Love  has  passed 

.  while  I  laughed  to  scarn  His 

:ked  alimd :  There  \i  no  Luve  ! 

#as  glorious  wilh  an  addvd  day,  ; 
:  heaven*  openeil  far  away, 
Ih  wilh  liiighl  liluun  hair  and 

e-shaptd  wings,  lilled  wilh  ihe 

ind's  aeelaini, 

vc  and  deigned  a  moment  here 


:lliiim,  ai  f<iui»i!i,  and  in  Italy,  uid  com- 
'  College.  London.    Het  Ant  volume  a( 

pro«  work..  7m.I  Fisi/r.  Ard.H.  Lff. 

™.,.«,  German  p.ri«lL«l>.] 

I  I  fell  upon  my  face  and  cried  in  fear, 
I       O  Love !  Love !  Love  '.  my  King  and 

God! 
I  But  when  I  look'd  He  was  no  lunger 

Since  then,  I  watch  beside  this  grau 
He  irod. 
And  pray  all  day,  all  night,  for  anl^  patn 
Love  can  ioflici,  so  He  will  come  ag^o. 


P.4SADISE  FANCIES. 
Last  nU;hl  I  met  mine  own  itue  k 

Walking  in  Paradise. 
A  halo  shone  above  his  hair. 

A  glory  in  his  eyes. 

iVe  sat  and  sang  in  alleys  green 

And  heard  ihe  angels  play. 
Believe  me,  this  was  Iruc  last  nighl 
Though  it  is  false  10-day. 

Through  Paradise  garden 

A  minstrel  strays, 
An  old  golden  viol 

For  ever  he  plays. 

Birds  tly  (o  his  head. 
Beasts  lie  at  his  feet, 

For  none  of  God's  angeU 
Make  muHc  so  sweeL 

And  here,  far  from  Zion 
And  lonely  and  route, 

I  Ibten  and  lung 
For  my  heart  b  the  lute. 
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